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READER. 


Write rot to increaſe the Controverſies 
9 of the times,nor tofoment the differences 
> - that are amung us ;. the One are by far t00 
Q many, the other too great already. My 
Sc only deſign is to allay the heat and abate 
R209 rhe. fury of that Ignis facer, or Eryli- 
+.,-.1,  Pelas of contention, which hath riſex in 

the face of our Charch, by the overflowing of that bilious 
humour which yet appears to have too great predominancy 
in th: Spirits of men. And although with the poor Perſian 
Tc 11 only bring a hand-full of water, yet that may he my juſf 
Apology, that it is for the quenebing thoſe flames in the 
Church, which have cauſed the bells of Aaron to jangle 
/ 0m uh, that it ſeerhs fo be a work of the greateſt difficulty 
to make them tunable. © And were this 2n Age wherein 
any thins might be wondred at, it mould, be mgttex of 
deſerved advirition, 'to hear the not of theſe: Axes and 
Hammers/3 mich 4b0ut rhe Femple,” ant thit after the ſc 
nigh twenty years Carving 17d hewing, we #ref\ rude ind 

| "2 unpotiſhed 
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finpoliſhed ſill, and ſo far from being cemented together 
in -' unity of the Spirit-and the bond of Peace.  M 

we not juſtly fear that voice, Migremus hinc, when we ſee 
the val'of the Temple ſs rent afunder, axd the Church 


its ſelf made a Partiticn-wall co divide che members of 


it ? And ſince the wile and gracious God hath been 
pleaſed (inyſuch an almoſt mitaculotis manner} ſo lately to 
abate the Land-flood of our civil inteſtine diviſions, 
how range muſt it needs ſeem, if our lacred contentions 
(if contentions may be called-ſacred) 1tke the waters. of the 
SanRuary,,. (bould,rife trom the Ancle_to the.Knee, 
till at laſt they may\.grdv unpaſſable? Myſt only the fire 


of our unthriſtian aqumoſities be ike that of the Temple, 


which was never to be extinguiſhed ? However I aws ſure 
it is ſuch a one 4s was never kindled from Heaven, . zor 
blown-up with any breathings of the Holy-and- Divine 
Spirit. Azd yet. that hath been th: aggravation of onr 
arviſions , that thoſe whoſe duty it is to'lift up their 


voyces like Trumpets, have rather founded an Al- - 


jarm tv our contentions ſpirits, than a Parley.or Retreat, 
which had been far more * ſuitable" to our Meſſengers of 
Peace. In which reſpett-u- might be” too truly ſaid of 
our Church, what is ſpoken of the: Eagle in the Greck, 
Apologie : - Woe : 


Bag7e T 5100s asmns Tpofey aur, | 
*AxX5Ov 5 Apimer , ns mg Juxguer, 
Baimoy 5 Gigpgv, my tffepwblicy, 

Baſu, Aeggy ws Ter Hlerany onde: 


The Eaglelaw her breaſt was wounded fore, 

She ſtood, and weeped much,. but grieved more: . 
- "But when (he {aw the dart was feather'd, ſaid. 

Waee's me, for my own kind hath me deſtroy'd. 


It. | 


"It 6#:Jodong Yince that \mer{ror of the valgar Ts, 
4aly 


P/al. 68. 1. inter. Nominicler0s,.might have been 
readered tolye among the. Pots-: ; aud Pieriug Valeria- 


nus might have. met with too many examples to have 
. zmereaſed his book Dg. Literatorum Tnfalicitate; azd in: 


the next age it might have heew true again what Matthew 
Paris obſerves of the! Clergy: i the Conquerours time ; 
adev literaturz carebant at. c#teris {tupori, efſet qui 
Grammaricam didictlet; , Bus blefſed be God mho hath 
freed as | fran that Damonium meridianum of Igno- 


Tance axs Barbarilm ;7 may we be' but 4s happily delivered © 


from the plague of ' our ' diviſions and; animoſeties Than 
which, there hath b2en no greater icandal ro the Jews, nor 
opprobrium of our religion among Heathens and Ma- 
humetans, par more'common objettion among the Papilts, 
nir.any thiag-which hath beet more made a \preteice- even 
for Atheiſm14pd' Infidelity. - "For . oux,' Controverſies 
about\Religion' have brought at laſt even Religion its 
felf into aControverlie, among ſuch whoſe weaker juage- 
ments have not been- able to diſcern where the plain and 
unqueſtionable Say to heaven bath luyn, in ſe great.a Milk 
4 our Diſputes have raiſed among us, Weaker heads 
when they once ſee the battlements ſake, are apt to ſuſpect 
that the foundation-irs ſelf is not tirm.enough 3; and to 
conclude, if any thing be call 'd in queſtion, that there is no- 
thing certain. Aud truly, it cannot 64t be looked 0 as a 
fad preſage of an approaching Famine, not. of bread, but: 
of the Wordof the Lord, that our lean. Kine have de- 
voured thefat, ad our thin cars the plumpand full ; 7: 
mean our Controverlies-and Diſputes; have eaten /0 
much out the life and practice .of Chriſtianity. Relt- 
on hath beez {o much ratified into aiery notions and 
peculations, by the diftempered heat of mens ſpirits , 


that. its inward ſtrength, and the.vitals. of is have been 
A 
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tinpoliſhed till, and ſo far from being cemented togerher 
inthe unity of the Spirit-and the bond of Peace. May 
we not juſtly fear that voice, Migremus hinc, when we ſee 
the vail of the Temple ſo rent afunder, and the Church 


its ſelf made a Partiticn-wall to divide the members of 


it ? And ſince the wile and gracious God hath been 
pleaſed (inſuch an' almoſt mitaculoiis manner} fo lately to 
abate the Land-flood of our Civil- inteſtine diviſions, 
how ſtrange muſt it needs ſeem, if our lacred contentions 
( if contentions may be called ſacred ) 1ike the waters-of the 
SanQuary ,. (bold xiſe from the Ancle_to the,Knee, 
till at laſt they may \grdv unpaſſable? Muſt only. the fire 
&f* our unthriſt ian anumolitigs be Tike that of the Temple, 
which was never to be extinguiſhed ? However I ame ſure 
it is ſuch a one as was never kindled from Heaven, . xor 
blown-up with any breathings of the Holy-and-Divinc 
Spirit.” Azd yet. that hath been tht aggravation; of our 
arviſions , that thoſe mhyſe duty it is to'lift up their 


voyces like Trumpets, have rather ſounded an Al- - 


jarm to our contentious ſpirits, than a Parley.or Retreat, 
which had been far more -ſuitaHe''to our Meſſengers of 
Peace. In which reſpet#-it- might be” too truly ſaid of 
our Church, whas is ſpoken of the: Eagle in the Greek, 
Apologue : - ; (> ; 


BxgTes T9 Sides asms Tpoley maaar, 
*Ax5av 5 Apimor, ns Td JSuuguor, 
Baimuy 5 Gicpv, 6:77 £77« pobler, 
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The Eagle law her breaſt was wounded fore, 
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- "But when ſhe {aw the dart was feather'd, faid. 
Weaoe's me, for my own kind hath me deſtroy'd. 
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7t 54:JÞdong fince that (mer(jon of the valgar Layne, 
P/al. 68. 15.-inter. Domini cler0s,.might have been ſadly 
rendered tolye among the. Pots-: : and Preriug Valeria- 
nus might have: met: with too many examples to have 
increaſed his book Dp Literatorum Tnfalicitate; azd in: 
the next age it might have heew true again what Matthew 
Paris 0b/crwves of the: Clergy: 'in the Conquerours time ; 
adev litcraturs carebant at. c#teris ſtupori, eſſet qui 
Grammarticam didict{et; But blefſed be God mho hath 
freed as | fran "that Doemonium meridanum of Igno- 
Trance ex Barbarilm ;” my we be but 48 happily achivered 
from the plague of 'our' diviſions and; animoſeties Than 
which, there hath been no greater icandal ro the Jews, nor 
opprobriumr af” our religzon among Heathens and Ma- 
humetans, par more common objettion among the Papilts, 
ntr.uny thing-which hath been more made 4" pretence even 
for. Atheiſm ad” Infidelity. - "For ou, Controverlies 
about\Religion' have brought at laſt even Religion its 
ſelf into aControverlie, among ſuch whoſe weaker juage- 
ments have not been- able to diſcern where the plain and 
urgueſtionable Say to heaven bath layn, in ſa great.a Milt 
a our Diſputes have raiſed among us, Weaker heads 
when they once ſee the battlements ſhake, are apt to ſuſpect 
that the foundation-its ſelf is not tirm.enough 3 and to 
conclude, if any thing be call'd in queſtion, that there is no- 
thing certain. Aud truly, it cannot but be looked 0n as a 
fad preſage of an approaching Famine, not. ot bread, but: 
of the Wordof the Lord, that our lean-Kine have de- 
voured thefat, axd or thin cars the plumpand full ; 7: 
mean our Controverlies-anud Diſputes; have eaten /o + 
ch out the life aud prattice .of Chriſtianity. Reli- 
$10n hath been {o much ratified into aiery notions ad 
peculations, by the diſlempered heat of mens ſpirits , 
that. its inward ſtrength, and the.vitals. of it hawe been 
A 3 much 
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much abated ' aud conſumed by vt.::.Ouriofity.; that 
-Green ficknels of the ſoul\> whereby it longs for novelties, 
and loaths {oand -and wholſome truths, hath been the 
Epidemical diſtemper of the age we live in. "Of which 


2t may be” ds traly aid as everiyet af any, that\it was 


fzcalam fertile religionis, ſterile pietaris ;- 7 fear this 
will beth" charatter whereby our Age will be known to 
Poſterity, that it ws the Age wherein men talked of 
Religion molt, and lived it leaſt. -- Few there are who 
are . content mith thit Dimenſum mhich God hath fer 


' them; everyone almoſt ir of the Spaniſh Jeluites mind; 


Beatus qui prxdicat verbum inauditum, ſeeking to find 
out ſomemhat whereby he may be reckoned, if not among the 
Wiſe, yet «org the Difputers of this world. How 
ſmall is the number of thoſe ſober Chriſtians, of whom it 
may be ſaid xs Lucian of his Paraſites, m.maaGuy voor, rhey 


- were wor at leaſure to be ſick of this pica (1: Tam: b. 4.) 


Such 25 longed more to'taſt of the Tree of life, than of the 
Tree of knowledge : A4»d as Zenophon-/peaks of the 
Perfians, = vy93, *numityms dvinioxery they conſume the 
fomes morb1, : #he-root of this "diſtemper by therr ſerious 
endeatiorrs after peace and holineſs. But inffedd of this, 
the generality of men 1X'all their Religion run-up into 
bryers a4 thorns, into contentions and i parties, 4s 
though Religion were indeed lacramentum militiz, but 
more azainſt fellow-Chriſtians: than the anqueſtionable 
hind-rances of mens eternal happineſs." "Men being: very 
/orh to-pt themſelves to th? trouble of a Holy life, are 
ery ready to embrace any thins which may but diſpence 
with that , and if but liſting mens ſelves under ſuch aparty, 
miy but ſhelter them under 4 diſguiſe of Religion, none 
mor: ready than ſuch to be known by diſtinguiſhing 
nanes'; nIme more zealows in the defence of every title 
ind pan*tu!0 that lies *moſt remote from thoſe eſſential 

| autics 
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that þ & i \ \ "#1854 Ty tO =_=., * 4 
—_ ties wherein tht Kingdom of God conſets;' viz, righs 
= teoufneſs,and'pÞ gd joy in the Holy Ghoſt. oe 


hick hence all the ſeveral parties among us have given ſuch 
glorious names only to the outmard Government of the 
th Church; the undoubted prattice of the Apoſtles, the 
4 Diſcipline of Chriſt, the order of the Goſpel, and ac- 
"3p count only \that \the Church where their on method. of 
dy Government is —— ; Juſt as the Hiſtorian obſerves of 
Brutus 4d Caſhns, - ubicunque ipſi eſſent prztexentes 

Uy elle rempublicam, they think the Church can never be 
r preſerved but in that veſſel they are inebarked in : As 
fd Y though Chrift could not have cauſed bis lk to" fu 
Pa Meridie,vxle/s the Pars Donati 42d been in the South. 
| And from this Monopolizing of Churches 7o/jparties , 
rc hath proceeded that ſtrange uncharitableneſs towards all 
£ who come not up to every circumſtance of their way and 
) method, which 1s a piece of priudence tike that 'of Brutus, 
x who when he had raiſed thoſe flames in the Common: 


= wealth, was continually calling Cziar Tyrant; itz enim 
F appellari Czfarem, fatto ejus expediebar. $0 wher 
wi men have cauſed ſuch lam:ntable diviſions in the Church , 
£ th by their ſeveral parties and fattions, it concerns them to 
s condemn all others beſides themſelves, leſt they moſt of all 
148 condemn themſelves for making unneceſſary diviſions in 


-_ the Church of God. This uncharitableneſs and ill opinion 
of all different parties, only gathers the fuel together, and 


" prepares combuſtible matter , which wants nothing but the 
_ claſhing of an adverſe party, . ated upon principles of a like 
= nature, to make it break out into an open flame. . And ſuch 
JN we have ſeen, and with ſadneſs and grief of heart felt it to 
wo be in the bowels of our own Church and Nation, by reaſon 


= of thofe wiolent Calentures and Paroxylms of rhe 
tle [a - / 4 . . 
ſpirits. of men, thoſe heart-burnings and contentions 


which have been” amon? us, which will. require both _ 
an 
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#nd 5kill to purge odÞ thoſe-noxious humours. which have 


brow 1h eaſe rhe. bugn 80-broleripoion /0tie, Wl ſees 
to effect? this happy.cxd, as an Infulion of 7h? tries. Spirits 

* of Religigh,, ana the Revulſion of that extrayaſated 

| loo, 49098) ooperchemncl.” Teva ere off nr 

from their \eager purſuit aftex. poke APPHvo, m9 BY of 


_ _ — E 
, ——_ YO mUSmy S_ I 7 
4 & 
. '% 
« 


and. opinians, .(wheretn many have run. ſa far that they 


Have left the,beſt part of their Reli2ion behind. them ) and a 
zo bring them ok fon rzobt und ſtanding, of | the natures __ 
deſign azd principles of Chriſtianity. , ie me 
| Chriſtianity,a Religion,wh:cl it, #. mext to 4 miracle 2 
| mey fbould evenguarrel or fall out about; much leſs that' ad 
it. {bod be the occaſion, : or. at Jeaſt 4he. pretence. of all of 
that ſtrife, and bitterneſs of ſpirit, of all. thoſe comtentions Ch 
and. animoſities which are at this day. in the Chriſtian nuz 
| world. , Bt our only comfort #, that whatever our ſpirits Go 
; are, . 0g God: ts the God of p;ace,. our Sauiour ,z5.the zot 


. Prince of peace ;, 42d. chat-wildom which Us Revere don 
- ccacheth,; 1:b2thypurs and peaceable. 1! was that which "ll .C 


- 


ih once made our Religion ſo amiable tn the jndgcment of inm-- W: 
Ei partial heath:ns, that mil niſi juſtum ſuadet $ lene, the Or; 
; j Court .ofa Chriſtians conſcience was the beſt Covre Adv, 
x of equity.in theeword, - Chriſtians were, once known by 31 
i | ther UY4;7 X WEN! nos 5 the bentenity and ſweetneſs of for 
their diſpoſition, by the Candor and ingenuity of ther ca, 

6 | ſpirits, by their mutual lows, forbearance, and conde{cen- pre 
| {ion to.vards on? axother., But Authoc non eſt Evange- ma 

W- lium, aut nos noa ſumusEvangelici, Ezthey ths 75 not the” his 

, practice of Chriſtianity, or it 1.4 never calculated for our” _- 

| Meridian, wherein ms ſpirits are of too ugh an eleva- wer 

| tion for tt. . 1f pride. and. nncharitableneſs , if diviſions wer 

| and ftrifes, if-wmrath and ent, if apinzoſitics and con- thei 

temt 1005, -Wwere but the. marks af. {rue Chrift 145, Diogenes 1 

ove wed tele bs Tem horror hoe NY 
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us, But "if a ſpirit of meekneſs, "gentleneſ7 and' ronde- 
ſcenſion, Fl @ ſtooping to the weakneſs and infirmities of 
others, if a purſuit after peace even when it flies from us , 
be the indiſpenlable duties arid the CharaGteriſtical notes 
of thoſe that have more than the name of Chriſtians, it may 
poſſibly. prove a difficult inquelt to find out ſuch for the 
crouds of thoſe who ſhelter themſelves aunder that glorious 
name, Whence tame it elſe to. be ſo litely looked on as-the 
way to advance Religion, tobaniſh peace, and to reform 
mens manners by taking away their lives? mhereas 
in thoſe pure and primitive. times. when, Religion did 
truely flouriſh, | it was accounted the greateſt. initance of 
the piety of Chriſtians , not to fight but to:dyg, for 
Chriſt.” | It was never thought then that Bellona' was « 
nurſing - Mother to the Church of. God, or Mars a 
God of Reformation, - Religion'was ther, propagated , 
not by Chriſtians ſhedding the blood of others, but by laying 
down their. own, 
a Canaan of Reformation beſides the paſſing through 4 
Wilderneſs of Confuſion . 4x4 4 red Sea of blood. 
Origen could /ay of the Chriſtiqns in his time, \ixim 3 Mays 
barou in” Wros wanteary ud) warm roo in rXgudir abu dis 
+ Ing3y yot Tis eigiires* T hey had not yet learnt to. make way 
for Religion into mens minds by the dint of. the ſword,  be- 
cauſe they were the diſciples of that Saviour who never 
preſſed: followers as men doSouldiers, bat ſaid, If any 
man will come after me, let him take up his Croſs (zo: 
his Sword) and follow me. His mas Mueeys x) (1a) oms 


vowheaie, his Very commands ſbewed his meekneſs ; his Laws 
were ſweet and gentle Laws ; 
were .writ in blood , 
them, ( 

His defign wasto eaſe men of their former burdens, and 


not to lay ox more; the duties he required were no other 
| but. 


not like Draco's that 
unleſs it. were his ows that gave 


(4) 


T hey thought there were' other. wayes to 
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but ſuch 4s were neceſſary, and withal very- juſt and ree- 
ſonable. Fe that came to take away the inſupportable yoke 
of Jewiſn ceremonies, certainly did never intend to gall 
the necks of his Diſciples with another inftead of it. And 
it woula be ſtrange the Church ſhould require more than 
Chriſt himſelf did ; and make other conditions of her com- 
munion, than ow Saviour did of Diſcipleſhip. What 
poſſevle reaſon can be aſſigned or given why ſuch things 
ſhould not be ſufficient for communion with a Church, 
which are Una nr bf eternal ſalvation? And certainly 
vhoje things are ſufficient for that, which are laid down as 
Mt $ceſſary duties of Chriſtianity by our Lord and Savi- 
0% (his word. What pround tan there be why Chri- 


- ſtians ſhoald not ſtand = the [ame terms now which they 


aid in the time of Chrift and his Apoſtles? Was not Re- 
ligion ſufficiently guarded and fenced in them? Wu there 
ever more true and cordial reverence in the worſhip of 
God? What Charter hath Chrift given the Church to 
bind men up to more thaw himſelf hath done? or-to 
exclude thoſe from her ſociety who may be admitted into 
Heaven ? Will Chrift ever thank men at the great day for 
keeping ſach out from communion with his Charch, whom 
he will voachſafe not only Crowns of glory to, but it may be 
aureolz roo, iFthere be any ſuch things there ? The grand 
commiſſion the Apoſtles were ſent out with, was only to 
teach what Chriſt had commanded them. Not the 
leaſt intimation of any power given them to impoſe or re- 
quire any thing beyond what himſelf” had ſpoken-to them , 
or they were diretted to by the immediate guidance of the 
Spirit of God. It is not Whether the things commanded 
and required be lewful or no? 1t is not whether indiffe- 
rencits may be determined or no ? it is not How far Chriſti- 
ans are bound toſubmit to a reſtraint of their Chriſtian 
liberty ? which I now inquire after, ( of thoſe things in the 


treatiſe 
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treatiſe its ſelf) but whether they do conſult for the 
Churches peace and unity who ſuſpend it upon ſuch things ? 
How far either the example of our Saviour or his Apoſtles 
doth warrant ſuch rigorous impoſutions * We yever read 
the Apoſtles making Laws but of things ſuppoſed ne- 
ceſſary. When the Councel of Apoſtles met at Jeruſa- 
lem, for deciding a caſe that diſturbed the Churches peace , 
we ſee they would lay no other burden xaiy # imirayues 
77, beſides theſe neceſſary things, As 15. 29. Ut 
was not enough with them that the things would be xe- 
ceſſary when they had required them, bat they looked on an 
antecedent mece//ity either abſolute or for the preſent ſtate, 
which was the only ground of their impoſing thoſe com- 
winds u pon the Gentile Chriſtians. There were þ 7 
this great diverſities of prattice and warieties of obſer- 
vations among Chriſtians, but the Holy Ghoſt never 
thought thoſe things fit to be made matters of Laws, to 
which all parties ſhould conform; All that the Apoſtles 
required as to theſe, was mutual forbearance and conde- 
ſcenſion towards cach other in them. The Apoſtles valued 
zot indifferences at aft, and thoſe things it is evident 
they accounted ſuch, which whether men did them or not , 
was not of concernment to ſalvation. And: what reaſon is 
there why men ſhould be ſo ſtriftly tyed up to ſuch things , 
which they may do or let alone, and yet be very good Chri- 
ſtians ſtill? Without all-controverſie, . the main in-let of 
all the diſtraftions , confuſions and diviſions of the 


Chriſtian world, hath been by adding other conditions of + 


Church-communion than Chriſt hath doe. Had the 
Church of Rome never taken upon her to add to: the rule 
of faith, nor impoſed Idolatrous and ſuperſtitious prattices, 

the injury: (be had done her ſelf had been to have 
avoided that fearful Schiſm which ſhe hath canſed 
throyohout the C Oo Would there ever be the 
(a 2 lf 
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lf peace and unity in « Church, if a diverſity were allowe# 
as to prattices ſuppoſed indifferent ? yea there would be fo 
much more as there was a mutual forbearance and con- 
adeſcenſion as to ſuch things. The unity of th: Church is an 
unity of love and affettion, ind not'a bare uniformity of 
prattice or opinion. This latter 4s extremely deſirable 
in aChurch ; but as long as there are ſeveral ranks and 
ſizes of men.in it, very hardly attainable , becauſe of the 
different perſwaſions of mens minds as to the lanfulnefs 
of the things required. And it is no- commendation for a 
Chriſtian to have only the civility of Procruſtes, to com- 
menſurate all other men to the bed of his own humour 
and opinion, There ts xothing the Primitive Church 
deſerves greater imitation by us in, than in that admira- 
ble temper, moderation, and condeſcenſion which was uſed 
init, towards all the members of it. It was ntwer thought 
worth the while to make- any ſtanding Laws for rites and 
cuſtoms that had no other original But tradition , much 


t:fs to ſuſpend men her communion for not obſerving them. 


Evn0es 50 4 mana rgles vminater Wor Iirw eNINGY Moeitedas , 
af} mo. 19h ed This benoxe ay ovuparey res as Sozomen:zells 
14, They jadged it, and that very juſtly, a fooliſhand 
frivolons thing, * for thoſe that agree inthe weighty 
matters of Religion, to feparate from one atv. 9x4 
communion for the fake oh ſome petty cuſtoms and 
obſervations, Ov. 33 mis aims magions x7! miy re Guokay 
adv built ew, Wu mous F Tnxandias wenr igir” For 
Churches apreeing in the ſame faith, ofren differ in 
their rites and cuftoms.. And that not only in different 
Churches, but in different places belonging © to the ſame 
Church ; for us "he tells "us, wany .Cittes and Villages in 
Egypt , not only differed from the 'cuftoms of the Mo- 
ther Church of Alexandria, but from all other Churches 
beſides 1ntheir publick Aſſemblies on the evenings of 
the 
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the Sabbath, and receiving the Euchariſt after dinner" 
This admirable" temper in the Primitive Church might be 
largely cleared from that liberty they allowed freely to 
liſſenters from them in matters of pradtice and opinion : 
as might be cleared from Cyprian, Auſtin, Jerome, and 
others ; but that would exceed the bounds of a" Preface, 
The firſt who brake this order in the Church , were the 
Arrians, Donatiſts, «xd Circumcellians, while the true 
Charch was ſtill known by its priſtine Moderation and 
ſweetneſs of deportment towards all its members. The 
ſame we hope may remain' as the moſt infallible evidence 
of the conformity of our Church of England to the Primj- 
tive, not ſo much in uſing the ſame rites that were in uſe 
then, as in not impoling them , but leaving men to be 
won by the obſerving the true decency and- order 'of 
Churches ,” whereby thoſe who att upon a true Principle: of 
Chriſtian ingenuity hay be ſooner drawn to 'a romplyance 
in all lawful things, than by force and rigoroms impoſitions, 
which make 'men ſuſpect the weight of the thing" it 'felf 
when ſuch force ts uſed to make it enter, In the mean 
tim? what cauſe have we to rejoyce , that "Almighty God 
hath beets pleaſed to'reſtore wi'a Prince of that excellent 
Prudence and ' Moderation , who hath ſo lately 'giuts 
© rc to the world, of his great indulgence towards 
all that have-any pretence from conſcience to- differ 
with their Brethren'! The dnly thing then ſeeming to 
retard our peace , i: the Qontroverfie 'abotr Chunch- 


Government, an #rhappy controverſie to us im England, 
if ever there were any in the world. And the more utthap> 
py, in that our contentions about it have beeu ſo great; 1aud 
yet ſo few of the multitudes engaged in, that havedauly 


underſtood the "matter \ they thave ' Jo 'eaperly* contended 
about. For the ſtate of the toytrover ſie as it conrerns ws, 
lyes not here, as it i generally miſtaken, what torm- of 
(4 3) Government 
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Government comes the neareſt to Apoſtolical. ” pray 
Chice;bur Whether any one individual form be founded 
fo upon Divine Right, that all ages and Churches are 
bound unalterably to obſerve it : The clearing up of 
which by an impartial enquiry into all the grounds pro- 
duced for it, being of ſo great attendency to an accomma- 
dation of our preſent differences, was the only motive 
which induced me to obſerve Ariſtotle's wild Politicks, of 
expoſing this deformed conception to the entertainment 0 

the wide world. And certainly they who have eſpouſed 
the moſt the intereſt of a jus divinum, cannot yet but ſay, 
that if the opinion 1 maintain be true, it dath exceedingly 
conduce to. a preſent ſettlement of the differences that are 
among ts, For then all parties may retain their different 
opinions concerning the Primitive form, and yet agree and 
pitch upon a form compounded of all together as the mof 


ſuitable to the ſlate and condition of the Church of God 


among us : That fo the peoples intereſt be ſecured by con- 


fent and ſuffrage, which is the pretence of the congrega- 
tonal way; the due power of Presbyteries aſſerted by their 
— joyat concurrence with the Biſhop, as it is laid down in that 


exceHent model of the late incomparable- Primate of 
Armagh: and the juſt honour and dignity of the Biſhop 


- aſſerted, as a very laudeble and ancient conflitution for 


preſerving the peace and unity.of the Church of God. So 
the learned. If; Caſaubon deſcribes the Polity. of the 
Pramitive Church , Epiſcopi in fingylis Eccleſiis con- 
ſtituti cum ſuis. Presbyreriis, & propriam ſibi quiſque 
peculiari cura, 8&- univerſam omnes in commune cu- 


antes, admirabilis cujuldam. Ariſtocratiz ſpeciem re- 
ferebant. My main deſign throughout this whole Trea- 
tiſe, is, to ſhew that there can be ns argument drawn from 
any pretence of: a Divine Right, that may hinder men 
= from conſenting aud yielding te ſuch a form of Government 
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in the Church , as may bear the greateſt correſpondency to 
the Primitive Church, and be moſt advantagiouſly con+ 
duceable to the peace, unity, and ſettlement of our divided 
Charch. 1 plead not at all for any abuſes or sorruptions 
mcident to the beſt form of Government through the cor- 
ruption of men and times, Nay, I dare not-harbour [0 
low —— of perſons enjoying [0 great dignity and 
honour in the Church, that they will in any wiſe be un- 


s milling of themſelves to reduce the form of Church-Govern- 


ment among us toits Primitive ſt ute and order, by retrench- 
ing all exorbitances of. power, and reſtoring thoſe Presbyte- 
ries which no Law hath forbidden, but only through diſuſe 
have been laid aſide. Whereby they will give to the world 
that rare example of ſelf-denyal a»d the higheſt Chriſtian 
prudence, 4s may raiſe an honourable opinion of them even 
among thoſe, wbo have hitherto the moſt lighted ſo anciemt 
and venerable ax order in the Church of God; and thegeby 
become the repairers of thoſe otherwiſe irreparable bre8es 
in the Church of God. I conclude with the words of a late 
learned, pious, and moderate Prelate ix his Via media ; 
I have done, and now I make no other account, but 
that it will fall out with me, as it doth common! 

with him that offers to part a fray ; both pares will 


| perhaps drive at me for wiſhing them no worſe than 


peace., My ambition of the publick tranquillity ſhall 
willingly carry me through this hazard; let both bear 
me, ſo their quarrel may ceaſe ; I ſhall rejoyce m thoſe 
blows and ſears which I ſhall take for the Churches 


lafety, 
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Fx Hinss nece ary for the Churches peace, mu/t 
be © clearly revealed. The form of Govern 
ment . not ſo, as appears by the remaining con- 
troverſie about #. An evidence thence, that 
Chriſt never intended any one form, as the 
= Wy only means to peace mm the Church. The 
nature of a divine right diſcuſſed. Right in general either 
makes things Lawful , - or eiſe Due. For the former, a non- 
prohubition ſufficient ' the latter an expreſs command. Duty 
ſuppoſeth legiſlation aud promulgation. The Queſtion ſtared. 
Nothing binds analterably bat by wvertue of a ſtanding Law , 
and that rwofold, The Law of nature, andpoſitive Laws of 
God. * Three wayes to know when poſitive Laws are unalterable. 
The divine right ariſmg from Scripture examples, divine «tt , 
and divine approbation conſidered. P. 1. 


nn 
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CHAP. IL 
IX Hypotheſes "laid down as the baſis of the following Dtſ- 


conrſe. 1. The irreverſible obligation of- the Law of na- 


ture, either by humane or arvine poſuive Laws im toings im- 
me diately flowing from it. 


2. Things agreeable to the Law of 
(@) * nature 
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nature may be lawfully praiſed in the Church of God, in- 
larged into five ſubſervzent Propoſitions. 3. Divine poſuive 
Laws concerning the manner of the thing whoſe ſubſtance i: 
determined by the Law of Nature, muſt be obeyed by vertue of 
the obligation of the natural Law. 4. Things undetermin- 
ed, both by the natural and poſitrve Laws of Goa, may be law- 
fully determined by the ſupream authority in the Church of God. 
The Magiſtrates power in matters of Religion, largely aſſerted 
and cleared. The nature of indifſerency in altions ſtated, Mu- 
ters of Chriſtian liberty are ſubjett ro reſtraints, largely proved. Pro= 
poſals for Accommodation a to matters of Indifferency. 5. What 
35 thus determined by lawful anthority, doth bind the conſciences 
of men ſubjelt tathat authority, to obedience to thoſe determinations. 
6. Things thus determined by lawful authority, are not thereby made 
unalterablbe, but may be revoked, limited, and changed by the ſame 
authority. P- 27» 


en nee es mm 
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OW far Church Government 1s founded upon the, Law of N#- 
ture. Two things in it founded thereon. 1. That there 
muſt be a ſociety of men for the. Worſhip of God. 2. That this 
ſociety be governed inthe moſt convenient manner. A ſociety. for 
worſhip manifeſted. Gen. 4. 26. conſidered. Tye ſons of God 
and the ſons of men who? Societies for worſhip among Heathens 
evidenced by three things. 1. Solemnity of Sacrifices , ſacrificing 
bow far natural. The antiquity of the Feaſt of firſt-fruits largely 
diſcovered. 2. The Original of Feſtivals for the honour of their 
Deities. 3. The ſecrecy and ſolemnity of their myſteries. This 
further proved from'mans ſociable nature, the improvement of it 


religion, the honour redawn1i:7 16 God by ſuch a ſociety for his 
worſhip. P72, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, IV, 


T HE ſecond thing the Law of nature diftates, that this (+ 
ciety be maintained and governed in the moſt} convenient 
manner. A further inquiry what particular orders for Government 
tn the Church come from the Law of Nature. Six laid down 
and evidenced to be from thence. Firſt 4 diſtinition of ſome perſons 
from, and their ſuperiority over others, both in power and order, 
cleared to be fromthe Law of Nature. The power and application 
of the power diſtinguiſhed : this latter not from any Law of nature 
binding , but permiſſive ; therefore may be reſtrained. Peoples 
right of chooſing Paſtors conſidered: Order diſtinguiſhed from the 
form and manner of Government \, the former natural, the other not. 
The ſecond it, that the perſons imployed in the ſervice of God, 
ſhould have reſpef# anſwer able to their imployment , which appears 
from their relation to God as his ſervants ;, from the perſons imploy- 
ed in this work before poſitive Laws. Maſters of Families the 
firſt Prieſts. The Prieſthood of the firſt-born before the Law diſ- 
cuſſed. The Arguments for it anſwered. Tie conjunttion of ci- 
vil and ſacred authority largely ſhewed, among Egyptians, Greci- 
ans, Romans, and others. The ground of ſeparation of them af- 
terwards from PLutarch and others. P. 85> 


——— ———_— 


CHAP. V. 


; nn third thing dittated by the Law of nature is the ſolemni- 
. Iy of all things to be performed in this ſociety,which lyes in the 
gravity of all rites and ceremonies, in the compoſed temper of mind. 
Gods worſlnp rational. His ſpirit deſtroyes not the uſe of reaſon. 
The Enthuſiaſtick ſpirit diſcovered. The circumſtantiating of fit 
time and place for worſhip. The ſeventh day on what account ſo 
much ſpoken of by Heathens. The Romans Holy-dayes. Ceſſation 
of labour upon them. The ſolemnity of Ceremonies uſed. Xigrrl , 
feuppearmiert, ſilence in devotions. Excluſion of unfit perſons. So- 
lemnity of diſcipline, excommunication among the Fews by the ſound 
of a Trumpet, among Chriſtians by a bell. P. 92. 
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CHAP, VA 


HE fourth«thino dift.ated by the Law of nature, that there 
muſt ' be a way to end controverſies ariſmg » which tend v6 
break. the peace of the ſociety. The nature of Schiſm conſidered. The 
Churches power as to opinions explained. When ſeparation from a 
Church mgy be lawful. Not till communion becomes ſmm. Which 
& when corruptions are required as conditions of communion. Not 
lawful to erett new Churches, upon ſuppoſition of corruption in a 
Church, The ratio of a fundamental article explained \ it in- 
plies both neceſſuy and ſufficiency in order to ſalvation, Liberty of 
judgement and authority diſtinguiſhed. The latter muſt be parted 
with in Religions ſqcieties as to private perſons. What way the light 
of nature diretts to for ending controverſies. Firſt in an. equality 
of power, that the leſs number yield to the greater 1, on what Law of 
nature that is founded. Secondly, In a ſubordination of power, 
that there muſt be a liberty of - Appeals. Appeals defined. Inde- 
penaency of particifar congregations "conſidered. Elettive Synods. 
The caſe parallePd between Crvil and Church Government., Where 
Appeals finally lodge. The power of calling Synods, and confirm- 
ing their atts, in the Magiſtrate. P. 104. 


CHAP, VIl. 
T7 HE fifth thing ditated by the Law of Nature. That all 


. that are admitted into this ſociety, muſt conſent to be 
governed by the Laws and rules of it. Cwvil ſocieties founded 
upon mutual conſent , expreſs in their firſt entrance, umplicite 
in others born under ſocieties attually formed, Conſent as to 
a Church neceſſary ;, the manner of conſent determined by. Chriſt , 
by Baptiſm and profeſſion. Implitite conſent ſuppoſed in. all bap- 
tized; explicite declared by challenging the priviledges, - and +6b- 
ſerving the duties . of the Covenant. Explicite by expreſs 
owning the Goſpel when- adult , very uſeful for PecOVering the 
credit of Chriſtiandty. The . diſcipline of the Primitive Church 
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- penalties 1n ſocieties. 


penalty. The latter proved by 
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cleared from Origen, Juſtin Martyr, Pliny , Tertullian. The 
neceſſary requiſues of Church-memberſhip 5 whether poſutrve 
ſions of grace: nothing required by the Goſpel beyond reality of 
profeſſion. Explicice Covenant how far neceſſary ; not the 
formal Conſtitution of a Church, proved by” ſeveral argu- 
ments. P- 132, 


CHAP. VII. 


HE laſt thing diftated by the Law of Nature, #, that every 

offender againſt the Laws of this ſociety, is bownd to pive 
an account of hu attions to the Governours of it, and ſubmit 
rw the cenſures inflicted upon him by them. The original of 
The naturg of them, according to the 
nature and ends of ſocieties. The penalty of the Church no c5- 
vil mult: becauſe its Laws and ends are different from civil 
ſocieties. The praftice of the Druids and Cercetz in excom- 
munication. Among the Tews whether a meer civil or ſacred 
ſix arguments. Cherem Col 


Bo what ? Objeftions anſwered. The original of the miſtake ſhewed. 


The firſt part concluded, P._ 141, . 
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PART 1. 


we 


CHAP. I. 


ae Gods poſurve Baws, which imply a certain knowleds 
Ma of Gods intention to bind men perpetually. As to 

which the Arguments drawn from Tradition , and 
the praRice of the Church in after ages , proved in- 
_- walidby ſeveral arguments. In order to a right ſta» 
ting the Queſtion, ſome Conceſſions laid down. Firſt, That there 
muſt be ſome form of Government in the Church, u of Divine right. 
. The notion of a Church explained, whether it belongs only to particu- 
lar congregations ? which are manifeſted not to be of Gods primary 
entention, but ſor our neceſſity. Evidence for National Churches un- 
der the Goſpel. A National Church Government neceſſary. ÞP.150 


— 


CHAP. IL 


T HE ſecond Conceſſion is , That Church-Government muſt 
be adminiſtred by Officers of divine appointment. To that 
end , the continuance of a Goſpel Miniſtry fully cleared from 
all thoſe arguments , by which poſitive Laws are proved immu- 
table. The reaſon of its appointment continues ; the dream of 
4 {zculum ſpiritus ſanfti diſcuſſed; firſt broached by the Men- 
ditant Fryers upon the riſing of the Waldenſes , now embraced 
by Enthuſiaſts. Js occaſion and ugreaſonableneſs ſhewed, 
Gods declaring the perpetuity of a Goſpel Miniſtry, Matth. 28. 
20. explained. . A Novel interpretation largely refuted. Tye 

| world 


1 HE other ground of divine right conſidered, Vit. | 
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world to come What ? A Miniſtry neceſſary for the Churches conti- 
mance, Ephel. 4, 12. explained and vindicated. p.158 


pm———L 


CHAP. II. 
T HE Queſtion fully ſtated. Not what form of Government 


comes the neareſt to the Primitive prattice, but whether 
be abſolutely determined. Several things propounded for reſolving 
the Queſtion. What the form of Church-Government w4as under 
the Law. How far Chriſtians are $ound to obſerve that. Net- 
ther the neceſſity of a ſuperior order of Church-officers, nor the un- 
I yfulneſs can be proved from thence. P-170 


———  — 
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CHAP. IV. 


Hether Chrift hath determined the form of Government 

by any poſitrve Laws. Arguments of the neceſſity why 
Chriſt muſt determine it , largely anſwered ;, as Firſt , Chriſt 
faithfulneſs compared with Moles , vs atten and retorted ;, and 
thence proved that Chriſt did not inſtitute any form "of Govern- 
ment in the Church, becauſe he gave no ſuch Law for it as Mo- 
ſes did. And we have nothing but general rules, which are 
applyable to ſeveral forms of Government. The Office of Ti- 
mothy and Titus , what it proves in order #0 this queſtion : 
The lawfulneſs of Epiſcopacy ſhewn thence , but not the neceſſi- 
ty. A particular form how far neceſſary as Chriſt was Govers . 
nour of by Church ; the ſimilitudes the Church is ſet out by , 
prove not the thing 1n queſtion. Nor the difference between cyvil and 


Church Government \, ner Chriſts ſetting officers in his Church ;, nor 
the inconvenience of the Churches power in appointing new of- 
ficers. Every Miniſter hath a power reſpeiting the Church in com- 
mon , which the Church may determine , and fix the bonnds of 
Epiſcopacy, thence proved lawful. ' The argument from the Scri- 


Ptnres perſettion anſwered, 


P+175 
CHAP. 
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PART 10 


"— 


CHAP. I. 


1 HE other ground of divine right conſidered, VIt. 
Wb Gods poſurve Laws, which imply a certain knowleds 
Ma of Gods intention to bind men perpetually. As to 
which the Arguments drawn from Tradition , and 

the pra@ice of che Church in after ages , proved in- 
_ - walidby ſeveral arguments. In order to a right ſta» 
ting the Queſtion, ſome Conceſſions laid down. Firſt, That there 
muſt be ſome form of Government in the Church, u of Divine right. 

. The notion of a Church explained, whether it belongs only to particu- 
lar congregations ? which are manifeſted not to be of Gods primary 
entention, but ſor our neceſſity. Evidence ſor National Churches un- 
der the Goſpel. A National Church Government neceſſary. P.150 


— 
— 


CHAP. IL 


T HE ſecond Conceſſion is , That Church-Government muſt 
be adminiſtred by Officers of divine appointment. To that 
end , the continuance of a Goſpel Miniſtry fully cleared from 
all theſe arguments , by which poſitive Laws are proved inmu- 
rable. The reaſon of its appointment continues ; the dream 0 
4 {zculum ſpiritus ſanCti diſcuſſed; firſt broached by the Men- 
dieant Fryers upon the riſing of the Waldenſes , now embraced 
by Enthuſiaſts. Jes occaſion and ugreaſonableneſs ſhewed, 
Gods declaring the perpetuity of a Goſpel Miniſtry, Matth. 28. 
20. explained. . A Novel interpretation largely refuted, Tye 
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world to come What ? A Miniſtry meefery for the Churches conti- 
mance, Ephel. 4, 12- explained and vindicated. p.158 


_— 


CHAP. II. 
T: HE Queſtion fully ſkated. Not what form of Government 


comes the neareſt to the Primitive praftice, but whether 
be abſolutely determined. Several things propounded for reſolving 
the Queſtion. What the form of Church-Government was under 
the Law. How far Chriſtians are $ound to obſerve that. Net- 
ther the neceſſity of a ſuperior order of Church-officers, nor the un- 
I iyfulneſs can be proved from thence. P-170 


I —— — — 


CHAP. IV. 


Hether Chriſt hath determined the form of Government 

by any poſitive Laws. Arguments of the neceſſity why 
Chriſt muſt determine it , largely anſwered \, as Firſt , Chriſts 
faithfulneſs compared with Moles , —_— andretorted ;,, and 
thence proved that Chriſt did not inſtitute any form "of Govern- 
ment in the Church, becauſe he gave no ſuch Law for it as Mo- 
ſes did. And we have nothing but general rules, which arc 
applyable to ſeveral forms of Governmem. The Office of Ti- 
mothy and Iitus , what it proves in order #0 this queſtion : 
The lawfulneſs of Epiſcopacy ſhewn thence , but not the neceſſi- 
ty. A particular form how far neceſſary as Chriſt was Govers . 
nour of bz Church ; the ſimilitudes the Church is ſet out by , 
prove not the thing in queſtion. Nor the difference between cyvil and 


Church Government 1, ner Chriſts ſetting officers in his Church ;, nor 
the inconvenience of the Churches power in appointing new of- 
ficers. Every Miniſter hath a power reſpeiting the Church in com- 
mon , which the Church may determine , and fix the bounds of 
Eniſcopacy, thence proved lawful. * The argument from the Scri- 
ptures perfettion anſwered, | 


P.175 
CHAP. 


CHAP. V. 


TT Heother any-of Chriſts-aftions have determined the form 
of Government. All power . un Chriſts hands for Go- 

X : 3 v j 
wverning the Church : what order Chriſt took in order thereto 


when he was in the world. - Calling Apoſtles the firſt ation. 


reſpettins outward Government. Three ſteps of the Apoſives 
calling to be diſciples, in their firſt miſſion , in their plenary 
commiſſion. Several things obſerved upon them pertinent to our 
purpoſe. . The name and office of Apoſtles cleared ,, an equality 
among them proved during our. Saviours life. Peter not made 
Alenirch of the Church by Chriſt. The plea's for it anſwered. 
The Apoſtles power over the L XX Diſciples conſidered , with 
the nature and quality of their office, Matth. 20. 25, 26. largely 
difexfſed and explained. It excluaes all cryil power ;, but makes not 
all inequality in Church officers unlawful , by the difference of 
Apoſtles and Paſtors of Churches. Matth. 1S. 15, 16, 17. fully 
wauired intes No evidence for any one form from thence, becauſe 
equally applyed to ſeveral. What the offences are, there ſpoken of ! 
What the- Church ſpoken to? Not an Eccleſtaſtical Sanhearin 
among the Fews;, nor yet the civil Sanhedrin, as Eraſtus and 
his followers explain it : nor a Conſiſtorial, or Congregational 


Churcly under the Goſpel; but only a ſclet® company for ending 


private &ijjerences among Chriſtians. P» 200, 


EIA Mt. 


He next and chief thing pl:aded for determiring the form 
of Church-Governmem , ®, Apoſtolical praitice , two 
things inquired tuto concerning that ; what 85 was? how far -it 
binds ? The Apoſtles inveſted with the power and authority of 
governing the whole Church of Curajt by their Commiſſion, 
John : Matth, 28 IWhat the Apeſtles did in ord 
Joha 20. 21. Matth, 28. 19. at the Apoſtles did in order 
, b + PR , 
'ro Church Government before PentecoſkG. nan wngoniis ma@ 
il explaned. No diviſcos of Provinces maie among the 
Avoftles then , ma 'e appear by ſeveral arguments. Whether 
Paul 2ud Percr were confixcd, one to the circumciſion, the othet 
7 the unciriumciſion, and different (hirches erefted by them 
"m 
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in the ſame cities? What courſe the Apoſtles tookin ſotling the #. 

vernment of particular Clmrehes:” Largely proved that they obſery- 
ed the cuſtomes of the Tewiſh Synagogue. The model of the Syna: 
pogue Government deſcribed. Whether peculiar ordination for the 
Synagogue officers ? The ſervice of the Synagogue ſet forth, with the 
officers belonging to it. Grounds proving that the = Copied 
forth the Synagogue model. Community of names and cuſtomes be= 
rween Fews and Chriſtians then. Forming Churches out of Syna- 


gogues : Whether any diſtinfiCatus of Fewiſh and Gemile Chriſtians 
in the ſame Cities! Correſpondency of the Church with the Synagogue, 
in the orders of publick Service. In the cuſtome of ordination. Jerom 
explained. The power of ordination,” 1n whom ut lodgeth mn rhe 
Chriſtian Church.” The opimons of Jerom and Acerins :confidered, 
The name of Prezbyters and Biſhops explained. Three generatcon- 
ſider ations touching Apoſtolical prattice. 1. That we cannot attam. 
to ſuch a certainty of Apoſtol:cal praftice, as:thereon to-groand « 
divine right. | 'T he. uncertainty of Apoſtolical prattice as10 us fully - 
diſcovered,” ts From the equivalency of the 1ames which fhowld( tle- 
rermine the gontroverſie. 2. In that the place '4n congroverſur may 
without incongriuty be under(Foed of the forms. 3.\ Fromvhe 
defeltwoeneſs , ambiguity, partialty and » of the 've- 
cords of Antiquity, which ſbould inform us what the Apoſtolscal:pra-- 
Ricewas. . Theſe fully diſcourſed upon.: The teſtimonies .'of Eate, - 
bius, !Irenzus, 'Tertalliany Hyary,. Jerom,' and {gnatus: whfe 
cuſſed," and theſe two laſt proved not to comraditt each orber;” Ex 
piſcopacy owned 48 a bumane mſtitution by the fenſe of the Chunob. = 
2. Conſideration. That in all probability the Apoſtles d3d not obſerve 
any one fixed courſe of ſetling Church Government ; but ſetled it 
according to the ſeveral circumſtances of time, places and perſons. 
Several things premiſed far xlearing iti...) T his opinzon, though ſcem- 
wgly New, 1s proved at large to be moſt conſonant to Antiquity, by 
the ſeveral reftimonies of Clemens Rom. Alexandrinus, Epipha- 
nius (whoſe teſtimony is correfied, explained and vindicated) la. 
ry, and tiers others. This opruonof great conſequence toward: 
var preſent peare. No foundation for Lay-Elders, euthet in-Sers- 
prone. or antiquity” 3. Conſiacration. Meer - Apoſt olica} prottrce , 
of ſuppoſext, founds wort any divine right proved by afomrfold Ar gu 
ment Thee regiat of riches reſolved upon the ſarne principles with that of 
Clurth-G overnment. Rites 'and tnſtitutions Apoſtolical. grown quite 
out.of 'wſe amorg the Jeueral. comendiug parties. P. 230; 
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CHAP. 'VH. 


HE Cyx-ches polity in the ages after the Apoſtles conſidered, 
Emwidcices thence that no certain unalter able form of Church 
Government as delivered to them. 1. Becauſe Church power did 


enlarge as the Churches did. Whether any Metropolitan Churches * 


eſtabliſhed-by the Apoſtles, Soven Churches of Alia, whether Mes 
tropolitical, Philippi no Metropolss either in civil or eccleſiaſtical ſenſe 
Several degrees of inlargement of Churches. Ghurckes firſt the Chrs- 
ſtant inwhole Cities, proved by ſeveral arguments, the Eulogie an 
#vidence of 1t.Churches extended into the neighbour territories by the 
preaching-there of City Presbyters; thence comes the ſuboraination 
verrveerr thym.Churches by degrees inlarged to Dioceſes;, from thence 
to Provinces. The original of. Metropolitans and Patriarchs. 2. 
No certain form uſed im all Churches. Some Churches without By- 
ſhops, Scots; Goths. Some with but one-Brſhop in their whole .coun- 
try," Schythian, </Ethiopian Churches how governed. Many Cities 
awithoue Biſhops. Dioceſes much altered. . Biſhops diſcontinued in 
ſeveral Charches for many years. 3. Conforming Eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment tothe civil,in the extent of Dioceſes. The ſuburbicarian 
Churches what. Biſhops anſwerable to the civil Governours. Churches 
power reſe from the greatneſs of Cities. 4. Validity of ordination by, 
Presbyters tn places where Biſhops were. The caſeof lichiras diſcuſſed; 
#nſt ances given of ordination by Presbyters not pronounced null. x, 
T he Churchesprudence in managing Peefairsdy the ſeveralCanons 

Provincial Synods, Codex Canonum P. 346. 


M— Py — 


boa © CHAP. | VII 


EIS into the Tudgement of Reformed Divines concern 
ing the unalterable Divine Right of particular forms of 
Church-Governmem : wherein it is made appear, that the moſt 
eminent Druines of the Reformation did never conceive any one 
Form neceſſary " manifeſted by three . arguments. - 1. | From 
the. juigement of thoſe who make the Form of” Church Government 
mutable, and to depend upon the wiſdom of the Magiſtrate and 
Church. Thzs cleared tohave been the judgement of moſs Dis 
vines of the Church of England ſince the Reformation. Archb- 
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ſhop Cranmers judgment, with others of the Reformation in Ed- 
ward 6. time, now firſt publiſhed from his authentich MS. The 
ſame ground of ſetlng Epiſcopacy in Q. Elizabeth's rime. The 
judgement of Archisſhop \Wnitgitt, Byſhop Bridges, Dv. Loe, 
Mr. Hooker, largely to that purpoſe, in King James bu time. 
The Kings oyn opinzen. Dr. Sutcliffe. Since of Crakanthorp, 
Ms. Hales, Ar. Chillingworth. The teſtimony of Forreign Di- 
vines to the ſame purpoſe, Chemnitius, Zanchy. French Ds- 
vines, Peter Moulin, Fregevil, Blondel, Bochartus, Amy- 
raldus. Other learned men, Grotius, Lord Bacon, Oc. 2. Thoſe 
who look upon equality as the Primitive Form, yet judge Epiſco- 
pacy lawful. Auguſtane Confeſſion, Melanchton. Articuli 
Smalcaldici. Prince of Anhalt, Hyperius, Hemingius: the 
praftice of moſt Forreign Churches. Calvin and Bea toth ay- 
provirig Epiſcopacy and Dioceſan Churches. Salmaſius, Cc. 3. 
Thoſe who judge Epiſcopacy to be the Primitive Form, yet look not or 
it as neceſſary, Biſhop Jewel, Fulk, Field, Biſhop Downam , 
Biſhop Bancroft, Biſhop Morton, - Biſhop Andrews, Saravia, 
Francis Maſon, 4nd others. The Concluſion hence laid in order ts 
peace. Principles conducing thereto. 1. Prudence muſt be »ſed in 
Church Government, at laſt confeſſed by all parties. Independents 
in eletive Synods, and Church Covenants, admiſſion of Members , 
number in Congreg ations. Presbyterians in Claſſes and Synods, Lay- 
elders, &c. Epiſcopal in Dioceſes, Cauſes, Rites, &c. 2. That 
prudence beſt, which comes neareſt Primitvve prattice. A Preſi- 
dency for life over an Eccleſiaſtical Senate ſhewed to be that form ; 
in order to it. Presbyteries to be reſtored. Dyoceſes leſſened. 
Provincial Synods kept twice a year. The reaſonableneſs and eaſt 
neſs of Accomodation ſhewed. The whole concluded. Þ. 383. 384. 
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A Weapon-Salve for the Churches wounds : 
OQR, 
The Divine right of particular forms of 
Government in the Church of God, diſcuſſed and 
examined according to the principles of the Law 
of Nature, the poſitive Laws of God, the pra. 
tice of the Apoſtles, and the Primitive Church': 
And the judgement of Reformed Divines. 
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PART I 
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CHAP. L 


Things neceſſary for the Churches peace, muſt be clearly reveal» 
.ed. The form of Charch Government not ſo,” as appears 
the remaining controverſie about it. An evidence thence, 
.that Chriſt never intended any one form, as the only means to 
peace in the Church. The nature of a divine right diſcuſſed. 
Right in general either makes things Lawful , or elſe Due. 
For the former , a non-prohubition ſufficient, the latter an ex- 
. preſs command, Duty ſuppoſeth legiſlation and promulg- 
tion. The Queſtion ſtated. Nothing binds unalterably but 
by vertue of a ſtanding Law, and that twofold, The Law 
of nature and poſitrve Laws of God. Three wayes to know when 
poſrive Laws are unalterable. The dime right ariſing from 
Scripture examples, divine atts, and divine approbation con[i- 


dered, 


SZ7F. E that impoſeth any matter of opinion upon the 
2 belicfof others, without giving evidence of rea- 
<4 fon for it, proportionable to the confidence of 
8 his aſſertion, muſt either ſuppoſe the thing pro- 
pounded, to carry fuch unqueſtionable credenti- 
als oftruth and reaſon with it, that none who know what 

w—_ | 


they 
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they mean can deny it entertainment ; or elſe that his own 
underſtanding hath attained to fo great perfeftion, as to have 
authority ſufficient to oblige all others to follow it. This 
latter cannot be preſumed among any who haye aſſerted the 
freedom of their own underſtandings, from the diQtates of an 
infallible chair : but if any ſhould forget themſelves ſo far as 
cothink ſo, there needs no other argument to prove them 
not to be infallible in their aſlertioas, thanthis one aſſer. 
tion, that they are infallible, it being an omdoubted evidence 
that they are aCtually deceived who know ſo little the meaſure 
of their own underſtandings. The former can never be pretend- 
ed in any thing which is a matter of controverſie among men, 
who have not wholly forgot they are reaſonable creatures , 
by their bringing probable arguments for the maintaining one 
part of an opinion as well as another.In which caſe,though the 
arguments brought be not convincing for the neceſſary enter: 
taining either part to an unbiaſſed underſtanding, yet the dif- 
ference of their opinions.is argument ſufficient that the thing 
contended for 1s not -ſaclear as both — would make it to 
be on their own fide;& if ic benot a thing of neceſſity to ſalya- 
tion, it gives men ground to think that a final deciſion of the 
matter in controverlie, was never intended as aneceſſary means 
for the peace & unity of theChurch ofGod.For we cannot with 
any ſhew of reaſon imagine that our ſupreme Law-giver and 
Saviour,who hath made it a neceſſary duty in all true members: 
of his Church,to indeavour after the peace & unity of it ſhould 
ſuſpend the performance of that duty upon a-matter of opi- 
nion,which when men have uſed their utmoſt endeayours to 
fatisfie themſelves about, they..yet find, that thoſe very 
grounds which they are moſt inclinable to build their judge- 
ments upon; are either wholly rejzeted by others as wile and 
able as themſelves, or elſe it may be they erect a far different 
fabrick upon the very ſame foundations. 1t is no wayes con- 
fiſtent with the wiſdom of Chriſt in founding his Church, and 
providing for the peace and ſettlement of it, to leave ir at the 
mercy of mens private judgments & apprehenſi5ns of things, 
than which nothing is more uncertain,and thereby wake it to- 
depend vpon a con.ition never like to be attained in this 
world, whichis the agreement and Uniformity of mens opini- 
Gas- 
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Chap.t ; Forms of Church Government, examined. 


long as mens faces differ, their judgements will. 
And ml ater an Intelletus Averroiſtieus, the [ne un- 
derſtanding in all perſons, we have 1:ttle ground to:hope for 
ſuch an univerſal Harmony in the Intelletual world ; aad _- 
even ten the ſoul might paſs 'a different judgement _ = 
colours of things, according to- the different ti-Cture - the 
ſeveral Optick glalles in particular bodies which it ta - 4 
Proſpedt of things through. Reaſon and nn then 
give us little hopes of any peace in the Church, if T£ . unity 
of mens judgments be ſuppoſed the condition of it; the = 
inquiry then is, how the peace of the Church ſhall be ro 
ry, reſerved when men are under ſuch different perſwaſions 3 
eſpecially if they reſpect the means in order to —_— - 
ſettlement. For the wayes to peace like the ferti - oils 
Greece, have been oft times the occaſion of the greatelt quar- 
rels, And no ſickneſs is ſo dangerous as that entre ws 
ſick of their remedy , and nauſeate that moſt whic _ 
to their recovery. But while Phyſicians kan ran _ e 
Merhod of cure, the Patient languiſheth under = . ; 
and when men increaſe contentions in the behalf 0 —_ 
while they ſeery to court it, they deſtroy it. The - y way 
left for the Churches ſettlement and peace under ſuc O_ 
of apprehenſions concerning the means and Method - a - 
to it, isto pitch upon ſuch a foundation,if poſſible tobe foun 
out, whereon the different parties retaining their _ ” 
prehenſions, may yet be agreed to carry on the _ — 
in common, in order to the peace and tranquil _=—_ = 
Church of God. Which cannot be by leaving all abſo _ y 
to follow their own wayes ; for that were to build : = 
inſtead of Salem, Confuſion inſtead of Peace, it mult be t = 
by convincing men; that neicher of thoſe wayes ; to pzace an 


order which they contend about, is neceſſary by way of divine 


though ſome he as a means to an end ) but 
wr woes WI _ or form it muſt be, +is wholly _ to = 
prudence of thoſe in whoſe power and truſt it is to m_ e 
peace of the Church be ſecured on laſting mage ave ow 
nearly rhis concerns the preſent debate about the mw 
ment of the Church, any one may quickly diſcern. e 
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neceſſity in order to its peace and order, and -yct nothing 
hath preduced more diſorder and confuſion than our diſputes, 
about it have done. And our ſad experience ſtill rells us that 
after all our debates, and tne evidences brought on cither 
ſide, men yet. continue under very different apprehenſions 
concerning it. But if we more ſtrictly inquire into the cauſes 
of the great diſtances and animoſities which have riſen 
upon this controverſie, we [hall find it hath not been ſo much 
the difference cf judgments concerning the Primitive form 
of Government which hath divided men ſo much from one 
another, as the prevalency of faction and intereſt in thoſe 
whoſe Revenues have come from the rents of the Church, 
and among others of greater integrity it hath been the Prin- 
ciple or hypotheſis which men are apt totake for granted, 
without provirg it, viz. that it is in nocale lawful to vary 
from. that form which by obſcure and uncertain conj-Ctures 
they conceive to-have been the Primitive practice. For here- 
by men-look upon themſelves as oblig2d by an uraltcrable 
Law to endeayour the eſtabliſhment of that Idea of Govern- 
ment which oft-timcs aftetion ard intereſt more than reaſon 
and judgment hath formed within them; and ſo likewiſe 
bound to overthrow any other form not ſuitable to thoſe cor- 
reſpondencies which they are already engaged to maintain. 
If this then were the a of the wounds and breaches this 
day among us, the moſt ſucceſsful Weapon-falve to heal them, 
will be, to anoint the ſword which hath given the wound , 
by a ſeaſonable inquiry intothe nature and obligation of par- 
ticular forms of Government in the Church. The main ſub- 
ject then of our preſent debate will.be whether, any one par- 
ticular form of Church Government be ſcrled upon an unal- 
terable divine right; by vertue whereof all Churches are 
bound perpetually to obſerve that individual form? or whe. 
ther it be left to the prudence of every particular Church to 
agree upon that form of Government which it judgerh moſt 
conducible within its ſelf toattain the end of Government, 
the peace, order, tranquillity, ſettlement of the Church. If 
this latter be made fully appear, it is then evident that hows 
ever mens. judgements may differ concerning the Primitive 
form of Goyernment, there is. yet a ſure. ground- for 
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men to proceed on in order to the Churches peace. Which 
one con{1deration will be motive ſufficient to juſtifie an 
attempt of this nature, it being a deſign of ſo great im- 
porrance, as the recovery of an advantagious piece ot ground 
whercon different parties may with ſafety not only treat, but 
agree in order toa ſpeedy Accommodation, 

We come therefore cloſely to the buſineſs in hand, an.l for 
the better clearing of our paſſage , we ſhall ficſt diſcuſs the 
nature of a divine right, and ſhew wh:reon an unalterable 
divine xight muſt be founded, and then proceed to ſhew ho:y 
far any form of Government inthe Church is letled upon.fuch 
a right. Right in the general is arelative thing,and tae lignih- 
cation and import of it muſt be taken from the reſpect it bears 
to the Law which gives it.For although in common acception 
it be oftcn underſtood to be the ſanie with the Law its ſelf, 
as it is the.rule of aftions (in which ſenſe Fi nature, reuts- 
un, civile,is taken for the ſeveral Laws of Nature, Nations and 
particular States) yet I ſay[jzs,and ſo right, is properly ſome- 
thing accruing toa perſon by vertue of thatLaw which is made, 
and 10 jr nature 15 that right which every man is inveſted in 
by the Law of nature, which 1s properly jus perſone,aad is by 
ſome cald jus aR,vum,, which is defined by Grotizs to be 
Qualitas moralis perſone. competens ad aliquid juſte habendum 
aut agendum, by Leſſuzs to be Poteſtas Legitima ad rem ali- 
quam obtinendam, Cc. $0 that by theſe deſcriptions, right is 
that power which a wan hath by Law todo, have or obtain 
any thing. But the moſt full deſcription of ir is given by 
Martinins, that it is acharens perſons neceſſitas vel poteſtas reita 
ad aliquid agendum, omittenazum aut permittendum, that where. 
by any perſon lies under a neceſſity of doing, omitting or ſuf- 
fering a thing tobe , or elſe hath a lawful authority of do- 
Ing,+c. For we areto conſider that there isa twofold right , 
either ſuch whereby a man hath liberty and freedom by, the 
Law to do any thing; or ſuch whereby it becomes a mans 
neceſſary duty todo any thing. The opening of the diff- 
rence of theſe two,and the different influences they have upon 
perfons and things, is very uſetul to our preſent p'1rpoſe ; 
Jws then 1s firſt that which IS juſt um ; fo Iſidore, Fre diftun quia 
fuſtum eſt. So whateyer is jaſt, men have right to doit, 
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Now a thing may befaid to be juſt either more generally, as 
it ſignifies any thing which is lawful, or in a more reſtrained 
{ſenie,when it imphes ſome rhing that is equal and due ro ano- 
ther. So Arzſtorle diltributes > dxgzvy 1NtO 33 vopuur u; o 
iy. Theformer ſenſe of it is here only pertinent, as it im- 
plies any thing which may be done according to Law, that is 
done jure,becauſe a man hath right to do it. In orderto this 
we are to obſerve that an expreſs politiye command is not ne- 
cellary to make athing lawful, but a non-prchibirion by a 
Law is ſufficient for that. For it being the nature of Laws to 
bound vp mensrigkrs, what is not forbidden by theLww is there. 
by ſuppoſed to be left 1n mens power itil-ro do it. . So that, it 
isr0 lictle purpoſe for men to ſeek for poſitive commands for 
every particular ation to make it lawtul; it ſufficeth to make 
any action lawful , 'it there be no bar made by any direct or 
conſequental prohibition : unleſs it be in ſuch-things whoſe 
lawfulaeſs and goodneſs depend upon a meer poſitive coms 
mand. For in thoſe things which are therefore only good 
becauſe commanded, a command is neceſlary to make them 
lawſul, asin immediate poſitive 7&3 of worſhip towards 
Goa; 1n which nothing is lawful any turther than it is found- 
ed upon a divine command. 1 ſpeak not of circumſtances 
belonging to the atts of worſhip;hut whatever is looked upon 
as a part of divine worſhip if it be not commanded by God him- 
{elf, it is no wayes acceptable to him, and therefore not law. 
ful. *Soovur Saviour cites that our of the Prophet, In wain 
as they 'wor(hip me, teaching for Doltrines, the commandments 
of niev, which the Chaldee Paraphraſt and Syriack verſion 
render thus , Reverentia quem mibs exhibent, eſt ex precepto & 
documento bumano, plainly impuring the reaſon of Gods re 
jeting their worſhip to the want of a divine command for 
what they did. And therefore Terrxllian condemns all thoſe 
things to be wacue obſervationis CF ſuperſtition; deputanda , 4 
ſuperſtitzous, which are done ſine allius Dominics aut. Apoſte- 
hici precepti autoritate , without the warrant of divine cons 
mand. Although even here we may ſay roo, thar ir isnot 
meerly the want ofa divine precept which makes any part of 
divine worſhip uncommanded by God unlawful, but the 
general prohibition,that nothing ſhould bedoue ia the = me- 
late 
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diate worſhip of God, but what we havea divine command 
for. However in matters of meer decency and order in the 
Church of God, or in any other civil ation of the lives of 
men, it is 10ugh to make things lawfu], if they are nor for- 
bidden. But againſt this, that a non-prohibition 1s warrant 
enough-to make any thing lawful, this obj2Cftion will be ſoon 
ſeyvyed , that it is an argument ab authoritate negative, and 
therefore is of no forcez To which lanſwer, that the rule if 
taken without limitation upon which this objeCtion is founded, 
is not true ; for althoughan argument ab authoritate negatiz e 
as to matter of fact ayails not,yet tie negative from authority 
as to matter of Law and command 1s of great force and 
ſtrength. 1 grant the argument holds not here > we do not 
read that ever Chriſt or his Apoſtles did fuch-a thing, therefore 
it is not to be done, but this, We read of no Law or precepc 
commanding us to do it, therefore it is not unlawful not to do 
it;and we read of no prohibition forbidding us to do it,therc- 
fore it may be lawfully done; this holds true and' good, and 
that upon this twofold reaſon. Firſt, from Gods intention 
in making known his will, which was not to record every 
particular fa&'done by himſelf, or Chriſt, or his Apoſtles, bur 
it was to lay down thoſe general and {tanding Laws, whereby 
kis Church in all ages ſhoul4 be guided and ruled: and in: 
order to a perpetual obligation upon the conlciences, - there 
muſt be a ſufficient promulgation of thoſe Laws which 
muſt bind men. Thus in the caſe of Infant-baptiſm, it is 
a very weak unconcluding argument to ſay that Infants 
muſt not be baptized ,. becauſe we never read that Chriſt 
or his Apoſtles did it; for this is a negative in matter of fact; 
but on the other ſide it is an evidence that- infants are 
not to be excluded from baptiſm, becauſe there is no divine 
Law which doth prohibit their admiſſion into the Church 
by it; for this 1s the ncgative ofa Law; and if it had 
beea Chriſts intention to have excluded any. from admiſ- 
fon into the Church who were admitted before as Infants 
were, there muſt have. bcen ſome poſitive Law whereby 
fich an intention of Chriſt ſhould have been expreſſed ; For 
rething can make that unlawful which was a duty before, but 
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who alone hath power to reſcind as well-as to make Lang 
And therefore Antipedobapriſts mult inſtead -of rc quiring WW. veal 
a po'itive command tor baptizing Infants, themſelves produce WM {bot 
au expreſs prohibition excludingthem, or there.can beno ap. MW to f 
maya oj reaſon given why the 'Goſpel ſhould exclude any MW 1" ti 

com theſe priviledges, which the Law admitted them to. MW obli 
Secondly, I argue trom the intention and end of Laws, which {MW law! 
is to circumlcribe and reſtrain thematural liberty of man, by MW by " 
binding him to the obſervation of ſome particular precepts, MW 19d 
Ard therefore where there is not a particular command WM whic 
and nrohibition, itis in rature and reaſon ſuppoſed that men MW conf 
are lcft to their natural freedem; as 1s plain in poſitive hu Wh g2ric 
mane Laws; wherein men by compact and agreement for WW Patu: 
their mutual good in ſocieties were willing to reſtrain them. MW 90d 
ſclves from thoſe things which ſhould prejudice the good of Ml Nis $ 
the community; this being the ground of mens firſt incloſing W Muni 
their rights and common priviledges, it muſt be ſuppoſed that {MW ©4ua 
what is not ſo incloſed, is left common to. all as their juſt WW Men 
right and priviledpe ſtill. So it is in divine poſitive Laws; alrho 
God inrendirg to bring ſome of Mankind to happineſs by con: IM 4091 
ditions of his own appointing, hath laid down many poſitive them 


precepts, binding men to the practice of thoſe things as du- ably 
tics which are commanded by him. But where we find nocom This 
mand for performance, we cannot look upon that as an imme, of it, 
diate duty, becauſe of the neceſlary relation between duty and mg 
n 


Law:and fo where we find no prohibition,there we can have no _ 
ground to think that men are debarted frcem the liberty of do», wr q 
el 


ing things not forbidden. For as we ſay of exceptions as to 4" 

general Laws and rules, that an-exception expreſled firm his in 
regulam in ron exceptis, makes the rule ſtronger in things Cale z 
not expreſſed as excepted ; fo it is as todivine'/prohibitions; ful; t 
as to the poſitives, that thoſe prchibitions we read in Scripture on 


make other things net prohibited to be therefore lawful, 
becauſe nct expreſly forbidden. As Gods forbidding Adam deter! 
to taſte of the fruit of one tree did give him a liberty to raſte gcner, 
of all the reſt. Indeed, had not God at all revealed bis MW © P* 
will and Lawsto us by his word, there might have been ſom = 
plea why men ſhould have waited for particular revelati+ odds 
ors todittate the goodneſs or eyil cf particular attions, not ig 
: determined 
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determined by the-law of nature ;: but ſince. God hath re- 
vealed his. willy there-can be no realon given why — 
ſhould not be lawfull to do, which God. hath not thovghr 

to forbid men the doing of, Further we: are to obſerve that 
in theſe things which are thus undetermined in reference to an 
obligation to duty, but left to our natural liberty as things 


; | 


: 


' 


lawful, the contrary tothat which 1s thus lawtul, is not there- 


by made unlawful. - But both parts are left in mens power 
todo, or not to do them; as is evident in all thoſe things 
which carry a general. equity with them, and ate therefore 


conſonant to the Law of nature, but have no particular obli- ' 


gation, as not flowing. immediately from. any dictate of rhe 
natural Law. Thus community of goods is lawful by the law 
and principles of nature, yet every man batha lawtul right to 
his goods by dominion and propriety. And in a ſtate of Com- 
munity it was the right of every man to impropriate upon a juſt 
equality, ſuppoſing a preceeding compaet and mutual agree- 
ment. Whence it is that ſome of the School-men ſay that 
although the Law of nature be immutable as to its precepts 


and prohibitions, yet not as to its demonſtrations ( as they call 


them ) as, Do, 4s you would be done to, bind always indiſpen- 
ſably ; but that in aſtate of nature all things are common to all; 
This is true, but it binds not men to the neceſlary obſervance 
of it, Theſe which they call demonſtrations are only ſuch 
things as are agreeable to nature, but not particularly com- 
manded by any inCiſpenſable precept of it. Thus likewiſe 
it is agreeable to nature that the next of the Kindred ſhould 
be heir to him who dies inteſtate, bur he may lawfully wave 
his intereſt if he pleaſe. Now to apply thisto our preſent 
caſe; According to this ſenſe of jus for that which is law- 


ful; thoſe things may. be ſaid to be jure divino which are not. 


determined one way or other by any poſitive Law of God, 
but are left wholly as things lawful, tothe prudence of men to 
determine them in a way agreeable to natural light, and the 
general rules of the word of God. In which ſenſe | aflert 
any particular form of Government agreed on by the Goyer- 
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nours of the Church, conſonapt to the- general rules of ' 


Scripture, to be by Divine right, 5. e. God by his own laws 


hath given men a power and liberty to deterrgine the antes: 
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lar form of Cliurch"Government among-them. And hence 


it 0ay.appear-thar though one form of Goverdmentde agrees 


able £o the>word,. it doth not follow that another" ismnor z or 
becauſe one is lawſul, another is unlawful ;- but one form may 
be more. agreeable to ſome parts, places, people-and-times 
thag others are. In which caſe that-form of Government 
is29 be;ſerled which is moſt agreeable tothe preſent ſtate'of a 
place, and is. moſt advantagiouſly conducible ro the promo- 
ting.the ends of. Church-Govergmentinthat place or Nation; 
I conclude then according to this ſenile of jus, ' that the Ratio 
regimins Eccleſiaſtics is juris divins natarahks, -that is, that the 
reaſon of Church, Government is immutable, and holds in al} 
times and places, which-is the preſervation of the peace and 
unity, of the Church-: but the mogdres regominss ' Eccleſraſties,” the 
particular | form of that Government 1s Juris divini perniifſivi; 
that both the Laws of God and nature have left it to the Pry: 
dence of particular Churches to determine it. 'This may be 
cleared by a parallel inſtance. - The reaſon and the ſcience of 
Phyſick is immutable, but the particular preſcriptions of, thar 
ſcience are much varied, according to- the different tempets' 
of. Patients. And the yery-ame reaſon in Phyſick which' pres 
{cribes one ſort of Phyſick to one,- doth: preſtribe a + different 
fort to another, . becauſe the temper or.diſeale-of the one' calls' 


fora different method of cure, yet the ground and end of both / 
preſcriptions wasthe very ſame, to recover the Patient from" 
hisdiſtemper. So 1 ſay an our preſent caſe; the Ground and" 


reaſon of Goyernmentm the Church is wnalterable by divine” 


righe,. yea and that very reaſon which determines the particu- - 
lac forms ; but yet thoſe particular. forms flowing from that 


immutable reaſon, may be. very different in themſelves, and 
may. alter according to the ſeveral circumſtances of times, 


and- places, .and perſons, for the more- commodious adyan-- 


cing the main end of: Government. © As in morality there 
can be but one thing to a man 1 genere ſummi bon, as the chief 


ood, quo tendit + in quod thrigit arcum———to which he re: - 
ers all other things, yet- there-may be-many things # genre". 
bon conducents, - as means in order to attaining that:end; - $0 


though Church-Government- vary not as to/t , end ' 
and reaſon of it, yet it-may-as to the particular forms -of it t+* 
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Asis further evident as to form of civil! Goverritent, though 
the end of all be the-ſame; yet Monarchy,' Ariſtscracy} and 
Democracy are inthemlſelves lawful means for the attainin 
the ſame commonend. And as Alenſis determines it in 
caſe of Community of goods by the Law of nature, that the 
ſam2 reaſon of the Law of nature which did ditate commy-s 
nity of gools to/be molt ſuitable ro man in the ſtatelof 'inno# 
cency, did in (his faln eſtate preſcribe a propriety of goods] 
as moſt agreeable to it ;, ſa that herein the modas ebſervantiil 
differed, but the ratio precepts. was the fame ſilly which was 
mans comfortable enjoyment of: the'Accomodarions-of life 5 
which in innocency might haveibcen beſt-done. by 'cottmunity, 
but .in mans degenerate condition, mult; be! by a'propriety: 
So the ſame reaſon 'of Church-Govermem may 'eall' for- an 
equality in the.perſons, —_—— Governours'of: the Church 
in one place, which may call for ſuperiority and ſubordination 
10 another. p [ | [96% OE 
Haying now diſpatched the firſt ſenſe: of a divine* right, 
| come.to the other, which is the main ſeat of the cooroyerſie,: 
and therefore will require a- longer debate, And-fo jwiis that? 
which makes a thing to- become a duty: fo jus queſs juſſam, and 
juſſa jura, as Ayſinpvolt 6, e, that whereby a thing 1s not! 
only. Lcitum, in. mens | power:to do it orno; bur 45 made- 
debirams and 38 conſtituted a duty+by the: force and 'vertde'ofia 
divine command..: Now: mans obligation ro any thing 2s "2 
duty doth ſuppoſe on the part of him from whoſe aathority- 
he derives his obligation, both legsſlationt and promulg ation. 
Ficlt there muſt. be a legiſlative power commanding it z which © 
fit reſpets only the putward ations of a man in a Natioty 
inbodiedi by Laws, is.the ſapreme Magiſtrate ; bot'if the obli- 
gation .refpett the' conſcienees> of all-men direQly and: in 
mediately; then. none have/the power to ſettle anything Þy* 
way of an-univerſal ſtanding. Law, (but 'God hi f:- Who ' 
by being ſole Creator and Goyernour of the world; hattvalone' 
abſolute and; independent-Dominion and antbority' over ths "| 
ſouls of menz\ 1But belides.tegiſtation,anbrher thing ineceſſiity"» 
to Mans obligatzon.t6 duty, 13a" ſufficienc* [gation of "the *\ 
Law made; ; Becauſe though before this: there be the-ground* - 
of obedience on mans part to - Gods commands, yet _ 
2 m 
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muſt be a particular declaration of the Laws, whereby mag 
is bound in order to the determination of Mans duty. Which 
in poſitives is ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that unleſs there be'a 
ſufficient promvlgation and declaration of the will of the 
Law-giver, mans ignorance is excuſable in reference to them, 
and ſo frees from guilt and the obligation to puniſhment z, but 
it is otherwiſe in reference to the diftates of the natural Law, 
wherein though man be at a loſs for them, yet his own con- 
tracted pravity being "the cauſe of his blindaefs, leaves him 
without excuſe. Hence it-is ſaid with good reaſon , that 
though man under the moral Law, was bound to obey Go- 
ſpel-precepts, as to the reaſon and ſubſtance of the duties by 
them commanded, as Faith, Repentance from dead works; 
and New -obedience; yet a more full and particular revelat/ 
on by the Goſpel was neceſlary, for the particular determina- 
tion of the general atts of obedience, to particular objects 
under their ſeveral Modifications expreſſed in the Goſpel, 
And therefore faith and repentance under the moral Law 
taken as:; a tranſcript of the Law of Nature, were required: 
under their general notion as aCts of obedience, but 'not-in 
that particular relation which thoſe afts have under the Coe: 
venant of Grace, Which particular determination of the 
general acts to ſpecial objects under different reſpects, ſome 
call New precepts of the Goſpel, others New light ; but taking 


that light as-it hath an influence-upon the:conſciences of -meny/ 


the difterence is ſo ſmall, ' that it deſerves not to be named 
Controverſie. 


” 


But that which I am now clearing is this, that whatſoever: 


binds Chriſtians as an univerſal ſtanding Law, mult be clearly 
revealed as ſuch, and laid down in Scripture in ſuch evident 
terms, as all who: have their ſenſes exerciſed therein; may 
diſcern it to have been the will of Chriſt, that ir ſhould pet»: 
petually oblige all believers-to the Worlds end, asisclear is 
the cafe of Baptiſm, and the Lords ſupper. But: here I ſhalb 
add one thing by way of caution; That there is not the ſame: 
neceflity for a particular andclear revelation-in 'the alterath 
on Of a Law d in ſome circumſtances of itz-as thars 
is for the —— New Law. As 'to'the former 5" 
viz,, the change of a ivg Law as to ſome particular cir- 
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cumſtance, a different praQtice by perſons guided by an infal- 
lible ſpirit is ſufficient; which is the caſcas to the obſeryati- 
on of the Lords day under the Goſpel : For the fourth Com- 
man-i ſtanding in force as to the Morality of it, a differenc 
prattice by the Apoſtles may be ſafficient for the, particular 
determination of the more ritual and occaſional part of ir, 
which was the limitation of the obſeryation of it to that cer- 
tain day. Solikewiſe that other Law ſtanding in force, that 

rſons taken into Covenant with God ſhould be admitted 
by ſoene viſible ſign, Apoſtolical practice clearly manifeſted, 
may be ſufficient ground to conclude what the mind of Chriſt 
was, asto. the application of it to particular perſons ;, and 
what qualifications are requiſite in fuch as are capable of. ad- 
miſſion, as in the caſe of Infants. Whereby it is clear why 
there is no particular Law. or command in reference to them 
under the Goſpel, becauſe it was only tre application of a.Law 
in force already. to particular perſons, which might. be ga- 
thered ſufficiently from the Apoſtles praCtice, the Analogy of 
the diſpenſation, the equal reaſon of excluſion under the 
Law, and yet — the continual admiſſion of 
them then into the ſame Goſpel-Covenant, Circumciſion being 
the ſeal of the rigtitcouſneſs of.faith. Bur this by the way to 
prevent miſtakes. We muſt now by parity of reaſon ſay, 
that either the former Law, in thoſe things wherein it was not 
typical, muſt hold in reference to the form of Government 
in the Chorch 'of Chriſt, or elſe that Chriſt by an univerſal. 
Law hath ſetled all order in Church Government among the 
Paſtorsthemfelves; or elſe that he bath left it to the prudence 
of eyery particular Church, to determine its own form of 
Government, which I conceive is the direCt. ſtate of the Que-. 
ſtion about, Divine Right; viz. Whether the particular form: 
of Government inthe Church be ſetled by an univerſal binding, 
Law orno? : 

But for a+ further clearing the ſtate of the queſtion, we 
muſt conſider what it is that makes an unalterable Divine 
Right, or a ſtanding .Law in the Church of God: for thoſe 
whofound forms of Government upon a Divine Right, do 
not. plead' a Law in exprefs terms, but ſuch hin from 
whence'a Divine Right by Law. may be inferred, Which 1. 
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rtow come toexarnine ; and-that which T lay down, as a. Pats 
lxtum,” or'a” certain concluſion according to which. I ſhall.ex, 
{mine others aſlections concerning Divine Right, is, That 
nothing isfonnded upon a Divine Right, nor can bind Chyj. 
ſtians diretly or conſequentially as a poſitive Law, but what 
may be certainly known to have come from God, with an ing 
tention to oblige believers to the wotlds end, For either we 
muſt fay it binds Chriſtians as a Law when God did not iat; 

it ſhould, or elſe Gods intentions to bind all believers by it 
muſt be clearly manifeſted. Now then, ſo many ways and, 
nd more as a tmng may beknown to come from Gad.. with.an 
intention tooblige all perpetually, a thing may be Wy to. bg, 
of an' unakterable Divine Right; and thoſe can be no' mare, 
than'theſe two, Eithiet' by the Law of Nature, or. by ſome, 
poſitive Law of God: Nothing elſe can bind uniyerſally, 
and--perpetbally but one of theſe 'two, or by vertue of them, 
as ſhall be' made” appear. 1 begin with the Law of Nature; 
The Law'of Nature binds indiſpetſably, as 'it depends nog; 
upon any arbitrary conſtitutions, but is founded upon the ins; 
trinſecal-nature' of good and evil in the things themſelves, 
antecedently 'to' any poſitive <declaration of Gods will. . So; 
that til} the' nature of good and evil be changed, that Lay js; 
unalterable-as 'to its obligation. When, I ſay, the Law-gf; 
Nature \s indiſpenſable,” my meaiiing is, that 1n thoſe thingy; 
which imtiiediarely flow from that Law by way of precept, /av 


the three'firſt cotninatids of the Moral Law, no man can by! 
any poſitive Law be exempted from his obligation _ them 1 
neither by any abrogation of the: Laws themſelyes, nor by.: 


derogation from them, nor ingerpyrtargn of them, nor change” 


an the formal 'reaſon of ' mans obedience , to® the, pre. 
cepts of this L 


Netas'it is taktttfor an it 
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are theſe neceſſary duties of humane nature ( in which ſenſe 
Hriſtotle defines a natural Law to be that which narex3 mv 


Poem Wl 06% ye V2, hath every where the ſame force and ſtrength, 
hall ex, i. ."a$ Androhicus Rhodin very well interprets it, ang' dr0poamms 
p That tits T4 ipheats 5 Vacs Tyuor, 3 miigvozum Tes ggivag x Megs 
d Chi: vote, "among al{ that have the free uſe of their reaſon and facul- 
l what ries) yet 1 fay, it is not bare reaſon which binds men to the 

42 ils I doing of thofe things commanded in that Law, bur ay it is 
ter We I expreſſive of an erernal Law, and deduceth its obligation 
Aiotend iN from thence. And ſo this Law, if we reſpect the riſe, extent, 
*byit IN and immutability of 'it, may be call'd deſervedly the Law of 
Ys 20d, WF Nature; but if we look at the emanation, efflux, and Origi- 
ath.an, BN 121 of it, it is a divine Law, and ſoit is call'd by Melina, Al- 


to, bg phinſuz 4 Caſtro, and others, For. the ſanftion of this Law of 


Are, Wl Natbre, as well as others, depends po the wil of God, and 
' lome; Wl therefore the dbligation mult come from him, it being in the 
erlally, "of no other to puniſh for the breach. of a Law, but. 
them, thoſe'who had the Legiſlative power to cauſe the obligation 
arure;; Wtoit. lt appears then f:om hence, that whatever by jult con- 
Is 98; Wl ſeuence tan be deduced from the preceptive Law of Nature. 
he 1s! MN is'of Divine Right, becauſe from the very nature of that Law 
Elves, (it being indiſperfable) 'it appears that God had an intent to 
kN oblige all mere irithe world by it. 


he ſecond way whereby we may know what is of Divine 
Right, is 'by Gods poſitive Laws; for God, being 
pream'Governour 0t the world, hath the Legiſlative power 
in his hands, to bind to the performance of. what duties, he: 
pleaſe, which carry no repugnancy in themto his Divine Na- 


ten Law was, that man ſhould haye a copy of all Divine con« 
ſitutions by him, that he_ might therein read what his, duty 


ae by the Jews call'd IVWP and FWD abſolutely, with, 
ot any addition; becauſe they are of ſuch things as do per- 
petually bind, which becauſe they are knewn. to all by natu- 


ſcientia, and being that their righteouſneſs is ſo evident 
apparent, they call them PB WWgn.oNT, verde, redoing . 


the Sus. 


ture and goodneſs. Hence ariſe all thoſe poſitive Laws of. 
God which we have in Scripture; for Gods [end in his writs : 
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was toward his Maker. The precepts of the Law. of Nature,. . 


rallight, they ſometimes call them appar angry | 
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but the cleareſt difference between the precepts of the Lay 
of Nature, and other poſitive commands, is that which thefa, 


Exercit. mous Jſ. Caſaubon takes notice of out of the Jewiſh Door, 

_ - Obſervant dottiſſims « Rabbinis inter T"8D & DAMN. bay 

—_ _« efſe differentiam, quod Mitlvoth, ſve preceptorum ratio aperts 

ſet.gz, tft, ut Deum cole, honora patrem & matrem, at Chukin ſtay. 

ta (rve decreta earum rerum efſe dicunt quarum OV8. ratio ſol 

Deo ſit nota, ut circumciſions C&  ſunilium. The realon. of 

the Laws of Nature is evident, but of poſitive Laws there js 

Seld.d& no reaſon to be given JYD.TTMM NR NIN nou of alia 

nfo preter decretum regis: no other account to be given of them 

"Carol but the will of God. The Laws of Nature are by the LXX.. 

often call'd Mgvajuare, and fo uſed, Rom. 2.16. by Juſtin 

Colloq. cum Martyr, m6 xg8oxs x; gue x alw vie xgaa” DY Foſephus, Tis Qu ow. 

| ps. Jo. Sgreguatre but Gods politive Laws are call'd wwnaai, thence 
| * grn.li$.16. we read of Zachary and Elizabeth, Lyuke 1. 6. mog$v0 eros u 


Cap. io. mweleus Tais Wehais u Sngiea peer, Fo. walking in all the ordy 
V. Grote in nances and commandments of God blamel;ſs, and thoſe are calld. 
Luc. 1:6. LG- naar w Sypar, by S. Paul, Ephel. 2.15. The Lay 
of commandments 18 ordinances. Now although this diffe- 
rence be not always obſerved in the words in Scripture, 
yet there is a val difference between the things themſelves, 
though both equally commanded by God. That which is 
moſt to our preſent purpoſe to obſerve, is, that poſitives bei 
murable and alferable in themſelves, a bare Diyine com 
— is not ſufficient to make them immutable, unleſs there be 
likewiſe expreſled, that it is the will of God, that they ſhould 
always continue. This was that which the Jews ſtumbled at 
ſo much, and doto this day, becauſe they are aſſured their 
Law came once from God , therefore it muſt of neceſlity. 
have a perpetual obligation: as may be ſeen in their two 
great Doctors Maimonides and Abarbirel , - who both of 
them make the eternity of the Law one of the fundamental 
Articles of their Creed. But. Abarbinel (plits this Article it», 
to two; whereof the firſt is, that the Law of Adoſes ſhall 
never be" changed ,," the other, that no other Law ſhall come 
in "ſtead of it. The original of which grand errour is from 
want of obſerving _the difference between things com- 


manded by God, fone 6f which are good , and therelior 
y Coll 
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commanded ; . others commanded, qud therefore good.., In 
which lattcr; if the reaſon of the, command cealgth,. the con. 
mand its-ſelf obligeth no longer. As, the ceremonial Law 
wasto be their awdeyoy3s tis xe, Which is nog meant in-re- 
gard of the ſharp 1evere nature of the, Law to drive them 
unto Chriſt, as it is by many” interpreted, but, the Law is a Px» 
dagogue in regard of its. tutorage and conduct, as it ſignifie 
ed. him whoſe office it was-to conduct Noblemens Children 
to 'the School ( as a learned man oblerves) This being then 
the office of the Law, when the Church. was now entred into 
Chriſts School, the office of this Pzdagogue then . ceaſed, 
And ſo the ceremonial ,Law needed no. abrogation, at all, 
expiring of its ſelf at Chriſts coming, as Laws made.for the 
times of war do when peace comes. . Only becauſe the 
Jews were ſo hardly periwaded that it ſhould expire ( the 
believing Jews conceiving at firſt the Goſpel came rather to 
help them to obey the Law of doſes thaa to cancel the ob- 
ligation of it ) therefore it was,necellary that a more ho- 
nourable -burial, ſhould be; given to it, | and the Apoſtles 
ſhould pro roſtr55, declare more fully that believers were freed 
from that Yoke of ceremonies, under which the neck of their 
fore-fathers had groaned folong. It appears then that a poſt, 
tive Law coming from God doth not meerly by vertue of its 
being enafted by God, bind perpetually all perſons unleſs there 
be a declaration of Gods will. adjoyned, that it ſhould do ſo; 
It will be here then..well worth our inquiry to find out 
ſome x9r7igia or notes of difference whereby to know when 
politive laws bind immutably, when not; I ſhall lay down 
theſe following, Firſt, whqn (the ſame reaſon of the com- 
mand continues ſtill,then we-cannot conceive how that which 
was inſtituted upon ſuch an'account as remains ſtill, ſhould 
not have the ſame force now which it had at firſt. That po- 
tive Law under which dam . was in his ſtate of innocency 
touching the forbidden: fcpit, did not bind any longer tian 
his fall ; becauſe the reaſon of the command ceated, which was 
the tryal of mans obedience : For which, God made choice 
of a yery facile and caſe command, according to rhat jul. of 
Politicians, In minimss obedientie periculum faint Legrſinto- 
res, of which they give this rational account, £414 legiſ/4t9> 
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1s ad obedientiam obligantis potim habenda eſt ratio quan yi 
de qua lex eft lata: thence arole that Law of the Ephori at Spar 
ta, barbam tondere, to which no other reaſon was annexed but W the 
this, obtemperare legibize, to Jearn them to obey the Laws W we! 
This was Gods aim in that eaſie command givento Aden, te or 2 
make thereon an experiment of mans willingneſs to obey his MW if lc 
maker, and wherein man ſoon loſt that Obſequii gloria, as be MW beſfi 
in Taxcitz: calls it, which as Pliny ſaith is in eo major guod quit era 
wins velit. But had this Law been a ſtanding Law for al W Go 
mankind, it would have continued its obligation (till ; but fince MW are 
we ſce that it was only a perſonal, temporary, probative pre- W pre: 
cept; for no ſooner was man fallen but its obligation ceaſed. whe 
. Solikewiſe thoſe precepts of the Judicial Law which imme- W rale 
. ately reſpefted the Commonwealth of the Jews as ſuch, their can 
obligation reacheth not to Chriſtians at all, nor (as itis MW thir 
generally conceived ) to the Jews themſelves, when out of the M <d i 
Confines of theif own countrey, becauſe the reaſon” of thole W the! 
Laws doth neither deſcend to Chriſtians, nor did travel abroad 
with the Jews. But thoſe-judicial Laws which are founded 
upon common equity do bind ſtill, not by vertue of that ſa 
ton, but by virtue 'of common principles 'of -equity, which 
certainlyin the preſent ſhortneſs of humane reaſon cannot be 
fetched from a clearcr fountain than thoſe Laws which once 
came from the fountain of goodneſs: none of whoſe conſtity- 
tions can any waies be ſuppoſed to deviate from the exaQteſt 
rules of juſtice and equity. And upon this very ground too, 
ſome part of the fourth 'commandment is abrogated, and the 
other continnes to bind ſtill ; For the reaſon of the cerems- 
nial and occaſional part is ceaſed, and the reaſon of what 
was moral, continues. Therefore the School-men ſay right of 
the Sabbath day,Cultus eſt 4 natura, modus 4 lege, virtus 8 Gre 
ia. Nature diQates that God ſhould be worſhipped, the Law 
wforms what day and time toſpend in his worſhip, Grace 
mult enable us to perform that worſhip on th2t day in a right 
manner. And becauſe the ſame reaſon for Gods worthip 
continues ſtil], therefore it is a precept of the natural Law.-rhat 
God ſhould be worſhipped. What time preciſely muſt be 
= in Gods worfhip ( as one day in ſeven.) though theres 
be evidegt to the nature of it wlicn it is made known, yet 
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it is hard to conceive that nature could have fount ont the 
iſe determination of the time. Although I muſt confeſs 

the general conſent of nations, as to the ieventh part, (if it 
were fully cleared } would ſpeak fair to be the yoice of nature, 
or at leaſt a tradition received. from the Sons'of Noah, which, 
if ſo, will be an evidence of the obſeryation of the Sabbath 
before the Children of Iſracls being in the Wilderneſs. But 
granting that the ſeventh part of time was a politive Law- of 
God, yet | ſay it binds immutably, becauſe there is as ſtrong 
areaſon for it now as ever, and ratio immutabilis precepti, facit 
eceprrom immutabile. This I take to be the ſenſe of thoſe 
who diſting11/h between morale poſntronm, and morale natu- 
rale, i.e. that ſome things are ſo moral, that even nature its ſelf 
can dilcover them, as that God ſhould be worſhipped. Other 
things are fo moral, that though the reaſon of them. be found- 
ed in nature, yet there wants divine revelation co diſcover 
themto us ; but when once diſcovered, are diſcerned to be 
very agreeable to common principles of reaſon: And theſe 
when thus diſcovered, are as immutably obligatory as the 
other, becauſe the reaſon of them is immutable. And of this 
nature is the determination of the particular time for Gods 
worſhip, and limitation of it to one day in ſeyen. But what 
was in that precept meerly occaſional, as the firſt and origi- 
ml ground of its limitation to the ſeventh in order, Gods 
reſting on that day from the work. of Creation, and the further 
ground of its inforcement to the Jews, viz, their deliverance ont 
of Eeypt; theſe being not immutable but temporary ad occaſs 
onal, may vpon as great ground given,and approved of God for 
that end ( as isevident by the Apoſtles prattice ) be ſufficient 
reaſon of the alteration of the ſeyenth day to the firſt day of 
the week. By this may briefly be ſeen how irrationally thoſe 
ſpeak, who ſay we have no further ground for our obſervation 
of the Lords day now, than for other arbitrary Feſtivals inthe 
Church, viz. The tradition of the Church of God. grant, the 
tradition of the Church doth acquaint us with Apoſtolical 


practice, but the ground of our obſervation of the Lords day, 

1s not the Churches tradition, but that Apoſtolical praCtice 

conveyed by univerſal Tradition ) which ſerting alide the 

Feſtivals obſerved upon the Lords day, can very hardly be 

found for any other.) But f@ppoſing uaiverſal tradition 
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for other-Feſtivals, I'fay here tradition is not only uſed asg 
teſtizwony and inſtrument of conveyance, as in the other caſe 
of the Lords day; but is ir ſelf the only argument, and the 
very ground of the original obſervation : Between wich 
two, what a wid: difference there is, let any rational mag 
judge. But fora further clearing this obſervation, we muſt 
conlider, that the reaſon of the command, which we fay ig 
the meaſure of its obligation, muſt not be fetched from mens 
uncertain conjectures) among whom dreams often paſs for 
reaſons ) but it muſt be either expreſled in the Law its (elf, 
or deducible by apparent and eaſie colleftion from it; as. is 
plain in the decrees of the Apoſtles about things ſtrangled, 


AR.15.29, 4nd offered to Idols, where the reaſon of the command is 


— 


plainly implied, to wit, for preſent compliance with the Jews; 
and therefore no ſooner did the reaſon of the command 
ceaſe, but the obligation of it ceaſed roo: but of this more 
afterwards, This is one way then to diſcern the difference 
between poktive Laws, as to the obligation of them, by the 
ground and reaſon of the command. And therefore it is well 
obſerved by Divines ( which further confirms what I now, 
prove ,) that no command doth bind againſt the reaſon of 
the command ; becauſe it is not the words, bat the ſence 
and reaſon of a command which hath the greateſt obligatory 


0r++.570 4. force. Therefore Tally tells. us that the ratio juris.Clegiſlar 


Chim 
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toris conſulinum, is the beſt interpreter of any Law: who ex: 
- cellently and largely proves that the reaſon. of the Law is 
the Law, and not the words. So much for the firſt rule. 

Secondly, Another way to know whea poſitive Laws are 
immutable, is, when Gods will is-expreſly declared: that ſuch 
Laws ſhall bind. immutably, For it being granted- on all 
bands that God may bind us to thoſe things which are left 
indifferent by the Law of nature, and likewiſe for what term. 
he pleaſe; the only inquiry left, is to ſee in his word whether 
he hath ſo bound us or no; and if he hath, whether ' 
he hath left it' 'in mans power to revoke his laws. For as to 
poſitive Laws expreſly laid down in Scripture, the ground of 
which is only as the Jews ſpeak JYb v1 che will of the 
King, s e. Gods own pleaſure, without any reaſon or 
on of it ſelf expreſſed or neceſſarily implied, theſe do. biad 
immutably, unleſs the ſame power which commanded ns: 
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doth again revoke them. For we cannot in any wiſe con- 


ceive that the wiſe God ſhould afrer the declaring his own 
wer of any corrupt fallible being to de- 


will, leave it-in the pow! 
termine, or diſpenſe with the obligation of his own Laws. 


Which to do, and inſtead of them to enforce others imme- 
diately upon the conſcieaces of men, as ſtanding Laws, is 
an attempt beyond that of the Gyants againſt Heayen ( or 
the men at Babel) that being only an affeftation of reach- 
igg Heaven, but this an actual uſurpation of Gods ſupreme and 
legiſlative power and authority. But though man hath nor, 
God always reſerves to himſelf a power to relax, interprer, 
and diſpence with his own poſitive Laws, which imply no 
repugnancy.to his own nature. And this power is always to 
be underſtood in all Laws to be reſerved to God , where 
he hath not himſelf declared that he wlll not uſe it;  which,is 
done either by the annexing an oath or a promiſe, which the 
Apoſtle calls the ewo smmutable things in which it 1s umpoſſible for, 
God to 1s. For though God be free to promiſe, yet when 
he hath promiſed, his own nature and faithfulneſs binds him to 
performance z, in which ſenſe 1 underſtand thoſe who ſay, 
God in making promiſes is bound only to himſelf, and not to 
men; that is, that the ground of. performance ariſeth from 
Gods faithfulneſs. For elſe if wereſpect the right coming by 
the promiſe, that muſt. immediately reſpeCt the perſon ro 
whom it is made, - and in reſpe&t of which we commonly, 
ſay that the promiſer is bound to- performance... But the 
caſe is otherwiſe in penal Laws, which though never fo ſtrict, 
do imply a power of relaxation in.the Legillator : becauſe pe- 
nal Laws do only conſtitute tie debirum pane, and bind the, 
lner over to puniſhment ,. but do. not bind the Legiſlator 
to an aCtual execution upon the debt. Which is the ground 
that the perſon of. a Mediator was admittable jn the place of 
fallen man, becauſe it was a penal Law, and therefore 
relaxable. But becauſe.the debt of puniſhment is immedi». 
ately contra(ted upon the breach of the Law, therefore ſatis- 
baftion was neceſſary to God as Law-giver,. either by the per- 
ſon himſelf, or another for him; becauſe it was not conſiſtent 
with the holineſs of Gods nature and his wiſdom as Governor, 
to relax an eſtabliſhed Law, without valuable conlideration,, 
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Now for the third kind of Gods Laws, belides promiltory agg 
penal, iz. ſuch as are meerly poſitive reſpecting duties, which 
become tuch by vertue of an expreſs command : theſe, though 
they be revocable in themſelyes, yet being revocable only by 
God himſelf, and his own power, ſince he hath already in his 
word fully revealed his will, unleſs therein he hath declared 
when their obligation ſhall ceaſe, they continue irreverſible, 
This is the caſeas to the Sacraments of the New Teſtament, 
which being commands meerly poſitive, yet Chriſt command 
ing Chriſtians as Chriſtians to obſerve them, and not as Chri- 
{tians of the firſt and ſecond ages of the Church, his mind 
can be: no otherwiſe interpreted concerning them, than that 
he did intend immutably to bind all Chriſtians to the obſer- 
Catech. Ra- Vance of them. For although rhe Socinians ſay, that baptiſm 
r0v. cap. 4+ Was Only a Rite inſtituted by Chriſt for the paſſing men from 
+ Judaiſm and Gentiliſm to Chriſtianity, yet we are not bound 
to look upon all as reaſon that comes from thoſe who profeſs 
themſelves the admirers of it. For Chriſts command no- 
where implying ſuch a limitation; and an outward vilible 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity being a duty now, and the Cove 
nant entred into by that Rite of initiation, as obligatory as 
ever, we have no reaſon to think that Chriſts command doth 
not reach vs now, eſpecially the promiſe being made to as 
As 338, Many as God ſhall call, a cotfbaatady the ſame dnty re- 
quired which was then in order to the obtaining of the ſame 
ends, A third way to difcern the immutability of poſitive 
Laws, is, when the things commanded in particular are ne- 
ceſlary to the being, fucc«ſion, and continuance of ſuch a 
fociety of men profefling the Goſpel, as is inſtituted and a 
proved by Chriſt himſelf. For Chrift muſt be ſuppoſed bo 
have the power himſelf to order what ſociety he pleaſe, and 
appoint what orders he pleaſe to be obferved by them ;, what 
Rites and Ceremoniesto be uſed in admiſſion of Members -in- 
co his Church, in their continving in it ; in the way, means, 
manner of ejection out of it ; in the preſerving the ſucceſſion 
of his Church, and the adminiſtration of ordinances of his 
appointment. Thele being thus neceſlary for the maintaining 
and upholding this ſociety, they are thereby of a nature as 
naalterable, as the duty of obſerving what Chriſt _—— 
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.manded is. How much theſe things concern the reſolution 
of the Queſtion propoſed, will appear afterwards. Thus we 
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have gained a reſolution of the ſecond thing, whereon an un- 


alterable Divine Right is founded ;,, viz. either upon the di- 
ates of the Law of Nature, concurring with the rules of the 

fitive Laws of God, whoſe 
od hath declared fhall conti- 


written word z or upon expreſs 
reaſon is immutable, or which 
nue, as neceſſary to the being of the Church. 

The next thing is to examine the other pretences which are 
brought for a Divine Right; which-are either Scripture ex- 
amples, or Divine alts, or Divine approbation. For Scripture 
examples: Firſt, I take it for granted on all hands, thar all 
Scripture examples do not bind us to follow them ;, ſuch are 
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the Mediatory aCts of Chriſt, the Heroical acts of extcaor- . 


dinary perſons, all accidental and occaſional aGtions. Ex- 


ample doth not bind us as an any ; for then all: examples. 


areto be followed, and ſo we ſhaLof neceſlity go qua ur, 
non ana eundum, walk by the moſt examples, and not .by rule. 
There is then no obligatory force in example it ſelf. Secondly, 
there muſt be then. (ome rule fixed to kaow when examples 
bind, and when not : for otherwiſe there can be no diſcrimi- 


nation put between examples which we are to follow, and . 


which to avoid. Fhisrule muſt be either immediately obliza- 


tory, making it a duty to follow ſech examples, or. elſe direftzve, . 


declaring what examples are to be followed : And ,yet even 
this latter doth imply as well as the former, that the follow- 
ing theſe examples.thus declared, is become a duty. There can 
be no duty without a Law making it to bea duty: and con- 


ſequently, it is the Law making it to be a duty to follow ſuch . 


examples, which gives a Divine Right co thoſe examples, and 
not barely the examples themſelves. We are bound to fol- 
low Chriſts example, not barely becauſe he did ſuch and ſuch 
things, (for many -things he did we are not bound to follow. 
him in ) but becauſe he himſelf hath by a command made it 
our duty to follow him in his bumility, patience, ſelf denyal, 
&c. and in whatever things are ſer out in Scripture for our 
imitation. When men ſpeak then with ſo much confidence, 
that Scripture examples do bind us unalterably, they either 
mean that, the example it ſelf makes.it a duty, which I have 


ſhewn - 


Gen. 2. 2, 
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Cl 
ſhewn already to be abſurd ;, or elſe that«the moral-natare pe! 
of the action done in that example, or elſe the Law'maki Oul 
it our duty to follow the example, though in ir-ſelf jt be of 
no moral nature, If the former of thele two, then it is the tw 
morality of the ation binds us, without its being scarnar for 


in the example: For the example in aCtions not moral, binds alt 
not at all, and therefore the example binds only by vertte att 
of the morality of it, and conſequently, it is the morality cf for 
the action which binds, and not the example. If the Latter, giv 
the rule making it our duty, then it is more apparent that i pi0 
is not the example which binds neceſſarily, but that rule which 
makes it a duty to follow it; for examples in indifferent W the 
things do not bind without a Law making jt to be a duty; MW but 
And ſo it evidently appears, / that all obligatory force is taken 
off from the examples themſelves, and reſolved into one-of {MW £10 
the two former, the moral nature of the ation, or a poſitive righ 
Law. And therefore theſe who plead rhe obligatory nature 
of Scripture examples, muſt either produce the moral na MW © ' 
ture of theſe examples, or elſe a rule binding us'to follow 
thoſe examples. Ef: ecially, when theſe examples are robe act. 
to found a New poſitive Law, obliging all Chriſtians nec 

rily to the end of the world. Concerning the- binding na wiſe 
ture of Apoſtolical praCtice, 1 ſhall diſcourſe largely after- ny 4 
wards. The next thing pleaded for a Divine Right, 'is' by W *' 
Divine As. As to this, it is again evident that all Divine W ©© 
AdQts do not conſtitute ſuch a Right ; therefore there muſt be Mac 
ſomething expreſſed in thoſe Afts when ſuch a Divine Right 
follows them z whence we may infallibly gather, it-was Gods 
intention they ſhould perpetually oblige : as is plain in the 
caſes inſtanced in the moſt for this purpoſe z, as Gods reſting act 


on the ſeventh day, making the Sabbath perpetual: For it MW P® 
was not Gods reſting that 'made it the Sabbath, for that is on- finu 
ly expreſled as the occaſion of its inſtitution ; but it was Gods o_ 


ſanCtifying the day, that is, by a Law ſerting it apart for his 
own ſervice, which made it a duty. And ſo Chriſts refur. MW 
reCtion was nat it which made the Lords day Sabbath of -Dk Cari 
vine Right ; but Chriſts reſurreftion was the cccalion of the 
Apoſtles altering: only a circumſtantial part of a moral duty 
alceady ; which being done upon ſo great reaſons, and by 
per{ons 
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our duty to obſerve that moral command in this limication 
of time. But 'here it is further neceſſary to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween acts mcerly poſitive, and acts - donative Or legal. The 
former confer no right at all, but the latter do; not barely as 
a(ts, but as legal acts, that is, by ſome declaration that thoſe, 
atts.do confer right. And ſo it it is in all donations, and there- 
fore in Law the bare delivery of a thing to another doth not 
give a legal title to it, without expreſs transferring of domi- 
pion and propriety with it. - Thus in Chriſts delivering the 
Keys to Peter and the relt of the Apoſtles, by that act I grant 
the Apoſtles had che power of the Keys by Divine Right , 
but then it was not any bare act of Chriſt which did it, but ig 
was only the declaration of .Chriſts will conferrifig that ay- 
thority upon them. Again, we mult diltinguiſh between a 
rioht conferr'd by a donarive a, and the wnalterable nature 
of that Right, for it is plain there may be a Right perſonal 
as well as ſucceſſive , derrvative, and perpetual. And there- 
fore it is not enough to prove.that a Right was given by any 
at of Chriſt, unleſs it be made appear it was Chriſts intention 
that Right ſbould be perpetual, if ic oblige ſtill, For other- 
wiſe the exrent of the Apoſtolical commiſſion, the power of work; 
ing miracles, as well as the power of the Keys ( whether by it 
we meana power declarative of duty, or a power authorita- 
tive and penal ) maſt continue ſtill, - if a_difference be not 
made between theſe two : And ſome rule found out to know 
when the Right conferr'd by Divine Atts is perſonal, * when 

ſucceſſive ; which rule thus found out, muſt make the Righg 

unalterable, and ſo concerning us, andnot the bare donative 

at of Chriſt : For it is evident they were all equally conferr'd 

upon the Apoſtles by an a of Chriſt; and if ſome con- 

tinue ſtill, and others do not, then the bare a&t of Chriſt 

doth not make an unalterable Divine Right. And fo though 

it be proved that the Apoſtles had ſuperiority of order and 

juriſdition over the Paſtors of the Church by an aft of 
Chriſt, yet it muſt further be proved , that it was Chriſts 

intention that ſuperiority ſhould continue in their ſucceſſors, 

or it makes nothing to the purpoſe. Bur this argument I con- 


fel, I ſee not how thoſe who ms a neceſlary Divine Right 
c0 


ons endued with: an infallible ' ſpirit, thereby it becomes; 
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td Tollow wpen the afts of Chriſt, can poſlibly avoid the 
forve of, The laſt thing pleaded tor Divine Right, is Dovae 

obation, but this leaſt of all conſtitutes a Divine Right: 
if the actions be extraordinary, Gods approbation of 
ther as Tach, cannot make them an ordinary duty. In all 
other aQions which are good, and therefore only commend. 
able, they muſt be fo, either becauſe done in conformity 
to Gods revealed will, or to the nature of things good in 
themſelves. In the one it is the poſitive Law of God, in the 
ether the Law of Nature, which made the ation good, and 
fo approved by God, and on that account we are bound to 
do it. For God will certainly approve of nothing but what is 
done according to his will revealed, or natural ; which will 
and Law of his, is that which makes any thing to be of Divine 
Right, s. e. perpetually binding, as to the obſervation of it. 
But for ats of a meerly poſitive Nature, which we read Gods 
approbationof in Scripture, by vertue of which approbation 
thoſe aFftions do oblige us ; in this caſe I ſay it is not Gods 
meer approbation that makes the obligation, but as that ap- 
probation ſo recorded in Scripture, is a ſufficient teſtimony 
and dedaration of Gods intention to oblige men : And fo it 
comes$o be a poſitive Law, which is nothing elfe but a ſuſk 
cient declaration of the Legiſlators will! and intention, to bind 
mn particular actions 'and caſes. Thus now we havecleared 
whereon a neceſſary and unalterable Divine Right muſt de 
- Younded ; either upon the Law of Nature, or ſome poſs 
= Law of God, ſufficiently declared to be perpetually 
iading, | 
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CHAP. Fs 


Six Hypotheſes laid down, as the baſis of the following Diſcourſe. 

In all 1. The irreverſible obligation of the Law of Nature , either 

nmend- by humane, or Divine poſitive Laws, in things mmediately 

formity flowing from it. 2. Things agreeable to the Law of Nature 

200d in may be lawfully praftiſed in the Church of God, where there 

, In the is no prohibition by poſnive Laws, enlarged into five ſubſerviemt 

d, and Pr opoſitions. 3. Divine we Laws, concerning the man- 

und to ner of the thing whoſe ſubſtance is d: termined by the Law of 

what is Natnre, muſt be obeyed by verine of the — the na- 

ch will rural Law. 4. Things undetermined , both by the naturat 

Divine and poſarve Laws of God, may be lawfully determined by the 

n of it. ſupreme authority in the Church of God, 5. What 6s thu de- 

d Gods termined by lawful authority, dath bind the conſciences of men 

dbation ſubje to that authority, to obedience to thoſe determinations. 

It Gods 6. Things thus determmed by lawfut authority, are not theve- 

hat ap- by made unalterable, but may be revoked, limited, and changed 
rye by the ſame anthority. 

ik 

a ſuſh- Aving ſhewed what a Divine Right is, and whereon it is 

to bind H founded ; our next great inquiry will be, how far Church 

cleared W Government is founded upon Divine Right, taken either of 

avlt de theſe two ways. But for our more diſtin&t, clear, and rational 

| proceeding, I ſhall lay down ſomethings, as ſo many Poſtulaza 

etually WW or general Principles and Hypotheſes, which will be as the baſis 

and foundatjon of the following diſcourſe z which all of them 

concern the obligation of Laws, wherein [ ſhall proceed gra- 

dually, beginning with the Law of Nature, and (© to Divine 

om Laws ; and laftly, to ſpeak to humane peſtive Laws. 

he firſt principle or hypotheſis which 1 lay down, is, 

That where the Law of Nature doth determine any thing by 

way of duty, as flowing from the preps of it, there no poſitive 

[ART Law can be ſuppoſed to take off the oblig ation of #8. Which 1 


prove, both as to humane poſitive Laws and Divine: Firſt as 
to humane, For ft the things commanded in the Law of 
Nature, being juſt and righteous in themſelves, there can 
be no obligatory Law made AY ſuch things. Alome m_ 
& | 


FR 


Hyporth. r. 
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ad impoſſitile, is true in the ſenſe of the Civil Law, as well ag 
in Philoſophy 5 as impoſſibile is taken for rwype, and rmpe 
for that which is contrary to the diCtates of nature. A man 
may be as well bound not to be a man, as not to act according 
to principles of reaſon : For the Law ot Nature is nothing 
elle but the dictate of right reaſon, diſcovering the good or 
evil of particular ations, fromheir conformity or repug- 
nancy -to natural light. -. Whatever politive Law is then 
made directly infringing and violating natucal principles, is 
thereby of no force at ail. And that which hath no obligation 
in it ſelf, cannot diſſolve a tormer obligation. Secondly, the 
indiſpenſableneſs of the obligation ol the Law of Nature, 
appears from the end of all other: Laws, which are agreed 


upon, by mutual compact, which is the better to preſerve men” 


in their rights and priviledges. Now the greatelt rights of 
men, arc ſuch as flow from Nature ir ſelf; and theretorc, as 
no Law binds againſt the reaſon of it, ſo neither can it, again{? 
the common end of Laws. Therefore, if a humane. poſitive 
Law ſhould be made, that God ſhould not be worſhipped, 
it cannot bind, being againſt the main end of Laws, 'whictris 
to make men live together as reaſonable creatures, which 
they cannot do, without doing what Nature requires, which 
is, to ſerve God who made it. Again, it overturns the very 
foundation of all Government, and diſſolves the tye to all'hu 
mane Laws, if-the Law of Nature doth not bind indiſpenſa- 
bly; for otherwiſe, upon what ground mult men' yield obe- 
dience to apy Laws that are made ? is it not by vertue of this 
Law of Nature, that men muſt ſtand to all compatts and 
agreements. made ? If Laws take their force among men from 
hence, they, can-bind..no, further than- thoſe compatts did ex- 
tend,' which cannot be ſuppoſed to be to violate and deſtroy 
their own natures. Poſitive Laws may reſtrain -much of 
whatis. only of the permiſſive Law of Nature ( for the intent 
of poſitive Laws, was to make. men abate ſo much of their 
natural freedom, as ſhould be judged neceſſary for the pre- 
feryation of humane ſocieties) but againſt the obligatory 
Law of Nature, asto its precepts, no after Law can derogate 


from the obligation of it. And therefore it is othetwiſe he- 


tween the Law of Nature and poſitive Laws, than ney 
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Laws meerly civil : for as to theſe whe rule is,that poſterior dero- 
4. priori, the latter Law caſſates and nulls the obligation of 
< ormer z but as to natural Laws and politive. prior dero- 
gat « eines the Law. of Nature, which is firſt, takes away 
the obligation of a poſitive Law, if it be contrary to it. As 
7ufellus oblerves it was ih the primitive Church, in. reference” 


to the obligation of the Canons of the Councils, that fuch'as 


were inſerted - in the_Codex Canonum,, being of the-morte an- 
cient Couficils, did render the obligation of later Canons in- 
valid, which were contrary to them, unleſs it were in mat- 
ters of ſmall moment, We ſee then, that ſuppoſing the Law 
of Nature doth not continue obligatory, the O00 of 
all humane poſitive Laws will fall with it (as the Tuperſtry- 
(ure needs muſt when the fotndation'is removed ) for ifany 
other Law of Nature may be diſſolved, why not that where- 
by men are bound to ſtand to Coyenants and contratts made ? 
and if that be diſſolved, how can the obligation to humane 
Lawsremain, which is fosnded upon that baſs ? And fo all 
civil focieties are thereby oyerturned, , Thirdly, it appears. 


” 


Prefat. in 
Cod. Cano 
Ecclef. 
Aﬀfric.p. 14+ 


from the nature of that obligation which". follows the Law of 


Nature, ſo that thereby no humane Law caa _ bind againſt 
this; for humane Laws bind only outward humane ations d6-, 
rely, and internal acts only by vertue of, theis. neceſſary, 
chanexion with, and_ joflience 'vpon_ Qutward '1@ions, and 
not otherwiſe, but the, Law .of Nature immediately binds 
the ſoul and conſcierfce of ,man,: And therefore obligatio 1a, 
turalis, and nexas conſcientie, are 'made to* be the. lame by. 
Leſſius, Suarez, and others. .For Leſſns diſputing,” Whether. 
a Will made without ſolemnity 6f Law, doth bind-in conſci- 
ence or. no? He proves it doth by this argument, from the 
opinion of the Lawyers, that without, thoſe ſolemaities there 
doth ariſe from it a natural obligation, and the hergs ab Inte- 
fato, who is the next of Kin, is bound to make it good ; there- 
fore it doth bind in conſcience. So then there arileth a necel- 
ary obligation upon conſcience, from the dictates of the Law 
of Nature, which cannot be. removed by any. poſitive Law. 
For although there lye no aCtion in the civil Law againſt The 
breach of a meerly natural Law, as in. the former caſe of fuc- 
Clonto a will not legally made ; in covenants made __ 
condi-. 
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* divine nature, and that ommipotenc 
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conditions expreſſed, in recovery of debts from- a perſon ty 
whom money was lent in -his Pupilage without.confent of hi 
Tutor ; in theſe cafes though no aCtion lie againſt the perfong, 
yet this proves not that theſe have noobligation vpon a mat, 
but only that he- isnot reſponſible for the breach of moral 
honeſty in them before civil Courts. In which ſenſe thoſe WM 14 
Lawyers are to be underſtood which deny the obligation of W whi 
the Law of nature. But however conſcience binds the offender W but 
over to anſwer ata higher tribunal, before which all ſuch of. W he 
fences ſhall be puniſhed. Thus then we ſce no poſitive hy. Wl evil 
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mane Law can diſpence with, or diſſolve the obligation ofthe W cou 
Law of nature. Much lefs, Secondly, can we ſuppoſe any pe Wl had 
ſitive divine Law ſhould. For although Gods power be in- BW pert 
menſe aad infinite todo what pleaſerh hjm, yet we muſt alwaies W wha 
ſuppoſe this power to be conjoyned with goodneſs, elſe it is MW com 
no divine power': and therefore poſſe malum, non eſt poſſe, it Wl ficit 
is no power, but weakneſs to do evil; and without this poſe 1 
malum there can be no alteration made in the nature of good oble 
and evil; which muſt be ſuppoſed, if the obligation of the W oe, 
natural Law be diſpenſed with. Therefore it was well ſaid by BW Our 
Origen when Celſus objefted it as the common ſpeech of the Wl give 
Chriſtians, that with God all things are poſſible, that he nc Ml Git 
ther underſtood bow ir was ſpoken, nor what all theſe things ar, Wl the | 


nor how God could do them : and concludes with this excellent 
ſpeech, &vram: 5 wHf nul mirle 3 bits, ame Sorduwr® ii 


A 


beds ran, x T% dyall; dra: x onphs aver is ifigunu. We 
ſaith he, c hat God can do all things which are reconcileable 


-34J;; 


his Deity, Goodneſs, and wiſdom. And after adds, That as iu Wl dily ; 
poſſible for honey to make things bitter, and light to make thing! WM ry ag 
obſcure, ſo it is for God to do any th ng that is unjuſt. "Evey Mina 
28 ter dur? T5 huimm % 75 x89 duniv miry Jordue, 3 17 6 WY tin 
xiy Srepus. For the of doing evil is direttly contrary to the Wl aecel 


which is conſiſtent with #. 
Tothe ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks elſewhere, «Ny wi weimy levy 
5 bebe, Finer, God wills nothing unbecoming himſelf : And agal 

pagly 3 Im #4 Wrate digen 6 beds, indi Tory 5 Weds ted 
19 bs 6 3Þ dloels m Iya 6 beds bn Ri bois, We affom that God 
carnet do evil aftions, for if be could he might as well be 
Gad. For if God ſhowld do evil, he would be no'God, So then 


indeed alter the pro 


the things 
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gh God bz omnipotent, yet it follows not that he can 
therefore diſſolve the obligation of the precept 
nature, or change the natures of good and evil. God may 
ties of thoſe things from whence the 
ts of good and evil do reſult, as in Abrahams offering 
Jaxc, the Iſraclites taking away the e/Eryptians Jewels ; 
which God may juſtly do by vertue of his abſolute dominion ; 
but the change here is not in the obligation of the Law, bur in 
- themſelves. Murther would be an intrinſecal 
evil ſtill; but that which was done by immediate and explicite 
conmand from God, would haye been no murther. 


ive Law of 


Thefc 


had been a fia ſtill, but taking things alienated from their pro- 
perties by God himſelf, was not theft. We conclude then, 
what comes immediately from the Law of nature by way of 


command binds immutably and indiſpenſably. 
ficlt Hypotheſis or Principle laid down. 


Which is the 


The tecond Hypotheſis is, that things which are either dedu- 
vible from the Law of nature, or by the light of nature diſco- 


vered to be very agreeable to it, may be | 
Church of God, sf they 
tive Laws of God, or of lawful humane authority. 


ally prattiſed in the 
be nat atherwiſe determined by the poſs» 


We ſhall 


&f inquire into the nature of theſe things, and then ſhew 


the lawfulneſs of: doing them. 


For the nature of theſe 


things, we muſt coalider what things may be faid: to be of. the 
Law of nature. They may be reduced to two heads, which : 
muſt be accurately diſtinguiſhed. They are either ſach-thin 
which nature dictates to be done, or not to be done whe” 
fily and immutably z.ar elſe ſuch things asare judged to be ve- 
ry agreeable to natural light, but are lubje ro poſitive deter- 


Minations, The former are called by 


ome” jus nature oblig a-- 


tn ; by others jus narre proprumn, Whereby things are made 
aeceſſarily duties or ſins ; the latter jus nature promiſſroum, and: 
redeflivam, for which it is ſufficient if there be no repagaancy 


tonatural light. From theſe rwo ariſe a different obligation up- coverr. c. 
L Atio ex 1% at £t- 


£0 men ; either ſtrict, and is called by Covarruvias 


J1 


C. 2. 


pſtzria ,an obligation of daty an ! jufice ; the other larger,obli-. tan: 1149 


| wg communi aquitate, Of ex honeſtate morali, an qbligation 
common equity, that is according to the agreeableneſs 


af things 19 natural. light. The former I have (hewn 


dy. 
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dy do hind indiſpenſably, but theſe latter are ſubje& to; pole 
tive Laws. For our better underſtanding; the obligations 
theſe ( which is more intricate than the former ) we ſhall 
conſider men under a double notion, either in a ſtare of abſo. 
lute liberty, which ſome call a ſtate of nature, or elſe in a ſtate 
wherein they have reſtrained their own lib:rcy by-mutual comp 
padts, or are determined by a higher Law. Thele things pre. 
miſcd, I lay down theſe propoſitions; 

1. In a ſtate of abſolute liberty before any poſitive Lan 
were ſupcradded to the natural, whatſoever was not necefſanh 
determined by the obligatory Law of Nature, was wholly left 
mens power to do it or not, and belongs to the permiſſive Lew.of 
Nature. And thus all thoſe things which are-fince determp- 
ned by-polttive Laws, were in fuch a ſuppoſed ſtate, lefe to the 
free choice of a mans own will. Thus it was in mens power 
to joyn in civil ſociety with whom they pleaſed,' to recover 
things, or vindicate injuries in what way they judged belt, 
to ſubmit to what conſtitutions alone they would themſelyes, 
to chooſe what form of Government among them they plex 
ſed, to determine how far they would be bound to any auth 
rity choſen by themſelves, to lodge the legiſlative and coercive 
power in what perſons they thought fit, to agree upon pw 
niſhments anſwerable to the nature of offences. And ſoind 
other things not repugnant to th? common light of-reafos; 
and the diCtates of the preceptive part, of the- Law of Ns 
ture. | 

2. A ſtate of abſolute liberty not agreeing to the nature of mat 
conſidered in relation to others, ﬆt was in mens power to reſtran 
their own liberty upon compatts ſo far _as ſhould be judged neceſſs 
ry for the ends of their mutual ſociery. A ſtate of naturel 
look upon only as an imaginary ſtite, for better under 
ſtanding the nature and obligation of Laws. For it is confeb 
ſed by the greateſt aſlertors of it, that the relation of Parents 
and Children cannot be conccived in a ſtare of natural libet- 
ty, becauſe Children aſſoon as born are aCtually- under the 
power and. authority of their parents. But for-ovr clearer 
apprehending the matter in hand, we ſhall proceed with.it 
Suppoſing then all thoſe former rights/were in their ow! 
power ; it is moſt agreeable tonatural reaſon, that eyery: man 
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may part with his right ſo far as he pleaſe for his own advan- , 


tage. Here now, men finding a neceſlity to part with ſome 
of their rights to defend and ſecure their moſt cogſiderable 
ones, men begin to think of compaCts one wich another 
( taking this as a principle of the natural Law, and the foun- 
dation of ſociety, that all Covenants are to be performed ) 
When they are thus far agreed, they then conſider the- terms 
upon which they ſhould enter into ſociety one with another, 
And here men deveſt themſelves of their original liberty, and 
2gree upon an incloſure of properties, and the fences of thoſe 


properties 3,1 mean, upon living together in a civil ſtate, and 
of the Laws they muſt be ruled by. This is apparently agree-- 


able to natural reaſon, the things being in their own power, 
which they agree to part with. | 

Men entring upon ſocieties by mutual compatts, things 
thereby become good and 'evil which were not ſo before. Thus 
he who was free before to do what and how he pleaſed, is 
now bound to obey what Laws he hath conſented to; or 
elſe he breaks not only a poſitive Law, but that Law of 
nature which commands man to ſtand to Covenants once 
made, though he be free to make them. And therefore 
It is obſervable that the doing of things that were lawful be- 
fore covenants made, and things thereby determined, may be 
ſo far from heing lawful after, that the doing of them may con- 
tradict a principle of the obligatory Law of nature. Fhus in a 
ſtate of liberty every one had right to what he thought fit for 
his uſe, but Propriety and Dominion being introduced, which 
was a free voluntary at, by mens determining rights, it now 
becomes an offence againſt the Law of natore, to take away 
that which'is another mans. In which ſenſe alone it is that 


theft.is ſaid to be forbidden by the Law ofnature. And by 


the ſame reaſon he that reſiſts and oppoſeth the lawful autho- 

rity, under which he is born, doth not only offend againſt the 

Municipal Laws of the place wherein he lives, but againſt that 
Original and fundamental Law of ſocieties, viz. ſtanding to 
Covenants once made. For it is a groſs miſtake as well as dan- 
gerous, for men to imagine that every man is born in a ſtate of 
abſolute liberty to chooſe what Laws and Govexnours he 


pleaſe; but eyery one being now born a ſubject to that ay- 
F ' thority 
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thority he lives under, he is bound to preſerve it as much as 
in him lies; thence Avguſtus had ſome reaſon to ſay, He was 
the beſt Citizen, qui preſentem reipublice. ſtatum mutari nai 
vult, that doth not diſturb the preſent ſtate of the Common-weatth; 
and who as Alcibiades faith in Thucydides, Gmyg iIiZaro 53 wa th; 
mATiias, Tr TvrdaguCe, endeavours to preſerye that form of Gy 
vernment he was born under: And the reaſon of it is, that in 
contracts and Covenaats made for Government, men look not 
only at themſelves, but at the benefit of poſterity; if then one 
party be bound to maintain the rights of the others poſterity 
as well as.of his perſon, the other party muſt befuppoſed to 
oblige his poſterity in his Covenant to perform obedience, 
which every man hath power to do, becauſe Children are at 
their parents diſpoſal; And equity requires that the Cove. 
nant entred ſhould be of cqual extent to both parties: And 
if a man doth expedt protection for his poſterity, he muſt en. 
gage for the obedience ot his poſterity too, to the Governours 
who do legally protect them. But the further proſccuti. 


on of theſe things helvags to another place to.conſider of; 


iny purpoſe being to treat of Government in the Church, and 
not in the State. The.ſumm of this is, that the obligation to 
the performance of what things are determined ( which are 
of the permiſſive Law of nature ) by poſitive Laws, doth ariſe 
from thc obligatory Law of nature. As the Demonſtration 
of the, particular Pcoblemes in the Mathematicks, doth depend 
upon the principles of the Theoremes themſelves; and ſo who 
ever denies tlie truth of the 'Probſetne deduced, by juſt conſe 
quence from the Theoreme, muſt conſequentially deny the 
truth of the Theoreme its ſelf : ſo thoſe who violate the par- 
tlcular determinations of the permiſſive Law of nature, do vis 
olate the obligation of the preceptive part of that Law :; Obe- 
dience to the other being grounded on the principles of this. 
4. God bath power by his poſurve Laws to.take in and deter- 
mine as much of the permiſſrve Law of nature. as he pleaſe, which 
being once ſo determined by an univerſal Law, is fa far from b- 
ing lawful to be done, that the doing of thom by thoſe under at 
abligation to his poſitive Laws, is an offence againſt the ut 
mutable Law of, Nature. That, God may reſtraig mans ns 
tural liberty, I ſuppoſe none who-o1wn Gods legiſ)ative power 
over 
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oyer the world can deny; eſpecially conſidering that men 
have power to reſtrain themielves; much more then hath 
God, who is the Reftor and Governour of the world, That 
abreach of his poſitive Laws is an offence againſt the common 
law of nature, appears hence ; becauſe man being God crea- 
ture, is not only bound to do what 1s in general ſuitable to the 

rinciples of reaſon in flying evil, and chooſing good ; but to 
{yhmit to the determinations of Gods will, as to the diſtintion 
of good from evil. For being bound univerſally to obey God, 
it isimplyed that man ſhould obey him in all things which he 
diſcovers to be his will : whoſe determination muſt make a 
thing not only good, but necellary to be done; by vertue of his 
ſupream authority over men. This then needs no- further 
proof, being ſo clear in its ſelf, 

5. Laſtly. Whaz things are left undetermined by divine pofi- 
tive Laws, are in the Churches power to uſe, and prattiſe accordii:g 
as it judpeth them moſt agreeable to the rule of the Word, That 
things undetermin'd by the word are ſtill lawful, evidently ap- 
pears : becauſe what was once lawful, muſt have ſome poli- 
tive Law to make it unlawful, which if there be none, 1t re- 
mains lawful ſtill, And that the Chutch of God ſhould be 
debar'd of any priviledge of any other ſocieties, I underftand 
not; eſpecially if it belong to it as a fociety conſidered in its 
ſelf, and not as a patticular ſociety conſtituted upon ſuch 
accounts as the Church is. For I doubt not but to make it 
evident afterwards, that many parts of Government in the 
Church belong not to itas ſuch in a reſtrained ſenſe, but in 
the general notion of it, as a —_ of men imbodyed to- 
gether by ſome Laws proper to its ſelf: Although it ſublift 
upon a higher foundation, viz. of divine inſtitution, and 
upon higher grounds, reaſons, principlcs, ends; and be dire- 
Qed by other Laws immediately than any other ſocietics in 
the world are. + | 

The third Hypotheſis is this, Where the Law of nature de- 
termies the thing, and the divine Law determines the manner 
and circumſtances of the thing, there we. are bound to obey the 
divine Law in 3s particular determinations, by wertue of the 
Law of nature in its general obligation. As for inſtance, the 


Law of nature bindeth man to worſhip God ;, but for the 
F 2 


way, 
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way, manner and circumſtances of worſhip, we are to follow. 
the politive Laws of God : becauſe as we are bound by. nature 
to worſhip him, ſo we are bound by vertue of the ſame Lay 
to worſhip him in the manner belt pleaſing to himſelf. For 


the light of nature, though it determine the Cuty of workhip,, 
yet it doth-not the way and manner; and though acts of pure: 


obedience be in themlelyes acceptable unto God, yet as to the 
manner of thoſe acts, and the politives of worthip, they are 
no further acceptable unto God than commanded by him, 
Becauſe in. things not neceſſarily determined by the Law of 


nature, the goodneſs or evil of them-lying in reference to. 


Gods acceptance, it muſt depend upon his command, ſuppo- 
ſing poſitive Laws to be at all given by God todirect men in 


their worſhip of him. For ſuppoling God had not at all revealed, 


himſelfin order to his worſhip; doubtleſs it; had been lawful 


for men not only to pray to God and expreſs their ſenſe of their: 


dependance upon him, but to appoint waies,time and places for 
the doing it, as they ſhould judge moſt convenient & agreeable 
to natural light: Which is-evident from the Scripture its ſelf as 
to places: for as far as we can find, ſacrificing in high places, 
(that is, ſuch as were-of mens own appointment)was lawful, till 
che Temple was. built by Solomon; as appears by the ſeveral ex: 
amples of Gedeon, Samuel, David, and others ; Indeed after the 


place was fetled by Gods own Law, it became wholy ſinful : 


but if ſo before we ſhould not: have read of Gods accepting 


iacrifices in ſuch places as he did Gedeons, nor of -the Prophets. 


doing it, as Samnel and David did.. It is a diſputable caſe: 
about Sacrifices, whether the offering of them came only from- 
natural light, or from ſome expreſs command : the latter ſeems 
far more probable to me, becauſe I cannot ſee how natural 
light ſhould any. wiſe diftate that God would accept of the 
blood of other creatures as a token of mans obedience to him 
ſelf. - And Rivet gives this very good reaſon why the deſtry- 
ction of any thing in- ſacrifice cannot belong to the Law of 
nature, becauſe it is only acceptable. as a ſign, and token of 
obedience, and not ſimply as an act of obedience ; and this ſign 


- ſignifying ex-inſtiruto ( for mans deſtroying the life of a beaſt 


can never naturally ſiznifie mans obedience to God ) aud 
tcrefore it muſt have ſome poſitive Law 3 for thoſe which gs 
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nifie only by inſtitution, and not naturally, cannot be referred 
to a dictate of the Law of nature. To which purpcſe it is 
ſarther obſervable that God doth ſo ofcen in Scripture ſlight 
the offering of Sacrifices, in reſpeCt of any inherent vertue 
or goodneſs in the action it ſelf, or acceptableneſs to God up- 
on the account of the thing done. In which ſenſe God ſaith, 
He that killeth a bullock; #4 as if he flew a man; and he that 
Sacrificeth 4a ſheep, as if he cut off a dogs necz, Ge. For what 
isthere more in the one than in the other, but only Gods ap- 
pointment, which makes one acceptable and not the other ? 
So that it is no ways probable that God would have accepted 
Abels acrifice rather than Cars, had there been.no command 
for their ſacrificing. For as to meer natural light, Cains Sa- 
crifice ſeems more agreeable to that than Abe/s, Cains being 
an Euchariſtical offering without hurt to other creatures, but 
Abels was cruentum ' Sacrificium a Sacrifice of blood. But 
the chief ground of Abels acceptance, was his offering in 
faith, as the Apoſtle to the Hebrews tells us: Now faith is a 
higher principle than natural light, and muſt ſuppoſe divine 
revelation, and ſo a divine command as the principle and 
ground of his ation. doſes his ſilence in reference to a com- 
mand, is no argument there was none, it- not bing his deſiga 
towrite at large all the particular precepts of the oral Law, 
but to deduce the Geneaology of the Patriarcus dowa from 
Adam. and the Creation, But ſuppoſing a command given 
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from God, determining_modes-. and circumſtances of ſuch *' 


things of which the ſubſtance depends on a natural Law, men 
are as well bound to the obſeryation of them afcer their reye- 
lation, as the other before. The one being a Teſtimony of 
their obedience to God as clear and full as the other z yea 
and ſo much the clearer evidence of obedience, ia that there 
could be no argument for the performing of thoſe things but 
a divine command. And even in doing things intrinſecally 
good, the ground of purely religious ob2dience is, becauſe God 
commands men to dothoſe things mote than that they are 
good in themſelyes: Doing a thing becauſe moſt ſuitable to 
nature, ſpeaking morality ; but doing becauſe God commands 
It, ſpeaks true religion and the obedience of faith. For as 
the formal reaſon of the a&t of faith is a divine Teſtimony 
dikoyered ro our I_—_ ,* ſo the formal principl 
3 © 
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of an att of ſpiritual obedience is a divine command indi. 
ning the will, and awing it to performance. So far theng 
diviae Law determines things, we are bound to obſerye them 
from the diQates of .the natural Law. 

The fourth Hypotheſis : In things which are determined both 
by the Law of nainre, \and divixe poſurve Laws, as to the ſub 
ſtance and morality of them, but not determined: as to all circnms 
ſtances belonging ro them, t 4s in the power of Lawful amthory 


ty in the Church of God to determine them, ſo far as they judgd 


them tend to the promoting the-performance of them in due man- 
ner. $0 that not only matters wholly eſt at liberty as tothe 
{ubſtance'of them-are ſubje&t to humane Laws and Conſtity. 
tions, but cyen things commanijed in the Divine Law, in refe. 


rence to the manner of -performance, if undetermined by the | 


ſame Law, 'which enforce the duty. Thus the ſetting apart 
ſome time for Gods worſhip, isa diftate 'of the natural Law: 
that the firſt day ofthe week be that-time, is determin'd under 
the Goſpel ; but in what 'places, at what hours, in what ors 
der, decency and ſolemnity this worſhip ſhall be then per- 
formed, are circumſtances not determined in Scripture, but 
'only by general rules: as to theſe then ſo they be done in con- 
formity to thole rules, 'they are ſubject to humane politive 
-determinations. But this is not an hypotheſis in the age we 
live in to be taken for granted without proving it: lome de- 
nying the Magiſtrate any power at all in matters of religion, 
others granting a defenkve, proteftive power of that religion 
which is profeſled according to the Laws of Chriſt, but deny 
-any determining power -in the Magiſtrate concerning things 
left undetermin'd by the Scripture. This Fhpotheſss then 
hath landed me. into a Field of controverſie, wherein I ſh:l 
not ſo much ſtrive to make my way through any oppoſite pat- 
ty, 'as Endeavour to beget a right underſtanding between the 
adverſe patties, in order to a mutual compliance; which I ſhall 
the rather do, becauſe if any controverſie hath been an in- 
crealcr and fomenter of heart-burnings and diviſions among 
us, it hath been about the determination of indifferent things. 
And, which ſeems ſtrange, the things men can leaſt bear with 
one another in, are matters of berry : and thoſe things men 
have divided moſt upon, have been matters of unyformityy 
and whereia they have differed moſt, have been pretended 
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things of Indifferency. In order then to laying a foundation 
for peace and union, .[ ſhall calmly debate what power the Ma. 

irate hath in matters of religion, and how far that pow.r 
doth extend in determining things left uadetermin'd by the 
word. For the clear und-ritanding the firſt of theſe, we ſhall 
make our paſſage open toit by the laying down ſeyeral neceſ- 
fary diſtinctions about it, the want of conlidering which hath 
been the ground of the great confuſion in the handling this 
controver{ie: Firſt then, we muſt diſtinguiſh between a power 


reſpeting religion in it ſelf, and a power concerning religion ag = 


it is the publick, owned and profeſſel religion of a Nation. For 
although the Magiſtrate hath no proper power over religion 
in it ſelf, either taking it ahſtrattly for the rule of wor- 
ſhip, or concrerely for the- internal atfts of worſhip ; for he 
can neither add to that rule nor diſſolve the obligation of it , 
nor yet can he force the conſciences of men, ( the chief ſear 
of religion) it being both contrary to the nature of religion 
it ſelf, which is a matter of the greateſt freedom and intec- 
nal liberty, and it being quite” out of the reach of the Ma- 
giſtrates Laws, whichreſpect only external ations as their pro- 
per objet; for the obligation of any Law can extend no. 
further than the juriſdiction and authority of the Legiſlator, 
which among men is only'to the ontward aftions. Bur then 

if we conſider religion as 1t is publickly owned and profeſſ-d 

by a Nation, the ſupreme Magiſtrate is bo'1nd by 'vertue of hs 

office and authority, not only-to d-fend and protect/ic, 'bur ro 

reſtrain men froma&ing any thing publickly'tending to ttt 

ſubverſion of it- So that the plea for liberty of conlcience, 

as it tends to reſtrain the Magiſtrates power, is both icratio- 

nal and impertinenrt ; becayſe -liberty of conlcience is the li- - 
berty of mens ja Jgements, which the Magiſtrate cannot de- 
prive them of, For men may hold whit opinions they- will 
11 their minds, the Law takes no cognizance of them :: but'it 
Is the liberty of practice :nd venting and brozching thoſe op 
nions which the Magiſtrates power extends to the reſtraint of. 
And he that hath the care of the publick good, may give Ii 
berty to, and reſtrain liberty from men as they a&t in order 
tothe promotingof that good ; And as a liberty of all op 
nions tends maniteſtly to the ſubverting a Nations peace,, and 


not 
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not diſcharge his office unleſs he hath power to reſtrain ſach 
.a liberty, Therefore we find plainly 1n Scripture that God 
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impures the increaſe and impunity of Idoſatry as well as other By 
vices to the want of a lawful Magiſtracy, Judges 17. 5,6. by 
where the account given of cabs Idolatry was, becauf oy 
.there was no King in 1ſ-ael.; which implies it to be the care h 
and duty of Magiſtrates to -puniſh and reſtrain whateyer Ml ©! 
tends to the oppoling and ſubverting the true religion. Be. for 
ſides I cannot find any reaſon pleaded againſt the Magiltrates an 
.power now, which would not have held under David, Solomon, oy 
Aſa, Fehoſophat , Hezekias, Foſias, Or other Kings of the ww 
Jews, who aſlerted-the publick profeſſion, to the extirpationof r+, 
what oppoſed it. For the plea of conſcience ( taken for Ml © 
mens judgements going contrary to what is publickly owned __ 
as religion) is indifferently calculated for all Meridians, and " f 
will ſerve fora Religion of any eleyation. Nay ſtiff and con- E 
-tumuacious Infidels or Idolaters may plead as highly (though wir 
not ſo truly) as any, that it goes againſt their judgements or , rh 


their conſcience to own that religion which is eſtabliſhed | | 
If it be lawful then to reſtrain ſuch notwit 2 


authority. 
0g this pretence, why not others, whoſe doctrine and princk Ma 
ples the Magiſtrate judgeth to tend in their degree (though i .. : 
not ſo highly) to the diſhonouring God, and ſubyerting WF +... 
the profeſſion entertained in a Nation ? For a mans own cer- WW ... 
tainty and confidence that he is in the right, -can have no influ riſtr 
-ence upon the Magiſtrate judging otherwiſe ; only if it be Wh > fa 
true, it will afford him the greater comfort and patience under WM ,,; 
his reſtraint ; which was the caſe of the primitive Chriſte WW 4, 1. 
ans under perſecutions: "The Magiſtrate then is bound tode- WM 4,4 

- fend. protect and maintain the religion he owns as true, and I (.r;; 
that by vertue of his office, as he is Cuſtos utriuſque tabuls, Wl (41 p 
"The maintainer of the honour of Gods Laws, which cannotbe Wh n,,, 
it be ſvffer thoſe of the firſt table to be broken without any nd Ways 
Zice taking ofthem. Were it not for this power of Magiſtrates W them 
under the Goſpel, how could that promile be eyer made good, WM :re 1 
that Kings ſhall be nurſing Fathers to the Churgh of God Ws Wl how} 
leſs they mean ſuch Nurling Fathers as Aſftyages was to Cyrn, WW o op 
or * Amulius tO'Romulns and Remus, who expoſed their nutl- WF n;e.c 
lings to the Fury of wild Beaſts to be deyoured by them. For W nyc 


ſo muſt a Magiſtrate dothe Church, unleſs he ſecure it my 
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the incurſion of Hereticks, and the inun@ation of Seducers. 
But ſo much for that which is more largely aſſerted and proved 
by others. The Magiſtrate then hath power concerning 
Religion, as owned 10 a Nation. 

Secondly , we mult diſtinguiih between -an external and 
djefive power, about matters of Religion, and an internal 
famal power , which ſome call an imperative aad elicitive 
power, others a power of order and a power of juriſdiftion, 
others poteſtas Eccleſiaſtica, and poteſtas circa Eccleſtaſtica , 
or in the old diſtintion of Conſtantine, iff inns ff wy Yaw The 
znandu;, a power Of things within an1 without the Church ; 
the ſente of all is the ſame, though the terms differ. The in- 
ternal, formal, elicitive power of order, concerning things 
in the Church, lies in authoritative exerciſe of the Miniſtert= 
at funtion, in preaching the word, and adminiſtration of Sa- 
craments z but the external, objective, imperative power of 
juriſdition, concerning the matters of the Church, lies in a 
due care and proviſion, for the defence, proteQtion, and pro- 
pagation of Religion. The former is only proper to the Mi- 
niſtry, the latter.to the Supream Magiſtracy : For though the 
Magiſtrate hath ſo much power about Religion, yet he is not 
touſurp the Miniſterial funftion, nor to do any proper acts 
belongingtoit. To which the inſtance of Vzzuas is petrti- 
rently applied. But then this takes nothing off from the Ma- 
piſtrates power ; for it belongs not to the Magiſtrate impera- 
ta facere, but imperare facienda , as Grotins truly obſerves , 
rot to do the things commanded, but to command the things 
tobe done, From this diſtinftion we may caſily underſtand, 
and reſolve that ſo much vexed and intricate Queſtion, con» 
cerning the mutual ſubordination of the Civil and Eccleliaſti- 
cal power: For as Peter, Martyr well obſerves, theſe two 
powers are ſome ways eynrggat, are converſant ſeveral 
ways about the ſame thing ; but the funftions of both of 
them muſt be diſtinguiſhed : For the Paſtors of the Church 
are not to adminiſter juſtice, but jt is their duty,$o declare 
how juſtice ſhould be rightly adminiſtred, without partiality, 


or oppreſſion. $o on the other ſide, the Magiſtrate muſt nor 
preach the Goſpel, nor adminiſter Sacraments; but however, 
mult take care that theſ: be duly done by thoſe to whoſe 

G funCtion 
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funtion it belongs : but for a clearer making it appear, theſe th 
things are to be conſidered, both in a Magiſtrate and Miniſter foi 
of the Goſpel. In a Magiſtrate the Power t ſelf, and the £x1 
perſon bearing that power : The power it [cif of the Magiſtrate C13 


1$ 20 ways ſubordinaterto the power of the Miniſtry z indeed Cl 

it we conſider both powers, 1a reference to their objects, and Ch 
P21/Irat. ends, there may be an inferiority of Dignity, as Chamier calls hig 
Cath.Tyn. jr, in the civil power te the other, conlidered abſtrattly ; bur x4 
2 | tj- conſidering it concretely, as lodged in the perſons, there iz Pr 
Cop. 6. - . . - 4 17s 

an Infertority of ſubjettion in the Eccleſiaſtical to the Civil, ir 


But itil] che perſon of the Magiſtrate, though he is not ſubje& ly 
to the power of the Miniſters, yet both as a Chriſtian, and s MW #7 
a Magiſtrate, he is ſubje&t to the word of God, and isto be MI if 
guided by. that in the adminiſtration of his Funtioa. So on ly 
the other ſide, in a Miniſter of the Goſpel, there are theke elt 
things conſiderable ; the object of his fanftion, the funttion {1 ©! 
it ſelf, the liberty of exerciſing it, and the perſon wha doth cy 
exerciſeit. As for the object of this funft:on, the Word and Ml |! | 
Sacraments, theſe are not ſuby-&t ro the civil power, being thi 
ſerled by a Law of Chriſt; for then for the funitzon it ſelf, wi 
that may be conſidered, either in the derivarion of it, orn jec 
the adminiſtration of it. As for the derivation of the power Cal 
- and authority of the funCtion, that is from Chriſt, who hath 
fetled and: provided by Law, that there ſhall be ſuch a ſtand. WM £4! 
ig funftion to the end of the world, with fuch authority Ml 12 
belonging to it ; But for the adminiſtration of the funCtion, MW 
two things belong ro the Magiſtrate: Firſt, to provide and MI ©* 
take care for due adminiſtration of it; and toſee that the M- WM ©2 
niſters preach the true doctrine, though he caonot lawfully W 
- forbid the true dogFrime to be taught ; and that they duly ad- W v* 
miniſter che Sacraments, though he cannot command them to W Þ" 
adminiſter them otherwiſe than Chriſt hath delivered them IM #0! 
down to us ; This for due adminiſtration. Secondly, in caſe W © 
of male- adminiſtration of Iiis funtion,, or ſcandal readring MW 8? 
- him unfir Sr ir, it is in-the Magiſtrates power, if not formally MW 
to depoſe, yer to deprive them of the liberty of ever exer- M 
cifing their fun&tion within his Dominions; as Solomon did Ml ** 
Abiathar, and Tuſtinian Sylverms, as Conſtants did Vigil; te! 
Far the. liberty, of exercile. of the. funRion is in the Magi- 
ſtrates 
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ſtrates power, though a right to cxercile it be derived from < 


the ſame power from-which the authority belonging to the 
fonftion was conveyed. And then laſtly, as to the perſons 
exerciſing this funCtion, it is evident, as they are members of a 
civil fociety as well as others, ſo they are ſubjx& to the ſame 
civil Laws as others are. Which as it is «xpreſly afhicmed by 
Chryſoſtom, on Rom. 13.1. Let every ſoul be ſubgect to the 
higher powers, that is, ſaith he, z@y awna@& Is, xdy even thicis, 
xav aespims, xav criy, Be he an Apoſtle, Evangeliſt, Prophet, 
Prieſt, Monk, be be who he will. So1t is fully, largely, irre- 
fragably proved by our Writers againſt the Papiſts : eſpecial- 
ly by the learned If. Cauſabon in his piece de libertate Eccleſs- 
aſtica, So then we ſce what a fair, amicable, and mutual 
aſpet theſe two powers bhaye one upon another, when right- 
ly underſtood, being far from claſhing one with the other ; 
either by a ſubjcion of the civil power to the Eccleliaſti- 
cal, orti1e civil powers ſwallowing up and devouring the pec- 
culiarity of the Miniſterial funtion. And upon theſe grounds, 
| ſuppoſe Beza and Eraſts may, as td this, ſhake hands; S2 
that the Magiſtrate do not uſurp the Miniſterial function , 
which Yedelias calls Papatus politicus;, nor the Miniſters fub- 
jett the civil power to them, which is Papatus Eecleſiaſt i» 
Cs. 

Thirdly, we diſtinguiſh between an abſolute Architefoni- 
cal and Nomothetical power , independent upon any cther 
Law, anda Legiſlative paper, abſolute as tO perſons, but regu- 
lated by a higher Law. T he former we attribute to none but 
God; the latter belongs to a Supream Magiltrate, in reference 
to things belonging to his power, either in Church or Com- 
monwealcth. By an ArchiteQonical, Nomothetical power, 
ve mean that power. which is diſtingpiſhed from that which is 
properly call'd Political. The former lies inthe making Laws 
for the good of the Commonwealth ; the latter in-a due exe» 
cution and adminiſtration of thoſe Laws for the common 
good. This we bave aſſerted to'the Magiſtrate already ; we 
now come to aſſert the other ; where we ſhall- farſt ſer down, 
the bounds of this power, and then ſee to whom it belongs. 
Firſt then we ſay not, that the Magiſtrate hath a power 1@ 
revoke, repeal, or alter any Divine poſitive Law; which we 
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have already ſhewn. Secondly, we ſay not, that the Mag, 

ftrate by his own will may conſtitute what new Laws he pleak 

for the worſhip of God. This was the fault of Feroboaw why 

made I/raclto ſin, and therefore by the rule of reaſon muſt 

be ſuppoſed to ſin more himſelf : So hkewiſe Ahab, Abaz, 

ard others. Religion is a thing ſetled by a Divine Law 3 and 

as it is taken for the dottrine and worſhip of God; ſo it 

contained in the word of God, and mult be fetched wholly 

from thence. But then thirdly, The Magiſtrate by his power, 

may make that which is a Divine Law already, become the 

Law of the Land. Thus Religion may be incorporated 
among our Laws, and the Bible become our Magna Charta, 
So the firſt Law in the Codex Theod. is about the believing 
the Trinity, and many others about Religion are inſerted ins 
to it, Now as tothelſe things clearly revealed in the word 
of God, and withal commanded by the civil Magiſtrate, ab 
though the primary obligation to the doing them, is from the 
former determination by a Divine Law ; yet the ſanction of 
them by the civil Magiſtrate, may caule a further obligation 
upon conſcience than was before, and may add puniſhments 
and rewards not expreſſed before, For although when two 
Eaws are contrary the one to the other, the obligation tothe 
higher Law takes away the obligation to the other ; ye? 
when they are of the ſame nature, or ſubordinate one to the 
other, there may a New obligation ariſe fronithe fame Law; 
enaCted by a New authority, As the commands of the Deca» 
logue brought a New obligation upon the conſciences of the 
F-ws, though the things contained in them, were commanded 
before in the Law of Nature : And as Vow made by a man, 
adds a new tie to his conſcience, when the matter of his vow 
is the ſame with what the word of God: commands ; and r& 
newing our Coyenant with God after baptiſm, renews our 
obligation: So when the faith of the Goſpel becomes the 
Law of a Nation, men are bound by a double cord of duty 
to entertain and profeſs that faich. Fourchly, In matters une 
determined by the word, concerning the external Polity of 
the Church of God, the Magiſtrate hath the power of deter- 
mining things, ſo they be agreeable'to the word of God. This 
talt elauſe is that which binds the Magiſtrates power, that its 
not. 
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not bſolvtely-Architeftonical, becauſe all his Laws muſt bz 
repukared' by the -gerieral 'rules-of the Divine Law, Bur 
thoveh'it be not asro Laws, . yet ſay it is as to perſons; that 
is, that no other perſons have any power to make Laws, 
biading men to obedience, but only the Civil Magiſtrate This 
is another part of the controverſie between the Ctyil and Ex- 
cleſiaſtical power,about the power of determiniog'matters be- 
longing to the ChurchesGovernment:But there-1s here no ſuch 
breach between thoſe two, but what may be made up with a 
diſtiotion or two.We diſtinguiſh then between a power decla- 
rative, of the obligation of former Laws, and a power autho- 
ritative, determining a New obligation ; between the office 
of counſelling and adviſing what 1s fit ro be done, and a power 
determining what ſhall be done, between the Magiltrates duty 
cf conſulting, in order to the doing it, and his deriving his 
a;hority for the doing it. Theſe things premiſed,I fay: Firft, 
that the power of declaring the obligation: of former Laws, 
and of conſulting and adviſing the Magiſtrate for ſetling of 
New Laws, forthe polity of the Church, belongs to the Pa- 
ſtors and Governours of the Church of God. This belongs: 
tothem, as they are commanded} to teach what Chriſt hath com- 
manded them, but no authoxgity thereby given to make new 
L:wsto bind the Church ; but rather a tying them up to the 
commands of Chriſt already laid down: 1n- bis word. Fora 
power to bind mens Conſciences to their determinations , 
lodged in the officers of the Church, muſt be derived either 
troma Lay of God giving them thisright, or elſe only from 
For any Law of God, there is none 
produced with any probability of reaſon, but that, Obey 
thoſe that are over you in the Lord, But that implies no more 
than ſubmitting to the DoCtrine and Diſcipline of the Goſpel, 
and to thoſe whom Chriſt hath conſtituted as Paſtors of his 
Church; wherein the Law of Chriſt doth require obedience 
to them, . that is, in looking upon them, and owning them in 
their relation to them as Paſtors. But that gives them no au- 
thority to make any new Laws,or Conſtitutions, binding mens 
conſciences any more than a command from the ſupream au- 
thority that inferiour Magiſtrates ſhould be obeyed, doth .im- 
ply any power in them to make new Laws to bind them. ws 
(3 3 thus 
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thus far I acknowledge a binding power in Ecclefaſtical cop 
ſtitutions, though they neither bind by'vertye of the matter, 

nor of the authority cammanding ( there being vo legiſlative 

- power lodged in the Church ) yet in reſpect of the circum. 

- ſtances and the end, they ſhould be obey'd, unleſs I judge the 

thing ualawful that is commanded, rather than manifelt open 

y. Pet. Contempt -of the Paſtors of the Church, or bring a ſcandal 
Marty'.in to others by ir. Butas to the other power, ariſing from ow 
z 5. 14- tual compact and conſent of Parties, | acknowledge a power 


nom to bind all included under that compad®t, not by vertue of any 


Cameron, fupream binding power in them, but from the free conſent of 
de Eccleſ. the parties ſubmitting ; which is molt agreeable to the Na 


p ' 79. ture of Church-power, being not coactive but direCtive z and 


- ſuch was the confederate diſcipline of the primitive Church, 
: £-Ybefore they had any Chriſtian Magiſtrate : And thence the 


474.decrees of Councils were calYd Canons, and not Laws. $6. 


472. condly, Though it be the Magiſtrates duty to conſult with the 
Paſtors of the Church, roknow what is moſt agreeable to the 
word of God, for the ſettlement of the Church ; yet the Ma. 
| nngge doth not derive his authority in commanding things 

rom their ſentence, decree, and judgement, but doth by ver: 
tuc of his own power cauſe the obligation of men to what is 
ſodetermin'd, by his own enaCting what ſhall be doae in the 
Caurch. The great, ule- of Synods, and Aſſemblies. of Pa- 
ſtors of Churches, is to bz as the Copncil of the Church un- 
to the King, in matters belonging to the Church, as the Par- 
liament is for matters of civil concernment. And ag the King, 


for the ſctling civil Laws, doth. take advice of ſuch perſons 


who are moſt verſed in matters of Law; ſo by proportion 
of reaſon, in matters concerning the Church, they are the fit- 
teſt Conncil, who have been the moſt verſed in matters imme- 
diately belonging to the Church: In the management of 
+ which ailairs, as much, if not more, prudence, experience, 
judgement, moderation, is requiſite, as. in.the greateſt affairs 
of State. For we have found by doleful experience, that if 
= afire once catch the Church, and Aarons bells.ring backward, 
what a Combuſtion the whole State is ſuddenly put into, and 

| how hardly the Churches inſtruments for quenching ſuch 
fires, lacrhyme + preces Eccleſie, do attain their end. b 
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leaſt peg ſcrued up too high in the Church ſoon cauſeth a great 
deal of diſcord in the tare, and quickly purs mens ſpirits 
out of Tune. Whereas many irregularities may happen 
in the ſtare, and men live in quictneſs and peace. But 
if Phaetons drive the chariot of the Sun, the world will 
be ſoon on fire. I mean ſuch in the Church whoſe brains 
like the Unicorns run out into the length of rhe Horn; 
Such who have more fury than zeal, and yet more zeal 
than knowledge or Moderation. Perſons therefore whoſe 
calling, temper, office, and experience hath beſt acquaig- 
ted them with the ſtate ations, Polity of the Primitive 
Church, and the incomparable Prudence and Moderation 
then Uſed, are fitteſt ro debate, conſult, deliberate, de- 
termine about the ſafeſt expedicnts far repairing breaches 
in a divided, broken, diſtracted Church. But yet I fay 
when ſuch men tius aſſembled have gravely and maturely 
adviſed and deliberated what is beſt and firteſt to be done, 
the force, ſtrength and obligation of. the things fo deterthin'd 
doth depend upon the power and authority-of the Civil ' Ma- 
ſtrate for takmg the Church as incorporated into rhe civil 

te, as Eccleſia eft in republica, non reſpublica in Eccleſia, ac- 
cording to that known ſpeech of Opratus Ailivetanus ;, [0 
though the obje&t of theſe conſtitutions, and the perſons 
determining them, and the matter of them be ecclefiaſtical, 
yet the force and ground of the obligation of them is wholly 
civil, So Peter Mareyr. expreſly, Nam quad dd pottſtatem 
Ecclefiafticam attiner, fats eft civilis Magiſftrans : 
ourare deber-ut amnes-officinm facient ( But for the judgement 
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of the reformed Divines about this, ſee Vedelins ce. epiſcopatu / 11 


Conſtant; MA - & Officium Hagiftratus Chriſtians ans 
zexed roGrotins de Imper. &c.) | therefore procecd to lay down 
the reaſon of it. Firff, That whereby we are bonnd cither 
to obedience or penalty upon difoberdience, is the ground of 


the obligation; but it isupon the account of che Magilfratcs. 


power that we are either bound ro obedience, or to ſubmir ro 
penalties. upon diſobedience. For ir is upon the account of. 


our general obligation ro the Magiſtrate, that we are bound. 


to obey any particular Laws. or- conſtitutions. Becaſe ir is 


nor. 
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not the particular determinations . made , by the Civil Magi 
ſtrate, which do immediately bind conſcience, but egg 

Law of Scripture requires it from, us as a, duty to,obey 
- Magiſtrate in all things lawful. Obedience to the Magiltrats 
is due immediatcly from conſcience ; but obedience to 
the Laws of the Magiſtrate comes not direQly from. Con. 
icience but by vertue of the general obligation. And there 
fore diſobedience to the Magiſtrates Laws is an immediate Sig 
againſt conſcience, becauſe it is againſt the general obligati 
On ; but obedience to particular Laws ariſeth not immediately 
from the obligation of conſcience to them in particular, but 
tothe Magiſtrate in General.So that in things leſt lawful and 
-undetermined by the word, where there ariſeth no obligation 
- from the matter, it muſt ariſe from our ſubjeQion and relation 
to the Magiſtrate ; "and what is the ground of obedience, js 
the cauſe of the obligation. Secendly , He hath only the 
Power of obligations who hath the power of making ſanCtions 
co thoſe Laws. By fanCtions 1 mean here in the ſenſe of the 
Civil Law, eas legum partes quibus penas conſtituimus adverſu 
eos qui contra leges fecerint, thole parts of the Law which 
determine the puniſhments of the violaters of it.. Now it 
: is evident that he only hath power to oblige who hath power 
—_— to puniſh upon diſobedience. And it is as evident that none 
ni: H/tor. hath power to puniſh but the. Civil Magiſtrate; 1 ſpcak of le 
Hottomay, gal penalties which are annexed to ſuch Laws as concern the 
Com. v. ju" Church. Now there being no coercive or caactive power be- 
ann: longing to the Church as ſuch, all the force of ſuch Laws as 
Artic.lib.s reſpeCt the outward Polity of the Church, muſt be derived 
ep.23, fromthe Civil Magiſtrate. Thordly, He who can null and 
declare all other obligations void, done, without -his power, 
hath the only power to oblige. 'For whatſoever deſtroyes 
a former obligation, muſt of neceſſity imply a power to oblige, 
becauſe I am bound to obey him in the abſtaining from that 
I was formerly obliged to: But this power belongs to the 
Magiſtrate. For ſuppoſe in ſome indifferent rites and ceremo- 
nies, the Church repreſentative, that is, the Governours of it 
pro tempore do preſcribe them to be obſeryed by all, the ſu- 
preme Power forbids the doing of thoſe things, if this doth 
; not 
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Chap. 2. 


not null the former ſuppoſe4 obligation, I muſt inevitably 
run vpon theſe abſurdities. Firit, that there are t,yo ſupceme 
powers in a nation at the ſam? time. Secondly, that a man 
may lie under two different obligatioas as to the lame thing z 
he i5 bound to do it by one power, and not to do it by the 
other. Thirdly, the ſame ation may be aduty and a ſin ; a du- 
ry ia obeyiag the one power, a fin in diſobeying the other. 
Therefore there can be but ane power to oblige, which. is that 
of the ſupreme Magiſtrate. 

Having thus far aſflzrted the Niagiltrates due power and 
authority as to matters of religion, we proceed ro examine 
the extent of this power in determining things left at liberty 
by the word of God in order to the peace and Government 
of the Church. For our clear an4 diſtin proceeding, 1 
ſhall aſcead by theſe three ſteps. Firſt to ſhew that there are 
ſome things lefr undetermia't by the word. Secondly, 
that theſe things are capabl2 of poſitive determinations and 
refraiat. Thirdly, that there are ſome bounds and limits to 
be obſerved in the ſtatiag and determining theſe things. 
Firſt, that there are ſome things left nadetermined by the 
word : by d-termining here, 1 do not mean determining 
whether things be lawful or no ; for fo there is no 
rte or ceremony whatſoever , * but is determined by the 
Sc:ipture in that ſenſe, or may b2 gathered from the 
application of particular ations to the general rules of 
Scripture 4 but by derermining, 1 mean whether all things 
edncerning the Clurc! es $oality and order Þb: determincd as 
ditizs or no; viz. thar this we are bound to obſerve, and 
the other not. As for inſtance, what time, manner, method, 
geſture, habit be uſed in preaching the word ; whether ba- 
ptiſmmuſt be by dipping or ſprinkling 3; at what day, time, 
place the Chil 1 ſhall be baptize4z and other things of a like 
nature with theſe. Thoſe who alilert any of thele as duries, 


muſt produce neceſfacily the com nand making them to be {© : 
for duty aad command have a necellary- reſpett and relatian 
to one another.” If no command bz brought, it.necelſlarily fol- 
lows that they are left at liberty. 50 as to the Lords ſupper 
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ſelves, or receive it being given them: whether they ſhould 
give.the cup into the hands of tne Deacon or to their next 
neighbour , whether the bread be lcaven'd or not,. the wine 
red or waite, n#h4l refere, 'it matters not 5 Hee indifferentia ſun 
CE ineccleſie libertate poſita;, they are matters of inaifferency, ani 
are left to the Churches laerty. But this matter of indifferency 
is nor yet ſo clear as it is generally thought to bez we ſhal 
therefore bare the ground a little by ſome neceſlary diſtin. 
ons to {ee where the root of indifferency lies: Which we ſhal 
the rather do becauſe ir is $70vs1y aſſerted by an Honourable 
perſon, that there is no indifterency in the things themſelyg 
which are ſtill either unlawful or neceſlary, ( if Lawful at 
this time, in theſe circumſtances ) but all indifterency lies in 
the darkneſs and ſhortneſs of our underſtandings which may 
make ſome things ſeem ſo to us. But that Honourable perſog 
clearly runs upon a double miſtake. Firſt, that Indifferency 
is a medium. participationts of both extreams, and not only 
negatianis, VIZ. that as intermediate colours partake both 
of black and white, and yet are neither ; ſo in morality, be 
tween good and bad, there is anintermediate entity, which 
is neither, but indifferent to either : Whereas the nature 
Indifferency lies not in any thing intermediate between good 
and bad, but in ſome thing undetermined by divine Laws a 
to the neceſlity of it ; fo thatif we ſpeak as to the extreamsd 
i, it is ſomething lying between a neceſſary duty, and an ins 
trinſecal evil. The other miſtake, is, that throughout the 
diſcourſe he takes indifferency as 6&:cumſtantiated in individ 
al aCtions, 'and as the morality of the aCtion is determined by 
its circumſtances , whereas the proper notion of Indifferency 
hes in the nature of the ation conſidered in it ſelfabſtratly; 
and ſo theſe things are implyed in an indifferent action, 


- Firſt, abſolute undetermination as. to the general nature df 


the a by a divine Law,that God hath left it free for men todo 
it. or no. Secondly, that one part hath not more propenſion 
to the rule than the other; for if the doing of it comes neat- 
er. to the rule than the omiſſion, or on the contrary, this 
action is not wholly indifferent. Thirdly, that neither pa 
bath any repugnancy to the rule, for that which hath ſo, 4 
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far from being indifferent, that it becoines unlawful : So 
that an indifferent ation is therein like the Iron accoſted by 
two Loadſtones on either ſide of equal vertue, and ſo hovers 
: medio, inclining to neither, but ſuppoſing any degree of 
vertue'added to the one above the other, it then inclines to- 
wards it; or as the Magnetical rneedle about the Azores , 
keeps it {elf directly parallel to the Axis of the world with- 
out variation, becauſe it is ſuppoſed then to be at an equal 
diſtance from the two great Magnets, the Continents of Z#- 
rope and America , but no ſooner is it removed from thence, 
but it hath its variations. So indifferency taken in ſpecze, as to 
the nature of the aft, inclines neither way ; but ſuppoſing it lie 
under poſitive dererminations, either by Laws or circumſtan- 
ces, it then neceſlarily inclines eitker to the nature of good or 
evil, 

Neither yet are we come to a full underſtanding of the na- 
ture of indifferent ations z we mult therefore diſtinguiſh be- 
tween indifferency as to- goodneſs neceſſitating an action 
to be done , | and as to goodneſs neceſſary to an action ro 
make it good ;, For there is one kind of goodneſs proprer quam 
ft aftio, in order to which the aCtion mult neceſſarily be dyne 3 
and there is another kind. of goodneſs ſme qua non bene fit 
afio, neceſſary to make an aftion good when 1t 13 done. As 
following after peace hath ſuch a goodneſs in it, as neceſſitates 
the action, and makes it a neceſſary duty :* but handling a 
particular controverſie is ſuch an aCtion, as a -man may let 
alone without ſin in his courſe of ſtudies; yet when he doth 
it, there is a goodneſs necelſary to make his doing it a good 
ation, viz. his referring his ſtudy of it toa right end, for the 
obtaining of truth and peace. This latter goodneſs is two» 
fold, either bonitas direBionis, as ſome call it, which 1s refer- 
ring the action to its true end; in reference to which, the 
great controverſie among the Schoolmen, is about the. indiffe- 
rency of particular aCtions, viz, Whether a particular dire- 
(tion of a mans intention to the ultimate end, be not ſo ne- 
ceſſary to particular ations, as that without that the aCtiof 
Isof neceſſity evil,and with it good; or whether without that an 
ation may be indifferent to good or evil, which is the ſtate of 
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DParardus; but we aflert the neceſſity of at leaſt an habituy 
direftion, to make the aCtion in 514rvmino good, and yet the 
act in it ſelf may notwithſtanding be indifferent, even in. 
divisnoy. as there is no antecedent neceſlity lying upon mens 
conſciences for the doing of it becauſe mea may omit ig, 
and break no Law of God. Bezſjdes this, to make an ation 
good, there is.neceſlary a bonitas origins, Or rather Princip, 
a good principle out of wiich the action muſt flow ; Which 
mult be that faith, which whatſocyer is not of, is fin, as the 
Apoſtle tells.us. Which we mult got ſo underſtand, as thoughin 
every aAion.a man goes about, he mult have a fall perſwaſion 
that it is aneceſſary duty he goes about ; but in many aCtions 
that faith is ſufficient whereby he is perlwaded upon good 
grounds, tat the thing he goes about 1s lawful ; although 
he may as lawfully omit that aftion, and do either another, 
or the contrary to it. There may be then the neceſlity of 
ſome: things 1n an aCtion when it is done to make it good, and 
yet the action it ſelf be no ways neceſſary, but indifferent and4 
watter of liberty. This may be eaſily underſtood by whatis 
uſually ſaid of Gods particular ations, that God is free 
himſelf either to do or not to do that ation (as ſuppoſe the 
Creatioa of the World ) but when he doth it, he mult nee 
facily do it with that goodneſs, holineſs, and wiſdom, whichs 
{uitable to- his nature : 'So may many actions of men be in 
themſelves indifferent, and yet there muſt be a concomitant 
necellity of good intention and principle to make the ation 
good, But this concomitant neceſlity doth not deſtroy the 
radical indifferency of the aCtion 'it ſelf; it is only an antece- 
dent neceſſicy from the obligation of the Law, is that whith 
deſtroys indifterency. So likewiſe it is as toevil; there is fuct 
an evil in an ation, which not only ſpoils the ation, but hinder 
tie perſon from the liberty of doing it, that is, in all ſuch a& 
ons as ate intrinſecally evil; and there is ſuch a kind of evil 
it aftions, which thovgh it ſpoils the goodneſs of the ation, 
yet keeps not from performance ; which is ſuch as ariſeth 
from the manner of performance, as praying in hypocrile, 
<c. doing a thing Jawful with a ſcrupulous or erring cop 
Tcience. We ſee then what good and- evil is conſiſtent with 


andifferency jn 2Qions, and what is not. Andthat the _ 
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of ations,” even in individuo, may be indifferent, when as ts 
their circumſtances they may be neceſſarily determin'd ts be 
either good or evil. As marrying , or not marrying, as to 
the Law-of God, is left at liberty, not making it in it ſelf a 
neceſſary duty, one way or other ; but ſappoſing particular 
circumſtances make it necefary, pro hic & nunc, yet the na- 
ture of it remains indifferent ſtiil ; and ſuppoſing marriage, 
it is neceſſary it ſhoald bz in the Lord, and yer 1t is not ne- 
ceſſary to make choice of this perſon rather than of that; ſo 
that not only the abſolute indiff:rency of the ation is conh- 
ſent with this concomitant neceſſity, but the full liberty both 
of contradiftion and contrariety. Again , we maſt diſtinguiſh 
between an indifferency as to its ature, and indiff:rency as 
to its uſe and end}, 'or between an indifferency as to a Law, 
and indifferency as ro order and peace : here | fay, that in 
things wholly indifferent in both reſpects, that is, in a thing 
neither commanded nor forbidden by God, nor that hath any 
apparent reſpe& to the Mace and order of the Church of 
God, there can be no rational account given, why the na- 
ture of ſuch indifferencies ſhould be alrer'd by any humane 
Laws and Conſtitutions. But matters that are only indifferent 
asto a command, but are much conducing tothe peace and 
veder of a Church, ſach things as theſe, are the proper mat- 
ter of humane conſtitutions concerning the Churches polity : 
Or rather to keep to the words of the jar it ſelf, 
where any things are determin'd in general by the word of 
God, but lefr at liberty as to manner and circumſtances, it is 


inthe power of lawful authority in the Chnrch of God to de- 


termine ſuch things, as far as they tend to the promoting the 
good of the Church. 

And fo Irife to the ſecond ſtep, which is, that matters of 
this nature may be determin'd and reſtrained. Or that there 
is no neceſſity , that all matters of liberty ſhould remain in 
their primary indifferency. This I know 1s aſſerted by ſome 
of great note and learning ; that in things which God hath 
left to our Chriſtian liberty, man may not reitrain usof it, by 
ſubjeting thoſe things to poſitive Laws; but 1 come to exa- 
mine, with what ſtrength of reaſon this is ſaid, that ſo we 
way, ſee , whether men my not yield in ſome lawful thinzs 
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to a reſtraint of their Chriſtian liberty, in order to the Peaty 
of ghe Church of God: Which I now prove by theſe Argy 
ments. Firſ#, What may be lawfully done. when it-is-com 
manded, may be ſo fardawfully commanded, as it is a thingig 
it ſelf lawful ; but matters of Chriſtian liberty may be law 
tully done when they are commanded to be done, though 
were lawful not to do them before that command. The truth 
of the propoſition appears , becauſe lawful authority may 
command any thing that may be lawfully done. Becauſe no- 
thing can exempt from obedience to a lawful Magiſtrate, but 
the unlawfulneſs of the thing commanded ; and therefore 
- nothing can debar the Magiſtrate from commanding thek 
things ; for nothing can hinder him from commanding , but 
what may hinder the ſubject from obedience. I grant in ms 
ny caſes it may be lawſul to obey, when it is very inconyeni. 
ent for the Magiſtrate to command ; but inconveniency and 
unlawfulneſs are two things; nay, and in ſome caſes a man 

lawfully obey when he is ualawiglly commanded ; but then 
the matter of the command it ſelf is unlawful. As in ex6 
cuting an vnjuſt ſentence , granting that a Princes ſervants 
may lawfully do it, eſpecially when they know it not; yetin 
that caſe, the ground of their lawful obedience, is the ground 
of the Magiſtrates lawful command , which is the ſappoſed 
juſtice of the execution. But that which makes the Magy 
ſtrates command unlawful, is the intrinſecal evil: of the thing 
it ſelf. So for unlawful wars, though the Subjects may law 
fully obey , yet the Prince ſins in commanding, not but that 
he hath right to command ſo far as they are bound. to obey, 
which is only in things lawful ; but that which in this cal 
alters the matter, is the Princes knowing his cauſe to be-ut- 
juſt. So that however the propolition-holds in things'not ma. 
nifeſtly unjuſt. But however this be, it is hereby granted, 
that the things may be lawfully done, when they are reſtrained 
by the Magiſtrates command ; and by that it appears that li 
berty may be reſtrained; elſe it could not be Jawful to at us 
der that reſtraint; not as it reſpeQs the things themſelyes, but 
under that formality, as they are the reſtraint of that which 
ought to be left free. The reſtraint however then. is lawful, 
as to the perſons aCting under authority , who are the ſub 
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j&ts of this liberty, though it were granted unlawful as to 
the authority doing it. Which former 1s ſufficient for my pur- 
poſe, viz. that Chriſtian liberty, as to the ſubjects of it, may 
be lawfully reſtrained. * Secondly, A leſſer duty ceaſcth to be 
a duty, when it hinders from the performance of greater : 
but the preſerving Chriſtian liberty is a leſſer duty, which may 


hinder the peace of the Church, which is a greater ; there- 


fore in that caſe it may be reſtrained. The Major is granted 
by Divines and Caſuiſts ; when duties ſtand in competition, 
the leſſer ceaſeth to bind, as is evident, in that God will have 
mercy rather than ſacrifice. Poſitives yield to morals and na- 
turals. Theace the obligation of an oath ceaſeth, when it 
hinders from a natural duty ; as the Corbarn among the Jews 
from relief of Parents. And therefore Grotixs ſaith, that an 
oath taken concerning a thing lawful, if. ic doth hinder maj 
bonum morale , the obligation of that oath ceaſeth. Now that 
preſerving liberty is a leſſer duty than the looking: after the 
peace of the Church, is evident, becauſe the one is only a 
matter- of liberty, and left undetermin'd by the Word; and 
the other a matter of neceſlity, and abſolutely, and expreſly 
required of all, as'a duty as much as pollibly lies in them to 
endeayour after. Thirdly, If an occaſional offence of weaker 
brethren may be a ground for reſtraining Chriſtian liberty, 
then much more may commands from lawial authority do it ; 
but the offence of weaker Brethren may reſtrain Chriſtian li- 
berty, as to the exerciſe of it, as appears by the Apoſtles diſ- 
courſe, Rom. 14. 21. The reaſon of the conſequence lies here, 
that a caſe of meer offence , which is here pleaded towards 
weak Brethren, cannot have that obligation upon conſcience, 
which a-known duty of obeying lawtul authority, in things 
in themſelyes lawful, hath. Nay further, inſiſting only on 
the Law of ſcandal, I would fain. know , whether it be a 
=_ offence and ſcandal to Chriſtians conſciences, to in- 

inge the lawfol authority of the Magiſtrate ,. and to deny 
obedience to his commands, in things undetermined by the 
Law of God ; "or elſe to offend the Conſciences, that is, £0 
againſt the judgments of ſome well meaning, but leſs know- 
Ing Chriſtians. Or thus, whether in the matter of ſcandal, 
re 
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weaker and more ignorant, or the mor2 knowing and able, 
when the one have only their own weak apprehenſions to hi- 
alle them , the other aie backed by and grounded upon an 
eltabliſhed Law. And whether it be not a greater-{candal 
to Religion to diſobey a Chriſtian Magiſtrate, than it is to of 
fend ſome private Chriſtians. Let thetfe things be examined 
and then ler us ſee whether the argument will not hold 2 ms 
fort; if the Law of Scandal as to private Chriſtians may re: 
ſtrain liberty, then may a command trom the Magiſtratedoir, 
Fourthly, Iargue thys : If the nature of Chriſtian liberty may 
be preſerved under the reſtraint of the exerciſe of it, then it 
is not apainſt the nature of Chriſtian liberty to have the exer, 
Ciſercſtianzd; but the ſormer is true, and therefore the lats 
ter. Now that the nature of Chriſtian liberty may be preſery 
cd under the reſtraint of its exercite, I prove by thele Argy 
ments. 1 
Firſt. Becauſe the natore of Chriſtian liberty is founded 
upon the freedom of judgment, and not the freedom of pra 
tice. The caſes the ſame in moral and natural liberty as 
in Chriſtian, Now we ſay truly, that the radical liberty of 
the ſoul is preſerycd , though it be determined to a park 
ticular aCtion : For the liberty of the Will lying in the powet 
of - determining: it ſelf either way , (as it is penerally 
thovght ) the actual determination of the will doth not take 
away the internal power in the ſoul ; and 1a that reſpeft 
there may be potentia faciend; where there is not 
bilitas effefttus , a power of doing when there is no pollibi- 
lity the thing ſhould be done , when the event is otherwiſe 
detcrmined by a divine decree, as it breaking the bones 
Chriſt vpon the Croſs. So it is in reference to Chriſtian I 
berty ; 'thovgh the exerciſe vf it be reſttained, yer the liber- 
Ty remains ; becauſe Chriſtian liberty lyes in the freedom of 
judgment, rhat z5, in judging thoſe thingsto be free which 
are (©; fo that if any thing thar is in its {oIf free, be done 
by aman with an opinion of the neceſlity of doing it ante- 
cedent to the Law commanding it, or without any Law pre 
ſcribing it, thereby his Chriſtian liberty is deſtroyed ; butif 
it be done with an opinion of the freedom and indifferency of 
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doing it, ſuppoling the Magiſtrates command, he retains the 
power of his Chriltian libecty ſtill, thoagh under the reſtraint 
of the exercile of it. An4 therefore it would be well obſer- 
ved that the opinion of the neceſſiry of any one thing unde- 
termined by Scripture, deſtcoyes Chriſtian liberty more than 
a Magiſtrates command doth. Aad by this reaſon, they that 
hold any one poſture at receiving the Lords Supper neceſſary 
(as ſitting, leaning, kneeling do all equally deſtroy their own 
Chriſtian liberty as to theſe things which are undetermined by 
the word. So a Magiltrare-when commanding matters of 
Chriſtian liberty,if in the preface to the Law he declares the 
thing neceſſary to be done in itsſelf, and therefore he com- 
mands it, be takes away as much as in him lies our Chriſtian 
liberty. And in that caſe we ought to hold fo that excel- 
lent rule of the Apoſtle, and faſt therefore in the liberty 
wherewith Chriſt hath ſet you free, and be not intangled agam 
with the yoke of bondage. But if the Magiſtrate declare the 
things to be in themſelves indifferent, but only upon ſome pru- 
dent conſiderations for peace and order he requires perſons to 
obſerve them, though this brings a neceſlity of obedience to 
us, yet it takes not away our Chriſtian liberty. For an ante- 
ced:nt neceſſity expreſſed in the Law ( as a learned and 
excellent Caſuilt of our own obſerves) doth neceſlarily re- 
quirethe aſſent of the practical judgment to itz which takes 
away our liberty of judgment, or our judgment of the li- 
berty of the chings ; but a conſequential neceſlity upon a 
command ſuppoſed, doth only imply an act of the will, where- 
dy the freedom of judgment and conſcience remaining,it is in- 
clined to obedience ro the commands of a ſuperior Law. 
Now that liberty dothhe in the freedom of judgment, and 
not in the freedom of praCtice, and ſo is conſiſtent with the 
reſtraint of the exerciſe of itz appears both in the former 
caſe of ſcandal, and in the aCtions of the Apoſtles and primi- 
tive Chriſtians complying with the Jews in matters of liberty; 
yea which.is a great deal more, in ſuch ceremonies of which 
the Apoſtle expreſlf ſaith, thar if they obſerved them, Chriſt 
would profit them Nothing; and yet we find Pawl himſelf 
Certainly then 
however theſe ceremonics are luppaſed to be not only 
x [ ; Morin 
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| The Divine right of Book 
morte but morisfere now the Goſpel was preached, ang 
the Law of Chriltian liberty promulged, yet Paul did not 
look upon it as the taking away his liberty, at any tim? when 
it woul.{ prevent ſcandal among the Jews, and tend to the 
furtherance of the Goſpel, to ule any of them. It was there 
fore the opinion of the neceſſity of them was it which de. 
{troyed Chriſtian liberty ; .and therefore it is obſervable, that 


- Where the opinion of the neceſlity of obſerving the Judai- 


cal Rites and Ceremonies was entertained, the Apoſtle ſer; 
himſelf with hiswhole ſtrength to oppoſe them, as he doth 
in his Epiſtles to the Galatians and Coloſſians. Whom yet me 
find in other places, and to other Churches, not leaven'd with 
this doctrine of the neceſlity of judaical Rites, very ready 
to comply with weak Brethren, as in his Epiſtles to the Bs 
mars.and Corinthians. From which we plainly ſee, that it waz 
not the bare doing of the things, but the doing them with aq 
opinion of the neceſſity of them is that which infringeth 
Chriſtian liberty , and not the determination of one part 
above the other by the Supream Magiſtrate, when it is decls 
red not to be for any opinion of the things themſelves as ne 
cellary, but to be only in order to the Churches peace and 
unity. Secondly, It appears that liberty 1s conſiſtent with 
the reſtraint of the exerciſe.of it; becauſe the very powerof 
reſtraining the exerciſe of it, doth ſuppoſe it to be a matter of 
liberty, and that both antecedently and conſequentially to 
that reſtraint. Antecedently, ſo it is apparent to be a matter 
of liberty, elſe it was not capable of being reſtrained : Car 
ſequentially, 1n that the ground of obſeryance of thoſe =_ 
when reſtrained, is not any neceſſity of the matter, or 

things themſelves; but only the neceſlity of obeying the 
Magiltrate in things lawful and undetermin'd by the word: 
which leads to another argument. Thirdly, Mens obligat- 
on to theſe things, as to the ground of it, being only in point 
of contempt and ſcandal, argues that the things are matter 
of liberty ſtill, I grant the Magiſtrates authority is the ground 
of obedience, but the ground ofthe Magiſtrates command 
is only in point of contempt aud ſcandal, and. for preſervity 
order in the Church: For Ihave already ſhewed it to be Ute 
lawful, either to command or. obey, , in reference to tl 
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things, from any opinion of the neceſſity of them, ant'there- 
fore the only ground of obſerving them, is to ſhew that we 
are not guilty of contempt of the power commanding them, 
nor of icandal to others that are offended at our not obſer- 
ying them, Tota- 1gitur religio eft in fugitndo ſcandals & ve- 
tando contemptu, ſaith our learned Whitaker : All our ground 
of obedience is the avoiding ſcandal and contempt of autho- 
rity. To the ſame purpoſe Per. Martyr, ſpeaking of the obli- 
gation of Eccleſiaſtical Laws: Non obſtringlant ſt removea» 
tur contemptus &* ſcandalum: So that non-oblervarice of in- 


differentthings commanded, when there is an apparent cons 


tempt or ſcandal, do not inyolye a man in the guilt of fin : as 
ſuppoſe a Law made that all publick prayer be performed 
kneeling, if any thing lies in a mans way to hinder him from 
that poſture, in this caſe the man offends not ; becauſe there 
1»n0 contempt or ſcandal : Sd if a Law were made that all 
ſhould receive the Lords ſupper faſting, if a mans health calls 
for ſomewhat to refreſh him before, he ſins not in the breach 
of that Law. And therefore it is obſervable which Whitaker 
takes notice of in the Canons of the Councils of the primis- 
tive Church, thatthough they did determine many things be- 
longing to theexternal Polity of the Church, yet they ob- 
ſeryed this difference in their Cenſures of Anathema's ; That 
in matters of meer order and decency they never pronounced 
an Anathema, but with the ſuppoſition of apparent contempt 3 
and inſerted, $5 quis contra preſumpſerit, ſe quis contumacitey 
contra fecerit + but in matters of dotrine or life, fully deter- 
min'd by the Law of God, they pronouriced a ſimple Ana- 
thema, without any ſuch clauſe inſerted. Now from this we 
= take notice of a difference between' Laws concerning in- 
differences in Civil and Eccleſiaſtical matters; That in ctvils 
the Laws bind to indifferences without the caſe of contempt 
or ſcandal, becauſe in theſe the publick good is aimed at, of 
which every private perſon is 'not fit to judge, and therefore 
it is our duty either to obey or ſuffer ; but in Eccleſialtical 


conſtitutions,only peace and order is that which is looked at, 
and therefore, Ss mibil contra ivratlar feceris, non teneris lis 1 
sthe rule here, if nothing tending to apparent diſorder be 
done, men break not thoſe ATTY For the end and m_ 
A 5 2 0 
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of aLawis the meaſure of its obligation. Fourrhly, Mens 
being lefr free todo the things forbidden, either upon a repeal 
of the former Laws, or when a rnan is from under ebligation 
0 that authority which commands them, argues them 1till ta 
be matters of- liberty, and not matters of neceſſity. 'That 
Laws reſpeCting indifferent things may be repealed, I cannot. 
imagine That any have ſo little reaſon as to deny, upon a diffe- 
rent ſtate of affairs from what it was when thzy were firſt en. 
ated ; or when they cannot attain the ends they are deſigned, 
for, the peace an. order of the Church , but rather tend to 
imbroil.it in trouble and confulion: And that when men are 
trom under the authority impoſing them, men are at their 
own liberty again, muſt neceſlarily be granted, beeauſe the 
ground of reltraiat of that liberty was "the authority they 
wcre under z and therefore the caule being taken away, the 
effect follows. Therefore for men to do them when autho« 
rity doth not impoſe them, mult imply an opinion of the ne- 
cellity of the things themſclves, which deſtroyes Chriſtian 
liberty. Whence it was relolved by Auguſtine in the caſe of 
Rites, that every one ſhould obſerye thole of that Church 


which he was in : which he faith he took from Ambroſe. His. 


words are thele, Nec diſciplina ulla in his melior gravi pru- 
dentique Chriſtian quam ut co modo agat , quo agere viderit 
Eccleſiam , ad quamcunque forte devenerit. Quod enim neque 
contra fudem, neque contra bonos mores injungitar,  indifferen- 
ter eſt haben-um, & pro eorum inter quos vivitur ſocietate ſeryan« 
dum eſt, He tells us, He knew no better courſe for a ſeriout 
prudent Chriſtian to take in matters of Rites and Cuſtomes , 
than to follow the Churches example where he is : for whatſoever 
35 obſerved neither againſt faith or manners, is a matter in us 
Jelf indifferent, and to be obſerved according to the cuſtons of 
rboſe he lives among. And after acquaints us that his Mother 
coming to 41an after him, and finding the Church there not 
obſerve the Saturday faſt as the Church of Rome did , was 
much pprand and troubled in mind at ir (as tender bur 


weak coniciences are apt to he troubled at any thing cor. 


trary to, their, own prattice )- ſhe for her own ſatisfaction 
ſends her ſon to Ambroſe, then Biſhop of the Church there 
who told him he would give him no other anſwer but what 


he 
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he did himſelf, cog knew any thing better, he woulddo 
it. Au2zuſt: preſently expetts a command from him to leave 
off Saturday faſts, inſtead of that; Ambroſe tells him , Cum 
Romam wenio, jejuno ſavbato z cum hic ſum, non jejurd. Sic e- 
tian th ad quam forte Ecclefiam vencris, ejus morem ſerva, (+ 
cuigquam non wvis ofſe ſeandalo, nec quenquam tibi, When [ am 
at Rome I faſt on the Sabbath, but at Milan. ] do wot.' _ Se thou 
likewiſe, when thou comeſt to ary Church, obſerve its cuſtom , if 
tbou wonuldſt neither be an offence to them, nor have them beſo to 
thee. Arare and excellznt example of the piety , prudence, 
and moderation of the Primitive Church: far- from rigid 
impoſing indifterent cnſtoms. on the one fide ;. from contuma- 
cy in oppoling meer indifferences on the other . Which judge- 
ment. of. Ambroſe, Auguſtine faith, he alwayes looked on as 
often as+ he thought of it, tanquam caleſte oraculum, as an 
oracle come from heaven; and concludes . with this excellens 
ſpeech, which if ever God intend: peace to'our Church, - he 
will make men underſtand : Senſs | enini ſepe dolens & ge: 
mens multas infirmorum perturbationes- fizri per quarnndajs fra-» 
trum contentioſam ob/tinationem,, CO ſuperſtitioſam timidi. 
tatem qui im rebuus hujuſmodi , ques neque Scripture ſan- 
He autoritate, neque univerſalis Eccleſie traditione, neque vite 
corrizende utilitate ad certum poſſant terminum- pervenire ( per- 
ducere )  .tantum quia. ſubeſt qualiſcunque ratiocinatio cogitans 
tic, aut quia: m1 ſua:patria ſic iſe 'crmſueviti, aut quia 361 vidit 
ubi peregrinationem ſnam quo” remotiorem 4 ſuis, eo doftiorem . 
ſafiam putat, tam litigioſas excitant queſtiones ut niſi quod ipſi 
faciunt, mil rettum exiſtiment. _Thaveoften, ſaithbe, found 
itto my grief and ſorrow; that the troubles of weaker Chriſtians , 
kave been cauſed by the contentious abſtinacy of. ſame on the one 
hand, and the ſuperſtitions fearfulneſs of others on the otber, in 
things which are neither determin'd by the authority of: the-holy 
Seriptures, nor F4 the cuſtom of the univerſal Church , nor 
yet by any uſefulneſs of the things themſelves, mn order to the 
maling mens lives better \, only for ſame petty reaſon in a mans 
own mind, or becauſe it hath been the cuſtom of their Country, 
or becauſe they have found it in thoſe Churches, which they have 
thought to be the nearer to truh, the further they have been 


from home, they are continually raiſing ſuch : quarrels and” can» 
I 3 tet 
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rentzons , that they think, nothing isvigh 


wo lawful, but -whit 
they do themſelves, | Hadthar bletied Saintived wour age, he 


could not have uttered any thing more true, nor more petti 
nent to out preſent ſtate : which methinks admirers. of anti- 


quity ſhould embrace for its authority , and others for the 


great truth and reaſonof it, Did we but ſet up thoſe 


things as Judges between us in our matters of Ceremonies, 


three 


The Authority of the Scriptures, the prattice of the Primitive Uni- 


werſal Church , andthe tendency of them to the reforming mens 


les ;; how ſoon might we ſhake hands, and our controver- 


flies be at an end ! But as long as contentious obſtinacy remains 
4 on one ſide, and a ſuperſtitious fearfulneſs on the other (for 
- ſuperſtition may as well lie in the imagined necellity of avyoid- 


ing things indifferent, as in the neceſſary obſerving of thingy 


which are not ) we may find our ſtorms increaſe, but we are' 


not like to ſee any Land of Peace, How happy might we be,did 
men but once underſtand that it was their ' duty to mind the 


things of peace ! 'How' little of that Duſt might ftill and quiet 


our molt contentious frayes! 


Hi motus animoruum, atque hec certamina tanta 
Pulverts exigui.jaity compreſſa quieſcunt. 


But in order to ſo happy and: deſirable-.an .union and ac- 
commodation, I ſhall not need to plead much-from the nature 


of the things we differ abont ; the lowneſs of them/in 


pariſon of the great things weare agreed in, the fewneſs of 
them in compariſon of the multitude of thoſe weighty things 


COIM- 


we ought molt to look after, the benefits of union, the miſe- 
ries of diviſion, which if our lamentable. experience doth 


not tell ns of, yet our conſciences may; 1 ſhall crave 


humbly to preſent to ſerious:conſideration ſonte propo 


leave 
ſals 


for accommodation: which is an attetnpt which nothing 
but an tearneſt Yeſfire of peace can juſtifie, and I hope that 
will: which here falls in as the third ſtep of my deſigned 
dicourſe, aboutsthe bounds to be ſet in the reſtraint of Chri- 


ſtian liberty. 


The fr/t is, that nothing be impoſed as neceſſary, but 
what is clearly revealed in the word of God. This there 


is the higheſt reaſon and equity for, ſince none can haye 
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mand immediately ,over conſcience, but God himſelf, and 
whateycr is impoſed as neceſlary,doth immediately bind con- 
ſcience. And whatever biads mens conſciences with an opi- 
nion of the neceſſity of it, doth immediately deſtroy that 
Chriſtian liberty which mea are neceſſarily bounJ1 to ſtand faſt 
in, and not be intangled with any yoke of bondage. Not on- 
ly the yoke of Jewilh Ceremonies, but whatever yoke | —_ 
«th, and galls as that did, with an opinion of the neceſſity of 
doing the thing commanded by any but the word of God. 
Which the Apoſtle calls Dogmatizang, Cololl. 2. 20. and y. 16. 
let no man judge you in meat and drink, ne propoſiti quidem 
veſtri, Caith Whitaker ;, theſe impolitions he. calls, v. 22. the 
commandments and dottrines of men. And ſuch; he calls. a 
ſnare, 1 Corinth. 7. 23. which was the making an-mdifferent 
thing, as Celibate, neceſſary. Laquens eſt Spicquid precipi- 
tur ut neceſſarium quod likerum. eſſe debers that though 
obedience be neceſlary to indifferent things when command- 
ed; yet.it muſt alwayes be hbera 4 conſczentia quoad res ipſas le» 
24m, no obligation to be laid upon. conſcience to. look; upon 
the things as neceſlary. | 

Secondly,” That nothing be required, nor determin'd, but 
what is ſufficiently known to be indifferent in its own nature. 
The former propoſal was in reference to the manner of impo- 
ſing, this reſpes the nature of thethings themielves. The 
only difficulty here is, how a thing may be {ufficiently known 
to be indifferent ; becauſe one man-looks upon that as indiffe- 
rent, which another doth not. The moſt equal way to de- 
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cide this controverſie, is to make choice of ſuch judges as.are 


not intereſted in the quarrel: And thoſe are the ſenſe of the 
Primitive Church in thefirſt 4 Centuries, who were beſt able 
to judge whether they loo pon themſelyes as bound- by: 
any command of Scripture or no; and withal the. judgmeat. 
of the Reformed Churches : So that what, ſhall be made ap» 

earto be left indifferent, by both the ſenſe of the Primitive 

hurch, and the Churches of the Reformation, may be a mat- 
ter determinable by Law, and which all may be required to 
conform in obedience to, | 

Thirdly, That whatever is thus determined bein order only 


toa due performance of what is in general required in the 
R | word 
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word of God, and not to be looked on as any part of divitle 
worſhip or ſeryice. This .is that which gives the greateſt 
occalion of offence to mens conſciences, when any thing is ej- 
ther required, or if not, yet generally uſed and looked on as 
a neceſlary part or concomitant of Gods worſhip, fo that 
without it the worſhip is deemed 1mpertet. And there is 
great difference to be made between things indifferent in 
their own nature, and indifferent as to their uſe and practice. 
And when the generality of thoſe who uſe them do not uſe 
thery as indifferent, but as neceſlary things, it ought to be con. 
ſidered whether in this cale ſuch a uſe be allowable till men be 
berter informed of the nature of the things they do. As in the 
caſe of the Papiſts about image-worſhip, their divines ſay,that 
the images ate only as high reners olDevyotion,but the worſhip 
is fixed on God but we find it 1s quite otherwiſe in the general 
practice of people who look at nothing beyond the image.So it 
may be, bating the degrees of the offznce, when matters of in. 
diferoncy in themſelves are by the gencrality of people not 
looked on as ſuch, but uſed as a neceſlary part of diyine ſeryice, 
And it would be conſidered whether ſuch an abuſe of matters 
ſuppoſed indifferent being known, it be not ſcandalum datum 
to continue their ule without an effeRtual remedy for the abuſe 
of them. | 
Fourthly, That no ſanCtions be made,nor mulCts or penalties 
be inflicted on ſach who only diſſent from the uſe of ſome 
things whoſe lawfulneſs thcy ar preſent ſcruple, till ſufficient 
time and means be uſed for their information of the nature 
and indifferency of the things, that it may be ſeen whether it 
be out of wilful contempt and obſtinacy of ſpirit, or only 
weakneſs of conſcience and dillatisfaCtion concerning the 
things themſelves thar they difobey. 'And if it be made evi- 
dent to be out of contempt, that only ſuch penalties be in- 
flicted as anſwers to the nature of the offence. I am ſure it is 
contrary to the Primitive practice, and the Moderation then 


- uſed, to ſuſpend or deprive men of their miniſterial funEion 


for not conforming in habirs, geſtures, or the like. Concern- 


- ing habits, Walafridus Straho, exprelly tells us, there was no 


diſtintion of habits uſed 1n the Church inthe Primitive times. 
Veſtes ſarerdotales per incrememta ad enum, qui nunc habeturs 
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ivitte aufte  furt ornatums. Nam primis temporicia communi weofts. 
ateſt ments indats, Miſſas agrbant, ficut 'F batters quidam Orient 
Is &j- lum ſacert perbibentur. And therefore the: Concilinm Gangrenſe 


IN as condemned Enftathixa Sebaftenys for making a nece{lity of d1- 

that verſity of habits among Chrittians for: their-profefſion, Adm coy. 4. in 
'E is Zrxnow, it being.acknowledged both by Salmaſuw and his great Cod. car, 
CT in adyeriary Peravins, that in the Primitive times the Presbyrers #7 Vin. 
tice, did not 'neceflarily : wear any diſtinct habit from the! peopte,: ION - 
uſe although rhe. furmer. endeavours to ptore that commonly 5.7. wor. 
CON» they did in Tertwuttians time 5 but yet that: not all the Presby- in Tres. 
n be rers, nor they only did ule a diſtiadt habit, viz. the Pallum 4 Hallio, 
the Philoſophicum, but all the Chriſtians who did argifar wpota- a 5G 
that vilew , a Socrates (ard of Sylvanns : Rhetor ,, all that were +; Mg 
ſhip «5x23 amony, them: , ſtiicter protetlors: of Chriſtianity, ; $a!may. 
eral among which moit of the Presbyters were. And Origen 1n P12 | 
O It Euſebius (expriſly. ſpeaks of Heraclas a Presbyter of Alexare - web. 170. 
fin, dria, tharfor a long tune 0123 id yeouer F, he uſed only the « (4P-20» 
not common garment. belonging to Chriſtians , and put on the 


Pallvem -Phyloſophicun tar: the ſtudy of the Grecian Learning, 
ers after that» Ctwiftiapity: began: to loſe wu height.;what it got 
Fm in breadth 's.inſteat; af-the former: ſimplicity of their gar- 
uſe ents az well as manners; and their 7g:2r:4 came in the uſe 
of the byr14, Perule Dalmatice, and fo daily increaſing, as Srtre- 
ies bo faith, 7 Lſay not. this in the leaſt co condemn any. diſtinftion 
of habit for meer decency and order but 'to ſhevy it was not 
-nt the! cuſtorix7of the Primitive. times to ynpoſe,, any neceſlir 
of thef&things.vpon-1en, nar to cenſure them. far bare diſuſe 


Ire 

it of ther; ['Hemult be a great ſtranger in the Primitive Church 

ly that:takesnot notice of the great diverſity.of rites and cuſtoms 

he uled:in particular Chyrches, without any cenfuripg thoſe who - 

Vie differed from them: ar if any-by inconſiderate; zeal did pro- 

n. ceed To far, /how- ill it wasirefented-by-other Chriſtians. As 

» Victors excommunicating the, Quarro-detimayi for which hc $ob. L 8 

of is ſo ſharply reproved by renews, who tells him, that the pri- 20 

_ mitive Chriſtians who differed in fuch things ,. did not uſe to 

" abſtain from one anathers communion: for them, «4 28 & 775 

10 args move oy us, Nagar 371 Fel a; Ep eds $atoes x AS|Sorrates: vorrar bil. 
tells 0s, Thoſe that azree in the ſtme fruthy may aiffer ayong then. 7 Ectiiſ 1. ys - 


ſelves 'irt their rites and 'ciiftoni# , as he largely ſhews- in, 4. © 23: 
f. K whole 
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{ome- the «fourteenth day :of- April, others, only. .upon..the 
Lords day , but ſome of the: more: Eaſtern: Churches, diffexed 
from both..la their faſts, ſome obſerved Lent but for one day; 
{oine "two ; ſotne"three weeks, ſome ſix weeks, others ſeven; 
and in their Faſts ſome abſtained from all kind of living crea- 


'* turcs,. others only from fleſh,cating fiſh : and others foul : others 
- abſtained' from fruit and eggs : others eat only dry ,bread, 


others not that neither. And ſo for their publick Allemblics, 
Some communicating every Lords day, others not. The 
Church of Alexandria had jts publick Meetings and Sermons, 
every fourth day of the week as he tellsus. The ſame Church, 
made the publick readers and interpreters, either of the Cate«, 
chumeni, or of the baptized, differing therein from:all other. 
Churches : Seyeral cuſtoms were uſed” about: Digamy and: 
the marriage of Miniſters in ſeveral Churches. So about the. 
time of Baptiſm,ſome having only one fet time in the-year for. 
it, as at Eaſter in Theſſaly, others two, Eaſter and Domnica in; 
Albis, fo called from the white garments of the baptized..Some. 
Churches in baptiſm uſed -three dippings;;: others only: one. 
Great differences about 'the time of their: being Catechumeni, 
in ſome places longer, in others a ſhorter time. Soabout the 
excommunicate and degrees —_ ( as they are called.) 
their Flentes., audiemes , ſuccumbentts ,. conſiſtentes , the Com-- 
munio peregrine, the ſeveral Chriſms in vertsee, 167 
in ſome places at Baptiſm, in ſome after. | So fop ng: the: 
Altar (as they-metaphorically called the Communion Table) it; 
was not conſtantly towards the Eaſt; for Socrates affirms that 
in the great Church 'at Antiochia it ſtood to the Weſt end of 
the Chucch ; and- therefore it had dv7irgoper Giny, a different 
poſture” from- other Charches. And Euſebins faith 
out of the riſt, that-in the New: Church built by Pawb- 
1s at Tyre, the Altar' ſtood & wing in the middle. - Thelt 
things may ſuffice! for a taſte at-preſent of which more largely 
elſewhere ( God willing } in due time. We fee the primy- 
tive Chriſtians did not make ſo much of any uniformity in 
rites and*ceremoniesy nay 1 ſcarce think ;any Churches 'in. the 
primitive timescan be produced that did exactly in all things 
eblerve tht ſame cuſtoins ; Which might. eſpecially be- an 
argument 
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gument of moderation ig all as to, theſe things, but eſpeci- 
ally in pretended ;admirexs of che. Primitive Chusch. -1 con- 
clude with a known faying of Auſtin, Indignum oft ut propter ea 
que nos Deo neque digniores, neque indigniores ach facere, ar 
alias vel condemnemu, vel judicemue. . It ts an unworthy thing for 
Chriſtians to condemn and judge ona another for baſs chimes ww h 

do not further 1s at all 14 our way to beaven. | 
Laſtly. That, Religion be not clog'd. with Ceremonies, 
They when multiplied too much , it lawful,- yet ſtrangely 
eat out the heart, heat, life, vigour of Chriſtianity. Chri- 
ſtian Religion. is a, plain, ſimple ,. eafie thing; , Chriſt com- 
mends his yoke .to ps. by ;the calineſs of it , anf;his bur- 
den by the lightneſs; of it. It- was an (excellent; teſtimony 
which Amm. Marcellinus a heathen gave {to | Chriſtianity , 
when ſpeaking of Conſt#ntizs , Religionem Chriſtiatam rem 
abſolutam & ſmplicem  anils ſuperſtitione confudit ,, That be 
ſpoiled the beauty. of Chriſtianity ; by muſfling it up 3n ſuperſtiti- 
okt obſervations... And. it is as. true which Eraſe aid. in arr 
ſwer to the Sorbonilts,,, Co magis in corgeralibus... ceremonys 
heremus , hoc' magis vergimus ad Fudaiſninm. , External Cere- 
monies teach us backward , and bring w« back:from Chrift to 
Moſes , which is fully proved as to the Papilts,. by, our learned 
Riinolds and. Mr. De,Croy.z but we, need no further. evidence 
thah a. are: peruſal of Durandus  Mimatenſis,” his "Rationale 
Dwvinorum: officiorums, By Ceremonies, .I meap not-here mat- 
ters of meer decency and order ,,. for order ſake ; which 
doubtleſsare lawful (if the meaſure of that order be not the 
pomp and glory of the world, but the gravity, compoſure, 
lobriety,, which becomes Chriſtianity) for when the Jews were 
the molt ſtriftly tyed. up by a Ceremonial Law, ' they did in- 
troduce many things upon the account. vt.,oxder and decency : 
as the building Synagogues, their hours. of prayer, their Pa- 
raſboth and Haphtarath , the Seftions of. the Law and. Pre- 
phets ; the continuation of the Paſleover, 14. days by. Hete- 
kiah,, when the Law required but ſeyen;; the feaſt of Purim 
by Efter and. Mardecs : the: faſts, of the 4. 5. 20s month un- 
der the captivity, the feaſt of. dedication by .the.daccobees. 
The uſe of Baptiſtn' in Proſelyting, .walbing the fact before 
the Paſſpore*, umitated and praRiled by our Saviour ; .So that 
| 4 al matters 
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matters of order and decency are allowable and fittitig ; but 


- Ceremonies -properly taken for ations fignificatize , and 


De Sacran. 
[ib+2+ 6425+ 


Dr, Han 


of Saper{1i- 


tion, ſecl 
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E9.119, ad *Of S. Auſtin; very pertinent to our preſent purpoſe. Omnia. | 
Zan. cap. vague talia qua neque 


1.9, 


therefore appointed becauſe ſignificative, their _ lawful- 
nels may with hetrer ground be ſcrupled. Or ta- 
kigg Ceremony in Bellermme's deſcription of it , 'to be athy 
externa.'que non aliunde eff bona & laudabils 'niſs quia fit 

Deum colendum : And in this ſenſe it will be hard to manifeſt 
any thing to be lawful, but what is'founded upon a Divine 
precept ; if it be not a matter of order, and ſo no Cerema- 
ny. And as for (ignificative Ceremonies, concerning matter. 
of doftrine or fa(t,a learned Dr. puts usinmind of the old rule, 
that they be pace & falubres, and the fewer, the-more whol. 
 ſom::- For as he obſerves from A5forle in lnſetile Animals, 
the want'of blood was tie cauſe they run out into ſo many 
lezs. I ſhall conclude this whole Diſcourſe with another ſpeech 


Gtarwm Scripturarum  4utori:atibus 
rontinentuy , mee 1 Concrlits 'Epiſcoporntms ftatuta inveniuntur ,, 
nec CON me twrverſs Eecleſie roborata (ſunt , ſed diverſe- 
rum lochrum  diverſis moribus 1nmumerabiliter varianiiar , ita 
we vix dit omiiino nunguam inveniri' poſſunt cauſes , quas in ei 
Suſtituentis ſecuri ſunt homines , ubi facultas tribuitar , ſme uls 


le dubitatione' reſetanda exiſftimo. . All ſuch things which are. 
neither founded on'-the authority of the Scriptures , nor deter= 


mined by general Conncils (for fo he mult be underſtood) nor 


praitiſed by the Catholick, Church , butt vary according : to the 
_ cuſtoms of places , of which no rational -xacconnt can be given, 
T1 judge them to be cut off with- 
eut any ſcruple :- For which definitive ſentence of, bis,;, be gives. 
this -molt kifficient reaſon; Quamvil' enim neqgue boc invenire. 


&fjoon as men have power to do it, 


poſſit, quamode contra fidem ſint, ipſam tamen religionem ( quam 
iſſumnss &* manifeſtiſſmis celebrationem ſacramentis miſeri- 
cordia Dei liberam efſe voluit ) fervilibus oneribus” preniunt , at 


rolerabilior ſu conditio Fudeorum y' qui etiamſi tempus libertatis- 


non agnoverent , legalibus tamen” ſarcinis, 'non'h 
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the celebration of ſome few and moſt clear Sacraments ) that they 
make our condition worſe than that of the Jews; for they, ab 
though ſtrangers to Geſpel liberty, had no burdens charged upon 
them by the conſtututions of men, but only by the Law and com- 
mands of God : . Which fſentetice and reaſon of his, I leave-to 
the moſt impartial judgement of every true foher-minded 
Chriſtian. Afid thus 1 am at laſt come through this field of 
thorns and thiltles ; I hope now to hnd my way more plain 
andegſie, So much for the fourth Hypotheſis. The twonext 
will be diſcharged with leſſer trouble. 

Hypoth, 5: What is left undetermin'd both by Divine poſaive 
Laws, and by principles deduced from the natural Law, if uf be 
determined by lawful authority in the Church of God, doth bind 
the conſciences of theſe who are ſubjeft to that authority, to obe« 
dience to thoſe determingtions. | here ſuppoſe, thar the matter 
of the Law be ſomething not prederermined, either by the 
Law of Nature, or Divine poſitive Laws, for againft either 
of theſe no humane Law can bind the conſcience: For if there 
be any moral evil in the.thing commanded, we are bound to 
obey God rather than men; in which'cafe we do not formal- 
ly and directly diſobey the Magiſtrate, but we chooſe to obey 
God before him. And as we have already obſerved, a former 
obligation from Goud'or nature deſtroys a latter ;+ becanſe 
God hath a greater. power and authority oyer* mens conſci- 
ences, than any hymane authority can have: And my obedi- 
ence to the Magiſtrare being founded upon a Divine Law, it 
muſt be ſuppoſed 'my duty to obey him firſt, by vertue' of 
whoſe authority I obey another; then the other whom 1 
obey becauſe the former hath commanded me; If I am bound 
to obey an inferiour Magiſtrate, becauſe the ſupream requires 
it ; if the inferiorr command me any thing contrary to the 
will and Law of the ſupream, I am not bound to obey him in 
it; becauſe both he. derives his power of commanding, and 
I wy obligation to obedience from the authority of the ſu- 
pream, whicttmuft be ſhppoſed todo nothing againſt it ſelf. So 
it is between God and'the ſupream Magiſtrate 3 bybim Kings 
reign; God when he gives ther a Legiſhtive power,” Yoth 
cumulative non privative, not ſo as to deprive himſelf of it , 
noe 'his own Laws of a binding _ againſt hisz So w__ 
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Law of a Magiſtrate cag in reaſon bind againſt a poſitive 
of God. But . what is enaQted by a lawful inc 
things left undetermined by Gods Laws,dotheven by vertue g 
them bind men to obedience, which require ſabjeCtion to the 
higher powers for conſcience ſake, , Sa that whatloeyer is leſt 
indifferent, obedience to the Magiltrate in things indifferent 
isnot: Andif we are not bound to obey in'things undeter. 
min'd by the word, 1 would fain know wherein weare bound 
to obey them ? or what diſtin&t power of obligation belong 
to the authority the Magiſtrate hath over men? For all other 
things we.are bound to already by former Laws ; therefore 
either there muſt be a diſtinct authority without. power to 
oblige, orelſe we are effectually bound to whatſdever the Mz. 
giſtrate doth determine in lawful things. Andif it be fo i 
general, it muſt be ſo as to all particulars contained in that 
general and ſo in reference to matters of the Church, un- 
eſs. we ſuppoſe all things concerning, it to be already det 
mined in Scripture: which is the thing in Queſtion, and fie 


Clinations of men of the ſame power which did determine them, 
L 


itutions are. reverſible 
from the matter-of them, but from the authority of the —m_ 
ſon binding, are conſequently alterable, as ſhall be judged by 
that power moſt ſutable to the ends of its firſt promulgation, 


ſaid in Thacy 
The Phyſician. tg care the 


diſtempers of. the. body. Politick,, and conſiders ( as 
tells -ys Adrian uſed to fay in the Senate, #4 /c Kenn cif 
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rum, wt ſciret populi rem «ſe, non propriam ) that the peoples 


7r 


intereſt is the main care of the” Prince, will ſee a neceſſity of - 


altering, reforming, varying many humane conſtitutions, ac- 
cording as they ſhall tend moſt 'to the ends of Government, 
either in Chutch or: State. Thence it is'ſaid of the ſeveral 
Laws of nature, Divine and humane: that Lex nature poteſ# 
ori, ſed 110n deponi, Lex divina nec poni nec depom, Lex humana 
& pomi & depomi, The Law of Nature may be laid down ( as 
in caſe of marriage with' Siſters in beginning of the world ) 
bit not laid aſide ;, the Law of God can neither be laid down nor 
laid aſide : but humane Laws both may be laid down and laid 
aſide. Indeed, the Laws of the Medes and Perſians are faid to 
be unalterable, (but if it be meant in the ſenſe it is commonly 
underſtood in ) yet" that very Law which made' them unalte- 
rable ( for they.were not ſo of their own nature) was an al- 
terable Law, and ſo was whatever did depend upon it. Icon- 
clude then, whatever is the ſubject of humane determination 
may lawfully be altered and pgs according to the wil- 
dom and prudence of thoſe in whoſe hands the care of the 
pablick'is. Thos then, as thoſe things which are either of 
natural or Chriſtian liberty, are ſubjected to hamane Laws 
and reſtraints, ſo thoſe Laws are not irreverſible; but if the 
Fences be thrown down by the ſame authority which ſet them 
WP, whatever was thereby incloſed, returns to the communi 
natural right again. - So much for theſe beſes, whi 

! have been the longer in explaining and hiſhing, 'be- 
cauſe of* the 'great infloence they may have upon our prefent 


peace, and the near concernment they have to this whole dif 
courſe,” the whole 'Fabrick of which is exected upon theſe 
tundations. 
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ICS 14S nine ct; >; fol 
How far Church Government «# founded upon the Lew of nature. 
Two things in it founded thereon. 1. That there muſt by 
4 ſociety of men for the worſhip of God. 2. That this ſocics 
ty be governed jn the moſt conventent manner, A ſociety fa 
worſp manifeſted. Gen. 4. 26+, confidered, The, ſons of 
God. and” the ſons of men, who! Societies for , worſhip 
among heathens evidenced by three things. 1. Solemnuy 
of ſacrifices, ſacrificing how far natural , the antiquity of 
the feaſt 'of Firſt fruits largely diſcovered. 2. The origh 
nal of Feſtwoals for the honour of their Deities. - 3+ 
ſecrecy and ſolemnity of their myſteries. This further pris 
ved from mans ſociable nature , the improvement of it || 
religion, the honuar redounding - to God by ſuch a ſociety for bu 


worſhip. 


Aying now laid our foundation, we proceed. tg raile 
2 a ſuperſtruure upon it. And we now come clalchyto 
enquire how far Government in the Church is founded. upon 
an unalterable divineright? That we have found tobe built 
upon a double foundation, rhe diftates of the Law of nature; 
and Divine poſurve Laws. We ſhall impartially inquire into 
both of them ; and ſee how far | Church Government 
ſetled upon either of theſe two. I begin then with the Lan 
of Nature, 'T wo. general things I conceive are of an una 
rable divine right in reference to this. Firſt, That there be 4 
ciety and joyning together of men for the Worſhip of God. Secondly, 
That this "Society be governed, preſerved, and maintained in 
moſt convenient manner. Firſt, that there muſt be a ſociety 
of men joyning together" for the worſhip of God. For the 
diCtate of nature being common to all, that God mult be ſer- 
ved, natures requires ſome kind of mutual ſociety for the joynt 
performance of their common duties. An evidence of which 
dictate of nature appears in the firſt mention we find of any 
poblick ſociety ;, ſo that a ſociety for religious worſhip was as 
ancient as the firſt civil ſocieties we have any records of, Nay 
the very firſt publick ſociety we read of was ——_ 
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this account. -: For. we read in the early days of the world that 
the Chacter-for this ſociety was ſoon made uſe of Gen. 4; 26. 
n the days of Enofſh men began to call upon the name of the 
Lord. Now - Enoſh. was. Seth's fon whom Adam had given 
to him in the place of Abel, and alloon, as the number of 
men did increaſe, that men grew into Societies, they then _ 
had their publick ſocieties for Gods. worſhip. For we 
cannot underſtand. that \ place” abſolutely, as though God 
had not been called -on before, but now he was called on 
more ſignally, and ſolemnly. when men were increaſed 'thar 
they began to imbody themſelves into ſocieties, Cipit congre- 
gave populum ad trafanaum ſimul dei cultum , 1aith, Pererics ; 
Tunc 'captuimn ft p'pulariter cols Dew, Marianh. * Invocare, 
i.e. palam colere, Emanyel Sa. relating all to the publick ſocie- 
ties being then gathered for the worſhip of the true God. 
From which time in all-probability did commence that title of 
thoſe who joyned in thoſe ſocieties that they were called 
PX-—1 The ſons 'of God which we read of ſoon 
after. Gen-6. 2-/, as they ate diſtinguiſhed from the —2A 
PW7 the ſons of men,.. which titles as 1am far from under- 
ſtanding in the ſenſe of the Fathers taking them for the Angels, 
(whici 1a likelinood they took from the ſuppoſititious piece 
(going under the name of Ezochs Prophecy ) ſo 1 cannot un- 
derſtand them as commonly they are taken, for meer diſcretive 
titles of the poſterity of Seth and Cain, as though all that 
came of Seth wcre the ſons of God, and all of Cain were 
the ſons of men. For as there certainly were many bad 
of Seth s Poſterity, becauſe the flood deſtroyed all of them, 
Noah only and; his Family excepted: fo there might be ſome 
good of the other, vice being no more entail'd than vertue is; 
and Jewels may ſometumes lie in a heap of dung : and ſo 
this name of the ſons of God might be appropriated to thoſe 
who joyned themſelves to thole ſocieties for Gods worſhip. 
In which ſeaſe ſome underſtand the very words of the Text 
FT OVA MNapY mw then began men to be called by the 


name of the Lord: Which I ſuppole is the ſenſe of Aquila who Not. 31 

thus renders the place, 7574 ng;;94 9% nga Im w Irbuan Kvels, Main. de 
although it be brought by Din Yoſſus to jultific the former 1441. c. 2. 
interpretation of the wozds, Gs {caſe, if the conſtruftion /i#. 1. 
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The Divine right of Book 

of the words will bear it (which Druſws queſtions, but others 
are much for it , and Theodoret , the French and Pifcator'h 
render it ) ſeems moſt genuine and natural ; and not ata 
impugning what I have formerly gathered from the wo 
but implying it; For this diſtintion of names and titles 4id 
argue a diſtinftion of ſocieties among them. I am not jgnv 
rant that the generality of Jewiſh Expoſitors and many of 
their followers, do carry the ſenſe of the words quite another 
way, from the ambiguity of the ſignification of m7 which 
may be interpreted as well to prophane as begin, and ſo they 
read it tunc prophanatum eſt ad invocandum nomen Domini, Then 
men prophaned the name of the Lord : And according 
Maimonides begins Idolatry wzeN 012 from the days of 
Enoſh. But the words will ſcarce bear this conſtruttion; a 
Yoſſius upon him obſerves; and beſides there is no mention at 
all of the name of any falſe gods, but only of the true one, 
So much then for the firſt original of this ſociety for relipi 
on, Which we ſee began as ſoon as there was matter fora ſoc. 
ty, to be gathered up of, Some indeed derive this ſocii 
a great deal higher; and becauſe we read that Abel and Can 
brought their ſacrifices,they thence infer; that it was to Aden 
who was the publick Prieſt then , and performed all publick 
duties. of worſhip in his own perſon , and ſo was indeed 
Oecumenical Biſhop of the whole world, an@ yet had but four 
perſons or but few more for his charge. Such a Diocels we 
might be content to allow him that pleads for the ſame office, 
and derives his Title ſomewhat higher than Adam ; for Pope 
Boniface the eight proved there mult be but one chief Prieſt, 
and ſo one Pope, becauſe it is ſaid. Ger. 1. 1. that God 
created the world in: Principio-not in Prancipiss ;, mark the 
number, therefore there imuſt be but one beginning, and ſo ofe 
Biſhop and not many. What excellent diſputants- an 18 
fallible chair makes men'! Much good may his argument do 
him. 

As a further evidence, how much nature ditates that 
ſach a ſociety there ſhould be for Divine worſhip, we ſhall, 
inquire into the practice of men in their diſperſion after thi 
Flood. And what we find unanimouſly continued among 
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Chap.3. Forms of Church Government, examined. 
which did ariſe not from their Idolatry as ſuch, but from the 
eral nature of it as a kind of worſhip, we have reaſon to 
look upon as one of thoſe planks which hath eſcaped the 
common ſhipwrack of humane nature by the fall of man. 
An! ſo though that argument from the general conſent of 
Nations owning a wayof-worſhip though a falſe one, in order 
tothe proving the exiſtence of God be {lighted by ſome, yet 
there is this double evidence in it to prove it, more than is 
generally taken notice of, and beyond the bare teſtimony its 
ſelf given by that conſent. Firſt, From mens being ſo eaſily 
impoſed upon by falſe religions, in that they are ſo ſoon gulF'd 
into Idolatry it argues there are ſome Jewels in the world, 
or elſe men would never be deceived with counterfeits ; It 
argues that a Child bath a Father, who is ready to call every 
one that comes to him Father ; So it. argues there is ſome 
natural inſtint in men towards the worſhip of God , when 
men are ſo eaſily brought to worſhip other things ioſtead of 
God. We ſee no other creatures can be fo impoſed upon ; 
we read of no Idolatry among the Brutes, nor that the Bees 
though they have a King and honour him, did ever bow their 
Knees to Baal, or worſhip the hive inſtead of him. If men 
had no journeys to go, others need not be ſworn as the Athe- 
nians were, not to put them out of their way. If there were 
no inclinableneſs to religion, all cantions againſt Idolatry were 
ſyuperfluous;there is then from mens pronenels to error;,as to the 
perſon and obje&-of worſhip, an evidence of a natural 3gus, 
an inſtin&t within towards the at&t of worſhip: And as when 
I ſee ſheep flock together, even in their wandrings, I may eafi- 
ly gather that though they are out of their proper paſtures,yet 
they are of a tame and ſociable nature ; So when we ſee So- 
cieties for worſhip were preſerved among men after they 
were degenerated into 1dolatry; is an 'evident argument that 
ſuch aſſociating together for the general nature of the act; 
doth flow from the nature of man. Sceondly, All mens 
agreeing in ſome kind of worſhip, though differing as to the 
object and manner of it, is an evidence it comes frommature, 
becauſe it plainly eyinces it could be nothing taken up out of 
deſign,received by cuſtom, nor conveyed by tradition, becauſe 
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trary to, one,another, and could have no, mutual compadtsty 
deccive their people, have all agreed'in this thing, thoy 
moſt in all other things they have ſtrangely differed, Ay 
other Cuſtoms and Traditions , are either changed, or loſt, 
among ſeveral Nations as the rude barbarous Northern Ns 
tions, that in their inrodes and in urfions upon other places, 
have left in proceſs of time, almoſFall other cuſtoms but ol 
their religion behind them. This ſticks cloſer than Salading 
black ſhirt, or the old Monks clothes, which they put not of 
till they died. Nay even thoſe Nations, who openly, and ay 
by a Law, violate the other received dictates of- Nature, do 
yet maintain and hold up this. . Thoſe that have had the leaſt 
of commerce and converſe with civilized people, haye yet had 
their ſocieties for worſhip : And when they: could find” no 
gods to worſhip, they would rather- make than want them, 
The E yptians would rather jpoil their Sallets than be with 
out gods; and they that whipt their gods, yet had them till, 
They who.had no ſenſe of, another life, yet would pray to 
their gods for the. good things of this; and they that would 
not pray that the Gods would do them good, yet would that 
they might do them no hurt; So that-in the moſt prodigiony 
idolatry, we have an argument for Religion, and in the ſtrange 
diverſities of the ways of worſhip, we have an, evidence haw 
natural aſociety for worſhip is. This to ſhew-the validity and 
force of the argnment. drawn from conſent of Nations, eyes 
19 their Idolatry, 

Three things I ſhall evidence theſe ſocieties. for- worſhip 
among the heathens by ;. the ſolemnity of their ſacrifices, 
their. publick Feſtivals, and their ſecret Myſteries , all which 
were inſtituted peculiarly in honour. of their- gods: It being 
neceſlary.in ſuch.Societies.for worſhip to have ſome particu- 
lar Rites, whereby to teltifie the end of ſuch focieties to he. 
for the. honour of their Deity , and to diſtinguiſh thoſe ſo». 
lemnities from all other. Ejrſ# then for ſacrifices ; Paulw 
Burgenſis obſerving how this cuſtom ſpread all the world. 
oyer, conchudes from thence that it was natural ro men.. I 
qualibet etate z  & apud quaſlibet hominum nationes - ſemper fit 
aliqua ſecrificierum. eblatio. Quod aitem eft apud omnes , ndr 
enrale eſt. Thus far 1 confeſs ſacrificing natural, as it _ 
a 10- 
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2 folema and ſenſible Rite of worſhip; but. if he meant by 
that, the deſtroying of ſorae living creatures to be offered up 
to God, I both deny the univerſal practice of it, and its being 
from the diCftatc: of nature: and | rather believe with Foriu- 
nins Licetws, that it was continued down by tradition, from 
the ſacrifices of Caiz and Abel before the flood , or rather 
from Noahs after ; which might the ealier be, becauſe Na- 
ture dictating there mult be ſome way of worſhip , and it be- 
ing very agreeable to Nature it ſhould be by ſeaſible ſigns, all 
Nations having ao other rule to direct them, were willing to 
obſerye that Rite and Cuſtom in it, which was conveyed 
down to them from their Progenitors : But let us fee what 
reaſon Burgenſis gives I Ratio naturalts dittat , ut ſecundum 
natkralem enclinatronem » homanes es quod eſt ſupra omnes, ſub- 
jeitionem exhibeant , ſecundum modum homins convenientem. 
Oui quidem modus eſt , ut ſenſibilibus ſignis utatur , ad expri- 
mendum interiorem conceptum , ſicut ex. ſenſuulibus cognitionem 
accipit inviſitulium. . Unde ex naturals ratione . procedit , quod 
homo ſenſiilibus ſigpus utatur , gfferens eas Deo; in ſignmm ſubje- 
ions &- honors ad, ſmulitudgnem eorum qus Domnss ſits ali- 
guid offerunt in tecognitionem Domini. But all-this will .extend 
no. furthcr, than that it is very agreeable to natural reaſon, 
that as man attains the knowledge of inviſible things by viſible, 
ſo he ſhould expreſs his ſeaſe of inviſible things by tome vilible 
ſigns, thereby decharing ſubjection to God as his Lord and 
Maſter, as Toa expreſs their Homage to their Lord by 
affering ſomething to them. . And 1 withal acknowledge, thar 
as to oblations without blood, they ſeem indeed very natural : 
Whence we ſhall ſomewhat largely diſcover the antiquity of 
the Feaſts of firſt-fruits, which were the cleareſt acknowledgs 
meat of tteir dependence upon God , and receiving thele 
things from him. Ari/totle tells us, at dgyaTar dugias uy auvredbi 
palyor Þ HveaX; aerh Tas o xpemer ay napudss* ojay &Fap yi, 
That the moſt ancient ſacrifices and Aſſemblies appear to have been 
won the in gathering of fruats, ſuch as the ſacrifices of firſt-fruts 
to the gads were, To the ſame purpoſe Porphyritts, 47 dg x7, 
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Agricole priſei fortes, parvoque blati | - 
Condita poſt frumenta, levantes tempore feſto. © 
Corpus, C ipſum animum ſpe finis dura ferentes, 
Cum ſocits operum & pueris Þ conjuge fida, 
Tellurem porco, Sylvuanum latte prabant. 
Althovgh he be not fo expreſs for otfering the very fryits of 
the earth ;, yet it is evident from him, thar their gtear Feſtivals 
in honour of their gods, were immediately after haryeſt, and' 
that they had great Aſſemblies for that purpoſe, and did then 
ſolemnly facrihce. And from theſe folemnities came the ori- 
ginal of Tragedies and Comedies, as Horace intimates , and 
15b.1, :. 1, 15 largely ſhewed by 1/aac Caſaubon in his Treatiſe de Satyrics,, 
Poeſi, But to fetch this yet a little higher , and ſo bring it 
downwards ; The firſt facrifice we read of in Scripture, was 
this of the fruits of the earth C unleſs the skins which Adam 
clothed himſelf with, were of the beaſts ſacrificed, as ſome 
conjecture : ) Cains ſacrifice was FWD an oblation of the 


Ep ad Aug. 


Gene 4** fruits of the earth : in all probability the firſt-fruits , as Abel 
offered the firſt-born of the Cattel to the Lord : This ſeems 
to have been atſome ſolemn time of ſacrificing, which is im. 
plied 1n EIDIYPHL Ar the end of days. In procels of time 
p. Ainſ. WE render it; but the Jews underſtand it at the end of the 


worth. in Year : days in Scripture being often put for years ; which, 
lace Interpretation iff we follow , we find a very early obſeryation, 
of the Anniverſary feſtival of firſt-fruits ; But however this 

be, we have by unqueſtionable tradition, that no ' feſtival was 

more anciently, nor more univerſally obſerved, than this of 

» offering the firſt fruits to God of their increaſe. The Jews 

were bound up ſo ſtriftly to it by their Law, Leviticus 23. 14- 

that they were to eat nothing of their crop till the offering of 

pe. bin. firſt-fruits was made. And Porphyrius tells us out of Her- 
L"4.f. 22. mippus , that one of the Laws made for the Athenians by 
Triptolemus, was, Otys xepmis a'ydmew, To feaſt the Gods with 

their fruits. Of which Xenocrares there gives a twofold reaſon ; 

ſenſe of gratitude to the gods, and the eaſineſs at all times to 

ofter up theſe; by which-ke ſuppoſed the. cuſtom would con- 

V.Petir. ad tinue longer. ' Drato art put this atnong his ©4o? als- 
Lig: Att» vir, his unalterable laws , Otds nuer emupxars xwpriv, TO 
p 3 worthip their gods with their firſt-fruits. Beſides which, Fu 
other 
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ther Greeks we have: the teſtimony of Plutarch, oi wad: 
. *pxbror phe Tas wavy mAgid; Iucia; bx purm mls xexSdtig, dmipye- Nie? -R 
id w7 mie. The moſt of the Greczans, ſaith he, in their ow 
moſt ancient ſacrifices did uſe barley , the firſt-ſruits ' being of- 

ered by the Citizens : and therefore the Opwnris called their 

chief Prieſt xe:$a54-&, becauſe he gathered in the firſt-fruits. 
[The manner of oftering the firſt fruits-among.them,. was much 

of the-fame'nature- with the, Mancha: among the Jews, which 

was of fine flower mingled with oyl for a burnt offering to the Levit. 23. 
Lord: The word there uſed implies the bruiſing the ears of 23: 

corn ina mortar, becauſe they were as yet moilt and could 

not be ground as hard corn was. Whenee,, becaule it was noc 

all brought to flower , the Cake was called o4a and xpiure. 

It is called by the Seprxagint xgi99) mpprypdWn: Solfuppole it 

ſhould be read, which in our great Bibles is mppup aide vga 

and it is called by the Greeks sxewI, which word is frequent- 

ly uſed by Homer and Apollonius Rhodins', whom 1 forbear to 
tranſcribe, it being ſo oby1ons; which. is expounded. both by 

the excellent Scholiaſt on Apollonies ,, and by Euſtathins and 11;44. ,. 5. 
the ſhort Scholiaſt on Homer, to be xeevn} will. a\Gy mewn dbar, 449. Arg. 
Barley and Salt mixed together. To which among the Ro- 1+ v- 409+ 
mans--the ola ſalſa anſwered , of which Feſtus : Eft far ©* 
roſtum & ſale conſperſum, as the Mincha under the Law, was 
always ſalted with ſalt, Levir. 2. 13. + This ola ſalſa among 
the Romans, had originally relation to the firſt-fruits : For 
the cuſtom of offering up firſt-frujits among them, , was as 
ancient as their inſtitution of Religious Rites; as Pliny fully 1i2.Netur, 
informs us. Numa mſtituit Deos fruge colere, & mola ſalſa 11h.18.c.2. 
ſupplicare , atque' ut autor eft Hemina:, far terrere. : which 
likewiſe anſwers to the Jewiſh AGncha, which was to. be 


"©8231 Yip rofte in igne, parched in the fire; For which pur- Ler.s. 14 
"poſe Numa iritituted the Fornicalsa, which: were farrss tor- 


rendi ferie , the feaſts of firſt-fruits among them , the parching 
the corn being .4n order thereto: For as Pliny. adds, ac ne de- 
guſtabant novas fruges , aus vina- amequam ſacerdetes primits.as 
libaſfent Þ which may be exactly rendred in the very words of 
the Law, Leviticus 23: 14. But though the Aola ſalſa came ** _— 
originally from hence, it afterwards came to be uſed in moſt cr - q 


lacrifices 3 thence.the word immolare to ſacrifice, again paral- 
lel 


fo 
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ſel to the* Mincha: aceeſſorium; as: ſome call: it-among_- the 
Jews , which: was aſed\wn:othtr ſacrifices and. WAS. diſtiat 
from the Mincha per fe which of its (elf was: an.oblation:to 
the Lord. From this oifering up bruiſed corn, ſore derive the 


Veſius ds Awe of Ceres from waa which ſignifies as much, ard was 
I4o!. 1. 2. required Levincais” 2, 14. thence Ovid l. & At. Prinvitigg 
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frugum Cereri, ſua vina Lyeo; but belides Ceres they offered 
their firſt-froits-among the Greeks to: Hore, Diana: Apollo, 


Gret, Fire eſta, as may be (cen in HMeurſms In 'Negie, Oapyiinie, "Emeud, 


Thus we ſee how theſe three Nations did agree uvt qnly inthe 
obſervation of the Feaſt of Firſt-fruits, but very much in the 
ceremonies of their offering-tvo. Only: this difference may 
be -obſeryedbetween them ;” The Romans did mix their 24+ 
La falſa with water , *the Jews- their A4ncha with! oyl only; 
The Greeks did not bruiſe the corn in their »x0xv7a: but only 
mixed ſalt with the grains of corn. But the Jzws and Romaps 
both bruiſed and parched it, before they ottered 1t up for the 
firſt-fruits. PThus much to'ſhew the antiquity and obſeryati- 
on of the offering op of the -firſt-fruits among the moſt anci- 
ent and civilized narions? 'Which though it may ſeem a Di- 
greſſion, yet hope not wholly unacceptable, it being likewiſe 
the offering of my Firſt-fruits, and Therefore the more ſeaſo» 
nable, | 
Proceed we now-to other Feſtival Solemnities, to ſee what 
evidences of a f6ciety for worſhip we find in them. And. for! 
this, it is apparent that the firſt original of Feſtivals amopg 
the heathen was'for the. honour of the Gods, Upon which 
account a grave and prudent author accounts the obſervation 
of fome Feſtivals. natural  - becauſe. nature doth dictate the 
neceſſity of ſome ſociety for the worſhip of God. For thus 


Gtogr.l.tos Strabo , 'Ketrdr fam x, FS Evvivav of  Baghdpuy: 8h; 75. nt 


is porulag. 7 dyioues 'fopregmtis aces ha, Ot ovas. Lug vau- 
weever, It was the cuſtom of all nations (who are comprehen- 


- ded under his words) to- have Feſtival. days for the honqur 


of their Gods , which nature its ſelf diftates. Hence. the 
Greeks as Atheneus obſerves , mions voyiae mu, drtice is. # 


Deipnoſoph. 2639 dyipigor,uſed to ſay that their Gods tbeg'd them all their- play: 


bibs 9. 


days, Atter telling us of the mirth and jollity uſed after their. Ja- 


thence 


- crifices, which was alryays the ſecond courſe at theſe Felitivals, 


—_— 
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thence the Jews called their high Feſtival dayes IU ny 
good dayes or dayes of Mirth. We read of few Nations but had 
theſe Feſtival ſolemniries for the honour of their Gods. The 
Perſians had theirs for their God Athras: The Babylonian 


faith Atheneus out of Beroſus, had their Feaſt Sacaa which 
Caſauboz would have called Seſacea, becauſe Babylon in Scri- 
pture is called que Seſac, as the Laudi Romani were from 
Rome. It is to no purpoſe to mention the Feſtivals obſerved by 

theGreeks and Romans in honour of their Gods being ſo man 
that whole books have been compoſed of them. That which 
| obſerve from hence, is, that Societies for the worſhip of God 
are natural; becauſe of their folemn reſting from their ordi- 
nary labour upon daies appointed for the honour of their 
Gods: Thereby ſhewing they looked upon thoſe as peculiar 
dayes and themſelyes as peculiar Societies upon thoſe dayes 
from what they were at other times. One thing more evi- 
denceth this among them; their ſolemn and ſecret myſteries 
which were ſocieties on purpoſe as pretended for this very end 
in honour of their Gods. Their owere, wdaa, gel wuricw, 
as they were wont to call them, preſerved with the greateſt 
ſecrecy by the ivr. Their great and leſſer Eleuſonarn, Sa- 
mothracian, Cotyttian Mithriaca! Myſteries, to which none 
were admitted without paſling through many degrees, x#9p71s, 
winns, egaor, before they came to be invrru perfettly initi- 
ated. Wherein they were much imitated by the Chriſtians 
in the celebration of the Lords ſupper about the' fourth 
or fifth Century , as is largely ſhewed by Caſaubon in a moſt 
learned Diatriba on this ſubj=Ct in his Exercitations : to which 
| refer the reader, We ſee what ſtrict rules they had for admiſe 
lion of any into theſe pretendedly ſacred but truly moſt impi- 
ous ſocieties. la thoſe of Mithras as Suudas and Nomms tell us, 
they paſſed through cighty degrees before they were through 
ly initiated, and ſeldomeſcaped with life. However we may 
gain from them this general notion, that they looked on a pe- 
culiar. diſtinct ſogery as neceſſary for th? worſhip and ho- 
nour of the Deity they ſerved. Thus we ſee 4 poſteriors how a 
__ ſociety for Gods worſhip appears to be a diftate of 

ature, : 

We ſhall now fee if we can evidence 4 priors that it is 
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The Divine right of . 
adiQate of nature that there muſt be ſome fociety for the 
worſhip of God. Three things will make that appear. Firft, 


The ſociableneſs of mans nature. Man is &4aerby nm, a creature 
that loves to herd it ſelf with thoſe of his own kind. Aw 


Ariſtot. Ni.” 3 giae, udtis. ay Tao Civ Tv Te oma 410 3d TY TE. If a man 
com.l.8.c.1. bad all other comforts of lite and wanted ſociety, he would 


not think his life worth leading, as Ariſtotle obſerves who 
further takes noticeof the ſociableneſs of mans nature %Ohy 
763 gpraarledrss imuriuey, from the general commendation 
that is given to courteous and affable men. I deny not butig 
the entring into a civil ſtate of ſociety, either fear or profit 
might be a main inducement to it; but though ir be an in 
ducement, yet there muſt be ſuppoſed an inclinableneſs to a 
ſociety ; or a Common wealth might be as ſoon ſet upamong 
Tigers as men. So that they have very little ground of reaſon, 
who from the external inducements of fear or profit, in en- 
tering into civil ſocieties, do conclude againſt the ſociableneſs 
ofmans-nature. If then mans nature be ſociable in all other 
things, then nature will tell men, they ought to be ſo in things 
of common concernment to them all, and which1s every ones 
work or duty, as religion is; if in other things menare ſoci- 
able, much more in this ; For Secondly, Religion gives a 
great improvement fo mans ſociable nature; aud therefore 


Moral. ad. Plutarch well calls Religion ouysxmwr 4mons xowariag x, 1% 


verſe, 


ColottMm. 


wleoiag Ypergua. A foundation that knits and joynts ſocuetiei 
together. And thence wiſely obſerves that in-the conſtitution 
of Laws, area iv 1 wet. Nay ite x; win * the firlt and 


- greateſt thing to be looked at, is, the religion eſtabliſhed, or 
the opinions men entertain of.the Gods. To which he ſubjoyns. 


4 


this excellent reaſon mais ay wor'dbucs wamoey fdepus nwets, i 
mAITHd Ths et Oeay SSEns dyargeNeions, mevTdmin ova Aufitit 
a aafiou Tygnou, That it is more impoſſible for a Common-wealth 
either to be formed or ſubſiſt without religion than a City to ſtand 


Lord Bacon Without foundations.Tnence a prudent Stateſ- man called Religh 
Bflay of a. 07 the beſt Reaſon of State.It. appears then evidently both from 


King, * 


reaſon and experience, that Religion hath a great influence 
upon the modelling and ordering civil fociettes, whence as the 
ſame Moraliſt obſerves, Lycurgus did as it were conſecrate the 
Lacedemonians with Teligious rites, 'as Numathe Romany, 2 


ſelf? fromitrs ſelf too, or ſomething elle. 
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the Athemans, and. Dexcalion the Hellens, Whence ſome 
half-witted men ( but Il know not whether more defeCtiye 


in wit or grace) have ( obſerving the great influence religi- 


on hath to keep men in order) been ready to look upon it as 
only a Politick deyice, to awe men with greater eaſe. It js 
not berea place largely to examine and refute this unworthy 
pretence. Quly Ladjure them by their only Goddeſs, Rea- 
{onto tell me whence come men to be 6umtis nes mm Wei If 
ianidoy due 6 poCwr, AS Plutarch expretieth it, to be fo ealily 
awed by the hopes and fears of another life more than other 
creatures are? Why are they at all affected with te diſcourſe of 
them ? why-cannot they ſhake off the thoughts of theſe things 
when they pleaſe? Are not men hereby made the moſt miſerable 
of creatures ? for no other creature can be perſwaded that it 
ſhall ever quench its thirſt ia thoſe rivers of pleaſupes,nor make 
its bed ineverlaſting flames. The beaſts of Sardimia that have 
their only refreſhment by the dew of heaven, yet haye never 
any hopes to come there. The Lyon never keeps from This 
prey: by the; thoughts and fears of a great Tribunal. But 
iuppoſe only mankind of all creatures ſhould be liable to- be 
thus impoſed on, as is pretended ; How comes it to pals that 
innoaze of the world this impoſture hath not been diſcoyer- 
ed, confurted, ſhaken. off /by ſome people as wiſe as them- 
ſelves ? Or have there never been any ſuch in the world ? But 
whence come ſome men then to be wiſer than others ? 
Whence come ſome to know things which all the reaſon in 
the world could .never find out, without revelation ? Whence 
comes a power to do any thing above the courſe of nature, if 
there be nothing but nature ? Or areall men deceived that be- 
lieve ſuch thing ? If fo, then there muſt be ſomewhat that 
muſt deceive men;men would not deceive themſelves and they 
could not be ſo long impoſed upon by other men ; there muſt 
be then ſome evil ſpirit muſt do it, and whence ſhould that 
come? from nature too? but then whence . comes nature its 
Did it make it 
ſelf, or was it made by a greater power than it ? if it made its 
ſelf, it muſt be and not be at the ſame time z it muſt beas pro. 
ducing and not be as produced by that act. And what is 


become of our Reaſon now ? there muſt be then a Supreme, 
M 2 : Erergal, 


2; 


*, 
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Eternal, infinite being which made the world and all 'in it ; 


which hath given nature ſuch a Touch of its own immorrality 
and dependance upon God, that reaſon capable of Religion is 
the moſt proper diſtinftive Charatter of man from- all In. 


ferior beings. And this Tonch and ſenſe being common to-the . 


whole nature, they therefore incline more to one anothers ſo. 
ciety in the joint performance of the common duties, due 
from them to their maker. And ſoReligion not only makes 
all other bonds firm (which without it are nothing, as oaths, 
Covyenants,promiles,and the like, without which no civil ſoc. 
ety can be upheld) but muſt of its ſelf be ſuppoſed eſpecially to 
tye men in a nearzr ſociety to one another inreference to the 
proper acts belonging to its felf. Thrrdly, it appears from the 
greater honour which redounds to God by a ſociable way of 
worſhip. Nature that diftates that God ſhould be worſhip. 
ped,doth likewiſe diate that worſhip ſhould be performed m 
a way moſt for the honour and glory of God. Now this tends 


= more to promote Gods honour, when his ſervice ifowned as a 


publick thing, and men do openly declare and profeſs them. 
ſelves his ſubjefts. If the honour of a King lies in the pyb- 
lickly profefſed and ayowed obedience of a multitude of ſub. 
jets; it muſt proportionably promote and advance Gods ho- 
nour more to have a fixed, ſtated Worſhip, whereby men may 
in a Community and publick fociety declare and manifeſt their 
homage and fealty to the ſupream Governour of the World. 
Thus then we ſee the light of Nature diftates there ſhould be 
. ſociety and joyning together of men for and in the Worſhip 
God, ' 
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CHAP. IV. 


The ſecond thing the Law of Nature diltates , that this ſociety 
be maintained and governed.in the moſt convenient manner. A 
further \inquiry, what particular orders for Government in 
the Church come from the Law of Nature. Six laid down, 
and evidenced to be from' thence. Firſt, a diſtinftion of ſome 
perſons, and their ſuperiority over others, both in power and 
order, Cleared to be from the Law of ' Nature. The power and 
application of the power diſtinguiſhed, this latter not from 
any Law of Nature binding, but permiſſive : therefore may be 
reſtrained. 4” right of chooſing Paſtors conſidered. Or 
der diſtinguiſhed from the form and manner of Government : 
the former natural, the. other net. The ſecond is, that the 
perſons imployed in the ſervice of God , ſhould have reſpect 
anſwerable to their imployment, which appears from their re- 
lation to God as his ſervants ; - from the perſons imployed in 
this work, before poſitrve Laws. Maſters of families the foſt 
Prieſts. The Prieſthood of the firſt born before the Law 
diſcuſſed : the arguments for ut anſwered. conjunttion 


of civil and ſacred authority largely ſhewed, 7, Egypti- - 


ans, Grecians, Romans, and others. The ground of ſeparation 
of them afterwards, from Plutarch and others. 


| hen rarmarns, or the light of- Nature diQates, . in 
reference to Church Government, is, . That the ſociety 
in which men joyn for the worſhip of God, be preſerved , 
maintained, and governed in the moſt convenient manner. 
Nature, which requires ſociety, doth require Government in 
that ſociety, or clit is no ſociety. Now .we-ſhall inquire 
what particular orders - for Government of this ſociety . eſta- 
bliſhed for the worſhip of God, do flow from the light of Na- 
ture, which I conceive are theſe following... 

Firſt, To the maintaining of .a ſociety, there 15: requiſite 4 
diſtinftion of perſons, 'and 4 ſuperiority of pawer aud order, in 
ſome over the other. If all be rulers every man is ſu jurss,. and 
ſo there can be no ſociety, or-each man mult haye power over 
the other, , an4 that brings confuſton. There muſt be ſome 

M 3 then 


$ 


$5 


' fal, andtherefore yariable. "that 
-yerning power in the Church of God, is immutable, not: 6nly 


- mination, either by Scripture or lawful authority, the excr 


5. Hy poth. So that graiting at preſent, that people have tit 


— i 
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them in ſuch things wherein they ate to be ſubordinatety 
them, that is, in all things concerning that ſociety they areen. 
tred into. Two things are implied in this: Firlt Power, fe. 
condly order. By power, I mean right to govern-z by-order, 
the fuperiority of ſome as talers;rhe ſaboxrdinatian of: others 
ay'ruled. Theſe two are {o-neceflary,: thatno civil ſociety in 
the world can be without them: For If there be no power, 
how can men rule? if no order, how can men be ruled, or 
be ſubje&t to others as their Governours ? - 'Here ſeveral 
things mult be heedfully diſtinguyſhed:-1 The power from the 

fication of that power, which we call the Tutle to govern- 

nt. 'The Order its felf from the form or manner of govern- 
ment, Some of theſe I aſſert as abſolutely neceſlary to al 
Government ofa ſociety, and conſequently of the Church, 
conſidered without pofitive Laws; but others to be acciden- 
I ſay then," 'that there be a Go- 


by vertue of Gods own conſtitution,” but as- a neceſſary reſult 
from the dictate of nature, ſuppoſing a Society : but whether 
this power muſt be derived by ſuccethon, or by a free choice, 
is not at all determined by the light of Nature; . becauſe it 
may be a lawful power and derived either way : and the 


Law of Nature as binding ,, 'only determines of neceſſarics, 


Now in civil Government, we ſee that a lawful Title is by ſuc 
cefſion in ſome places, as by eleCtion in other, So in the 
Church under the Law, the power went by lineal deſcent, 
and yeta lawful power; and on the other ſide, none deny 
(ferting aſide poſitive Laws, ) but it might be as lawful by 
choice and free-eletion. The main reaſon of this is, that the 
Title or manner of conveying authorigy to particular” per 
ſons, is no part of the preceptive obligatory Law of Nature, 
but only of the permiſlive; and conſequently is not immw- 
table, but is ſubjet to Divine or humane poſitivedetermim 
tions, and thereby made alterable: And ſuppoſing a deter 


of that natural right is ſo far- reſtrained as to become ſinful, 
according tothe 3. Propoſition under the 2. Hypoth. and the 


then inveſted with power and authority over others, to rule 
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right of chooſing their own Paſtors ; this Tight being only a 
part of the permiſſive Law of Nature,; may be lawfully re- 
trained and otherwiſe determined, by thoſe thartave law- 
ful authority over the people, as acivil ſociety, according to 
the 5. Hypoth.- If it be pleaded that they have a right by Di- 
vine politive Law, that Law muſt be produced ; it being al- 
ready proved, that nobare example, without a declaration 
by God that ſuch an example binds, doth conſtitute a Divine 
Right which is unalterable. We 1ay then, that the manner 
of inveſting Church-Governours in their authority , is not 
determin'd by the Law of Nature ; but that there ſhould be 
a power Governing, is (ſuppoſing a ſociety) of the immuta- 
ble Law-of Nature, becaulc it is that without which no ſo- 
ciety can be maintained. And this is one of thoſe things whiah 
are of the Law of Nature, not in an abſolute ſtate of liber- 
ty, but ſuppoſing ſome afts of men ( which- once ' ſuppoſed ) 
become immutable, and indiſpenſible. As ſuppoſing propri- 
ety, every man is bound to abſtain from what 1s in anothers 
polleſion, without his conſent, by an immutable Law of Na- 
ture; which yet ſuppoſeth ſome aft of man, viz.. the yolun- 
tary introducing of propriety by conſent : So ſuppoſing a ſo- 
ciety in being, it isan immutable dictate of the Law of Nas 
ture, that a power of Goyernment ſhould be maintained and 
preſerved in it. 

So I ſay for the ſecond thing, Order, This, as it implies the 
ſubordination of ſome ina ſociety, to others as their rulers, 
is immutable and indiſpenſible ; but; as to the form whereby 
that order ſhould be preſerved, that is, whether the Govern- 
ment ſhould be in the hands of one or more, is no wiſe deter- 
mined by the obligatory Law of Nature . becauſe either of 


them may be lawful and uſeful for the ends of Government, - 


and ſo neither neceſlary by that Law : for as to the. Law of 
Nature, the caſe is the ſame in civil and religious ſocieties 
now who will ſay, that according to the Law of Nature, any 
form of Government, Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Democracy, 
Isunlawful. Theſe things are then matters of natural liber- 
ty, and not of natural.neceſlity, and therefore mult be exa- 
min'd according to poſitive determinations -of Divine and 


humane Laws,. where we ſhall ſpeak of it, . This then is clear 


as 


87 
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ſtantly upheld and preſerved, fitly qualified for the ends of 
Government, is -an*immutable Law -; -ſo that this powerhe 
todged in/ſome particular perſons to act as Governours, and 
fo diſtin from others, as ſubordinate to them; but whether 
the power of Government come from people by eieion, ot 
from Paſtors by ordination, or from Magiltrates by commiſ: 
fion and delegation ; whether one, two, or all theſe wayes, is 
not derermined by natural Law, -but mult be looked for ig 
Gods poſitive Laws; if not there neither to be found, we 
mult -acquieſce -in-what is determined by lawful authority, 
The ſame [ſay again, as to forms of Government, whether 
the power of ſole juriſdiction, and ordination, be inveſtedin 
one perſon above the rank of Presbyters, or be-lodged in a 
Colledge acting in a parity of power, is a plea muſt be remo- 


ved from the Court of Common Law of Nature, to the Ki 


Bench ; -I mean fo the politive Laws of God, or the Supream 


power ina Commonwealth - There being no Statutes in the 


Law of Nature to determine it ; it muſt be therefore Placitan 
Regs, ſome poſitive Law-muſt end the controverſie. We there 


fore traverſe the ſuit here, and ſhall enter it at the other 


Court. 

The ſecond thing diftated by the Law of Nature, is, The 
the perſons imployed in the immediate ſervice of God, and 
rote with the power of governing the ſociety appointed for that 
end, ſhould have reſpe# paid them anſwerable to the nature of 
their imployment. This appears to have foundation in the Lay 
of Nature, being eaſily deducible from one of the firſt prin. 
ciples of that Law, that God isto be worſhipped ; if ſo, then 
thoſe whoſe employment is chiefly to attend upon himſelf, 
ought to have greater reverence than others. By the ſame 
reaſon in nature, that if we do honour the King himſelf, the 
nearer any are to the Kings perſon in attendance and imploy- 
ment, the greater honour is to be ſhewed them. The ground 
of which is, that the honour given to ſervants as ſuch, is nat 
given to their perſons, but to their relation, or to the one on- 
ly upon the account of rhe other; and ſo it doth not fix and 


terminate upon themſ. Ives, but rebounds back, and reflects 


uponthe Original and ſountain. of that honour, the _ 
1m- 
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immediate imployment in the ſeryice of God, it is God who 
is chiefly honiour'd, and not they; it being the way men have 
to expreſs their honor to God, by ſhewing it proportionably 
and reſpeCtively to thoſe who either repreſent him, or are im- 
ployed by him. "Es Þ P 3Awr Nomnlw & mwn MeCaive, as Chry- 
ſoftome ſpeaks in this very cafe. ' The honour paſſerh through 

them to God himſelf. Where he largely proves this very thin 

from the Egyptians ſparing the Land of their Prieſts ; an 
argues atleaſt for anequality of honour, from reaſon, to be 
iven to thoſe who ſerve the true God. Nay, he is fo far 
Rom looking; upon .it as part of their ſuperſtition, that he 
mounts his argument a pri tO One, 4 minori ad majus; dv" boy 
5 hapopy ms TAdvEs aeys TW) dAndeiey, Xx; 7 Entry leghay Tops 11G 
fi 27 ligere, mow rim Magoggy x; ae} mw mul} HnNES weve, that 
is, as much as truth exceeds errour, and the ſervants of God do 
the Idol prieſts , ſomuch let the honour we give to them , exceed 
that which was given by the Heathen to theirs: But we have a 
further evidence of the honourableneſs of this. imployment, 
by the light of Nature, | from the perſons imployed in this 
work, before any poſitive Laws did reſtrain it ; for I ſay not, 
that the Law of Nature doth diCtate, that the funRion of 
thoſe imployed in this work ſhould be differenced from all 
other ; that is done by Divine poſitive Laws ; but the honour 
of thoſe in that funttion is from the Law of Nature : which 
appears hence, in that in the eldeſt times, thoſe who had the 
greateſt authority civil, bad likewiſe the ſacred conjoyned 
with it. For as Ariftotle rightly obſerves, that the original 
of civil government was from private families: fo in thoſe 
familits, before they came to aſſociate for more publick wor- 
ſhip, the'Maſter of the Family was the Prieſt of it. Thence 
we read of Naahs ſacrificing, Abrahams duty 'to inſtrutt his 
family, and his own command for offering up his ſon : we read 
of Zacobs ſacrificing, and Jobs, and ſo of others. Every Ma- 
ſter of the family then was'the High-prieſt too, and go- 
verned his family, not only as ſuch, | butas a religious ſo- 

city. q' of | | 
Afterwards(from what inſtitution we know not 3 but -cer- 
tainly the reaſon of it, if it were fo, was to-put the greater 
N honour 


himſelf : So if* any be hononred apon the account of their: 


Politic. 
lib.1.cap-2. 


Gen.8. 20, 
18, 19» 
22. 2+ 

31. $4+ 
Job. 4 2+ 8, 


6. 4. 


90 | The Divine right of 


the fir(t: born had the Prieſthootl» of the tamily+ in their =_ 
0 


- celden, Teflion, till the time of the Levitical Law.” The: Jewiſh 


at ſucceſ]. k - 
or” eſ, from his Father, and which Abraham gave to Iſaac, when it 


CAP. 5+ is aidthat hegave him 59 all that.he-had : For ſaith Poſtel: 
i > ' lus, 'if it be meant in a literal ſenſe; how could: he give thoſe 
15:7:09* .vifts to his other ſons which are mentioned before ? Where: 
fins he conjeCtures, by that All is meant the ſpiritual know: 

ledge of Chriſt, which he' calls Inrelleftus generalis;)' which 

might be more proper to him asa Prielt of the family: :Butthe 

plain meaning is no more; !than when Abrabaw had beſtowed 

Legacies on: his other Children, he left /ſa4xc heredem' ex aff 

his lawful-hieir :-Iam unwilling todeny a tradition ſo- gene-: 

rally received, among both Jewiſhand Chriſtian Writers, as 

— the Prieſthood of the firſt-born before the Law; but this 1 

ſay, cannot yet find any other ground for it but tradition: 

no place of Scripture giving us ſufficient evidence- for it,i an 

many againſt it. That which:ſerves ſufficiently for the con- 

futation of it, is that obſervation of Theodoret honwuerri 

Qu 108, mmurtax# 7 aexmmicay 0 wer” dilvs aemweras, It 55 to be obſers 
43 Gor. ved, thut.the younger are alwayes preferred before the firſt-born.. 
Which he takes notice of from the caſe he'there ſpeaks to of 

Ephraim and Manaſſes;, and ſo runs it. up to Abel preferr'd 

before Cain, Seth before 7apheth, Abraham before his | elder 
brethren, -1ſaac before Iſmarl, Facob before Eſau, 'Fudat and 

v. 1dor. Toſeph before Reuben, Moſes before Aaron,: and David before 
Pel. ib. 2-/ the reſt of his Brethren ;, ( although that was after the Law). 
14:4, That place which givesthe greatelt countenance to the opini- 
wo * Orvis, Numbers 4. 41: And thou ſhalt' take the” LevitesFor im 
inſtead 'of the firſt-bors : where it: ſeems, ' that the firſt-born' 

were formerlythe:Prieſts, in whoſe room- the- Leyites were 

taken. But with ſubmiſſion to better ' judgments, I can ſee' 

nothing implied in this place,; but only that God having deli- 


yered their firit-born in Egypt, Exodus 12. 23. and calling fot 


them tobe ſanctified to him, Exodns: 15,” 2, upon-the account 

of the propriety he had in them, in a peculiar manner, bp 

that deliverance: (and not. onthe: account of any ſpecial ſer- 

vice, for many werevery unfit for that by reaſon of age,, = 
| whic 
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hononr'vpon the eldeſt ſon )) tis generally/conceived, i' that! 


@ors think that was the Birthright whith 7acob procured: 
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-which is obſervable, God requires as'w 
'braſts both to be ſanCtified and redeemed; 'Alumb.. 3; 41.) 
thetefore- God now ſerling a way of worſhip,he gave the lſrac- 
lites liberty to redeem them, and inſtead of them pitched on 
the tribe of Levi for his own ſervice. Another place is Exodys 
24. 5. where the young menare mentioned thatoffered. burnt 

It is confeſſed that the'ChaldeeParaphraſt ad Ara- 
erfion underſtand” here ' the firſt-horn - but how- 
ever the place implies no morethan that they were imployed 
to bring the ſacrifices, for ſo the Septuagint render'it. & iZami- 
AL TV yearioes P Viay Treglan &) Evireyxe cnotaumuucra, or elfe 


that they were imployed. as the Pope only to Kill the ſacrifi- . 


ell che, firſt-bbrn bf 


#7 


V. Selden. 
ar ſucceſ 


a4 Pont if, 


£b-<4p. 1. 
fad & V. 
tum tt Sy- 
ned: 11. 
eapi 16, 


«es 3 for we (ee the ſprinkling of the blood which was the q 


main thing incended here as a faxderal rite,was dote by Moſes 
himſelf, who was the High Prieſt of the people as well as 
Prince till Aaron and his ſons were ſet a part, which was nor 
till Exodus 28, 1, 2. and yet Aaron was three years elder 
then Moſes, Exod. 5. 7. Which is an evidence that Aaroras 
firſfborft was'nbt the Prieſt ; for till his conſecration, Moſes 
and not #4ror performed the offices of Prieſt-hood, Thence 
we read Pſalm 99. 6. Moſes and Aaron among his Prieſts. 
For although the word 372 be ſometimes attributed to thoſe 
in ciyil- authority as, ,2 S«mxel 8. 18, compared with 
+ Chron: '18. *7.- and 7 Sam. 20. 26. Gen, 41. 50. 


xodin 


2. 16. Job 12. "19, Yet there is nd reaſon fo to underſtand ir 
of Moſer: And further the' gronnd why Tra was attributed 
to hoth Prince and Prieſt before the Law, was,becaulſe the ſame 
perſon might be both; as the Prieſts of Egypt were Princes x 
But for Miſes, we read not only of the p.$ddef 


t00, Gen. 41. 50. | 
title but the proper offices of Prieſts attributed to him, 'as {- 'dr red.” 
<rifting, © Ex:dus 24. 5. conſefrating Aaronand his ſons, £7 4% 
Exodus2g:75 and therefore' Aben Ezra u 
cited, cafls hit £197127/3m2 the High-Prie 
The Prieſt-hood of Adoſes leads us to anot 
the honour of thoſe who were implo 
which is that when Fitnilies incredſed 
a Common wealth, though the private ſervicemig 
to the maſter of the Famity , yet the publick before poſitive 
Lawsreſtraining it, was moſt commonly joyned with the civil 
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power. - Thus Melchizedeck was both King and Prieſt in $4. 
lem ;, if with the Jews we conclude he was Sem, ( which. we 
have little reaſon for)it will be a greater evidence, Sem bein 
then the greateſt Potentate Living. Bur we paſs from.him.to 
other Nations after the diſperſion, to ſee where the power 
over religious ſocieties was generally. held.. In Egype we find 
Plut. 4: 1, = that their Prieſts were often made Kings,as Plutarch obſerves 
& Oſrrid. out of Heccatews, and is confelled by Strabs, Diodorus and 
oo Gee. others. Of the Greeks the ſame Plutarch gives us a large 
Du teſtimony, that among them dv1iþjomv Ir => 4 leggovene dBiar 
Kow. 110. — ( acys 76 Ths Bama, the Prieſthood was accounted of e 
Politic.-3- Aignity with the Kingdom. The ſame doth Arsftotle in ſeye- 
eos. Talplacesin hisPoliticks: and particularly of Spartant, 
lib.2.:. 4. Of whom Herodotus adds that the Prieſt-hood of Fupiter Ca- 
Herod./.5. leſtis and Lacedemonius did alwayes belong to the Kings own 
V. crag. de perſon. For the old Latins YVirgils Anins is ſufficient : and 
7. Lace among the Romans after the powers were ſeparated, the Pax- 
+0, 2. 6:2» tifex Max. had royal ſtate, his cella curulis and Liftors as the 
Conſuls had ; only their Prieſts medled not in civil affairs, of 
whichPlutarch gives a double reaſon;the impoſlibility of mind. 
ing both imploymeats as they ſhould do, and ſo muſt either 
doweiv Tis $135, negleft the worſhip of the Gods, or elſe 
Badmrruy Tis maims, wrong the people with the neglect of the 
adminiſtration of juſtice. The other reaſonis, becauſe thoſe 
that were implvyed in civil affairs, were put upon. execution 
of juſtice ; and it was no wayes fit a man ſhould come reeking 
from the blood of Citizens, to go and facrifice to the Gods, 
470m 1, 9, This conjuntion of civil and ſacred power is atteſted 
44; 121, Clemens Alexandrinus of the-moit civilized heathens,ſo likewile 
Gugr.,gt. by Syneſms of the moſt ancient Nations, by Straba. of the 
Smeton.in Epheſians,by the Roman Hiſtorians of the Roman E 
—_ 'who from Auguſtus to Gratian, and ſame ſay aſter, continued 
7a}, gan% the title 'of Ponrifex Maximus.among the reſt of the Imperi 
S:{d. 4g, al Honours. Thus much then-may ſerve to manifeſt how: the 


N«u.Rom, 
110» 


Syned./.1. Honour of thoſe perſons whoare imployed in the ſervice of 
thn God.and the Government of religious ſocieties, is a diftate of 
the Law of Nature. | 
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"CHAP. V, 


third thing diftated by the Law of Nature, i: the ſolemmity 
ow all things to ups An in thss ſociety ;, which lies in the 
gravity of all Rites and Ceremonies, tn. the c temper of 
mind. Gods - worſhip rational. His ſpirit s not 'the 
uſe of reaſon. 6 The Enthuſuaſtich, Spirit diſcovered. The 
circumſtantiating of fit time and place for worſhip. The 
ſeventh day, on what account ſo much ſpoken of by the Heathens. 
The Romans Hoely-dayes. Ceſſation of labour wpon them, 
The ſolemnity of Ceremonies uſed. Yigur, <euhjarnicua, fi 
lence in devotions. Excluſion of ” perſons. Solemnity 
diſcipline : excommunication among the Jews by the ſaund of -4 
 Trumpet,among Chriſtians by a Bell. 


z 
He next thing in reference to religious ſocieties whith 
nature diftates, is, that all things, either pertaining to the 

immediate. worſhip of God, or belonging to the Government . of 
that ſociety , be perſe xd with the greateſt ſolemnity and de- 
cency that may be. Which dictate ariſeth from the nature of 
the things themſelves : which being moſt grave and ſerious, 
do require the greateſt gravity and feriouſneſs in the doing 
of them. . An hoſpiore nay Ceremonies, aCtiqns, or ge+ 
ſtures, which tend to the diſcq poſing mens ſpirits, axe up- 
on that account to be exploded out of any religious ſocieties 4 
as being ſo directly repugnant to the'Nature, devgn, 
formance of religious duties. - Wherefore that is 
rule of all inſtituged. Ceremonies, v Bs Law of Nature in 
the worſhip of Gd, that they be ſuch as tend immediately 
to the advancing the ſerenity, tranquillity, and compoſure 
of their minds who obſerve them ; and not- ſuch which in 
their - own nature, or by continual cuſtom of the uſers of 
them, do either rarifie mens ſpirits too much into a ſuperfici- 
al lightneſs and yanity of ſpirit z.. or elſe fink them toa much 
below the command of reaſon, into the power of unruly. paſ- 
ſions. A clear and compoſed Þirit, is only fit for converſe 
with things of ſo high a Nature. That. region which is near- 
eſt heayen, is the freeſt from _ and yapours, wut ” 

| 3 thoſe 


and per- 
ſanding 


Jom. 13, 


My.Smiths 


dif. 6. of 
prophecy, 
Cap. 4 


Strom. 1.: 
Eccl. hiſt, 


l. $.17. 


pref. in If. 


Nabum. 
Habak. 
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thoſe dancing Meteors, which hoyer about in a light uncer. 
tain motion. It ſtrangeſy unBeoones the Majeſty of religious 
worſhip to bave any thing vulgar, trivial, much more ridicy, 
tous in it. ' \'The worſhip'of God is xamuerym), a rations 
worſhip, as well in regard of that worſhip which ſhould mode. 
rateand gavernthe manner of ſervice; - as in\regard-of thoſe 
faculties whichſhoull be moſtimployed init; or the -fonnda. 
tion which"the-ſervice hath upon thetliftates oF mens nity. 
ralreaſon. | ROENSITING 

'* And as nature tells us, there ſhould be nothing too light or 
ſypetficial, ſoneither any thing whereby men are: carried 'be. 
ne che bonds of their own''reafon:  For\ What men do at 
ach'a'time, is-fon.their:0wnproper abt, bit is more properly 
to he aſcribed'to the powet; fitenpth;' andexceſs* of . 
choly fancy, or elſe to a'higher+Enthuſiaſtital ſpirit,” which 
then aCtuates and informs their fancies:. ang therefare j 
Math been well! obſerved, "4s # Charktteriffich diference bs 
eween: the'-true Prophet Jpirit'; and the falſe and! comm- 

terfeie” that rhe © vhe (Vs men: tte free" iſe'bf the 
reaſenand'favulticesy” the" othex alieriafes rem by Tait 
fears;''tfemblings, and conſternationsborh of body and mind. 
To which purpoſe may evitences'are bf&tght by a tare lharn: 
ed Writer, in his Diſcow/ſe of \ Pr4 out 'of the *Heafhen 
and Odriſtian Authors,” _—y teruiſcovering the =_ 

of 'the: Aoritaniftical ſpivietay ti 2 obſervation © whil 
beſides/th& Authors there Eitt4J-%&3z.2 t© Chilitns Mich ihndrt 
muy Mailtiades in Enſebius,” Jerom 'and Chryſoſtom Y miy ap! 
pear from Epiphanius, who largely and' extettently 'diſcobrferh 
on this ſubje, ' when he diſcovers the folly of" Monrgnus and 
hisfollowers : atid'givesttiis reaſoff 'why/they took? 6 nd 
ttueRrophets; for thoſethit wete'{o,ha LC IOYATYT; Hiluar- 
«p,' 5 mw hiderrghtiny 5 mh Pteroyir” © A' preat Conftency of 
ſenſe, reaſon, and diſcourſe ; and mſtancethin Yſaiab arid Try: 
kiel: for, ſaith he, 5 aovopime i rg]a clones ao) 17 uh, x, gn 
Audioues rdker x; bphiypem tt T1 uer®: dls T8 mira Whoutrer 
Aryor. A true Prophet- biel atgayes' the” free \nſt of h1t veaſon 
wid" faculties, and ſpake froni the ſpirit od with ronſyferty 
and coherence of Diſcourſe. But 'it "was quite” otherwiſe wini! 
the Montaniſts;s 48 6597+ Ter party nw, 574 mugreartlay Aoye there 
| TW 
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proper ſenſe, but were all dark, intricate and obſcure. An exatt 
delcription of a late prevadling.Se& amodng'us, who have their 
names from thoſe cabſteraatians: they: were yaa tofall into, 
and whoſe language carries as much obſcurity with it, as any 
of the followers of  Mifans could wrap: :upItheirs into, 
Only inſtead of . Adontanus Nis Pataclete, they! tell us of a 
Light within, whoſe office is much of the ſame nature with 
the other ,,  And.one of the great errors of .Afontarus was i, 
the adhering lo Exrhafeſer and revelations beyond: and be 
ſide the written Word ; which is the Helena of our late Opi- 
nioniſts, becauſs, & gives, 8 ey) for-venting any concepti- 
ons of their own brains, under the pretence and -difguiſe of a 
Light within. But, we ſee hence ,.; bow, fac. ſuch tremblings 
and conſternations of body or mind are from a true; ' ſober, 
Prophetick ſpirit., and, how#hoſe Chriſtians who lived in the 
time when the, Spirit of : Rraphecyhac nor yet left the Church 
of Chriſt (as appears by Orin, Tertullcur, Ant others: ) 
yet they alwayes looked upon any violent extaſie, - or fury, as 
an eyidence 'of' a falſe; Prophet. And: therefore Terrallias , 
when grown a:Proſelyte: of Mantaxxs, indeavours ſtrongly to 


remove that. apprehephon- of the: ecttaticat fury: of |Mſopza* 
11. and Proſc 43 And: Maximulle, : granting, \-ifiinqreie:tfue , 
that it was a mark. of, a falſe iand eounterfeieqrdgpharicaliſpi- 


rit. The true Prophets I grant of old z'were- by theſtrength 
of the impreſſion. ;of their viſions upon their Animal ſpirits, 
ſometimesthrownintoa fit: of trembling , but>when it. was 
not continually ſo, and when-it-was;; is might be rather-»prev 
ſentaſtopiſhment \frem —— and unwonted (apt (as is 
common in ſachcafes): arelle fromthe ſtrong apprehenſion- 
they had of the diſmal judgments God threatned to the ou 
ple; but however; itoever took from them. the . free ute of 
their reaſon; and faculties, which were alwayes. converſant 
about the mattersrtvealedunto them. Bat as'Procopins Gaza: 
# obſerves of the falſe Prophets, =i75 wagouirer ipratay ; they 
were acted likemad men: Which he takes notice of.apon oc: 


calion of Saws Propheſying when'the evil ſpirit came _ 
| ma 


*% 
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him: and interprets with-the' Jewiſh Writers,-: of a madneſ 
rather than true Prophecy. Such as that of 'Cefſerdra when 
ſhe is brought in by Lycophron, 


"Ao TRY Neare muuury7 podr, 
Eprſyys xanauiviis tyiheor cnuupurdila, 


Uri ring a ſtrange confuſed whiſe 
ory, boat black, Sphynx's vorce. 


Bookl, 


"Aomeny, faith Tz2tzes, that is maxiy, dmyatoaiourr* which is 
fully deſctibed by L«can,of one pretending Enthuſiaſm : 


ſub peRore fita quicto 
4.0 ' Perba refert, nullo Voenfole pink Vorts, 
Inſtinttam ſacro mentem teſt ata ſurore. 
And ſoon after, 
: — #101 rupta trements 
| DVerba ſono, nec vox antri complere capacis 
| "  Sufficiens ſpatinm—— 


 Whereby.he diſcovers her not to be a true Entheſiaft, becauſe 
ſhe uſed not ſuch a ſtrange confuſed yoice and tremblings as 
they did who were their proper Enthuſiaſts, as the Sibyls and 
the Pythian propheteſs.. 1! Bythis we ſee, that theſe earthquakes 
of violent paſſions are cauſed by the Prince of the air, and not 
by Rogen breathings of the Divine ſpirit: That theſe 
conyultons of mens fpirits, -are not the conſequents of the 
inhabitation of the good Spirit, hut of the: violent intruſion 
of the evil one:. That chat temper of mind. is moſt ſuitable 
toreligion, which is as well free from [the bleakneſs and muy- 
-bulency of paſſion, as the faint gleans of Lightneſs' and V+ 


nity. 

6.3. But a further ſfolemnity than this is required by the dittates 
of nature too, which lies in the circumſtantiating of time 
and place, and-a dedication of both tothe end of worſhip: 
That theſe are very;confonant to natural reaſon, appears by 
the univerſal conſent of all Nations agreeing in any form of 
the Worſhip of a Deity : who haye all bad their ſer _ 
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Chap. 5. . 


and fixed places to perform this worſhip in. I (ball not infill 
2s ſome have done, that the ſeventh day. hath been particu- 
larly and ſolemnly obſerved for the worſhip of God by the 
content of Nations : Although there be many probable 
arguments and plauſible teſtimonies brought for a peculiarity 
of honour to, if not ſervice on, the ſeventh day, out of 70 
ſephus, Ariſtobulus Fudens (and by him from Linw, Heſwos, 
Homer ) Clemens Alexandrima Tertullian, Lampridius, Seneca, 
Tibellus and many others. From which Teltinunies it- ap- 
pears that ſome kind of reverence and honour was given to 
the ſeventh day ; but whethcr that day was the ſeventh 
of the week, or the ſeventh of the month ; (which was con- 
ſe rated among the Greeks to Apolle , upon which the 
@qyiae and T.variie, and the ſeventh of every month were 
oblerved in hoaour of him; ) whether the Title of- icy nuag 
did belong to the ſeventh as one of the #2yT&n, or aToegdss, 
Feſtival Or inauſpicions days ( for it was common to botn ) ? 
Wiether obſerved by any publick religious cuſtom, or by ſome 
piivare ſuperſtition,” are things too large to inquire into, too 
dificultnow to determine, and not neceſſary tor my preſeuc 
purpoſe ;; It being ſafficient in order to that, if they had any 
{et timcs at all for worſhip, which ſhews how ſolemn the wor- 
{hip of God ovght to be. And this is not denyed by any; ict 
king ſo neceſſary a'confetary from the duty of worſhip tha 
Liere muſt by # time for performance. of it. And not only ia 
general thar-there muſt'be ſometime, but a ſufhcjent propor. 
tion of time to be* conſecrated to the publick excite of piety, 
both from, the conſideration of mans-obligation 40 divine ſer- 
vice from his gature, from the weight and concernment of the 
pings that time/is employed in, and the inward ſenſe of im- 
moctality vponthe foul of yan. 
could derermibe it, but it would rather ſuggeſt it to be tvghly 
realonable' to wait for and expeCt ſuch a determination from 
the ſupreme ReCtor and, Governor of the wocld. It being fac 
mac fit for. the Maſter, to preſcribe unto the (ervant what 
proportion” of '-ſervice he'-exÞetts* from him 
the ſervant Ntiould Goth” Urvitte-ard choſe his own time, and 
tte propartioa of ſervice which he ozves to his Maſter, Nay it 
© being 


| | But then what this propor» , 
tion-of —— be,'t fer fiat how meer natucal light , 
[ 
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The Divine right of. _ Book. 


being ſo much more reaſonable for us to wait for Gods ordg, 
than for a ſervant for his Maſters, as Gotls power and Domj. 
ni>n oyer the creature is greater, than that of a Maſter ove; 
his ſervant; as it is the yoice and ſenſe of nature that God; 
commands cannot otherwiſe be but juſt, holy, reaſonable and 
good : which may be otherwiſe from men; as the acceptancy 
of our perſons with God, lies not barely in the work do 
but in the doing it out of obedience to the commands of Gog, 
which is otherwiſe with rmen'; as God can give ſtrength to 
perform what he commands, which nan cannot; which things 
conſidered make it evident to be highly reaſonable that God 
hinfelf ſhould preſcribe the proportion of time, and not mang 
nature. But when God hath thus determined it, nature car 
not but aſſent tothat particular determination, that in conſide 
ration of the wotks of God, it is moſt'reaſonable that rather 
one day in a week, than one in a month, ſhould be dedicated 
to Gols ſervice ;, that the ſeyenth day of the week upon Gods 
reſting an that day and ſan{tifying it ſhould be the precile day, 
unlefs fome reaſon equivalent, to that of the firſt inſtitution, 
and approved by God for that end, be the ground of its alters. 
tionto another of the ſeyen,which is the-reaſon of the change 
under the Goſpel. 

As an evidence of the ſolemnity of times for worſhip, the 
Romans as well-as other Nations bad their ſeveral ferie, their 
days ſet apart for the. honqur of their.Gods.. In which 
Miacrobius Fells ys the Ptieſts held them polluted,, + maidhu 
conceptiſque ophs aliguod feeret a, preterea regem facrarum fla 
mineſque non licehat videre feris, opus fieri, & sdeo per preconem 
deriuntiabatitr He quid tale ageretyr , & precepts negligens mub 
Aabatur. If any work: were done tipon thoſe pa reſt; 
the day was polluted, and, the perſon puaiſkeg- , valels it; 


' 


were as, Umbro there #fficms, in qrder to-the honour of, their 


\Gods, or fot neceſſafies of life. To which purpoſe Scevels 


anſwer2d* him that asked what work muſt be done upon the: 
Feria: Quad pretermiſſum noceret ,, which would be ſpoiled by let- 
ting wlone 7, as taking an Oxe out of a ditch, ſtrepgthening a 
beam, Tike'to fall and ruine, men, and thence; Mayo: allowed: 
it lawfulto waſh ſheep if it were to.cure;and not-qnly to cleanſer: 
them, } 
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Chap.h. Form#of Church Gover wment, examined. 
| ' Balantwmgue gregem firvio merſare ſalubri. 


By which Iaſt word Macrobius ſaith it was only lawful to 
do it for healing them, and not in order to gain. Servins 10- 
forms us likewiſe that the Prieſts when they went to ſacrifice, 
ſent their ſervants before to bid all tradeſmen leave working, 


re pro negetio ſnuo & ipſorum oculos & Deorum ceremonias atta- 


minen*;, Fefle enim opere Deorum credita ſunt , Lelt by fol- 
lowing their work they both offend them and the Gods too : 
For theſe Holy days are devoted to-the ſervice of the'Gods. 
Feſtus airh' that upon theit 4565 religioſ , niſi quod neceſſe eſt, 
vef.us habetur facere ; nothing bus works of pure neceſſuy were to 
be doxe. But by dies religioſs, probably he means the ates atrs 
& nefaſti ; their ominous unlucky days, as they accounted 
them. But however Macrobius Aiſtiozuiſherh the days 
among the Romans igto Dies feſti, profeſts, & interciſs, The 
Feſti were dedicated t6 the Gods, the Profeſt to their own 
work, the Titerciſt were divided betwegn both, at ſome hours 
of which it was lawful to follow their civil employments, at 
INam cum hoſtia ceditur , fari nefas eſt \, inter ceſa 
+ porretta fart licet : rurſus cum adoletur non lices. While the 
ſacrifice was killing , no' Courts of Judicature were opened 
(in which the Pfztor might. fars tria.verba ſolenma, do, dico, 
adtico, thente” called dies faſt; ) but between the killing the 
Jacrifice and offering up the entrails ( called Porreia, from 
porricere, which was verbum ſacrificiale pervetuſtum, 1aith Turs 
rebus, an old word belonging to ſacrificing, exta Diu cum da- 
bant porricere dicebant. Varro) then it was lawful to open 


the Courts; but again when the ſacrifice was offered, it was not. | 
By which we ſee as from the light of nature, that what days 


and times whether weekly, monthly, or Anniverſary, were de- 
bgned and appointed as dies Feſts, for the ſervice of God, 
wereto be ſpetit wholly in order to that end,” and not to give 
ſome part to God, and take others to themſelves: ,gs they 
were wont to don their ſacrifices to offer up ſome part to the 
Gods, and feaſt upon the reſt themſelves ; as Arheneus tells 
us that Conon and Alcibiades- offered ſuch Hecatombs to the 
Gods, that they entertained the people upon the remainders of 


them. And from hence we may ſee how far ſhort of natural _ 
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lizht their Religion falls, who make no ſcruple of ſpending 
a great part of the days devoted to Gods worſhip in fol 
lowing either their imployments or recreations : Which latter 
feem more direftly to impugne the end of ſuch time appoint. 
« ed than the other, in as much as recreations tend more to the 
rarifying mens ſpirits, and evaporating them into lightnels 
and vanity, and fo diſcompoſling them for the duties of ſpiri 


tnal worſhip, than mens ſerious and lawful calliags do, But; 


further, we obſerve, among the Roman: the ſeveral ſorts of 
$:trr.{.1, days appoinred for publick worſhip. Macrobius reckons up 
6: 16, four forts of them, Stative, Gonceptive, Imperative,,f Nun- 
dina. * Stative, were the ſet Feſtival days obſcryed every 
year by the whole people, and marked for that end in their 
Faſti, Such were the Azonalia , Carmentalia , Lapercakha, 
which are marked with. red Letters in the Faſt: conſulares, or 
De jute the Calendarium Romanum , by Tof. Scaliger called Calenda- 
Nat. apud , rjum Colotianum, which may be ſeen at large in Mr. Selden : 
Hiv. & 3» belides which, their other anniverſary feſtivals are there ſet 


Ca), . - p . 
D; 1 down: which Teriwll;an ſaith, being all put together, Pente- 
Go 14s coſtem implere non poterunt, make not up the number of fifty; 


and ſo not ſo many as our Lords days in a year are. Conce« 
ptiva, were {uCh feſtivals as were annually obſerved, but the 
days of the Keeping them. were every year determined by 
the Magiſtrates or the Prieſts, as Latine, Sementive, Pagana- 
lia, Compitalia, Imperative , were ſuch as the Corſuls Or Pre- 
tors did command at their own pleaſure. Such were their fo- 
lemn ſupplications in times of trouble, and their days of Tri- 
umph and Thankſgiving for vitories. The Nundine were. 
thoſe which returned every ninth day, and therefore the Let- 
ter by whickthey obferved the return-of the ninth day, was 
H. as among us Chriſtians G. which becauſe it notes the return 
of the Lords days, we call the Dominical Letter. Theſe 
Nundine were the days when the country people brought in 
their wares into the Ciry to be ſold, which were anciently ob- 
ſerved asfeſtival days, ſacred to Jupiter 1 but by the Lex Hor- 
renſia were made Dies faſt; , for determiping the controverſies 
that might ariſe among the people in their dealings ; as the 
Court of Pye powder was inſtiruted among us npon the ſame ac- 


count.So much for the ſolemunity of time uſed in the leryice of. - 
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Chap: 5. Forms of Church Government, examined. 


Another evidence of the ſolemnity of Worſhip, was the ex. 
traordinary care of the Heathens ir preparing themſelves for 
it, by cleaning and purifying themſelves with water, for which 
purpoſe they had their xipr4 for cleanſing their hands, and 
their A#Tes and merpparniue ſtanding at the porch of their 
Temples tor their whole bodies, which cuſtom was generally 
obſerved by the Heathens, as is very obvious in the ſeveral 
Writers of their cuſtoms in ſacrificing ; beſides which they 
obſerved likewiſe this waſhing with- watef, by way of lvſtra- 
tion and expiation of their faults, as Tr:c'inius the Scholiaſt 
0n Sophocles tells us, it was an ancient cuſtom when men had 
murdered others, un amriur ms yoga cs xi Soy F w- 
«ruar&, to waſh their hands in expiation of their guilt; as 


Oreſtes did in Pawſanias after the killing his wother, and ſome | 


think Pilate in the Goſpel did ſo for the ſame end ; but his 
was only to declare his innocency, and not to expiate hi; ſin, 
as is oblerved by many upon that place. But however, from 
hence we way take notice of the Spring and Fountain of the 
Popes Holy-water : which was conſecrated by Numa long be- 
fore Alexander 1. to whom Polydore Virgil, and others at. 
tribute the firſt uſe of it in the Chriſtian Church: And as tHe 
uſe of it, and the manner of ſprinkling it is the ſame among 
witneſs the old Rime, 


end of it, 


Hec aqua benedifta deleat mihs mea delifta. 


Which may be ſufficiently anſwered. with.the cenſure of a 
heathen : : 


Ah niminum_faciles qui triſtia crimzna Cedss 


Tolls fluminea poſſe putatis aqua. 


Too eaſie ſouls who think the ſpots of blood 
 Canbe waſh'dout, with every watry flood! 
But from this I pak to the ſolemaity in-their worſhip it ſelf; 
evidenced by. the general: ſilence commanded in it , whict 
O 3 appears . 
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appears by Horace's Favete lingwis , 'Ovids Ore favent popul 
nunc cum enit aurea pompa ; Virgils fida ſlentia ſacru ;, Feſtus} 
linguam paſcito, i. &. ceercets 1, The Egyptians ſetting Harpocrs 
tes his image 1n the entrance to their Temples, and the Rg. 
mans placing the Statue of Azgerons on the Altar of *Polupua, 
The Greeks had their xigvzss which did nov;{&v xamxng/ Tan 
& iepreueus , AS Fulins Pollux tells us, which Plautus calls fa 
cere audientiam , to command filence : much as the Deacons 
afterwards did in the Primitive Church, who were wont t6 
command filence by their Orarmm , and were thence called 
x#poxss among the Chriſtians (for though xzup/Jev, as applied 
to the Biſhop and Presbyters, d1d Cevide wary and way. 
Cam , to preach ; yet as it was applied to the Deacons, it inf- 
tm only their commanding ſilence in order to the prayers 
of the Catechumens called meghizer, as Ariſtenus cbſerves on 
Concil. Carthag, can. 106, But this by the way.) The form 
la uſed by the Greeks in commanding ſilence was, «xz 

to which Ariſtonicss the Fidler alluded when in-the mark 

place of Mylaſſa, a Town inCaria, he ſary many Temples, and 
but few Citizens, he cryed out dxi47s por inſtead of #xtsre av, 
But Ipaſs theſe things over, as being commonly known, only 
obſerving from them the ſolemnity of their publick deyoti- 
ons, which is further ſeen in their ſolemn excluding unfit pet- 
ſons from partaking with them in their ſacrifices. Of which 
Virgil, Ovid , Stains , Silins Ttalicus, and others among the 
Romans ſpeak; ard the Liftor in ſome ſacrifices ſtood up, 
ſaith Feſtus, and cryed aloud, Heſtis, mulier, virus exeſto, i.e. 
extra eſto : and to keep unfit perſons the better off, the Fle 
mines had a Commentaculum, a kind of rod in their hands, 
Among the Greeks the old form continued from Orphens of 
Onomacritus his Orphaica , xa; ixa; is fiCnror t and thoſe that 
facrifice,asked ws 75H4;the other anſwered 42%? xa3a0i. From 
all theſe things laid together, we ſee the great ſolemnity 
uſed by them in their worſhip, which conſidered in its ſell, 
was not the product of ſuperſtrtion, but a diftate of the Law 
of Nature. ' And it ſeems moſt natnral to the a&s-'of diſc- 
pline, that they ſhould be performed in the moſt publick (0- 
lemn manner, and not in any private clandeſtine way : which 
being ſo done, oft times loſe the defigned cffet of _ in 
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Chap. 3. Forms of Church Government, examined. 


making men ſenſible and aſhamed of thoſe miſcarriages which 
made them deſerve { 'ſharp.and ſevere a cenſure. Thence 
among the Jzws, their ſolemn ſentence of the greater excom- 


munication-was pronounced by the ſound of a Trumpet; and 
ſo they ſay Aderoz was excommunicated with 400 Trumpets: 
and the ſame number they report was uſed in excommunicas 
ting Jeſus of Nazareth, which was uſually done by the M- 
giſtrate, or the ReCtor of the Univerlity : ' As they tell us a 
itory of a man coming to buy fleſh at Pombeditha (which was 
oac of the three Univerſities of the remaining Jews in Chaldea, 
after the return-from captivity, the other were Sore and Ne 
bards ) but offering ſome opprobrious language to R. Zehu4a 
then Governor of the Univerſity, he makes no more to do, 
but prolatis tubss hominem excommunicavity _ out his Tram: 
pets and excommunicates him, And as the uſe of bells, ſince 
their invention, did ſupply the former uſe of Trumpets in cal- 
ling the Congregation together, ( which | ſuppoſe was the ac- 
count of uſing Trumpets in excommunicating from the Congre- 
gation) ſo it ſeems the bells were ſometimes uſed to ring men 

out of, as well as into the Church; thence the ſolemn Monkiſh 

curſe, curſing men with Bell, Book , and Candle, which can 

tave no other ſenſe but from this prattice. So much ſhall ſuf- 

ice to ſhew. the faundation which the ſolemnity of worſhip; 

and the! ats belonging to it, have in the diftates of nature 
manifeſted by: the voice and conſent of Nations; for herein 
wx pepul;'is. vox nature; as at other times it' IS Yox Des. 
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G H A P. V I. 
The fourth thing diftated by the L:w of Nature , that there 


muſt le a w.y to end controverſies ariſmg » which tend iy 
break, the peace of the ſociety. The nature of Schiſm conſs 
adered ,, Liberty of judgment and authority diſtinguiſhed, the 
latter muſt be parted with in religious ſocieties as to private 
perſons. What way the light of nature azretts to, for ending 
comreverſies , in an equaltty of power , that the leſs number 
yicld to the greater : on what law of nature that is founded, 
In a ſubordination of power that there muſt be a liberty of 
Appeels defined. Independency of particular Congregations 
conſidered. Elve Synods. The Original of Church 
Governmcrt 4s to congregations. The caſe parallel'd between 
exvil and Church Governn.ent. Where appeals finally lodge. 
The power of cclling Synods, and confirming their aits in the 
Magiſtrate. 


E fou;th thing which Nature dictates in reference to a 
| Church ſociety, is, That there muſt Le 4 way agreed wp 
to termene and accide all thoſe controverſies ariſng in this ſocuety 
which 1n:meciatcly tend to the breaking the peace and unity of it 
\Ve have {een 7Iceady that natural reaſon requires a dilpacity 
between perſons ina locicty,to form and conltituteia ſociety, 
there mult be order and power in ſome; there mult be -inferis 
ority ard ſubjeCtion in others anſwering to the former; And 
by theſe we ſuppole aſociety to be.now model'd. Bur'nature 
mult either be ſuppoled defective in its deſigns and-contrive- 


ments as to the neceſlaries required for the -management of 


them ; cr elſe there mult like-iſe be implyed a ſufficient 
proviſion for the maintenance and preſervation of the ſocie- 
tirs thus entred ivto. It is no wile agreeable to the wiſdom 


'of nature to erect a fabrick with ſuch materials which though 


tacy may lie ove upon the-other, yet if not hicly compadted 

together, will fall in picces-again as ſoon as it is ſet up: nor 

yet to frame a body with meer fleſh and bones, and the ſupes 

riority of ſome members above the other ; for unleſs there be 

joints and finews and ligatures to hold the parts ng__ 
| [ 
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kl Chap. 6. Forms of Church Government, *xamined. 


the diſſolution will immediately follow the formation of it. 
The end and deſign of nature is, preſervation aud continuance, 
and thereſore thiwgs neceſſ iry in order to that mult be imply - 
ed in the firſt dehign of the being of the thing ; ſo that at 
caſt, as to its ſelf, there be no dete@t in order to thar, This 
muſt in rcaſon be ſappoſed in all foctetics, that when they are 
firſt centred, it muſt be vpon ſuch terms as may be ſufficient to 
waintain and Feep up thoſe ſocieties in that peace and order 
which is requiſite in order to the continuance of them. For 
what diſeaſes are to bodics, Age and fire ace to buildings, that 
diviſions and animoſities are to focteries, all cqually trending 
to the ruine and deſtruftion of the things they [' ize upon. 
And as bodies are furniſhed by nature noc only with a rece- 
\ptive and concoftive faculty, of what tends to their nouriſh- 
ment, but with an expulſive faculty of what would tend to 
the ruine of it, So all civil bodies muſt ſnot only have ways 
to ſtrengthen them, but muſt have likewife a power to expel 
ard diſperſe thoſe noxious humours and qualities which tend 
to diſſolve the frame, compages and confiention of them. A 
power then to prevent miſchiefs is as neceſſary in a ſociety, as 
a power to ſettle things in order to the advancement of the 
common good of ſociety. This therefore the Church as 
a religious ſociety muſt likewiſe be endowed with, tz, a pow- 
erto maintain its ſ:1f, and keep up peace and unity within its 
ſelf : which cannot otherwiſe be ſuppoſed ( contidering the 
bilious humour in mens natures, not wholly purged out by 
Chriſtianity ) without ſome way to decide controverſies 
which will ariſe, diſturbing the peace of it. For the clearing 
of this, which much concerns the power and governmcnt of 
the Church, we ſhall conſider what the controverſies are which 
tend to break the Ciwrches peace : and what way the Law cf 
nature finds out for the eadingof tffem. Which we.are the more 
neceſſitated to ſpeak ro, becauſe nothing hath begotten contro- 
verſies more ti:an the power of determining them hath done. 
The controverſies then which tend to break the peace of 
a religious ſocicty, are either matter of different practice, or 
matter of different opinion. The former, if it comes from 
no juſt and neceſſary cauſe, and ends in a total ſeparation 
from that ſociety, the pcrſon guilty of it” was joinzd with, 
P ' 1s 
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1s juſtly call'd Schiſm:;, which (as onedeſires it) is an Eccleſ.. 
aitical ſeditiop, as ſ{edition is a Lay-Schilm z both being di 
rectly contrary tothat communion . and friendlineſs, which 
thould be preſerved in all ſocteties. Tac latter, if impugning 
jomewhat fundamental, in order to the end of conitituting 
religious ſocieties, or being a leſſer watter, if wiifully taken 


i 


up, and obſtinately maintained, 1s.called Hereſie : which two 
are ſeldom ſeen out of each others company ; and when they 


are together, are like the blind and lame man in the Fable, the 
one lent tne other cycs, and the other lent- him feet :. one to 
fiad out what they defired, the other to run away with it when 
they had it. Tae Hererick he uſeth his eyes to {pie out ſome 
cauſe or pretence of deſerting communion z, the Schiſmatick 
he helps him with his legs to run away. ſromit ;, but between 
them both, they,rob the Church of its peace and unity. But 
in order to the making clear what theChorches power is in re- 
terence to theſe, we are to take notice of theſe things. Firſt, 
= That the Church hath no dirctt immediate power over mens 
opinions, So that a matter of meer dilterent opinion lies 
not properly within the cognizance of. any Church power; 
the reaſon of it is this, becauſe the end of power lodged in 
the Church, isto preſerve the peace and unity of its ſelf; 
now a meer different opinion doth not violate the bonds of 


lociety- ; 


for optnionum diverſitas. © opinantium unitas non 


< ſunt daicaTs, Men may preſerve communion under different, 


apprehenlions. 


So long then as diverſity of opinion tends not 


to the breaking the quiet and tranquillity of the Church of 
God, a man may ſafely enjoy his own private apprehenſions, 
as to any danger of moleſtation, from Church Governours; 
That is, ſo long as-a man keeps his opinion to himſelf; and 
hath the. power of being his own counſellor. It is not the 
difference of opinion formally conſidered when it is divulged 
abroad that is puniſhable, but the tendency to Schiſm ,: 
which lies in the divulging of it, and drawing others away 


fcom the reccived Truths : 


For the opinion its ſelf 1s 


an internal a& of the mind, and therefore is puniſhable 
by noexternal power, as that of the Magiſtrate or Church 
is; as no internal ation is under the juriſdition or at 


thority of a Magiſtrate , 


apy further.than as neceſlarily 
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conjoyned with the outward aCtion, or asit hath a dire#t in- | 
fluence upon it. The caſe-of blaſphemy, wich 1s a thing of 
the higheſt nature in this kind, 1s not punilhable by men, as 
blaſphemy implies low and undervaluing thovghts of God , 
but as being a thing divulged (elfe no formal blaſphemy) ur 
tends apparently to the diſhonour of God, and conlequently 
to the breaking in pieces all ſuch {ocicties, whoſe great foun- 
dation is the belief of the Majzſty and glory of God. So 
Idolatry under the Law was punithcd, as 1t was immediately 
deſtruftive of that obedience which men did owe tothe tre 
God. And vnder the Goſpel, it is not meer dift:rence of opt- 
nion, judgment, and appreheafion, which layes met open to 
the Cenſures of that power which moderates and rules a reli- 
gious ſociety 5 bur the indeavour by difference of opinion to 
alienate mens ſpirits one from another, and thereby to break 
the ſociety into fraftions and diviſions, is that which makes 
men liable to reſtraint and puniſhment. From whence it fol- 
lows, that where the peace and unity of the Church may be 
preſerved, and yer men keep up tadifferent apprehenſions of 
things, there is nothing deſerving any ſevere animadverſion 
from the rulers of that ſociety : for a power corrective, and 
vindictive, muſt ſuppoſe ſomething aCted contrary to the Laws 
and rules of the fciety, and the end of committing that 
power into the hands of Governours: now here is nothing 
of that nature ; for the Laws of mutual ſociety are oblerved 
and the end of Church Government is to ſee ns quid Eccl:ſia 
detrimenti capiat , leſt the Church as a ſociety be any wayes 
prejudiced : which cannot be while men maintain that love, 
afetion, and communion which becomes the members of 
ſuch a ſociety. The unity then required in the Church is not 
an unity of judgment and apprehenſion among the members 
of it; which though it be their duty to indeavour after, yet 
It is 10 further attainable by mens indeavours than perfection 
Is; and Unio Chriſtianorim in this ſEnle, is one of the Jewels 
belonging to the Crown of Heaven. There is no neceſſity 
then of inquiring after an infallible judge of controverſies, 
unleſs we had ſome promiſe and aſſurance from Chriſt, thar 
the members of his Church ſhould never differ in their judge- 
ments from one another,and then what need of an infallible. 
P 2 Judge}? 
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Judge ? and if Chriſt had appointed an infallible Judg, he would 
infailibly have diſcovered it to the minds of all ſober men; 
or elſe his infallibiliry-could neyer a tain its end : For while 
| queltion whether my Judge be infallible or no, 1 cannot in- 
fallibly aflent to any ot his determinations. And where there 
1s no ground for an infallible Judge, for any to pretend to 
it, is the worlt of ſuppoſable errours, becauſe it renders all 
others incurable by that apprenenſion, and takes away all 
pollibility of -repeatance while men are under that perſwa- 
lion, The Unity then of the Church, is that of communion, 
an4 not that of apprehenlion ; and different opinions are no 
further liable to cenſures, than as men by the broaching of 


= them, do endeavour to diſturb the peace of the Church of 


God. 

That then which ſeems moſt liable to cenſures in a Church 
is Schiſm, as being immediately deſtruftive of that commu. 
nion which ſhould be maintained in wang 99 ſociety. But 
as tO this too, we muſt obſerve ſomething further, and not to 
thinkand judge every thing to deſcrve the name, which is by 
many call'd Schiſm; it being well obſerved by a very learned 
and judicious Divine, that Hereſie and Schiſm, as they are com- 
monly uſed, are two Theological ſcarecrows, with which, they 
who uſe to uphold a party in religion, uſe to fright away ſuch, a 
making enquiry snto it, are ready to relinquiſh and oppoſe it, if it 
appear either erroneous or ſuſpitions. For as Plutarch reports of 
a Painter, who having unrkilfully painted a Cock, chaſed away 
all Cocks and Hens, that ſo the imperfettion of his Art maght 
not appear by compariſon with nature ', ſo men willing for ends, 
to admit of no fancy but their own, endeavour to binder an en- 
quiry into it, by way of compariſon” of ſomewhat with it, perad- 
venture truer, that ſo the deformity of their own might not ap- 
pear. Thushe. Schiſmthen, as it in\ports a ſeparation from 
communion with a Church ſociety, isnot a thing intriniecally 
and formally evil in it ſelf, but it is capabte of the differences of 
good an: evil according to the grouuds, reaſons, ends, and 
circumſtances inducing to ſuch a ſeparation, The- with- 
drawing from ſociety, is but the materiality of Schilm ; the 
torinality of it mult be ferched from the grounds on which 
tat is built. It is therefore a ſubjet which deſerves a ſtrict 
nquity, 
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inquiry, what things thoſe are which may make a withdraw: 
ing from a religious ſociety, to which a man is joyned, to be 
lawful: For as it is a great ſin on the one hand, unneceſlarily 
todivide and ſeparate trom Church ſociety ; ſo it is an offence 
on the other Lde, to continue communion when it 1s a duty to 
withdraw it. For the reſolving this knotty and intricate 
Queſtion, I ſhall lay down ſome things by way of premilal, 
and come cloſcly to the reſolution ot it. 

Ficſt, Every Chriſtian 3s under an obligation to joyR in 
Church ſociety with others \, becaule it is his duty to profeſs 
himſelf a Chriſtian, and to own his religion publickly, and ro 

rtake of the Ordinances and Sacraments of the Golpel , 
which cannot be without ſociety with ſome Church or other. 
Eyery Chriſtian as ſuch, is bound to look upon himſelf as the 
member of a body, 5z. the viſible Church of Chriſt ; and 
how can he be known to-be a member, who is not united with 
other parts of the body ? There is then an obligation upon all 
Chriſtians, to ingage 1n a religious ſociety with others, for 
partaking of the Ordinances of the Goſpel. It hath been a 
caſe diſputed by ſome (particularly by Grotzus the ſuppoſed 
Author of a little Tract, Anſemper ſis communicandum per ſym- 
tola? when he deſigned the Syacretiſm with the Church of 
Rome) whether in a time when Churches are divided,. it be a 
Chriſtians duty to communicate with any of thoſe parties 
which divide the Church, and not.rather to ſuſpend commu- 
nion from all of them. A caſe not hard to be decided; for 
either the perſon queſtioning it, doth ſuppoſe the Churches 
divided to remain true Churches, but ſome to be more pure 
than other ; in which caſe, by vertue of his general obligati- 
on to communion, he is bound to adhere to that Church 
which appears moſt to retain its Evangelical purity:: Or elſe 
he muſt ſuppoſe one to be a true Church, and the other not ; 
in which the caſe is clearer, that he is bound to communicate 
with the true Church: or he muſt judge them -alike impure, 
which is a caſe hard to be found ; but. ſuppoſing it ſo, either 
he hath joyned formerly with one of them, or he is now to 
chooſe which to joyn.withz if be be joyned already: with 
that Church, and ſees no other but as impure as that, he is 
bound to declare againſt the ——_—y of the Church, and 
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to continve his communion with it; ifhe be to chooſe com. 
munion, he may lo long ſuſpcud till he be- fatished, "which 


= Chucch ccmes nearcft to the Primitive conſtitution, and ne 
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longer. And thcrelore 1 kaow not whether Chryſoſtomer 
att were to be commended, who after being made a Deacon 
in the Church of Antioch by Meletins , upon his death, 
becauſe , Flavianus came in irregularly as Biſhop of the 
Ci.urch, would neither communicate with him, nor with Pay 
linus another Biſhop at tnat time in thecity, nor with the 
Mcletians, but for three years time withdrew himſelf from 
communion with any of themes Much leſs were the Araxeuh. 
Wor or the Heſutantes as the Latins ca'led thetn, to be com> 
mended, who after the determination of the Corncesl of Chal: 
cedon, againſt Enryches, becaule of great differences remaining 
in Egypt and the Eaſtern Churches, followed Zenoes Henati- 
cam, and would communicate neither wirh the Orthodox 
Churches, nor Exrychians. But Iice not what cenſure Ferome 
could incur, who going into the Dioceſs of Antioch, and 
finding the Churches there under great diviſions, there be- 
ing belides the Aria Biſhop, three others in the Charch of 
Anticch, Meletinus, Paulinus, and Vitals, did fo long ſuſpend 
communion with any of them, till he had ſatisfied himfelf 
about the occaſion of the Schiſm, and the innocency of the 
perſons and Churches Ingaged in it, But if he had with 
drawn longer , he had offended againſt his obligation to 
joyn in Church ſociety with others, for participation of 
Goſpel ordinances z which is the necellary duty of every 


Chriſtian. 


Every Chriſtian aftually joyned in Church ſoci- 
ely with .others, is ſolong bound to maintain ſociety with them, 


Secondly , 


— 


till his communion with them becomes ſim. For nothing elle 


can juſtifie withdrawing from ſuch a ſociety,but the unlawful 


neſs of continuing any longer init. Suppcſing a Church then 
to remain true, as to its conſtitution and eſſentials, but there 
be many corruptions crept into that Church ; whether is It 
the duty of a Chriſtian to withdraw from that Church becauſe 
of thoſe corruptions, and to gather new Churches only for 
purer 2dminiſiration,or to joyn with them only for that end? 
This as far as1 underſtand it, is the ſtate of the —_ 
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between our Parochial Churches, and the Congregational. 
The reſolution of this great Queſtion muſt depend on this, 
Whether it is a ſin tocommunicate with Churches true as 
to elſentials, but ſuppoled corrupt in the exerciſe of diſct- 


pline ? For Parochial Churches are not denicd to have the. 


eſſentials of true Churches by any ſober Congregational men, 
For there is in them the true word of God Preached, thetrue 
Sacraments adminiſtred, and an implicite Coyenant between 
paſtor and people, in their joyning together. All that 1s 
pleaded then, is corruption , and defect in the exerciſe 'and 
adminiſtration of Church order and diſcipline. Now that 
itis lawful for Chriſtians to joyn with Churches ſo detective, 
is not only acknowledged by reverend Mr. Morton in his 
anſwer to Apellenmius , but largely and fully proved. For 
which he layes down five propoſitions which deſerve to be ſe- 
riouſly conſidered by all, which make that a plea for with- 
drawing from ſociety with other Churches. Firft, A belic- 
yer may lawfully joyn "himſelf in communton with ſuch a 
Church, where he cannot enjoy all the ordinances of Gcd ; 
as in the Jewiſh Church, in our Saviours time, which retu- 
kd the Goſpel of Chriſt, and the Baptiſm of Johx;, and yet 
our Saviour bids us hear the Scribes and Phariſees ſiting in 
Miſes chair, which hearing, ſaith he, doth imply conjunttio- 
nem Eccleſie Tudaice, a joyning with the Fewsſh Church ; 
and ſo with Churches rejeting an article of faith, as in the 
Church of Corinth the doctrine of the reſurreftion, the 
Churches of Galatia the doctrine of juſtification by faith ; 
but the Apoſtle no whererequires ſeparation on that account 
from them, Secondly, A believer may lawfully joyn in com- 
union with ſuch a Church in which ſome corruption in the 
worſhip of God is tolerated without reformation. As 


the offering on high places from Solomon to Hexekiab in the: 


Church of Zuda, obſervation of circumciſion, and the neceſ[i 
ty of keeping the ceremonial Law-in the Churches of Gala- 
tre. Thirdly, A believer may lawfully joyn himſelf in commyu- 
m10n with ſuch a Church in which ſuch are admitted to facre- 
ments, who give noevident ſigns of grace, but ſeem to be 
Lovers of this world z which he proves, becauſe it is every 
ones main duty to examine: himſelf, and .becauſe ano. 
thers 
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impoſlibility of communicating with her, and nor 
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thers ſin is no hurt. to him, and therefore cannot keep hit 


from his duty;and then by mens coming unworthily, non polly;. 


tur communio, licet minuitur conſolatio, the communion 1s not 
defiled, though the comfort of it be diminiſhed. He bring 
inſtance from the Church of Corinth, among, whom were 
many ſcandalous, and had not repented, 2 Cor ! 2. 20, 21.5 
inthe Jewiſh Church which-lay under great corruptions, when 
our Saviour and his Apoſtles communicated with it. Foxrthly 
Althoug a Believer joyn with ſuch a Church, he is not there. 
fore hound with the guilt nor defied with the pollutions of 
others; which he proves, becaule it is lawful to do it, and 
10 he contraQtsno guilt by it. -Fifely, A believer that hath 
joyned himſelf toluch a Church, is not bound to withdray, 
and ſeparate from ſuch a Church under pain of guilt if he 
doth it not, becauſe it imyliez a contradiCtion to be lawful 
tojoyn to ſuch a Church, 'and yetunlawful to continue in its 
communion ; -for-that {peaks it to be a Church, and this lat- 
ter toſbe no Church ; and-by that he doth imply it to be un- 
lawful to ſeparate from any ſociety which is acknowledged 
Thus for that /earmed and Reverend mar, 


to be a true Church. 
by whom we ſee that the received principles of the ſober and 
moderate part of thoſe of that perſwaſion, are not at ſuch a 


diſtance from others, as many imagine. We ſee then that 
communicating with a Church not ſo pure as we delire, is no 


fin by the arguments by him produced. And how it ſhould be 


then lawful ro withdraw from ſuch a Church, meerly for purer 
communion,l underſtand not. This I am ſure was not the calc 
of our Churches in their ſepar:tion from the Church” of Rome: 
the main ground of which was the fin of «communicating 
with that Church in her Idolatry and Superſtition, my 
rtake- 
ing of her ſins, becauſe ſhe required a profeſſion of her et- 
rors, and the praCtice of her Idolatry as the neceſlary condit- 
ons of her communion z in which cale it is a ſin to communi- 
cate with her. 

And this leads me now to a cloſer reſolution of the caſe of 
withdrawing from Churches in which men have formerly been 
aſſociated, and the grorads which may make ſuch a with 
drawing lawful. ln order to that we muſt diſtinguiſh 
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between theſe thingy., Firſt, Between corruptionsasnthe Doitrine 
of a Church, and, corrwptions 11: the pyattice ol, aGhurch. Secondly, 
B:tween - corruptions WHhELNer; in atrine, or-practice. prafe/ſed 
and avowed by a Church, and required as conditions of communion 
ia all members. of it, aud corruptions Crepe in and only tolerated 
ina Church. Thirdly,Between non-Communion as to the abuſes 
of a Church, and- a poſirqve and total ſeparation from a Church, as 
It is ſuch. - From theſe things I lay dowa theſe ;tollowing 
Propoſitions. = | , 
Firſt, Where any Church #s guilty of corruptions, both - in 
doftrine and prattice, which it ' avoweth and profeſſeth, and ve- 
gureth the owning them as neceſſary conditions of communion, 
wh her, there a non-communion with that Church is neceſſary, 
and 4a total and poſutue ſeparation is lawful and convenient. 
| have ſaid already chart the necellity and lawfalneſs of this 
departing from communion with any Church is wholly to 
be reſolved by an inquiry into the grounds and reaſons of the 
ation it ſelf. So that the matter of fact mult. ol neceſlity 
be diſculled, before the matter of Law as to feparation fron 
the Church, be brought into. debate. If there be: a jult, and 
ueceſſary cauſe for ſeparation, it muſt needs be jt and ;ne- 
celſary ; therefore the cauſe muſt be the ground of refolying 
the nature of the Action. Schilin thea is a ſeparation from 
any Church upon any ſlight, trivial, unneceſlary_ caule ; bur 
ifche cauſe be great and 1mportant,, a departure; it may be, 
Schiſm it cannot be. .. They who dchne Schiſim to be a volun- 
tary ſeparation from the Church, of God ;, if by velartary 


they man. that where the will is the cauſe. of it: the defins- 


J. tion ſtands good and tru2; for that muſt needs be groundlels 


and uancceſlary as to the Church it. ſelf : but it by voluntary 
be meant a ſpoatancous departing from communion with a 
Church, which was cauſed by ths corruptions of that Church, 
then a ſeparation may be fo voluntary, and yet no Schilia ; 
tor though it b2- volgatary, as to the ,a&t of, dzparting,, 
yet that is only coaſequentially, ſuppoſing a caule ſuffici- 
ent to take ſuch a reſolution , bur what 15 voluntary antece» 
dently, that it hath no other Motave but faction and humour, 
that is properly Schiſm, agd ought ſo to bz looked, upoh.; Bug 
ig our preſeat caſe, three things are ſuppoſed as the cauſes 
and motives to ſuch a, forſaking communion.! Firſt, Cor; 
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ruption in Doftine , the main ligature of a religious ſociety 


15 the conſent of it in doQrine with the rule of religion, the 


word oi God. Therefore any thing which tends toe ſubvert 
and overthrow the foundation of the gathering fuch a ſociety 
( which is the profeſſion and praftice of the true religion ) 
yields ſufficient ground to withdraw from communion with 
thole who profeſs and maintain it. Not that every ſmall 
errour is a juſt ground of ſeparation, for then there 
would be no end of ſeparation, and men muſt- ſeparate 
from one another, till knowledge comes to its perfection, 
which will only be in glory ; but any thing which either dire- 
ctly or conſ quentially doth deſtroy any fundamental article 
of Chriſtian faith. Which may be as well done by adding 
to fundamental articles, as by plain denying them. And my 
reaſon is this: becauſe the very ratio of a fundamental arti- 
cle doth imply, not only its neceſlity to be believed and pra- 
ctiſed {and the former in reference to the latter, for things are 
therefore neceſſary to be known, becauſe necefſary to be done, 
and not econra) but likewiſe its ſufficiency as to the end 
for which it is called fundamental. -So that the articles. of 
faith called fundamental, are not only ſuch as are neceſſary to 
be believed, but if they be,are ſufficient for ſalvation to all that 
do believe them. Now he that adds any thing to. be believedor 
done as fundamental, that is neceſſary to ſalvation, doth 
thereby deſtroy the ſufficiency of thoſe former articles it 


order to ſalyation.; for if they were ſufficient, how can new 


ones be neceſlary. The caſe will be clear by an inſtance, 
Ve aſlert the fatisfation of Chriſt for ſinners to be a funda: 
mental article, and thereby. do.jmply the ſufficiency of the 
belief of. that inorder to ſalvation ; now if a Pope or any 
other command me to believe the meritoriouſnels of gcad 
works with the ſatisfaCtion of Chriſt as neceflary to falration, 
by addihg this he deſtroys the former as a fundamental arti 
cle: for if Chriſts fatisfaftion- be ſufficient, how can good 
works be meritorious? and if this latter be neceſſary, the other 
was not ; for.if it were, what need this be added ? Which 1s 
a. thirg the Papiſts with their new Creed of Pizzs the fourth 
would do well to conſider : and others too, who ſo conf» 
dently affert that none of their crrours touch the ſonnda- 


tion of faith. Where there is, now ſuch corruption in do- 
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Qtrine ſuppoſed in a Church,withdrawing and ſeparation from 
ſuch a Church is as necellacy as the avoiding of her errours, 
and not partaking of her ſins is. 'T hence we rcad in Sccipture, 
of rejettins ſuch as are hereticks, and - withdrawing: from their 
ſociety, which will as well hold, as to Churches as perlons, 
and io much the more, as the corruption is more dangerous, 


one man to another : And from the reaſon of that command, 
we read in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, that whcn Ewlalins, Ex- 
phronins, and Placentius were conſtituted Biſhops of Arr: 
och, being Arrians, many both of the Clergy and people, 
who reſolved to adhere tothe true faith, withdrew from the 
publick meetings, and had private Allemblies of their own. 
And after, when Leontius was made Biſhop of Arttoch, who 
favour'd the Arrians, Elavianw and Diodorus, not only pub- 
lickly reproved him for deſerting the Orthodox faith, but 
withdrew the people from communion with him, and under- 


lone, took the charge of them themſelves: So when Feix was 
end made Biſhop of Rome, none of the Church of Rome would 
'$. of enter into the Church while he was there. And Yincentins 
ryto Liinenſis tells us a remarkable ſtory of Photinus Biſhop of 
that Sirminum in Pannonia, a man of great abilities and fame, who 
:dor ſuddenly turned from the true faith, and though his people 
Joth both loved and admired him, yet when they diſcerned his er- 
$ i rours, Quem antea quaſi arietem gregis fequebaniur, euncen 
new deinceps weluts. lupum fugert cajtrunt. Whom they followed 
ace, tefore as the leader of the flock, they now run away from as a des 
nda- vouring woolf, This iFThe firſt thing, which makes ſeparation, 
the and withdrawment of communion, lawful and neceſſary, 
an viz. corruption of doftrine. The ſecond is Corruption of pra- 
cod ice: 1 ſpeak not of practice, as relating to the. civil conver- 
108, lation of men, but as it takes in the Agenda of Religion. 
rtl- When idolatrous cuſtoms, and ſuperſtitious praQiceare not 
ood only crept into a Church, but are the preſcribed devotion of 
her it : Such as the.adoration of the Eucharilt ( chiefly infilted 
h 1s on by Mr. Daille in his Apology, as a cauſe of ſeparation from 
wth the Church of Rome ) invocation of Saints and Angels, wor- 
nf» WW ſhipping images, and otheys of a like nature, uſed among the 
as Papiſts, which are of theaſclves ſufficient tro make our ſepara- 
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tton from them neceſſary.” "But then Thirdly, as an acceſſion 
to theſe two, is the publick owning and'ptofefling them, and 
requiring them, as neceſſary *conditions of communion, from 
all che members oftheir Church, which"makes our withdraw. 
ing from them unavoidably neceſſary, as long as we judge 
them tobe ſuch corruptions as indeed they are. For men-not 
£2 forſake the belief at errors, ſuppoſing them to be ſuch, 
is impoſlible ; ant not to forlake 'the practice and profeſſion 
of them upon ſuch belief, were the higheſt hypocriſie : and 
to do ſo, and nor to foriake the'communion of that Churd 
where theſe are owned, is apparently contradiCtious {as Mr: 
Chillingworth well obſeryes) ſeeing the condition of 'com- 
munion with'it is, that we muſt profeſs to believe all the do- 
Arines of that Church, not only not tobe errours, : but to be 
certain and neceſlary truths: So that on this account, to be- 
lieve there are anyerrours in the Church of Rome, is actuak 
ly, and ipſo fao, to forfake the communion of that Church 
becauſe the condition of its communion is 'the belief that 
there are none: 'And fo that learned and*rational Author 
there fully proves, that thoſe who require unlawful -and un- 
necellary conditions of communion, muſt take the imputa- 
tion of Schifm upon themſelves, by making ſeparation from 
them juſt and neceſlary. In this caſe, when corruptions1n 
opinion or praQtice arc thus required, as conditions of 'com- 
munion, it 1s impoſſible for one tro communicate with. ſuch'/a 
Church without fin; both materially,' as the things are un- 
lawful whichhe joyns with them in angformally, as he judg- 
eththem ſo. This is the firſt Propoſition. 

The ſecond is Where 4' Canreh' retgins the purity of doftrine 
mm its publick profeſſion ; but hath a mixture of ſome corrupti- 
ons , as. toprattice , *which are only tolerated and not impoſed; 
it is- not lawful to withdraw commumon from ſuch- a Church, 
much leſs to run into total ſeparation from it : For 'here 1s no 
juſt and lawful cauſe given of withdrawing ; here is no owned 
corruption of do(ttrine or praCtice, 'nor any-« thing required 
as a condition-of communion, butwhat is in its ſelf neceſſa- 
ry ; and therefore there can be: no' plea, but' only polhution, 
from ſuch a cormunion, which carnot be toany who do not 
own any ſuch ſuppoſed corruptions in the Church: Men may 
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eſſion communicate with'a Church, and4not communicate witli th: 
, and abuſes of a Church z for the ground of his communicating 
from is, its being a Church, and not a corrupt or defective Church, 
Iraw- And that 'men are not themſelves guilty, by partaking wit! 


17 


Judge thoſe who are guilty of corruptions in a Church, might be 
1-not eaſily and largely proved, both from the Church of the J-ws 
ſuch, in the caſe of Eli's ſons, and the Chriſtian Churches of A4/ia, 
eſlion and Cor4nth, where we read of many corruptions reproved , 


and yct nothing ſpoken of the duty of the members of thoſe 
wrch Churches to ſeparate from them, which would have been, had 
$ Mr. it been a ſin to communicate with thoſe Churches when ſuch 
con corruptions were in it. Beſides, what reaſon is there that one 
e do- mans ins ſhould defile another, more than anothers graces 
to be ſanCtifie another ? and why corruption in another ſhould defile 
0 b&- him more than in himſelf, and fo keep him from communica. 
tual ting with himſelf ? and what ſecurity any one can have in the 
rch; molt refined Churches, - but that there is ſome ſcandalous, or 
that at leaſt unworthy perſon among them ? and whether then it is 
thor not his duty to try and: examine all hunfelf particularly, with 
| un- whom he communicates ? and why his preſence at one Ordi- 
uta- nance ſhould defile it more than at another? and why art 
rom any more than in worldly converſe, and foturn ar lait to 
ns in make men Anchorets, as it hath done ſome ?- Many other rea- 
om- fons might be produced againſt this, which I forbear, ir being 
ch/a fully ſpoke to by others. And fol come to the Third Fropoliti- 
un- on, which is, 
adg-- Where any Church, retaining purity of dutFrine, doth require 
the owning of, ' and conforming to any unlawful or ſuſpetted pra- 
ine lice, men' may lawfully dery conformity to, and communion with 
L that Church in ſuch things , © without incurring the ' guilt of 
ſed; Schiſm. 1 ſay not, men may procecd to poſitive Schiſm as it 1$ 
ch', cal'd, that is, erc&ing of new Churches, -which from Cypriz 
; NO an1s Call'd erigere Altare contra Altare 5, but only that with- 
ned drawing communion from a Church in unlawful or ſuſpetted 
ired things, doth not lay men under the guilt of Schiſm : which 
ſſa- becauſe I know it may meet with ſome oppoſition from thoſe 
jon, men, © who will ſooner call men Schiſmaticks than prove them 
not ſo, I ſhall offer this reaſon for-it to conſideration. If our 
may ſeparation from the Church of Rome was therefore lawful , 
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becauſe ſhe required unlawful things, as conditions of her 
communion ;z then where-ever {ſuch things are required 
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any Church, non-communion with that Church in 

things will be lawful too; and where non-communion is Hig. 
ful, there can be noSchiſm in it, Whatever diftecence wil 
be thought of, as to the things inapoled by the Churchgf 
Rome and others, will be ſoon anſwered by the proportiog, 
able difference between bare non-conformity, and total and 
poſitive ſeparation. What was in its ſelf lawful and neceſ. 
ry then, how comes it to be unlawful and unneceſlary now?! 
Did thar juſtifie our withdrawing from them, becauſe they re. 
quired things unlawful,as conditions of communion z- and wil 
not the ſame juſtifie other mens non conformity, in thing 
ſuppoſed by them unlawful ? If it be ſaid here, that the Pope 
power was an uſurpation, which is not in lawful Governour 
of Churches; it is ſoon replyed, Thar the Popes uſurpation 
mainly lies in impoſing things upon mens conſciences asne. 
cellary , which are doubtful, or unlawful ; and where-ever 
the ſame thing is done, there is an uſurpation of the ſame 
nature, though not in ſo high a degree; and it may bes 
lawful to withdraw communion from one as well as the other, 
If it be ſaid that men are bound to be ruled by their Gover 
nours, in determining what things are lawful, and what not? 
To this it is anſwered: firſt, no true Proteſtant can ſwear blind 
obedience to Church Governours in all things. It is the high 
eſt uſurpation to rob men of the liberty of their judgments: 
That which we plead for againſt the Papiſts, is, that all men 
have eyes 1n their heads as well as the Pope; that every one 
hath aqadicium private diſcretionis, which is the rule of pre 
Ctice, as to himlelf; and though we freely allow a miniſterial 
power, under Chriſt, in the Goyernours of the Church, yet 
that extends not to an obligation upon men, to go againlt the 
ditates of thcir own reaſon and conſcience. Their power 
only direftive and declarative, and in matters of duty a 
bind no more than reaſon and evidence brought from Ser: 
pture by them doth. A man hath not the power over his om 
Aullus creds 


aliquid efſe verum, quia wult credere id efſe verum ; non eſt enis 


p.225,225, #1 poteſtate hominis facere aliquid apparere intelleftlus ſuo _ 
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* her WY quando woluerie. Either therefore men are bound to obey 
4 Church Governours in all things abſolutely, without any re- 
hd {triftion or limitation 3 (which if it be not uſurpation and do- 
his. MW minion over others faith in them, and the worlt of implicite 
wil faith in others, - it is hard to define what either of chem is, ) 
chot WI or ele if they be bound to obey only in lawful things; 1 then 
tion. MW enquire who mult be judge what things are lawful in this caſe, 
and WI whatnot? if the Governours ſtill, then the power will be 
ell. abtolute again; for to be fure, whatever they command, 
on? WE they will fay is lawful, either in its ſelf, oras they command 
T4 Bs if-every private perſon muſt judge what is Lawful, and 
| wil WW what not, which is commanded{(as when all is ſaid, every man 
ings will be his own judge in this caſe, in things concerning his own 
welfare) then he is no further bound to obey than he judgeth 
ours WI thething to be lawful which is commanded. The plea of an 


tion WI erroneous conſcience, takes not off the obligation to follow 


«ne. WI the dictates of it; for as he is bound to !7y it down, ſuppoſing 


ever WI it erroneous, ſo he is bound not to go againſt ir, while it is nor 


ſame WHY laid down. But then again, if men are bound to ſubmit to 
\e x WJ Governours in the determination of lawful things, what plea 
ther, W could our Reformers . have to withdraw themlelves from the 
wer. WI Popes yoke ? it might have ſtill held true, Boves araban & 
not? Aſme paſcebantur ſonul, which is Aquinas his argument for 
vlicd WI the ſubmiſſion of inferiours in the Church to their ſuperis 
vieh WW 275: for did not the Pope plead to be a lawful Governour, 
-nts; WW 40d if men are bound to ſubmit to the determination of 
men WI Church Governours, as to the lawfulneſs of things, they were 
y one Pound to believe him in that as well as other things ; and ſo ſe- 
ors WI poration from that Church was unlawful then: So that let 


teria men turn and wind themſelves which way they will, by the. 


WJ Bo lame arguments that any will prove ſeparation from the 
it the WI Cburch of Rome lawful, becauſe ſhe required unlawful 
er is WY ings, as conditions of her communion, it will be-proved 
/ 20 lawful, not to conform to any ſuſpeCted or unlawful practice, 


Scri- MF '<quired by any Church Governours upon the ſame terms ; 


. own WI | ffe thing ſorequired, be after ſerious and ſober inquiry , 
cred WI 1dged unwarrantable by a mans own conſcience. And with» 
al it would be further conſidered, whether when our beſt 


Writers againſt the Papiſts, do lay the. imputation of Schiſm, 
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not on thoſe. who withdraw communion, but on them-{or 
requiring ſuch conditions of communion ( whereby they. did 
rather cjx& men out of their communion , than the other 
ſeparate from them ) they do not by the ſame arguments 
lay the iu:putation of Schiſin on ail who require ſuch condits 
ons of ccmmunion, and take it wholly. oft from thoſe who 
refuſe to conform-for coiitcicnce fake, To this | ſhall ſybjoyn 
the judgment of as learued and judicious a Divine, z@s molt 
our Nation hath bred, ia his excelicnt ( though little} Tratt 
concerning Schiſm. © in thoſe Schiims, ſaith he,, which con- 
« cern fact, nothing can bea julit cauſe bf retuling.commy 
© ion, but only to require the execution of ſoine untawful o 
&* {iſpected act ;- for uot only in reaſon, but in religion tos, 
* that Maxim admits of no releale, cautiſſimi cujuſque ve 
© ceptum quod - dubitas 16 feceris, Andafrter inſtancerh in the 
&« Schiſm about image- worſhip, determin'd by ; the ſecand 
© Council of Nice, in which he pronounceth the Schiſmatical 
« party to be the Synod its ſelf, and that on theſe grounds; 
<« Firſt, becauſe it is acknowledged by all, that it isa thingat 
<& neccfſary. Secondly, it is by molt ſyſpeted. Thirdly,ts 
« by many held utterly unlawful : Can then (faith he) tie 
« enjoyning of ſuch a thing be ought elſe bat abuſe ? or-cantis 
&« refuſal of communion here, be thought any other thing thay 
« duty 2 Here, or upon the like occalion,to ſeparate,may pet 
<« 2dyenture bring perſonal trouble or danger -( againſt whid 
« it concerns any honeſt man to have peltus; preparatum ) fr 
« ther harm it. cannot do, ſo that in theſe caſes you capnotit 
« to ſeck what to think, or what you have todo. - Andafieb 
* wards propounds it as a remedy to prevent Schiſm, to hay 
*« 4] Liturgicsand publick forms of ſervice ſo framed, as thi 
« they admit not of particular and private fancies, but co 
© rainonly ſuch things, in which all Chriſtians doagree. Fob 
«faith he, conſider of all the Liturgies that- axe, and-eve 
« have been, and remove from them whatever 1s ſcandalos 
*© to any party, and leave nothing but what all agree on; and; 
« theevil ſhall be, that the publick ſervice and honour 
* God ſhall no wayes ſuffer : Whereas, to load our: publick 
*« forme, with the private fancies upon which we daffer,'b 
« the moſt ſoyeraiyn way: to perpetuate ;Schiſm _—_ 
* Wot 
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« Worlds end. Prayer, Confeſſion, Thanksgiving, Readmg 
«of Scriptures in the plaineſt and ſimpleſt manner, were mat- 
Gter enough to furniſh out a ſuſficiept Liturgy, though no- - 
ents, « thing either of private opinion , or of Chutch-Pomp, of 
1dith Garments or preſcribed geſtures, of Imagery , of Muſick, 
who «of matter concerning the dead , of many ſuperfluities , 
2J0yn « which creep ins the Church, under the name of Order and 
molt & Decency, did interpole its ſelf, To charge Charches and 
I rat «Liturgies with things unneceſlary , was the firſt beginaing 
| CO «of all ſuperſtitionz and when ſcruple of conſcience to 
MM «he made, or pretended, there Schiſm began to break in; if 
ul of «the ſpecial guides and Fathers of the Chnrch, would be a 
1 tog, *lirtle ſparing - of incumbring'Churches with ſuperfluiries, 'or 
6 «not over rigid ;' either /in reviving vblolete cuſtoms , or 
n the WW ©impoſing new, there would be far leſs cauſe of Schifm or 
cond Bl © ſuperſtition and all the inconvenience were likely to enſue, 
atical «#ould be but this, they ſhould in ſo doing yield a little to 
1nds: *the imbecillity- of their inferiors , a thing which St: Pan! - 
1287 WF © would never: have refuſtd ro do : mean while, Whereſoever 
66 WW *©faiſe or ſuſpeed opinions are made a piece of Church Lis 
) the «turgy, he: that ſeparates is not the Schiſmatick ; for it is 
the Bl © alike unlawful, ro make profeſſion of known or ſuſpe@ted - 
than WF ©falſhood, as ro pur in practice unlawful or ſuſpefed actions. 
y pet Thus far that.excellent perſon, whoſe words T have taken the 
vhici WY pains to tranſcribe. becauſe of that great wiſdom , judge- 
far WH ment, and moderation, contained in them and the feaſon- 
otbe BF ableneſs of his counſel and advice, to the preſent poſture of 
afree Wl atſairs among us: Wete we fo happy but to take off things 
av Wi granted unneceſlary by all, and ſuſpe&ed by many, and judged 
tha Bi valawful by ſome ; and ro make nothing tht bonds of onr 
co- Wl communion, /but what Chriſt hath done, viz: one faith, one 
For, WW baptiſm, xc. allowing a liberty for matters of indifferency; - 
eve Wi 2nd bearing with the weakneſs of thoſe who cannot bear 
alow WJ things which others account *wwful, we might indeed be re- 
, and WF ſtores! to a true Primitive luſtre far ſooner, than by furbiſhing' 
ur ol WF 1p ſome antiquated ceremonies, which can derive their pedi- 
iblick WY gree no higher, than from ſome ancient cuſtom and rraditi- 
cr, 'v Wy Mn. God will one day convirice men, that the Union of the - 
0, tie Church lies more-in the _ of faith and affeftion,' than-in 
uni- 
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puiformity of doubtful rites and ceremonies. The bond of 
Church-communion ſhovid be ſomething commonto ſtrong and 


- weak Chriſtians,as St: Aſtin ſaith of the rule of faith, thariris 
puſillis magniſque communts ;, and certainly the Primitive Church, 
= that did not charge mens faith with ſuch a load of articles, as 


now in theſe latter ages men are charged with, would much leſs 
burden /men with unpoſing doubtful practices upon them, ;as 
the ground, of Church.communion. - And for' publick forihs 
of Divine ſervice, ſuch of all things certainly ſhould be {6 
compoſed, as to be the leaſt ſubje&t to any ſcruple from any 
perſons whatſoever;being on purpole compoſed: for the decle. 
ring mens unity and conſent in their publick worſhip: And thaſe 
who are the moſt addicted to _any.one form, can never plead 
it unlawful ro amend it, - whereas athers may, that -it-is-not 
lawful or convenient,at leaſt to uſe it without ſuch alterations, 
And therefore, were there that ſpirit of mutual condeſcenſion, 
which was moſt certainly in Eccleſia primo primitiva, as'Gra- 
tran ſomewhere ſpeaks, . in the firſt and truly primitive Church 
in the Apoſtles time; -our. breaches as to this thing too, might 
igon be cloſed. up, and the voice of Schiſm be-heard among 
us no more. It argued very much the prudence and temper 
of the. French Churches, in compoſing their publick forms of 


« prayer, that they were ſo far from inſerting any thing con- 


troverlial into them , that Amyraldus tells: us, the Papiſts 
themſelyes would uſe them, Er guod vix credibile: efſet 15ſ# yubs 
kce viſeretur , eas inſeruerunt in eos libros in "ques congeſſs 
runt varias precationum formulas, And that which men would 
ſcarce believe unleſs they ſaw it, they inſerted them into their 
own prayer-books. The fame temper” was uſed by our'Re- 
formers in the compoſing our Litorgy, /in reference-to the Pa- 
piſts, to whom they had then an efpecial eye, as being the only 
party then appearing, whom they dchred to draw 1nto their 
communion, by coming as-near them as theF well and fafely 
could : And certainly thoſe holy men, who did ſeek-by any 
means to draw /in' others, | at ſuch a diſtance from: their pris 
ciples as the Papiſts were, did neyer intend by. what they did 


- for that end, to exclude any truly tender conſciences from 
their communion. That which they laid as a bait for themy' 


was never intended by them as a hook for thoſe of their own 
pro 
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rofcllion. But the ſame or greater reaſon which made them 
leck ſo. much at that time ( before the rent between. the Pa- 


-piſt and us was grown to that/height it is now at z, they be- 


ing then in hopes by a fair complyance to have brought the 
whole Kingdom to joyn with them ).I ſay the ſame reaſon 
which at that'time made them yield ſo tar to them then, would 
now have perſwaded them to alter and lay aſide thoſe things 
which yield matter of offence, to any of the-ſame profeſſion 
with themſelves now. For ſurely none will be ſo wnchari- 
table towards thoſe of his own profeſſion as not to think there 
is as much reaſon to yield in complyance with them, as with 
tie Papiſts, Aad it cannot but be looked, upon as a token of 
Gods levere diſpleaſure,againit us, if any, though nnreaſona- 
ble propoſals of peace between-zs and the Papiſts ſhould meet 
with ſuch-entertainment among many z .and yet any fair offers 
of union and accommodation among our. ſelyes, - be ſo coluly 
embraced and entertained. 
" Having thus. far ſhewed how far the obligation to keep in 
a Church ſociety doth | reach to. the- leveral., members 
of it: I now proceed to ſhew what way the light of nature 
direts men to for the quieting and compoſing any differences 
which may ariſe, in ſuch a ſociety tending to break the peace 
of it. But before 1 come to the particular ways directed 
to, by. the Law ob nature , for ending controverſies in the 
Church, I ſhall lay down ſome things by way of caution, for 
the right underſtanding. of what us already ſpoken , leſt I 
ſhould be thought inſtead of pleading for peace, to leave a 
door open for an univerſal liberty, and {o pave a new caſe. 
way towards Zabel. Firſt, that though it be lawful notto 
conform to-unlawful or ſuſpected pradtices ig a Church, yet it 
is not therefore lawful to erect new Churches. For all other 
eſſentials ſuppoſed.in a Church, a meer requiring conformity 
in ſome ſuſpected rites,doth not make it to be no true or ſound 
Church, as to other things, from which it islawful ro make a 
total diyorce and ſeparation. A total ſeparation is when a new 
and diſtinct ſociety for worſhip is entred into, urderdiſtinft and 
mp officers governing by laws and Church-rules diftcrent 
rom that form which they ſeparate from. This [ do not aſ- 
ſert to be therefore lawhul, ny ſome things are required, 
| 2 which 
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which mens conſciences are unſatisfied in: unleſs others prg. 
ceed to ejet and caſt them wholly out of communion on that 
account, - in which caſe their ſeparation is neceſſary, and-their 


ſchiſm vnavoidable. Secondly , therefore 1 affert, rhat as to, 
things in the judgment of the Primitive and Reformed 
Churches lefr undetermined by. th&Law of God, and in mat- 
ters of meer order and decency, and wholly as tothe form 


of Government , every one notwithſtanding- what 


vate judgment may be of them is. bound for the peace of 


his pri 


the Church of God to ſubmit ro the determination -of the 


lawful Governors of the- Church. And this 


is. that 


power of ending controverſies which I ſuppoſe to be lodg- 
ed in.a Church ſociety 3. not ſuch a one. as: whereto' every 
man is. bound.-to conform his private judgrent- , but 
whereto every private perſon is bound- to ſubmit. in» order 
to the. Churches peace. That is, that in any controverſies 
ariſing in a Church, there_is ſuch.a power ſuppoſed , that 
may. give ſuch an aurhoritative deciſion of the contro- 
verſie in which both parties are bound to acquieſce , fo as t» 
act nothing. contrary to that deciſton. For as it is ſuppoſed 
that in all contraQts and agreements for mntual ſociety, men 


are content to 


part with their own liberties for the good of 


the whole; ſolikewiſe to part with the authority of their own 
judgments , and to ſubmit fo the detetmination of things 
by the rulers of the ſociety conſtitnted by them.” For 
there muſt be a difference made between the kberty and free 
dom of a mans own jadgment , and the axtboriry of it: 
for ſuppoſing men out of all ſociety, every man hath both; 


but ſocieties being entred, and contratts made, though 


men 


can never part with the freedom of their judgments, (men 
not having 4 Deſpotical power over -their own underſtand- 
ings ) yet they muſt part with the authority of their judge 


ments, x. e- in matters. concerning the Government 


of the 


ſociety, they muſt be ruled by perſons in authority over them. 
Elſe there can be nothing imagined but confuſion, and diſor-. 
der, inſtead of peace and unity in every civil ſtate and ſociety.” 
The caſe. is the ſame in a religions ſociety too, in which men 
muſt be ſuppoſed to part with the authority of their own 
judgements in- matters concerning the Government of the 


Church, 
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Church, and to ſubmit ro what is conſtituted \and appointed 
by.thoſe who are. intrulted with,the care and welfare of ir. 
Elſe it is impoſſible there ſhopld be unity and peace in a 
Church conſidered as a ſociety ; which is as much as to ſay, 
there neither is, nor can be ſuch a ſociety. And that God hath 
commanded that which -is naturally impoſlible ; 1 mean, free» 
dom from diviſions, and the unity and peace of bis Church: 
Which will-appear from hence, becauſe it can never be expe- 
fed that all men ſhould he exactly of one mind , Either then 
men retaining their private apprehenſions, are bound to aG 
vieſce in what is publickly determined, or there is a necef- 
ity of perpetual; confulijons in the Church of God-: For the 
main inlet of all diſturbances and diviſions in the Church, 
is from :hence , that men conſider. themſelyes abtolutely, 
and not as members of a governed ſocicty, and ſo that they 
may follow their-own private- judgments , and are bound fo 
todo in matters bclopging to the Government of the Church, 
and not toaequielcy for; che Chprches peace. in what is eſta- 
bliſhed/in. order-t9 the ruling of this-ſo conſticuted ſociety, by 
lawfubauthority- IT | 

Theſe things premiſed, the way is now fully cleared -for the 
diſcovering what ways are preſcribed by the Light of-nature 


k 


de theſe 'two. F116! af 101 
'1+ In ſacieties: wherein perſons al# with an equality of - power, 
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t equieſce in the determination of the greater. And therefore 
1; it 1s a generally received Axiowe, that 10 all ſocieties pars major 
en jus babet univerſitat , the greater part hath the. power of the 
-n whole : And- 1t is a ſtanding role inthe Civil Law, Referrur - 
d. ad univerſos- quod public. fit per majorem partem, which is de- 
& termined by the Lawyers to hold ;nat. of the perſons in power, 
ie but of the perſons preſent, at the dergrmination ; as when 
1 Alexender. Severns: made fourteen - of the Virs.. Conſula- 


Fe, res to be.-curatores wrbisoyned with the Prefettus urbis, © 
7. WH determine. caſes-brovght: before them,. what was determined 
n by-the greater: part« of, thoſe preſent; was looked upon as 
n binding, as iif-the whole number bad: been; there. - And this 
2 Ariſtotle lays down as one of the fundamental Iaws of a 
, W Pcmocratical Government. 4,747 1 mis wauags, 53 Tis Tina 


2 T7 


far ending controyerhies in the Church z which wilt appeas to , 


for the ending differences ariſmg , the leſs. nuwber muſt-- always 
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Politic.l.6, - 4 juſt and final deciſion of' 4 caſe debated;' whibh the" mujor"yig 
Cap. 2. determines, 
= racy the poorer ſort (and fo likewile the worſe) muſt al 

bear the greateſt ſway, becauſe they are the moſt. 'Whi 

an unayordable inconvenience in that form of ' Govertimax 

whether ir Chutch or' State. © The ſame-he elſewhere ap 

to other forms of Government which have'a mplritudeof 

lers, as Ariſtocracy and Olgarchy: That Which ſeems goodh 

the moſt obtains as # Law amongſt all, Which Appiar this 

briefly expreſſeth, 3 7xs7oy Dngtbregy'* and Dionyſ. Hale arnaſſeg 

7. Grotium #71 ev ity ris maeion, rem vingy, the one ſpeaking-of-nas 
4 jwe ve!. ter of fat; that it doth obtain; the other ob marter of!iay 
ec. (45.2. that'it ſhould do ſo. It appears then fromthe Lawand lightof 
-> mh /{. nature," that whereever any multitude as in'an equality 
; power;the greater part have the power of the whole not from 
any right which the major part hath as ſuperior'over the lekj 

- but fron!the Law of nature, which will have every part ordertd 

for the'gg0d- of the whole which good tannot oft timesbe 

obtained without a ſpecial determination on one ſide or: other; 

nor that determination have its effect, if the At of the maj; 

part may be reſcinded by the leſs. 'So that in every thing 'ts 

quiring ſpecial determination;this is to be eſteemed; the moſt 

juſt and final deciſion which is done by the major partt Forit 

would be manifeſtly unjiiſt for the leſſer part ro dererminenthe 

greater, and therefore'by*the Law of nature, the greaterpant 

hath the right of the whole. = %. 

2. In a ſociety conſiſting of many partictlar 'companiti 

vr congregations' ,' there muſt -'be | 4 ſubordination of - powen 

by the "Law of nature , which" ghants 4 vithecof appeal to ani 

.-- jured priſon from the lower" Arid ſubordinate" power 20% M 
Y.7ac.0m- higher and ſuperior. * Nppealing is- defined by the Lawyer 
phaliam dt to be Provocatio inique ſententie' querelam contiviens. An at 
pans dreſs to a higher power with complaint of wrong: and 
[ir . 4 in general" it 1s defined by Ulpiai to' be ab Yrferioris' Tudied 
pet: Hot» fertemia at fron provocatth ': but as Hottoman obſerves, 
orgs appeals may fometrmes he made to 4 co: ordinate power pal 
KW. 


complaint of injuſtice done." As one Przror, Conſul, Tribe 
might be appealed to, from the'{.ntence of another. The of 


- ginal of appeals t'jen is, thar injuries may be redreſied,” and 
7 | 10 


i Thu & 9% tire 13 diogtey. That wiſt- be looked "all. þ 


And therefore rationally infers, that in a Dems. 
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in order to that, . nature dictates that/thereovght to be a ſub- 
ordination -of powers  6ne 0 another, -leſt -any injury done 
through corruptioa' or ignorance of the - jnnmediate Judges, 

rove irremediable. To which purpoſe our learned Whitaker 

ith, that Appeals are: juris drvins & natiiralis, & in omni. ſo- 
cietate admodum neceſſariz 5 profter multorum jadicum wel mi- 
qunatens , vel” 1g norantiam alioqus attum 'e i - de emmocentes 
þs mon liceret | ab 'sniqua | ſententia'” appellare : S0'-that "appeals 
are founded upon natural right, lelt. men ſhould be injured in 
any determmation-of a caſe, by thoſe who' have” the cogni- 
zance of it. Andio'order to a-redreſs.of wrongs, and ending 


butthere muſt-be ſome power, from whence Appeals muſtnot' 
be wade: What that fhould- be, muſt be: :derermitied in the 
fame manner that it is in Civilsz not/that every: coftrovetſie 
n.the Church muſt be determined. by an Oecunienical Coun- 
cil, but. thatit is-1n the power'of the Supreme Magiſtrate, as 
Supreme head. in cauſes, Ecclehaſtical, to-limic arid fix-this fub- 
<þ Wh <dination;rand derermine how far.ir ſhall go and no farther.” 
The determination being inorder to the peace ofttheChurch,;, 
which Chriſtian Magiſtcates are bound to leok after; and ſee 
that cauſes hang not . perpetually without deciſion : And fo 
we find the Chriftian Emperours-confticuting t6 whom- Ap- 
peals /bould> be 'made, and: where -they ſhould” be- fixed 4 as 
Iiſtiwan and 1Theodofszs did. + For-when: the Charch: is ift- 
corporated 4nto the Commonwealth, the chief authority i a 
Commonwealth as Chriſtian, belongs to the ſame to which 
it doth as a-Commonwealrh z But of that already. It is then 
againſt the-Law and light-of nature, and the'natural right of 
every man, for any particular company of men, calling them. 
ſelves a Church;to engrofs all Ecclelmſtical power ſd*into their 
hands,thatno liberty of Appeals for redreſscan be made from 
It, Which (to ſpeak within compaſs is a very high uſurpation 
made upon. the Civil and Religious Righrs of Chriſtians; be- 
Guſe it leaves men under a cauſeleſs cenſure, without any au-- 
tioritative vindication- of thent from/it. As for that way-of 
eleitive Synods, ſubſtituted in the ptace of authoritative power 
to determine controyerſies;' it is a /ovgdy pdeanxey, which will 
aver be ſoyeraign enough £0. cure the diſtewper-it-is brovghe 
for : : 


from 
le; 
dered 
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controverſies, [nature tells'us that Appeals muſt got be infinite; | 
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for : For ele&ive-Synods-are but like that which the 1:ay 
Grot. de Call arbitrium + s\virs , Which they diſtinguiſh from Arbitr» 
jwe bell? un ex compramiſſe, and binds no further than the party cot 
4c p4:44, '« cerned doth: judge the ſentence equal and juſt: So that thi 
ſea. 46. ©. helps us with no way to end controverſies in the Church, 

further-than the perſons engaged are willing to account thy 

juſt which ſhall be judged in their caſe; Taking then a-coe; 

cive power, only for ſuch @ one as may authoritatively deride 

a controverſie', we ſee what great reaſon there is for what 

the Hiſtorian obſerves : Arbitriis is ſe debent interponere, " 

Vell. Pa- 7401 parentem coercere poſſunt ,, That all power: of arbitratiog 
terc. "bift. ſhould have ſowe juridical power going along with ir, » 
lib. 2 makeafinalend;of quarrels. But that which ſeems yet -mote 
ſtrange to me, is this, that by thoſe who aſſert the ludependeg- 

cy of particular Congregations, it is ſo hotly pleaded; tht 

+ Chriſt hath given. every, particular Congregation. a_poita 

over its own members, -to:deterwine controverſies arifing be 
tween-them:'-but,, thad ;if ;one,” or mapy of theſe »particylar 
Congrepations ſhould: erre, or-break 'the; rule hechaths left 

no power -authorieatively to decide what fhookd be -don6ig 

ſuch cafes. Can we conceive that Chriſt ſhould provide mer! 

for 'the caſes i of particular perſons , / than"of Je 
Churches ?; Apd that he ſhould give authority for [deter 

mining one, iahd not the1other? Is there. any -nidre- condi; 

power given-by any to Synods;] or gteater/officers,. Than there 

1s by them to particular Churches 2 whith: power iponty4e- 

clarative as to the rule; though authoritative as-20 perſou 
whereever It is lodged. ; Is there;ho6t-more danger to 'Gots 

- People, by the ſcandals of Churches, than petfons ?: Or'did 

* Chriſts power, of governine: his people Teac 20 them pul 

as particular congregations ? Doth. not: this tov ſtrongly {+ 

your of the Pars Donati ? only the Meridies muſt 'be re 

a particular Congregatigual Church , where Chtiſt cav/ 

. his flock to reſt ? But ſuppoling the Scripture not expreſly to 

lay down a rule for governing many Churches, are men out 
lawed of their natural rights ?: that ſuppoſing a wrohs ſe 
tence palled in the Congregation, there is no hopes, way, 
means to redreſs his injury; and make his'itmocency known! 
Doth this look like an.inſtitution-of Chriſt ? But that which! 
. . CO 
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conceive is the agg 4454, and the original of this miſtakey 
is, that the Churches we read of firſt plinted in, Scripture, 
were only particular Congregations z and therefore there is 
go proper Church-power beyond them, cr above them, | 
meddle not with the Antecedent now, which is largely diſ- 
culſed by others z but the extream weakneſs of the conſe. 
quence, is that I am here obliged to difcover. For what a 
[range ſhortneſs of diſcourſe is it to argue thus, if when 
there was but one Congregation, that Congregation had all 
rower Within its ſelf ; then when there are more particular 
Congregations, it muſt beſo; and yet this is the vcry founda- 
tion of all thoſe Kingdoms of Ywuetot, as one calls them , 
thoſe ſole ſelf-governing Congregations. When there was but 
one Congregation ina Church, It was necelliry if it had any 
Church power, that it muſt be lodged in that one Congrega= 
tion * But when this Congregation was multiplyed into many 
more,is it not as neceſfary for their mutual government, there 
ſhould be a common power. governing them together, as a 
joynt-ſociety ? Beſides, the firſt Congregational Church inshe 
New Teſtament, iz. that of Jeruſalem, could he no particu- 
lar ozeanical Church; for it had many, if not all, univerſal 


who thus ſpeak, preach to any other Congregation, but their 
own, by vertne of their cffice: And lo, either their Apolto- 
lical office and commiſſion muſt be deſtroyed, if thcy were 
P.ſtors of particu'ar organical Churches; or if their Apo- 
ſolical office be aſſerted, their Paſtorſhip of particular orga- 
nical Churches is deſtroyed by their own principles, who 
aſſert tzat the Paſtor of a Church can do no Paſtoral office 
out of his own Congregation. The caſe is-the ſame, as tv 
other Churches plaitcd by the Apoltles & governed by them- 
ſelves , which two, as far as I can find inthe New Teſtament, 
were of an cqual extent ; viz. that all the Churches plant«d 
by Apoſtles, were chiefly, governed by themſelves, rhough 
th'y had ſubordinate officers under them. Theſe firlt Churches 
then were n9t ſach particular organized Churches, bur they 
were as the fi ff mat:er of many Congregations to be prora- 
gated cut ol them , which after made one ſoci:ty, conſil.ing 
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of thoſe ſeveral Congregations imbodyed together, and 
ruled by one common government. As in.a —— evety 
Tutor hath his own pupils, which he rules; and if we ſup. 
pole but one Tutor at firſt in the Colledge, with his pupils, all 
the power, both common to the ſociety, and peculiar to his 
ttock, is joyned together ; but when there are many more 
Tutors, having Pupils under their charge, all theſe, for their 
better ordering as a ſociety, mult be governed by the common 
government of the Colledge, to which the particular goyern- 
ment of every Tutor is and muſt be ſuboxdinate : But this 
will be more fully made appear in the original of Civil go- 
vernment. It is far more evident, that all Civil power lay 
at firſt in Adam and his family, and afterwards in particular 
families, than that all Church-power lay 1n particular Con- 
gregations at firſt. We may then with as good reaſos ſay, 
that there is no lawful Civil Government now, but-that of 
particular families; and that no National Government hath 
any right or power over particular families, becauſe families 
had once all Civil power within themſelves; as becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed, that all Church-power lay firſt in particular Con- 
gregations, therefore there muſt be no Church power aboye 
them ; nor that particular Congregations are ſubjeft toſuch 
Government as is requiſite for the regulating of the fociety 
in common, as comprehending in it many particular Congre- 
gations, Let them ſhew then, how any Government in the 
State 1s lawful, when families had the firſt power, and by 
what right now thoſe families are ſubordinate to the Civil 
Magiſtrate, and what necellity there is forit; and by the very 


fame reaſons will we ſhew the lawfulneſs of Government 


in the Church over many Congregations, and that thoſe are 
by the ſame right, and upon the {ame neceſlity, to ſubordinate 
themſelyes to the Governours of the Church conſidered as a 
fociety taking in many particular Congregations, The Paral- 
tel runs on further md clearer ſtil]: For as the heads of the 
feyeral families after the Flood, had the command over all 
dwelling under their roofs, while they remained in one famis 
ly; and when that increaled into more, their power was ex- 
tended over them- too; which was the firſt original of Mo- 
narchy 12 the world ; So the planters of the firſt Choe 
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that while the, Church was but one Congregation, had power 


and 22+ | es + 
rety over it, when this Congregation was multiplied into more, 
ſup. their power equally extended over them all, And as after- 
al wards, ſeveral heads of tamilics upon their encreaſe, did con- 
his ſitute diſtin Civil Governments, wherein were ſubordinate 
ore officers, but thoſe Governments themſelyes were coordinate 
1eir one with another: So in the Church, ſo many Congregati- 
10n ons as make up one Provincial, or National ſociety ( as ſuc- 
IN celſion and prudence doth order the bounds of them ) do 
this make up ſeveral particular Churches, enjoying their officers 
o0- ruling them, but ſubordinate ro the Goyernours of the 
lay Church io common : Which ſociety, National or Provincial, 
lar is ſubordinatg to none beyond its-ſelf, but enjoyes a free 
oy power within its ſelf of ordering things for its own Govern- 
a, ment, as it judgeth moſt convenient, and agreeable to the 
of rules of Scripture, The ſumm then of what 1 ſay, concern- 
th ing ſubordination of officers and powers in the ſociety of the 
lies Church, is this, that by the light and Law of Nature it ap- 
tis pears, that no individual company or Congregation, hath 
my an abſolute, independent power within its ſelf; but that for 
"” the redreſſing grievances happening in them; appeals are ne- 
<h cellary to the parties aggrieved, and a ſubordination of that 
ty particular Congregation, to the government . of the ſociety 
, in common, $0. that, the right gf appealing, and original of 
he fubordination, is from Nature ; the particular manner and 
by form of ſubordinate. and ſuperiour Courts, is to be fetched 
wil from poſitive Laws ; the limitation of Appeals, extent of ju- 
ry riſdiftion, the binding power of ſentence, ſo far as concerns 
ne external Unity in the Church, is to be fetched from the power 
- of the Magiſtrate, and civil ſanCtions and conſtitutions. The 
te Churches power, 4s to Divine Law, being only direftive and 
a d&clarative; but being confirmed by a civil ſanCtion, is juri- 
l. dical and obligatory. Concerning the Magiſtrates power 
Ve to call, confirm, alter, repeal the- decrees.of Synods, fee Gro- 
ll tins, Chamier, Whitaker, Caſaubon, Mornay, and others, who 
Ns fully and largely handle it z To whom having nothing to add, 
" [ will take nothing at all from them : As for that time when the 
» Church was without Magiſtrates ruling in it, in thoſe things 
s, left undetermined by the rule of the Word, they aCted out 
0 S 2 LI 
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The Divine tight of 


Scripture, and from the principles of the Law of nature: 
One cf which we come in the next place to ſpeak to. 
50 much for the Churches power, conſidered as a fociety for 


ending controverſies ariling within its ſclf, tending to break: 


Lae peace and unity of it. 


Book 


of principles of Chriſtian prudence agreeable tothe rules of 


C5 A PF. VI 


The fifth thing diflated by the Law of 'narnre,, That all that are 
admitted into this ſociety, muſt conſent to be governed by the Lans 
and Rules of it. Civil ſocieties founaed. upon mutual conſe ; 
expreſs in the firſt entrance, implicate in others born under ſocie- 
tres attually formed, Corfeit as to a Church neceſſary, the 
manner of conſent determined by Chrift by baptiſm and profeſſion. 
Implicite conſent ſuppoſed in all baptized, explicite, declared by 
challenging the priviledges, andobſerving the duties of the Cove- 
nant. Explicite by expreſs owning the Goſpel when adilr, very 
uſeful for recovering the credit of Chriſtianity. The Diſcipline of 
the I'rimitive Church cleared from Origen, Juſtin Martyr, 
Pliny, Tertullian. The necefſary requiſaes of Church memberſlu, 
whether poſaive ſigns of erace : Explicite Covenant, how far n- 
ccfſary;, not the formal conſtitutian of a Church, proved by ſeveral 


arguments, 


He Law of nature dittates,.chat all who' are admitted int 


this ſocicty, muſt conſent to be governed, by the Laws aud 
Rules af that ſociety, atcording to_ its conſtitution. For none 
can be looked upon as a member of a tociety,] but ſuch a one 
as ſubmits to the Rules and Laws of the ſociety, as conſtituted 
at the time of his entrance into it. That all civil ſocieties are 


founded vpon voluntary conſent and 'agreement of parries, 
and do depend-upon contratts and Covenants made between 
them, is evident to any that conſidet that men are not bound 
by the Law of nature to aſſociate themſelves with any but 
wiem they ſhailjudge fit; that -dorzinion and propriety was 
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Chap. 7- Forms of Churth Government, examined. 


introduced by free conſent of men : and fo there muſt be 
Laws and Bonds fit, agreement made, and ſubmiſſion ac- 


k to. knowledped to thoſe Laws elſe men might plead their natural 
' for right aad freedom ſtill, which would be deſtruttive to the very 
reak nature of thoſe ſocicties. When men then did firſt part with 


their natural liberties, two things were neceſſary in the moſt 
«cxprels terms to be declared; firit a free and voluntary con- 
fent ro part with fd much of theic natural rights as was not 
""" conſiſtent with'the well being of the ſociety : ſeconlly, a free 
ſubmiſſion to all Laws, which ſhould be agreed upoa ar th:ir 
entrance into ſociety, or afterwards as they ſee caufe. Bur 
when ſocieties were already entre, and children born nnder 
them, no ſach expreſs coaſent was quired in rhem, being 


' are ; 
Laws bonn#by verrue of the gueenitl they find from authority 
mn; roſubmir to it, and antmplicite conſent 1s ſuppoſed 1n all ſuch 
SG as are born under that authority. But for their more full un- 


derſtanding of this obligation of theirs, and to lay the greater 
tye of obedience upon them , when they come to under- 
{ by ſtanding, it hath been,conceived yery requiſite by moſt States 
me to have an'explicite declaration of their conſent, either by 
ſome formal oath . of allegiance, or fome other way ſuffici- 
ie of ently expreſſing their fidelity, in ſtanding to the Covenants 
tyt, - _ ſdppoſed. to bz made. . Toapply this now to the 
| urch. hp 

" We have all all along*Hitherto conſidered the Church 1n 
wu" general, as a ſociety or cbrporation which was neceſſary in 
order to our diſcovering what is in it from the light of nature 
without poſitive Laws. 


<< | But here we'muſt take notice of what was obſerved by Fa- 
"Y ther Zaynez the Jeſuir at the Council of Trent, That it 1s not 
_ with the Church as with other focieties, which are firſt them- 
_ ſclves, and then conſtitute the Governours. But the Go- 
ted yernour of this ſociety was firſt himſelf, and he appointed 
are what Orders, Rules, and Laws ſhould govern this ſociety ; 
5, and wherein he hath determined any thing, we are bound to 


look upon that, as neceſſary to the maintaining of thar ſociety 
ind which-is built upon his conſtitution of it. And in many of 
but thoſeorders which Chriſt hath ſerled in his Church ; the foun- 


dition of them is in the Law of nature; with the particular de- 
9.3 termination : 
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termination of che manner of them is from himſelf. Thug 
is in the caſe we noware upon; nature requires that every 
entring into a ſociety, ſhould conſent to the rules of it. 0 
Saviour hath determined how this conſent ſhould be & 
preſſed, viz. by receiving baptiſm from thoſe who havethe 
power to diſpenſe it ; which 1s the federal rite whereby ou 
conſent is expreſſed to own all the Laws and ſubmit to then, 
whereby this ſociety is governed: which at the firſt entrj 
of men into this ſociety of the Church was requiſite to be done 
by the expreſs and explicite conſent of the parties themſelyg, 
being of ſufficient capacity to declare it; but the Covenant 
being once entred into by themſeives, not only in their on 
name, but in the namegf their poſterity (a thing implyed ig 
all Covenants wherein benefits do redound to polterity, tha 
the obligation ſhould reach them togy but more particularia 
this, it having been alwayes the tenour of Gods Covenants 
with men, toenter the ſeed as well as the perſons themſelye, 
Deut. 29, aSto outward priviledges ) an implicite conſent as to the 
15. children in Coyenant, is ſufficient to enter them the pr 
AQ-2. 38. yiledges of it by baptiſm, although withal it be ug y rational 
for their better underſtanding the ingagement they entred ig 
to,that when they came to age they ſhould explicitely dec 
their own voluntary conſent to ſubmit to the Laws of Chr 
and to conform their lives to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity 
which might bea more than probable way, and certainly 


agreeable both to reaſon and Scripture to adyance the cred 
of Chriſtianity once more in the world, which at this day 6 
much ſuffers by ſo many profeſſing it without underſtanding 
the terms of itz, who ſwallow down a profeſſion of Chrilt- 
anity, as boyes do pills, without knowing -what. it is cony 
pounded of, which is the great reaſon it works ſo little alters 


tion upon their ſpirits. 


$. 3- Theone great cauſe of the great flouriſhing of xeliginn 
then 

in their admiſſion of members into Church ſocieties, which i 

fully deſcribed by Origen againſt Celſus , who tells us they did 

prnaomrsy 769 Plus x ms dywas 59 aegnriar, mquire into thi 

Lib.3.-p. lives and Carriages , to diſcerntheir ſeriouſneſs in the profe 
ages 143" of Chriſtianity during their being Catechumen; ; Who all 


the Primitive times, was certainly the ſtriftnels uſe 
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tells us they did require > xo2u'gom x7 3% Abu, x) Joy Naw 
Birney BeCroniver, true repentance and reformation of life , 


Of 3 TWwing NN 195 0 dureo om ras mig nwiv Tims, then we ad- 
© 0 BY mit th:m to the participation of our myſteries, 1 confeſs the 
'etik Diſcipline of the Primitive Church hath been very much miſ- 
/ ou BY repreſented tous, by mens looking upon it through the glaſ 
ben, WY of the modern practices and cuſtoms obtaining among us ; as 
ing BY though all this only concerned the admiſſion to the Lords 
done Supper; though that was alwayes in chiefelt veneration 
lves, WY inthe Church of God, as being the chief of Goſpel myſteries 
nant BY (25 they loved to ſpeak) yet 1 cannot find that any were 
on Bl 2dmitted to all other Ordinances freely with them who were 
ed un WY dcbarred from this : but their admiſſion to one, did include 
tha an admiſſion toall : ſo on the contrary , 1 find none admitted 
larin Wl to baptiſm, who were not to the Lords Supper; and if 
ants BY Catechumeni, preſently after, only confirmation intervening 
lves, WH (which will hardly be ever found ſeparate from baptiſm, 
» the BY till the diſtioCtion of the double Chriſme in vertice & pettore 
* Pi» BY came up, which was about Jeroms time. ) 
Jona The thing then which the Primitive Church required in ad- 
din WH mittiog perſons adult to baptiſm, and fo to the Lords Supper, 
wr was a ſerious viſible profeſſion of Chriſtianity , which, was 
hr looked upon by them as the greateſt evidence of their real 
uty, yy conſent to therules of the Goſpel. For that purpoſe it will 
moſt be worth our taking notice what is ſet down by 7»ſtin Mar- 
reds Wl ty, Apolog. 2. ſpeaking of the celebration of the Lords Supper; 
y.þ y # Soph dury xgA6.) mp 1a v E3Hergia ns vv} dip weragey Edu 
ding or 8 7 mgw/or7 dANSH 1) TH Jidtdeywtr a 5g” naar, Ky AVOuuENG 


RUTg dphorus duapney ») tis ava emmy AvTE/)v, x} True Piirn os 
C 8 15s mnghtoxey, where we ſee what was required before 
admiſſion to the Lords Supper, 4 profeſſion of faith in the truths 
of the Goſpel, and anſwerable life to the Goſpel , without which 


it was not lawful to participate of the Lords Supper. And 

then Wi further we ſee by Pl;zy, that the Chriſtians of thoſe times did 
ch. Wake uſe of ſome ſolemn ingagements among themſelves 
7 (id Wi which he calls Sacramenta; they did ſe ſacramento obſtringere ne 
the Bi firta, ne latrocinia ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, 
"ſs Cc. and Teriu/lian reports it out of Pliny, that he found no- 
q x thing de Sacramentis eorum ( as Junius firſt reads it out of 
: A. $. 
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A. S. for de ſucris, after him Feraldue,and as it is nowreadin 
Rireltins Edition ) belides cantelam © ad confederaniy 
crjciplivam, Cc. ſcelera prokibentes , waich  Euſebius cal 
V1 20235, pacta, Covenants between them ; -and fo Mr. Seldh 
1uterprets the place of Origen in the beginning of his book 
againit Celſms , where Celſus begins his charge agaiaf 
the Chriſtians, as ovr3i'ras xg 2p 'wefs Wikiinvs ToULutyur Yth 
74197 F474 ver; aruive* Where he takes cvy Hugs not as Gel 


 nuvrenders it, conver:tiz, but in its proper ſenſe tor contrat 


cr covenants that were made by rhe Chriſtians as by other 
ſocteties,only permirted,and tolerated by theCommonyealth, 
And we find by Pliny, that when the hererie were forbidden, 


-he brovght the Chriſtian, inunder the Law; the ground of 


thoſe ſocieties was only a mutual compact and agreement 
among the perſons cf it: Such as among the Eſſens of the 
Jens, and the Schools of Philoſophers among the Greeks 
Joſeph: mentions the #*pxvs zewwlh; of thoſe who were acmit. 
ted into the ſociety ot the Eflens. And fo in all other ſocietis 
which ſubſiſt only from mutual confederation in'a *Commosr 
wealth. Thus 1 acknowledge it to be. in Chriſtianity, tha 
there mult be ſuch a ſuppoſed contratt or voluntary conſert 
in the perſons ingaged in ſech ſocieties. But with this obſe. 
vable difference, that although there muſt be a conſent 
both, yet the one is wholly free.asto any pre ingagement 
obligarioh to it, as well as tothe aCt its {elf'; bur in religioy 
ſocieties, thovgh the act of conſent he-free, yet there 1s i 
anteccdent obligation upon men, binding them to this.16: 
luntary conſent. The want of the underſtanding this diſk 
rence, is, "the yery foundation of that opinion men 
Eraſti:niſm ; 'for the followers of Eraſiims, when they fl 
that Chriſtians did aCt ex cornfederat4 diſciplina, they prelentl 
conclude all Church power to lay cnly in mutual conſent. R 
is granted Church power doth ſuppoſe conſent, but the 
all Chriſtians are undcr an obligation from the nature of Ch 
ſtianity to expreſs this conſent, and to ſubmit to all cenfur 
About the hereriz and ſocieties among ! 
Romans, we may taFe r.cticc of th? Law of twelye Tablt 
$9 i1 the colleion of L:4. Charonadrs , * Sodalibus qui of 
dem colle;ii ſunt ; F jus coennds habent, poteſtas eſto pattiin 
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Chap. 7. . Forms of Church Government, examined, 


wtm volent inter ſe ineunde dum ne quid ex publica lege corrum- 
2 Ex Cai c. 4+. D. de Collec. & corp. | 
| confeſs when perſons are entred into a viſible Church-So+ 
ciety by Baptiſm, if they will own that profeſlion they were 
baptized into, and are not guilty either of plain ignorance of 
it, or manifeſt ſcandal,and demand as their right the other or- 
dinances of theGoſj pel,l ſee not by what power they may be ex- 
cluded.if we fix not ina ſerious viſible profeſſion as the ground 
of giving right, bur require poſitive evidences of grace in every 
one to be admitted to ordinances as the only thing giving 
right, for my part, ſetting aſide the many inconveniences be- 
ſides which attend that in reference to the perſons to be admit- 
ted, I ſee not how witha ſafe and good conſcience ordinan- 
ces can be adminiſtred by any. My reaſon is this. Every one, 
eſpecially aMiniſter in that caſe ought to proceed upon certain 
grounds #hat the perſon admitted hath right to the ordinance 
to be adminiſtred ; but if poſitive ſigns of grace be requi- 
red, a mans conſcience cannot proceed upon any certainty, 
without infallible knowledge of anothers ſpiritual ſtate, which 
| ſuppoſe none will pretend to. My meaning is, that which 
gives right, muſt be ſomething evident tothe perſon admitting 
ato it, if it be his duty to inquire after it; bur if only poſitive 
ſigns of grace be looked on, as giving right, the ground of 
right can never be ſo evident to another perſon, as to pro- 
ceed with a good conſcience, 5. e. with a full perſwaſion of 
anothers right to the adminiſtration of any ordinance to him, 
If it be ſaid, that theſe are required only as tokens ofa true vi- 
ible profeſſion,and it is that which gives the right ; I reply,our 
knowledge of, and affent to the concluſion, can be no ſtrong- 
er, nor more certain than to the premiſſes from whence it is in- 
ferred ; if therefore true profeſſion gives right,and our know- 
ledge of tharproceeds upon our knowledge of the work of 
grace, weare left at the ſame uncertainty we were at before, 
But if we ſay that an outward profeſſion of rhe Goſpel (where 
there is nothing rendring men uncapable of owning it, which 
Is ignorance, nor declaring they do not own it, wiich is ſcan- 
dal)is that which gives a viſible right to the ordinances of the 
Church as viſible,we have porer my ” fix = wins p—_ 
of perſons 
to bottom a perſwaſion of the rig t of p Cheil 
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Chriſt when he inſtituted Churches, did inſtitute them as 
viſtble ſocieties, that is, to have marks whereby to be known: 
and diltinguilhed , as other ſocieties in the world are; now 
that which puts a difference between this and other ſocieties, 
1s an open profeſhon ct Chriſtiannty , which profeſſion is 
looked upon as the outward cxpreſſion of the internal conſent 
of the ſoul to the doctrine and laws of the Goſpel. Which 
outward evideace of conſent, where there is nothing evidently 
and dire:ily oppugning It , is that which the Church of 
(God in admiſſion of vitible members is. to proceed upon. 1 
no where find taat ever Chritt or his Apoſtles in making difci- 
ples, .or-admitting to Church memberſhip, did exaCt any more 
than a profeſſed willingacſs to.adhere to the doctrine which 
they preached ; nor that .they-refuſed any who did declare 
their deſire to joyn with them. An owning Chriſtianity is all, 
we read of antecedent to admiſſion of Church-members. 
Ardif any thing elſe be further required .as neceſſary, we muſt 
either ſay the word of God is defective in inſtitutions of necel-. 
lity to the Church, which I ſuppoſe the allertors of it will not 
be ſo inconliſtent to. their own principles, as to do; or elſe 
mult produce wherc.any thing further 1s required by the word. 
of God... 

By this we may ſee what to anſwer thoſe. who require an- 
explicite Coycnant from all members of the Church, as that 
wiiich gives the form and being to a Church. If they mean 
only ia the firſt conſtitution of a viſible Church , an 
expreſs owning of the Goſpel Covyenaat, there is none will! 
deiy that to be neceſlary to make one a member of the viſible 
Church of Chriſt. It they further mean that there muſt be 
a rcal confederation between thoſe who joyn fogether in Go- 
ipel o:dinances in order tg their being a Church, I know none 
wy] queſtion it.that know. what jr. is that makes a faciety $0 be. 
10; which is ſuch a real confederation with one ancther : If they: 
mean further, that, though Curiltians be bound by vertue of- 
thzir Goſpel Covenant to, joyn with ſme Church ſociety, 
yet not being determined. by Scripture to what particular 
Church they ſhould joyn ; therefore, for Chriſtians better 
vnfd:rſtanding what their .-mutral .duty is to one another ; 
aud who that Paſtor is to whom they owe therelation of meme, 
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ber, that there ſhould be ſome ſignificant declaration either by 
words or aCtions of their willingneſs to joyn with ſuch a parti- 
cular ſociety in Goſpel ordinances ; I ſhall grant this to be ne- 
ceſſacy too. But it beyond this their meaning be, that a-for- 
mal explicite covenant be ablolutcly necellary ro make any one 
4 memberoof a Church, 1 ſec no reaſon for it. For, 

1, 1f there may be a real confederation without this ; then 
this i3 not neceſlary , but there may be a real confederation 
without this explicite Covenant ;, as appears in thoſe Church- 
es of Chriſt, both in the Primitive times, and {ince the Refor- 
mation, who have never uſed it, which none I ſuppoſe who 
maintain this opinion will deny to have been true viſible Church. 
© of Clirift. 

2. If the Goſpel Covenant entred into by any, gives a rizht 
to Goſpel ordinances by its felf , rien an explicite Co- 
yenant 1s not that which wakes one a member of a Church ; 
but the Goſpel Covenant gives that right to all Goſpel ordi- 
maccs. If by baptiſm, the perſon baptizzd have a I:gal title 
to all Goſpel ordinances, then, cc. the Amor appears in that 
they are admitted Church members by baptiſm ; and how can 
any be a member of a Church, and not have right to all 
ordin:nces in it, ſuppoſing capacity to receive them ? A right 
once received, continnes till it be forfeited, eſpecially when ir 
15 ſuch a right as is not limited to any particular priviledges, 
but to all the priviledges of that ſociety into which they are 
entre. 

3, The reality of conſent may be fuſficiently manifeſted 
Fithout an cxplicite Covenant, as in the joyning with thoſe 
who are under the ſame profeſſion in the common acts of the 
ſociety and acceptance of, and ſubmiſſion to the rulers of thar 
ſociety, which iunplicitely is that Covenant which they would 
have expreſizd; and ations in thi; caſe are as declarative and 
lignificative as words. 

4. It a Church may ceaſe to be a true Church, without 
explicite d'ſowning ſuch a Covenant, then it” is not explicite 
Corenanting which makes a Church ; but a Cimrch may 
ceaic to be a true Church without explicite diſowning it; as 
in cale of univerſal corruption, as to word anc! Sacraments; 
as 11 the Church of Rowe, that ſtill owns her ſelf for a Church, 
2 The 
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The ground of che conſequence, is from the parity of reaſon 
as to contraries. : 

But though 1 ſee no reaſon at all, why an-explicite Cove. 
nant ſhould be ſo neceſſary to a Church, that we cannot ſup. 
poſea true Church withoutit;z yet I no wayes deny the law- 
fulneſs or expediency, in many caſes, of having a perſonal 
profeſſion from all baptized in infancy, when they come to 
age (which we may it we pleaſe, call Confirmation) and the 
neceſſity of deſiring admillion, in order to participation of 
all Ordinances: which deſire of admiſſion doth neceſſarily 
imply mens conſenting to the Laws of that ſociety, and walk- 
Ing according to the duties of it ; and ſo they are conſequen- 
tially and virtually, though not expreſly and Formally, bound 
to all the duties required from them in that relation. When 
Churches are over-run with looſneſs, ignorance, and pro- 
phaneneſs, or when Chriſtians are under perſecution, an ex- 
ternal profeſſion of the Goſpel Covenant, and declaring 
their owning the ſociety they are eftred into, and ſubmitting 
to the Laws of it, may be, if not wholly neceſſary, yet very 
uſeful and expedient : And indeed, at all times we ſee people 
underſtand ſo little of their duty or engagements, and are 6 
hardly brought under the exerciſe of Goſpel diſcipline, that 
an open profeſſion of their ſubmiſſion to the rules of the Go- 
ſpel, ſeems the moſt likely way to advance the praCtice,power, 
and purity of religion : But of this much is ſpoken by others 
lately, and therefore I ſuperſede. From all this we ſee, that 


every ſociety implying a joyning together in ſome common 


duties, Nature tells us there muſt be a real conſenting toge- 


ther, explicite , or implicite in all perſons, who enter into 


tuch a ſociety. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Vee 

up 7 The laſt thing diftated by the Law of Nature, #, that every of- 
wy fender againſt the Laws of the ſocrety, maſt give an accouit 
bas of his ations to the Governours of it, and ſubmit to the cenx 
the ſures inficted upon him by them. The orginal of penalties 
of in ſocieties. The nature of them, according to the natureand 
F ends of ſocieties. The penalty of the Church no civil mult: 
1k becauſe its Laws and ends are different” from cwvil ſocieties. 
- The prattice of the Druids in excommunication. Among the 
wy Tews whether a meer civil or ſacred penalty. The latter pro- 
on " wed by ſix arguments. Cherem Col Bo objettions anſwered. 
Ny The original of the miſtake ſhewed. The firſt part concluded. 
- f Arure diftates further, that in a well ordered ſociety, every $. 1. 
s offender againſt the rules of that ſociety, muſt give an 
2 account of his attions to the Governanrs of that ſociety, and ſub- 
C. mit tothe cenſures of it, according to the judgment of the ru- 
G lers of it. 1n all ſocieties ſubliſting by Laws, men being more 
of ruled by hopes and fears, than by a ſenſe of duty, or love of 
a: goodneſs, it is neceſſary for maintaining a ſociety, that there 
* mult be not only a declaration of what men ought to do, but a 
-_ ſetting forth the penalties which they muſt undergo upon vi- 
of olation of the Laws whereon the ſociety doth ſubſilt; And 
b_ asthere muſt be penalties annexed, as the ſanftion of the 
ws Law, ſo it muſt of neceſſity be implyed in a well ordered: 
a ſociety, that every perſon,as he doth promiſe obedience to the 


Laws, ſo by the ſame obligation he is bound to ſubmit tothe 
penalties upon diſobedience : For whatever Law binds to du- 
ty where there is a penalty threatned, doth bind likewiſe to - 
puniſhment upon neglect of duty : for no ſooner is the Law 
broken, but the offender lies under the penal ſanftion of 
that Law, and is thereby bound to give an account of him- 
P, ſelf and ations, to thoſe Governours who are bound to ſee 
the Laws obeyed, or offenders puniſhed. Guilt follows im- 
mediately upon the breach of the Law, which is nothing elſe 
but the offenders obligation to puniſhment. From this obli- 
Ty gation 


Nt. 1! fit, 
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gation on the offenders part, ariftth a new relation between 
the Governor of the ſociety and the offender. On theGo. 
vernours part a right to punifh, vindiZtive Jultice ſuppoſing 
offences commitre« ; and on the oftcnders part, an obligatiag 
To underzo what ſhall be inflicted vpon him for his offence: 
Puniſhmert being nothing elle, but maium paſſions ob malen 
ationis, There mult be then thete things fuppoled in any wel 
ordered ſociety; Laws to be governed by, Rulers to ſce the 
Laws kept , or offenders puniſhed , penalties made known 
for offenders , ſubmiſſion of the perſons in the ſocieties to 
the penaltics, if they deſerve them. But now of what kind, 
nature, and degree the penalties muſt be, muſt be reſolyed 
according to the nature, end, and deſign of the conſticution 
of the ſociety. If it be a ſociety for preſervation of the 


rights of bodics, or eſtates, the penalties malt be either pecy- 
niary er corporal : And the ground is, b2cauſe the end of 
legal puniſhment is not properly revenge, but the preſcrvati. 
cn of the ſociety, which witt out puniſhments could not be: A 
threefold end is therefore alliyned to puniſhments ; the Ie- 
formation of the offending perſon, the, prevention of further 


offences in the fociety of the ſame kind, and the being a ters 
rour and example to others; the firlt 1s called y!0:072, xoanng, 


- Or @F&iv8n5, the ſecond nweeiz , being for the preſervation 


of the honour of the Magiſtrate : the third zxegberywa , when 


. the puniſhment is inflifted upon one, that others thould take 
. notice of it; which mult be always done in a publick man» 
* NET : SO apgderyparizz in Matthew, 1s oppoled to adv 


& mv out 

Thele things being thus in general conſidered , come we 
now to apply it to the Church conlidered as a ſociety, That it 
hath peculiar Laws to be governed by, appzars by the diſtintt 
nature, end, and deſign of the conſtit2tion of it ; which is 
not to preſerve any outward rights, bur to maintain and keep 
a7 a religious ſociety for the ſervice of God; and therefore 


the penal ſanftions of theſe Laws cannot properly be any cor- 


poral or pecuniary mult , but ſomewhat anſwerable to 
nature of the ſociety. It mult be then ſomewhat which 4m- 
plies the deprivation of that which is the chiefeſt benefit of 
that Lociety. The benefics of 1t are the priviledges and ho- 
nour 
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nour which men enjoy by thus aſſociating themſelves for fo 
high an employment : I hat puniſhment then muſt be the los 
atioa Wl of thoſe priviledges which rhe Corporation enyoys, which nuit 
nce: WM be by excluſion of the offending perſon from communion with 
ale WL the ſociety. Hence we ee it is evident, that which we call ex- 
well WW communication is the greateſt penalty which the Church , as 
e the WY a ſociety, can inflict upan the members of it,-confidered as 
own WH fach. And hence it is I: k-wiſe clear, that as the ſocicty of the 
5s to WH Church is dittin& from others, the Laws, ends, Governours 
ind, Wl of a different nature, ſo the puniſhinene muſt be a puniſhment 
lved WE Giltin&t from civil, and ordained who.ly in order to the pecu- 
tion Wl liar ends of this ſociety 5 which they dv not well confider, 
the Wl ho deny any ſuch power as that of excommunication peculiar 
xecu- Wl to the Church, which is as much as tv deny that the Laws 
d of Wl whereby the Church is ruled, arc diftcrent from the civil Laws, 
vati- Wl or the ends of this ſociety from the ends of civil ſocieties : for 
: A WT the puniſhment muſt be prop .rtioned to the Laws, and reter- 
> re» WW red immediately to its proper ends. lt were no ways difficult 
ther Wl to anſwer the pretences brovght againſt this : For although I 
ter- Wl acknowledge a ſubordination of this religious ſociety to the 
«nc, WT Supreme authority in the Commonwealth , and that the rules 
tion i concerning the Government of the ſociety in common mult 
vhen WM have their ſan*tion from thence ;, yet this no ways implies bur 
take. WT it may have its peculiar penalties an: power to inflict then, 
nan» Whany more than any Company of Tradeſmen have not power 
toexclude any from their company for breaking the rules of 
the company, becauſe they are ſubordinate ro the Supreme 


we {WAnthority : or any Colledge to expel any from thence, for. 
at it {Wſbreaking the local Statutes of it , which are diſtin{t from the 
int {WCommon Laws. Nor is it any argument, that becauſe Chri-. 
h is ans ha murual confederations in times of perſecution for. 
ceep Wſeiie exerciſe of cenſures , -therefore theſe cenſures.were ouly 


arbitrary and humane; unleſs it be proved, 'that it was not a 
uty-in then ſo to confederate and joyn together, nor was there 
any antecedent obligation to inflict rhoſe cenſures upon offend- 


$M- rs. Much leſs, thirdly, becaule their jariſtition is uot civil 
t of ſud coative, therefore they have none at all; which is az much. 
ho- Ws to lay, the Laws of Scripture arc.nar our Common Laws, . 


Krelorc theyare none at all. - 
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I ſhall not here inſiſt upon the divine right of. a power t 

excommunicate offenders, founded upon rhe poſitive Laws of 

Chriſt, it being my only buſinels now to ſhew what tounds 

t101 ſuch a power hath in the Law of nature 5 which we haye 

teen doth follow upon the Churches being a diſtinCt ſociey 

. ruledby other Laws, . aCting on other ends, ſubſilting upa 

different grounds from any other ſociety. A further ej. 

dence we have of this, how conſonant it 1s to the light of ng. 

ture, from the practice of all ſocieties pretending to be for the 

worſhip of God, who have looked upon this as the proper 

- Penalty of offenders among them, to be excluded out of thoſe 

Ceſarde 1ocieties. Thus we find among the Druids, whoſe great office 

belloGalli- was to take care of the worſhip of their Gods, and to inſtrut 

co. {.6- the peoplein religion, as Ceſar relates, ills rebus divinis in 
V.Nicola- ”"p at . 

un Dameſ. 1*rJunt, ſacrificia publica ac privata procurant, religiones inter 

comm de pretanturs and accordingly the puniſhment of diſobedience 

moribus among them was excommunication from their ſacrifices,which 

gentium de they looked upon as the greateſt puniſhment could be inflited 

cerct's, , upon them, as Ceſar at large deſcribes it 3 $5 quis aut privaw 


% 3 F 
da” publicus eorum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrificiss interdicunt : ha 
Gs, Ppanaapud eos eff graviſſima ;, quibus ita eſt interdiftum 1s numen 
gs al smpiorum & ſceleratorum habentur,. tis omnes deceaxnt, aditum tv 
_ rum ſermonemque defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommods acth 
eTUgy** piantneq; is perentibus jus redditur,neq, bonos ullus communica 


oy The practice of excommunication among the Jews 1s 


$-4- not queſtioned by any, but the right ground and original 
of that practice, with the effe& and extent of it. Some cole 
ceive it to have been only taken up among the Jews after 
the power of capital puniſhments was taken from them; 
and that it was uſed by them, wholly upon a civil account, 
not extending to the excluſion of men from their worſhip in 
the Temple or Synagogues, but only to bea note of infamy 
upon offending perſons. This opinion though entertained 
by perſons of much kill and learning in the Jewiſk antiquities 
yet carries not that evidence with it to gain my aſſent to it.For 
firſt, the cauſe of excommunication were not ſuch as were et 
preſſed by theirLaw to deſerve ſuch civil puniſhments as might 
have been inflicted by them upon offenders, nor were they 


generally matters of a civil nature, but matters of _ - 
ca 
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ſcandal, as will appear to any that ſhall peruſe the twenty four 


| cauſes of excommunitation related out of the Jewiſh writers 
aws of WY by $:/derr and. Feh-:Cooh: Such were the neghFhing the precepei of 
2undz the Scribes, the vain pronour.eong the name of God, bearing witneſs 
 haye againſt a Jew before heathen tribunals, domg any common work. 
Ociety in the afternoon of the day before the paſſever, with others of a 
Upon like nature, © If Excommunication ; bad been then taken up 
r ey among them only- ex confederata; diſciplina; to fopply the de- 
of nz fect of civil judicator ics, at leaſt all-capital ers 'muſt 
or the Wl have lain under the- ſentence of -excommunication. But here 
roper weread not-of any being excommunicated for thoſe, but ſor 
thoſe other leſſer matters, which were looked upon as matters of 
office ſcandal among them; and thovgh ſome of them were matters 
ſtrut of civil injuries, yet- it follows not that men were excommuni- 
an cated for them as. fach, | but for the feandal which attended : 
Inter- them. As in the Chriſtian Church, men are excommunicated 
1ENCe for matters which are.puniſhable by the civil Magiſtrate, but 
vhich 10t under that notiong; bur. as they are offences to that Chri- 
iCted ſian ſociety which, they live among. . Secondly, It appears 
Vatu thatexcommunication was not a meer, Civil ; mes becauſe 
* bas the increalngor abagement of that penalty did depend vpomr 
vmery the perſons repentance-and deſire of abſolution. Now civil 
p ts valcies do not regard the intention and mind of the perſon, bur 
accy the quality and- deſert of [the aCtion ;, the reaſon is, becauſe 
1 humane Laws do reſpett. immediately-xionem 5pſam, and nor 
'$ 1s eniman agents, unlels ig de only ſofar as the mind hath influ 
10al ence upon the action... Putwnow it is otherwife- in ſuch Laws 
Coll which take immediate notice of the intention of the mind, 
fter and only of outward aftions as they are ſignificative and 
em; expreſſive of the. inward. intentions: for in theſe, though 
nt, the ground of proceeding -t0- penalties be. from the notice 
) 0 ca of the ourward action, yer that outward aCtion being 
am ubject. ro  pepalty,, as expreſſive of the minds intention; 
ned where there may be ſufficient evidence given of the integri- 
16S, ty and uprightneſs of the intention afterwards, there ma 
For be proportionably- a relaxation -of tie penalty ; becauſe 
Os the end of the penalty inflited, was not to'be an att of ju- 
ght WY ſlice excluded. from - mercy - in; the eng of adminiſtration 
hey 8 & in civil judicatorics, brg an a& of j»ſtice, whole end was 
and u mercy, 
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mercy, thatis, the regaining and recoveriag the offenders ſoy 
from fin, by inflicting ſuch a penalty uporr him;as-migtt i” 


ble him under the ſenfe of it: Hence appears: the grear reaſo 


ablencſs of their proceedings in the managery. of diſcipline 
in the primitive times, who did not fix a certain time asy 


ſtanding Law for all offenders, but did- increafe, © or leſſeg 


| bath the time 2nd weight of their penance, according to the 
, evidences given of their ſubmiſſion and true" repentanice for" 


their -miſcarriages.'({That it- was thus now'in/(reference to/ 
excommunication among the Ffews, appears from what” is af- 
ferted by the Leairhed Buxtorf concetning the tittie of the 
lefler excommunicarion, called 'w12 Niddui, which remained 
thirty days uſually, but were ſhortned by confeſſion''tnd de- 
ſire 'of 'abſslution ' 4ur4 30. >a oggre-pp de 
precationzdtcurtantur, ' But if after thirty Gays paſt i& con- 
tinue impenitent, the judge as he ſees fit, increaſeth the py- 


niſhmenr, ſo as to double or treble the time, or extend it- to his - 


whole life : if he dyed without repentance, a ſtone is laid up- 
on' his bier, to ſhew he deſerved lapidationh ;' they wept not! 
for him; nor/buried him'in' the common phite of burial; Fur- 
ther Buxrorf there alledgeth' tliis conffitution of their Law: 
that \if 'he'that was nnder 'Niddw, and deſired not abfoluti- 
on, was the ſecond time uitider if; if that di& no' good on him, 
then he was excommunicated: with the higher fort of ex» 
communication, called rx" which! is/ tikewife' obſerved by 
7eb,Cothn. Mr. Selden, and others.” From whence'it is evident 
thar this was an Eccleſiaſtical'cenfurs/ and'not mterly 'civi}, 
becafiſe the main end of it was' not fatisfation to the 
Law, but” the repentance of the perſon who hy under the 
fault; and according to the evidence given of it, the” penal 
ty was relaxed or increaſed 4' which argument not yet taken 
notice of ' nor improved by writers on this ſubjett;” feems' to 
make' the caſe clear,'that- excommunication among the- Jens 
= not a' meer out-lawry, as ſome conceive it to have 
SS 
Thirdly, argue, it was not the breach of 'the Taw, but the 
publickneſs of the offence, er the ſcandal '6f 7t whith way 
the ground of excommunication ; then it was not a meer civil 
penalty, but an eccleſiaſtical. cenſure : for ciyil penalties' do 


proceed 


Book I. 
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- proceed upon the breach of the Law, and alter not/asto'the 
publickneſy or privateneſs -of the offence4 bur here it isevi- 
dent that the ſame offence deſerving excommunication if done 
in publick, did not if done in private, or was left at the per- 
ſons liberty to have the offender' excommunicated or 

"not, - That which is reckoned as the- firſt cauſe of 'excom- 

manication, is affront or contempt put upori' a wiſe man; or 

Rabbi, or one that was pIN Toon a ſtudenrin the Law ; 

now it is determined by them in this caſe, that if it were done 

in private, the Rabbi might pardon him : but if in publick, ' he 


could nor. For as oh. Coch. gives the reaſon, 


whlicum 


Dottoris Indibrium 41” legis contemptum redundat : the con- 
teinpt of publick teachers of the Law, redounds to the diſho- 
nour of 'the*Law- its ſelf, Thus it was the ſcandal of the 
fault,;and not the bare offence which made excommunication 
neceſſary among them; and not as that ſcandal was a meer de- 
famation of the perſon;but asit redounded to the contempt of 
the Law. Fourthly, 1 argue fromthe. form uſed © in cx- 

nced 
of their excommunications, the one by Buxtorf out Fab old 
Hebrew Manuſcript, the beginning of which is Ex ſententia 
Domini Dominorum, fit in Anathemate Plons filius Plons, in ntra- 
jorem; Cc. where two 
red and no cjvil aftion 
the Lord 
ouncing him excommunicate©both 'in 
heaven and earth. So R. Ekeſer ſpeaking of the excom- 
munication of the Cuthires or Samaritans: arqar atathemate 


myſterio. nminis Amphoraſch,  & Scriptura 
Judiers S - arbor 
rraflated by Gat. 
| th amoft 
dreadful fentence of excommunication uſed to this day in 
many Synagogues, - which they calf Cherem Col Bo. from 
the' book: whence it, is taken, which runs moſt folemnly' th 
teby they do Schunatize, corſe 
againſt whory icis pronounced. Fifthly, 
g inſtead of civil power, 
becaule they uſe-it "againſt Thoſe over whom they have no 


communication by them. There: are two forms 


que domo judicis, ſuperiorum, ſe. 

things evident; it was hn Ne a 
doing it imme d'ately in the name and authority 
of Lords ; and 


devovebant 'Outhiens 
txarhta 'm tabuly,' ' & atrarhemate' donus 
" anathemate curie inferioris, ' as it is 
Verſtins, who in his notes upon that book 


the ſeveral idimes of Be 
and deyate the perſons again 
| appears not'to'be a meerly civil 
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C:vil juriſdiction, as appears by their Schamatizang. the Chii 
| {ans in their Litucgies, as Buxrorf obſerves. Sixth, 
argue from the effects of it, becauſe they who hay under it 
- were excluded from publick worihip,. whicly is averred by 
Euxtorf, Coch. and, others. in the places forecited. lt is 
acknowledged that he.that was galy under Nzddus, might, he 
preſent at publick worſhip, but even, there he was under 
- his ſeparation too, of four Cubits from any. other Iſrae- 
lite, | 
And hence in probability might the miſtake ariſe, becauſe 
thoſe under Nid4ui. might appear at the Lrapte or Synagogue; 
therefpre excommunication was no=Prohibition . & ſacry, 
But he that was under Cherem, non docet,. ron docetur, neithur 
teacheth others, nor 1s. taught. himſelf. faith, Foh. Cocceius;, and 
Polnfitut Buxtorf of one under Cherem, omnina 4 cetu ſacro excluditar 
> 55, - and*in this ſenſe Buxtorf expreſly takes the turning out of 
the Synagogye, 7ob:; 9g, 22.—— 12.42. Which, ſaith he, is dane 
by Cherem.. But againſt. this it, is ſtrongly pleaded by .our 
Learned Mr. Se/de, that putting out of the Synagogue js g6- 
De Syre- thing. elſe but excommunicating IP3ID M5 72 ſeparsr 
&'iis.lib.t, from the Congregations, taking rand 10 cvrayoy? in the civi 
©-7-.. and nat ſacred ſenſe, as it denotes an excluding them from 
common ſociety ;. but though it be freely granted that that, is 
lometimes. the figaification of 2p and aeyo3a as Me. 10. 
17. yet.thoſe particulars being conlidered, which are. already 
laid down, I ſhall leave it to:conſideration whether. it be more 

robable to take the word Sy»agegue here in a civil or facred 
enſe; when the occaſion- exprelled is meerly a matter of 
dottrine and opinion, and not any thing condemned by their 
Law. Another thing which hath been [believe a great, 

of miſtaking, in- this matter, is, that excluding from the ciy 
ſociety among them was alwayes conſequent upan excommu:- 
nication; the reaſon whereot was, becauſe the Church and 
* Common-wealth were not diſtinft among the Jews ; and the 
lame perſons who took care of ſacred , did-likewiſe of civil 

- things (there being no diſtin; Sanhedrins among them 33 

ſome imagine) but from hence it no wayes follows, bur: their 
excommunication might be an excluſion from ſacred worſhip 
as well as civil ſociety.. However, were it asthey pretend, ay 4 
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it was from civil commerce, yet the whole people of the 
Jews being n'ngo. Gods peculiarpeoptes and his 'only ' Church 
in being before the times of the Goſpel, an excluſion in that 
reſpeft trom the common ſociety of them might deſervedly 
belooked upon as a ſacredaCtion,and net meetlyCivil,it being 
a ſ-paration from a people whoſe main ligature was their be- 
inga Church of God, or a Community gathered together 
for Gods worſhip and ſervice. Thus we ſee the Church of 
the Jews had this power among them; and for the Chriſtian 
Church, the praCtice of diſcipline upon offenders was never 
queſtioned, though the right hath been z, ſo that from hence 
we gather, 1a that it hath been the practice of ſocieties confti- 
tuted for the worſhip of God, to call offenders to an account 
for their offences, and if upoa examinatian they be found 
gvilty, to exclude them their ſociety ; that it isa dictate of 
the Law of nature, that every offender againſt the Laws of a 
ſociety mult give an account of his ations tathe rulers of it, 
and ſubmit to the cenſures inflifted on him by 'them, Thus 
I am now come to the end of ay firſt ſtage to. ſhew. how far 
Church Government is founded upon the Law and Light of 
Nature. 


And (o tothe endof the fir.t Part; 
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[ANANACETAIACTATY: 
COLLLLLLALE ALA muſt fiſt 
P ART. 17, — 
| WH andthe © 
1 Tien 


ſcience b1 


hat 
The other ground of Divine Right conſidered, VIZ. Gods peſuin _—_ 


Laws, which imply a certain knowledg of Gods intention þ Digeſts of 
bind men perpetually. As to which, . the arguments dion Wl ther be fi 
from Tradition, and the praftice of the Church in after ates, Wl therein, 
proved invalid by ſeveral arguments. In order to 4 b. 

ſtating the Queſtion , ſome conceſſions laid down. Firſt, 
there muſt be ſome form of Government in the Church. Th 
notion 'of a Church explained: whether ﬆ belongs onlju 
'partsenlar Congregations, which are manifeſted not to ef 
Gods primary intention, but for our neceſſuy. Evidence ſe 
National Churches under the Goſpel. A National Churchrv+ 
vernment neceſſary. 


revealed: 


3 
v 


CHAP. 1. 


d Now come to the ſecond way, whereby any 
thing comes to be of unalterable Diyine 
Right, which is by the poſitive Laws 
> God, which do bind univerſally to obs 
> dience. 18 the entrance into this dib 
L COurſe, it is neceſlary to lay down the 

RS wayes, whereby we figd out a Divine poſ# 

tive Law detertllining an unalterable obligation: which muſt 
be either by expreſs words of Scripture, or by ſome othet ll therefor! 
certain wayzWhereby to gather from thence,that it was God Wl men toa 
intention to bind men, For the main thing requiſiteto makt Wl by the A 
a ſtanding univerſal poſitive Law, is Gods declaring his mind 
that the thing inquired into, ſhould unalterably bind men to 
the practice of it. Now whatever doth ſufficiently manifck 
Gods intentionyis a medinen t find out ſach a Law by, = 
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+ WT thing elſe: But it muſt be ſuch a manifeſtation as gives a 
mans mind ſufficient evidence and teſtimony whereon to 
83 build' a true,” certain, 'and divine aſſent to' the thing, as 
£ n Wl revealed: So that whatſoever binds the Conſcience as a Law, 
| muſt firſt be entertained by the underſtanding as a matter of 
faith 3 not as it imports ſomething meerly dcrinal and dog- 
waical, but as it implies the matter of a Divine Revelation, 
WH andthe objett of an aſſent vpon the credibility of a Teſtimo- 
_ . For God having the only immediate anthority over the 
conſciences of men, nothing can bind immediately the con- 

ſcience but a Divine Law, neither can any thing bind as ſuch, 

but what the underſtanding aflents unto, as revealed by God 
vn BN himſelf. Now the word of God being the only Codex and 
0 1 i Pigefts of Divine Laws, what ever Law we look for, muſt ei- 
om Wl ther be found there in expreſs terms, or at leaſt ſo couched: 
4" i thereio, that every one by the exerciſe of his rn ay 
b may by a certain and eaſy colleion, gather the univerſal ob- 
' ligation of the Wag ired after. In this caſe then,. what- 
Th ſoever is not imm tel founded upon a Divine 'Teſtimwony. 
" i cannot be made uſe of as a Phedium to infer an univerſally 
1 BY binding Law by :- So that all Traditions -and/ biſtbrical evi- 
en Bl dence will-be unſerviceable to us, when we inquire into Gods: 
intentions in binding mens conſciences. Matters of fact, and: 


un rpg oe mma es z but they can ne- 
ver give a mans underſtandin "ſcien 

any Divine Law, ariſing from thoſe fatts atteſted to by the 
praftice or Records of ſucceeding ages. 

For firſt, the foundation and ground of our aſſent in this 
caſe, is not the bare teſtimony of antiquity ;. but the aſſu- 
rance which we have, either that their practice did not yary 
from what was Apoſtolical; or- is their writings, that the 
could not. miſtake concerning what they deliver unto us: And 
therefore thoſe who would infer the. neceſſary. obligation of. 
men toany form.of Government; becauſe that was praQtiſed:. 
by the Apoſtles, and then prove the Apoſtolicalprattice from - 
that of the ages ſucceeding,. or- from their writings, maſt 
rſt of all prove, that what was done then, was certainly the 
Apoſtles prattice, and ſo prove the ſame thing by its ſelf, bo 
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that it was impoſlible they ſhould vary from it, or that thy 
ſhould miſtake in judging of it: For here ſomething morey 
required than a meer matter of fact, in which I conteſs thei 
nearneſs to the Apoſtles times doth give them an advantage 
above the ages following, to dilcern what it was; but ſuchz 
practice is required, as infers an univerſal obligation uponal 
places, times, and perſonas. Therefore theſe things muſt be 
manifeſted, that ſuch things were unqueſt1onably the prattice if 
thoſe ages and perſons, that their prattice was the ſame withth 
— Apoſtles, that what they did was not from any prudential moting, 
but by wertue of a Law which did bind them ts that prattn, 
Which things are eaſily paſſed over by the molt eager: Dify- 
ters of the controverlie about Church Government, but' hoy 
neceſſary they are to be proved before a:iy/ form of Govens 
ment be alerted, fo neceſlary, that withour it there can be-29 
- true Church,any weak underſtanding may diſcern. 

Secondly, ſuppoſing that Apoſtclical practice be ſufficient 
ly atteſted by the following ages, yet unleſs it be cleared from 
Scripture that jt was Gods intention that the Apoſtles aQion 
ſhould continually bind the Church, there can be nothing it 
ferred that doth concern us in point of conſcience; | fa 
that though the matter of fact be evidenced by poſterity, yet 
the obligatory nature of chat fact muſt depend on Scripture 
and the Apoſtles intentions mult not be built upon, mens bare 
ſurmiſes, nor upon after-praQtices, eſpecially if different frog 
the conſtitution of things during the Apoſtles times. And: he 
thoſe have ſomewhat whereon to exerciſe their unde; ſtands 
ings, who aſſert an obligation upon men to any form of Gv 
vernment, by vertue of an Apoſtolical practice, which muſt 
of necellity ſuppoſe a different ſtate of things from wha 
they were when the Apoſtles firſt eſtabliſhed Governow 
over Churches. As how thoſe who were appoined Gaye 
nours over particular Congregations by the Apoſtles, - come 
to be by vertue of that ordination, Governours over mai 
Congregations of like nature and extent with that one 
which they were ſet: And whether, if it were the Apoſtl 
intention that ſuch Governours ſhould be alwayes in. 
Church, is it not nec«{lary that that intention of theigs it 


declared by a ſtanding Law, that ſuch there muſt be 2. 
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here matter of fat and praQtice can be no evidence, when it 
dren WH is ſeppoſed to be dilfercnt from the Conſtitution of Churches 
theic WH afeerward : But of this more hereafter. 

Mage Thirdly, ſuppolingany ſorm of Government in its ſelf ne- 
cha WF cefſary, and that neceſlity,not determined by a Law in 'the 
onal W word of God, the Scripture is thereby apparently argued to 
ſt be WH be inſufficient for its end; for then d:ficit in _neceſſ«riss3, ſome 
ice f Wl things are neceſlary for the Church of God which the Scri- 
th ih WH prure is wholly filent in. 1 ſay not, that every thing about 
re, WW Church Government muſt be written in Scripture ;, but ſup- 
the, WI poſing any one form neceſſary, it muſt be there commanded, 
io WY or the Scripture is an imperfect rule, which contains not all 
how WI things neceſſary by way of precept: For there can be no 
vers WF other neceſſity univerſal, but either by, way of means to.'ar 
X00 BY end, or by way of Divine command: I know none will ſay 
that any particular form of Government is necellary abſo- 


nent! WF lately, by way of means to an end; for certainly, ſuppoſing 
fron BY no obligation from Scripture, Government. by an <quality of 
tion WY power in the officers of the Church, or by ſuperiority of one 
g « 8 order above another, are indifferent in order to the general 
ends of Government, and one not more neceſlary than the 
x By other, If any one form then be neceſlary, it mult be by that 
ure! BY of command ; apd if there be a command univerſally binding, 
bare BY whoſe footſteps cannot be traced in the word of God, how 
fron WY can the Scriptures be- a perfect rule, if it fails in determining 
hats binding Laws? So that we muſt, if we. own the Scriptures 
Land: BY ſufficiency as a binding rule, appeal to that about any thing 
Go- BY pleaded as neceſſary, by virtue of any Divine command, and 
ul 8 iffuch a Law cannot be met with in Scripture, which deter- 
wi BY ines the caſe in hand one way oor other by way of neceſſary 
No By Obligation, I have ground to look upon that which is thus 
one" BY cf undetermined by Gods politive Laws, to be a matter of 
com wn Chriſtian liberty ; and that neither part is to be looked upon 
ma By 25 neceſſary for. the Church of God, as excluſive of the 
ove By other. | 
oſtie This I ſuppoſe is the caſe, as to particular forms of Go- 
2. rernment in the Church of God , but that | may nor only 
008 BY ſoppoſe but prove it ; 1 now cometo the ſtating of the Que- 
- ſion, which if ever acccfſa:y to be done any where, it w_ 
( the 
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Cv.l juriſdiction, as appears by their Schamatizang the Chii- 
ſt.ans in their Litucgies, as ZBuvrorf oblcrves. Sixrhly, | 
argue fcom the effects of it, becauſe they who lay uader it 

- were excluded from publick worihip, whicly is axerred by 
Buxtorf, Coch. and. others. in the places forecited. lt is 
acknowledged that he that was only under Neddus, might be 
pon at publick worſhip, but even there he was under 
is ſeparation too, of four Cubits from any. other Iſrac- 
lite, 

6. 6. And hence in probabiliey might the miſtake ariſe, becauſe 
thoſe under Nid4ui might appear at the Temple or Synagogue; 
therefore excommunication was no-Prohibition 4 ſacry. 
But he that was under Cherem, non docet, non docetar, neit.uer 
teacheth others, nor ts. taught. himſelf,. (aith, Fob. Cocceius, and 

pplnflitat Buxtorf of one under Cherem, omning 4 ca@tu ſacro excluditur, 
- and in this ſenſe Buxtorf expreſly takes the turning out of 


hot the Synagogye, 7oh. 9, 22.—— 12.42. Which, ſaith he, is done 
by Cherem.. But againſt this it, is ſtrongly pleaded, by our 
Learned Mr. Se/dep, that putting out of the Synagogue is n6- 
De Sy"e- thing elſe but excommunicating WPTIID M15 72 ſeparate 


driis.lib.t, from the Congregations, taking mand {0 ovrayoy? in the civil 
*-7-. and nat ſacred ſenſe, as it denotes an excluding them from 
common ſociety ; but though it be freely granted that that, is 
lometimes the figaification of 2p and aeyoy as er. 10. 
17., yet thoſe particulars being conſidered, which are. already 
laid down, I ſhall leave it to:conſideration whether. it be more 
© wage to take the word Synagegue here Ina civil or ſacred 
enſe; when the occaſion- exprellgd is meerly a matter of 
doctrine and opinion, and not any thing condemned by their 
Law. Another thing which hath been [believe a great. ung 
of miſtaking, in this matter, is, that excluding from the civi 
ſociety among them was alwayes conſequent upan excommu- 
nication; the reaſon whereot was, becauſe the Church and 
* Common-wealth were not diſtinft among the Jews ; and the- 
lame perſons who took care of ſacred , did-likewiſe of civil, 
- things ( there being no diſtin Sanhedrins among them as 
ſome imagine) but from hence it no wayes follows, but: their 
excommunication might be an excluſion from ſacred worſhip 
as well as civil ſociety. However, were it asthey pretend, that ' 
1% 
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ir was from civil commerce, yet the whole people of the 
Jews being n!yb Gods peculiar people, and his only Church 
1n being before the times of the Goſpel, an excluſion in that 
relpeCt trum the common ſociety of them might deſervedly 
de looked upon as a ſacred aftion,and nut meerlyCivil,it being 
a ſ*paration from a people whoſe main ligature was their be- 
inga Church of God, or a Community gathered together 
for Gods worſhip and ſervice. Thus we ſee the Church of 
the Jews had this power among them; and for the Chriſtian 
Church, the practice of diſcipline upon offenders was never 
queſtioned, though the right hath been z ſo that from hence 
we gather, 1a that it hath bcea the practice of ſocieties confti- 
tuted for the worſhip of God, to call offenders to an account 
for their offences, and if upon examiaatian they be found 
gvilty, to exclude them their ſocicty ; that it isa dictate of 
the Law of nature, that every offender againſt the Laws of a 
ſociety mult give an account of his ations to.the rulers of it, 
and ſubmit to the cenſures inflifted on him by them, Thus 
| am now come to the end of my firſt ſtage to. ſhew. how far 
Church Goyernment is founded upon the Law and Light of 
Nature. 


And ſo tothe endof the fir.t Part; 
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CHAP. 1. 


The other ground of Divine Right conſidered, Viz. Gods peſunu 
Laws ,, which imply a certain knowledg of Gods intention te 
bind men perpetually. As to which, the arguments drawn 
from Tradition, and the prattice of the Church in after ages, 
proved invalid by ſeveral arguments, In order to 4 rg 
ſtating the Queſtion , ſome conceſſions laid down. Firſt, t 
there muſt be ſome form of Government in the Church. The 
motion of a Church explained! whether it belongs only 
particular Congregations, which are manifeſted not to be of 
Gods primary intention, but for our neceſſuy. Evidence for 
National Churches under the Goſpel. A National Church-G+ 
vernment neceſſary. 


Now come to the ſecond way, whereby any 
thing comes to be of unalterable Divine 
Right, which is by the poſitive Laws of 
> God, which do bind univerſally to obe- 
Sa dicnce. A1n the entrance into this dif- 

i COurſe, It is neceſſary to lay down the 
| wayes, whereby we figd out a Divine poſi 
tive Law detertNining an unalterable obligation: which muſt 
be either by expreſs words of Scripture, or by ſome other 
certain wayzWhereby to _ from thence,that it was Gods 
intention to bind men, For the main thing requiſiteto make 


a ſtanding univerſal poſitive Law, is Gods declaring his mind, 
that the thing inquired into, ſhould unalterably bind men to 
the practice of ir. Now whatever doth ſufficiently manifeſt 
Gods intentionyis a medinen to find out ſuch a Law by, and no- 
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thing elſe : But it muſt be ſuch a manifeſtation as gives a 
mans mind ſufficient evidence and teſtimony whereon to 
build a true, certain, 'and divine aſſent to the thing, as 
revealed : So that whatſoever binds the Conſcience as a Law, 
muſt firſt be entertained by the underſtanding as a matter of 
faith 5 not as it imports ſomething meerly d:/inal and dog- 
natical, but as it implies the matter of a Divine Revelation, 
and the object of an aſſent upon the credibility of a Teſtimo- 
wy. For God having the only immediate authority over the 
conſciences of men, nothing can bind mmediately the con- 
ſcience but a Divine Law, neither can any thing bind as ſuch, 
but what the underſtanding aflents unto, as revealed by God 
himſelf. Now the word of God being the only Codex and 
Digefts of Divine Laws, what ever Law we look for, muſt ei- 
ther be found there in expreſs terms, or at leaſt ſo couched: 


therein, that every one by the exerciſe of his —_ | 


may by a certain and eaſy colle&ion, gather the univerſal 0 
ligation of Op os ired after. In this caſe then,. what- 
ſever is not imm "tel 

cannot be made uſe of as a Pſedium to infer an univerſally 
binding Eaw by :' So that all Traditions -and hiſtorical evi- 
dence will-be uaſerviceable to us, when we inquire into Gods 


atentions in binding mens conſciences. Matters of fact, and: 
meer Apoſtolical praQtice, may 1 freely. grant, receive much. 


light from the Records of ma—_— apes z but they can ne- 
ver give a mans underſtanding fu 


pwattice or Records of ſucceeding ages. 

For firſt, the foundation and ground of our aſſent in this 
caſe, is not the bare teſtimony of antiquity ;. but the aſſu- 
rance which we have, . either that their practice did not yary 
from what was Apoſtolical; or is their writings, that they 
could not. miſtake concerning what they deliver uato us: -And 


therefore thoſe who would infer the. neceſſary. obligation of 
Men toany form.of Government, becauſe that was praiſed: 
by the Apoſtles, and then prove the Apoſtolical praCtice from 


that of the ages ſucceeding,. or- from theic writings, muſt 
&cſt of all prove, that what was done then, was certainly the 
Apoſtles prattice, and ſo proye the ſame thing by its ſelf, - 

car; 


founded upon a Divine 'Feſtimory. 


thcient ground to infer. 
ay Divine Law, ariſing from thoſe fats atteſted to by the: 
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that it was impoſlible they ſhould vary from it, or that they 
ſhould miſtake in judging of it : For here ſomething more ig 
required thaaa meer matter of fa&t, 4n which I confeſs their 
nearneſs to the Apoſtles times doth give them an adyantage 
above the ages following, to dilcern what it was; but ſuch a 
praCtice is required, as infers an univerſal obligation upon al 
places, times, and perſoas. Therefore theſe things muſt be 
manifeſted, that ſuch things were unqueſt:onably the prattice of 
thoſe ages and perſons, that their prattice was the ſame with the 
Apoſtles \, that what th:y did was not from any prudential motives, 
but by wertue of a Law which did bind them ts that praftice, 
Which things are eaſily paſſed over by the moſt eager Diſpy- 
ters of the controverlie about Church Government, but how 
neceſſary they are to be proved before a:iy/ form of Govern- 
ment be aſlerted, fo neceſlary, that withour it there can be-no 
true Churchzany weak underſtanding may diſcern. 

Secondly, ſuppoſing that Apoſtclical practice be ſufficient- 
ly atteſted by the following ages, yet unleſs it be cleared from 
Scripture that jt was Gods intention that the Apoſtles aQions 
ſhould continually bind the Church, there can be nothing in- 
ferred that doth concern us in point of conſcience; | fay, 
that though the matter of faCt be evidenced by poſterity, yet 
the obligatory nature of that fact muſt depend on Scripture; 
and the Apoſtles intentions muſt not be built upon. mens bare 
ſurmiſes, nor upon after-praCtices, eſpecially it different from 
the conſtitution of things during the Apoſtles times. And here 
thoſe have ſomewhat whereon to exerciſe their unde: ſtand- 
ings, who aſlert an obligation upon men to any form of Go- 
vernment, by vertue of an Apoſtolical practice, which mult 
of necellity ſuppoſe a different ſtate of things from what 
they were when the Apoſtles firſt cſtabliſhed Governours 
over Churches. As how thoſe who were appoined 'Gaver- 


nours over particular Congregations by the Apoſtles, - come 
to be by vertue of that ordination, Governours over madly 
Congregations of like nature and extent with that over 
which they were fet: And whether, if it were the Apoſtles 
intention that ſuch Governours ſhould be alwayes in.-tk 
Church, is it not nec«{ſary that that intention of theirs be 
declared bya ſtanding Law, that ſuch there muſt- bez for 
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hey here matter of fat and praftice can be no evidence, when it 
e 18 is ſuppoſed to be dilfercnt from the Conſtitution of Churches 
heir afterward : But of this more hereafter. 

age Thirdly, ſuppolingany form of Government 1n its ſelf ne- 


h a cllary, and that neceſlity,not determined by a Law in the 
Fl. word of God, the Scripture is thereby apparently argued to 
t be be inſufficient for its end; for then d:ficir in neceſſarissy, ſome 
e of thingsare neceſlary for the Church ot God which the Scri- 
the pture is wholly ſilent in. I fay not, that every thing about 


Ver, Church Government muſt be written in Scripture ;, but ſup- 
ice, poſing any one form neceſſary, it muſt be there commanded, 
pu- or the Scripture is an 1impcrteCct rule, which contains not all 
ow WW things neceſſary by way of precept: For there can be no 
(N- othcr neceſſity univerſal, but either by, way of means to. an 
00 end, or by way of Divine command: | know none will lay 

that any particular form of Government is neceſſary abſo- 
Nt- lately, by way of means to an end ; for certainly, ſuppoſing 
om no obligation from Scripture, Government by an cquality of 
Ons power 1n the officers of the Church, or by ſuperiority of one 
N- order above another, are indifferent in order to the general 
ay, ends of Government, and one not more neceſlary than the 


yet other, If anyone form then be neceſlary, it mult be by that 
[ez of command ; and if there be a command univerſally binding, 
are WW whoſe footſteps cannot be traced in the word of God, how 
on I canthe Scriptures be- a perfect rule, if it fails in determining 
ere BW binding Laws? So that we muſt, if we own the Scriptures 
nd- ſufficiency as a binding rule, appeal to that about any thing 
-0- WI pleaded as neceſſary, by virtue of any Divine command, and 
wſt fſach a Law cannot be met with in Scripture, which deter- 
nat WW wines the caſe in hand one way or other by way of neceſſary 
us i lization, have ground to look upon that which .1s thus 
e- I |ft undetermined by Gods politive Laws, to be a matter of 
me Bo Chriſtian liberty ; and that neither part is to-be looked upon 


any 2s neceſſary for the Church of God, as excluſive of the 
vet Bl ther. 
les - This 1 ſuppoſe is the caſe, as to particular forms of Go- 


the rernment in the Church of God , but .that | may nor only 
be ſuppoſe but proye it ; I now come to the ſtating of the Que- 
ſion, which if ever neceſſary tor be done any where, it isin 
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The Divine right of 


Part 1 


the Controverſie of Church Government, the moſt of mens 
heats in this matter ariſing from want of right underſtanding 
the thing in queſtion between them. In the ſtating, the Que. 
ſtion I ſhall proceed by degrees, and ſkew how far we ac- 
knowledge any thing belonging to Government in the Church 
to be of an unalterable Divine Right. F:rft, that there muſt be 
a formof Government in the Church of God, is neceſſary 
by vertue, not only of that Law of Nature which provides 
for the preſeryation of ſocieties, but likewiſe by vertye of 
that Divine Law, which takes care for the Churches preſerya. 
tion in peace and unity. I engage not here in the controyer- 
fie, whether a particular Congregation be the firſt Politica 
Church or no, it ſufficeth for my purpoſe that there are other 
Churches beſides particular Congregations: I mean, not only 
the Catholick. viſible. Church, which is the fir, not only in 
order of conſideration, but nature tOO, AS A totum Integrale be. 
fore the ſanil;ar parts of it ;, but in reſpect of all other acci. 
dental modifications of Charches, from the ſeveral wayes of 
their. combination together. They who define a Church by 
ſtared worſhipping Congregations, do handſomely beg the 
thing they deſire, by placing that in their definition of a 
Church, which is the thing in queſtion: which is, whether 
there be no other Church but ſuch particular Congregations? 
Which is as if one ſhould go about to prove, that there w:re 
no civil ſocieties but in particular Corporations, and to prove 
it, ſhould give ſuch a definition of civil ſociety, that it is a 
company of men joyned together in a Corporation, for the 
preſervation of their Rights and Priviledges, under the Go- 
vernours of ſuch a place. It muſt be firſt proved, that no other 
company of men can be call'd a civil ſociety beſides a Corpo- 
ration : and ſo that no other ſociety of men joyning toze- 
ther in the profeſſion of the true Religion, can be call'd a 
Church, but ſuch as joyn in particular Congregations. 

To which purpoſe it is very obſervable, that particular 
Congregations are not de primaria inentione diving; for it 
the whole world could yn together in the publick worſhip 
of- Gol, no doubt that woild be moit properly a Church, 
but particular Congregations are oaly accidental, in reic- 
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impoſſibility of all mens joyning together for the convenierit 
tiftridorion of Church-priviledges, and adminiſtration of 
Goſpel-ordinances. For it is evident, that the Priviledges 
and Ordinances, do immediately and primarily belong to the 
Catholick viſible Church, in which Chriſt to that end hath ſet 
officers, as the Apoſtle clearly expreſſeth, 1 Corimh, 12. 28. 
( for how Apoſtles ſhould be fer as officers over. particular 
Congregations, whoſe Commiſſion extended-'to the whole 
World, is, | think, ſomewhat hard to underſtand) but for the 
more convenient participation of Priviledges and Ordinances, 
particular Congregations ate neceſſary: This will be beſt ]- 
Juſtrated by examples. We read that Eſther 1. 3. King Aha- 
G_ made a feaſt for all his Princes and Servants : Doubt- 
ef the King did equally reſpett them all as a body in the 
feaſting of them, and did beſtow his entertainment upon 
them all as conſidered together ; but by reaſon of the great 
multitude of them, it was impoſſible that they ſhould all be 
feaſted together in the ſame room ;, and therefore for more 
convenient participation of the Kings bounty, it was neceſ- 
fary todivide themſelves into particular companies, and to aſ- 
ſociate as many as conveniently could in order to that end: 
Sit is in the Church, Chriſt in donation of priviledges<qual- 
ly reſpefts the whole Church; but becauſe men cannot all 
meet together to participate of theſe priviledges, a more patr- 
ticular diſtribution was neceffary for that end. But a clearer 
example of this kind we have yet in Scripture, which is 
Mark 6.39. in our Saviours feeding the multitude with five 
loaves and two fiſhes ; where we ſee our Saviours primary irt- 
tention, was to feed the whole multitude 3 but for their more 
convenient partaking of this food, our Saviour commands 
them to fir down 9vyurioie rvumott, according to the He- 
braiſm of ingeminating the words, to note the diſtribution of 
them, and therefore the Vul. Lat. renders it ſecundum con- 
Iubernia, that is Nauiuter dur, as Camerarins expounds it, 
according to ſo many companies and diviſions as might con- 
veniently ſit together, as at a table: Where we plainly ſee 
this diſtribution was only accidental, as to Chriſts prima- 
ty intention 'of feeding the multitude, but was only ne- 
ccfſary for their own ae 54 9-4 Thus the caſe is evident, 
2 as 


53 
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as to the Church of God, it is our neceſſity and conveniency 
which makes ſeyeral congregations of the Catholick viſible 
Church, and not Gods primary intention, when he beſtowed 
ſuch priviledges upon the Church, that it ſhould be underſtood 
of particular Congregations. 

if tl.en particular congregations be only accidental for our 
conveniency, it evidently tollows that-the primary notion of 
a Church, doth not belong to theſe ; nor that theſe are the 
firſt ſubjet of Government which belongs to a-Church as 
fuch, and not as crumbled- into particular congregations ; 
although the aCtual exerciſe of Government be molt vilible 
and diſcernable there ; Becauſe the joyning together for parti- 
cipation of Golpel ordinances mult be in ſome particular com- 
pany or other aſſociated together for-that end, Where ever 
then we find the notion of a Church particular, there mult be 
government in that Church ; and why a National ſociety in- 
corporated jnto one civil Government, joyning in the profelli- 
on of Chriſtianity, and having a right thereby to participate 
of Goſpel ordinances. in the convenient diſtributions of them 
in particular congregations, ſhould not be called a Church, 
I'confeſs I can ſee no reaſon. The main thing objected 
againſt it, is, that a Church implies an aCtual joyning together. 
for participation of all Goſpel ordinances; but as this, as | 
ſaid before, is only a begging the Queſtion, ſol ſay now, that 
a{tual communion with any particular Congregation 1s-not 
abſolutely neceſſary to.a member of a Church ,_for ſuppoſing 
one baptized at ſea, wh:re no ſetled Congregation is ( nor 
any more ſociety than that which Ariſtotle calls avunacia) yet 
ſuch a one is thereby a member of the C hurch of God, though 


| Not of any Congregation ; ſo likewiſe a Church then may con- 


fiſt of ſuch as have a right to ordinances, without thg inſerting 
their actual participation- of them in fixed Congregations, 
A particular-Church then I would deſcribe thus, that it isa /o- 
ciety of men joyning together in the viſible profeſſion of the true 
Faith, having a right to, and enjoying among them the Ordis 
nances of the Goſpel. That a: whole Nation profeſſing Chri- 
ſtianity, in which the ordinances of the Goſpel are duly 
adminiſtred in particular Congregations, is ſucha ſociety, is 
Flain and evident. Aclear inſtance of ſuch a National conlti- 
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tution of a Church under the Goſpel, we have in the Pro- 
phecy of the converſion of Egype and Afſyria in Goſpel 
times. Iſaiah 19. 19,21, 24, 25. We have Egypts profeſ: 
ing the true Fauh, and enjoying Goſpel ordinances, verſ. 19, 21. 
which according to the prophetical ſtylz are ſer down under 
the repreſentation of ſuch things as were then in uſe among 
the Jews: by an Altar #n the midſt of the Land, v. 19. The 
Altar noting the true worſhip of God ;, and being in the mid(t 
of the Land, the univerſal owning of this worſhip by all the 
people of the Land. God owns them for a Church. +. 25, 
Whom the Lord of Hoſts (hall bleſs, ſaying, Bleſſed be Ezypt my 
people, The very name whereby Iiracl was called while it was 
a Church. 191 Hojea 2. 1. and when God unchurched them , 
it was under this name Dy — -X? ye are not my people, 
Az much then as Iſ-ael was a Church when God owned it 
for his people, ſo ſhould Egypr be upon their converſion to the 
Faith of Chriſt, which was done upon Maris preaching at 
Alexandria not long after the death of Chrilt. 

This then we haye now briefly cleared, that a Nation joyn- 
ing in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, is a true Church of God ; 
whence it evidently follows, that there mult be a form of 
Eccleſiaſtical Government over a Nation as a Church, as 
well as of civil Government over it, as a ſociety governed by 
the ſame Laws. Therefore ſome make this neceſlary to a 
National Church, MVational union in one Eccleſtaſtical body in 
the ſame community of Eccleſiaſtical Government. For every 
ſociety mult have its Government belonging to it as ſuch a ſo- 
ciety ; and the ſame reaſon that makes Government neceſlary 
In any particular congregation, wyl make it- neceſſary for all 
the particular congregations joyning together in one viſible 
ſociety as a particularNationalChurch.Foc the unity and peace 
of that Church; ought mach more to be looked after than of 
any one particular Congregation, in as much as the peace of all 
the particular combinations of men for participation of ordi- 
nances doth depend upon,and is comprehended in the peace of. 
the whole. But though I ſay from hence that ſome form of pub- 
lick Government by the ſubordination of particular aſſemblies 
tothe Government of the whole body of them 1s. necellary , 


yet | am far from aſſerting the neceſlity of any one form of 
—_—_ X.3 that 
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that Government, mnch more, from ſaying that no Nati: 
onal Church can ſubſilt without one National officer, as the 
High-Prieſt under the Law, or one National place of wors- 
ſhip, as the Temple was. The want of conſidering of which, 
viz. that National Churches may ſubſiſt without that form 


of them under the Jews, is doubtleſs the great ground of 


mens quarrelling againſt them; but with what reaſon; let men 
impartially judge. This then we agree,that ſome fotm of Go- 
vernment is neceſlary in every particular Church, and fo that 
Government in the Church of Divine and unalterable right 
and that not only of particular Congregations, but of all fo- 
cieties which may be call'd. Churches,whether provincial, or 
National. 


RC "II AC 
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CHAP. II, 


The ſecond conceſſion is, That Church government formally 
Conſidered , , muſt be adminiſtred by officers of Divine apoint. 
ment. To that end, the continuance of a Goſpel-Muniſtry 
fully cleared from all thoſe arguments, by which poſitive 
Laws art proved immutable. The reaſon of the appointment 

of it continues ; the dream of aſeculum Spiritus Santi diſe 

cuſſed, firſt broached by the Menditant Fryers. Its octaſun 
and unreaſonableneſs ſhewed: Gods declaring the perpetuity 
of a Goſpel Miniſtry, Matth. 28. 19. explained. A novel 

anterpretation largely refuted. The World to come, what. A 

Ainiſtry neceſſary for the Churches continuance, Epheſ., 4. 12. 

explainedzand vindicated. . 


GEcndy, That the Government of the Church ought to 
be adminiſtred by officers of Divine appointment, 1s anos 
ther thing I will yield to be of Divine Right: but the Church 
here, I take not in that latitude which I did in the former Con- 
ceſſion, but take it chiefly here for the members of the 
Church, as diſtinCt from officers,as it is taken in As r5. 22. 
So that my meaning is, that there muſt bea ſtanding perpetu- 
al Miniſtry in the Church of God, whoſe care and employ- 
ment muſt be, to overſ:e and Govern the people of God,and 


to adminiſter Goſpel- ordinances among them, and this is of 
9, Divine 
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Divine and perpetual Right. - That Officers were appointed 
by Chriſt in the Church for theſe ends at firſt, is evident from 
the dire&t affirmation of Scripture. God bath ſet in the Church, 
firſt Apoſtles , ſecondly Prophets, thirdly Teachers, &Cc. 1 Ca- 
rinth. 12. 28. Eph. 4.8, I 1.and other places to the ſame pur- 
poſe. This being then a thing acknowledged, that they were 
at firſt of Divine inſtitution, and ſo were appointed by a Di- 


' vine poſitive Law, which herein determines and reſtrains the 


Law of Nature (which doth not preſcribe the certain quali- 
frations of the perſons to govern this ſociety, nor the inſtal- 
ment, or admiſſion of them into this imployment, viz. by or- 
dination,) The only inquiry then left, 1s, whether a ſtanding 
Goſpel-miniſtry be ſuch a poſitive Law, as is to remain per- 
petually in the Church, or no? which I ſhail make appear by 
thoſe things which 1 laid down in the entrance of this Trea- 
tiſe, as to the notes whereby to know when poſitive Laws are 
unalterable. 

The firſt was when the ſame reaſon of the command con- 
tinues ſtill; and what reaſon is there why Chriſt ſhould ap- 
point officers to rule his Church then, which will not hold 
now ? Did the people of God need Miniſters then to be as 


Stars (as they are call'd in Scripture) to lead them unto, 


Chriſt , and do they not as well need themnow? Had people 
need of guides then, when the doctrine of the Goſpel was 
rare.» them by miracles, and have they not much more 
now ? Muſt there be ſome then to oppoſe gainſayers, and muſt 
they have an abſolute liberty of propheſying now, when it is 
foretold what times of of ſeduCtion the laſt ſhall be ? Muſt there 
be ſome then to rule over their charge, as they that muſt give an 
account, and is not the ſame required ſtill? Were there ſome 
then ro reprove, rebuke , exhort,. to-preach in ſeaſon, out 
of ſeaſon, and is there not the ſame neceſſity of thele things 
ſtill? Was it not enovgh then, that there were ſo manyin all 
Churches that had extraordinary gifts of rongues, propheſy- 
ing, praying, interpretation of tongues, but beſides thoſe there 
were ſome Paſtors by office, whole duty it was to give atren- 
dance toreading, to be wholly in theſe things, and now when 
theſe extraordinary gifts are ceaſed, is not there a much 


greater neceſlity than there was then, for ſome to be (et 
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apart & wholly deſigned for this work? Were Ordinances only 
then adminiſtred by t1ole whom Chriſt commiſſioned, and ſuch 
as derived their authority from them; and what reaſon is 
there that men ihould arrogate and take this imployment up. 
on themſelves now ? If Chrilt had fo pleaſed, could he not 
have left it wholly at liberty for ail believers to have gone 
about Preaching the Goſpei?or why did he make choice of 12 
Apoitles chieily for that work, were it not his will to have 
ſome particularly to diſpenſe the Goſpel? and if Chriſt did 
then ſeparate ſoine for that work, what reaſon is there why 
that office ſhould be thrown conmumon now, which Chriſt him 
{elf incloſed by his own appointirent ? 

There can be no pollible reaſon imagined, why a Goſpel 
Miniſtry ſhould not continue ſtill, vnlefs it be that Fanatick 
pretence of a ſeculum Spirits SarBtj.,, a diſpenſation of the 
Fpirit, Which ſhall eyacuate the uſe of all means of inſtry- 
(tion, and the uſe of all Goſpel ordinances; which pretence 
is not ſo novelas molt imagine it to be ; for ſetting aſide the 
Aontariſtical ſpirit in the Primitive times, which. ated up; 
on principles much of the ſame nature with: theſe we. now 
ſpeak of; rhe firſt rile of this Ig: faraus was from the bogs 
of Popery, viz. from the orders of the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciſcans, about the middle of the 12. Century. For, no ſoones 
did the Pauperes de Lugaduno, or the Waldenſes appear, making 
uſe of the word of God to confute the whole Army of Po- 
Piſh traditions, but they, finding themſelves worſted at every 
turn while they diſputed that ground, found out, a Stratagem 
whereby to recoycr their own credit, and to beat their ad- 
verſarics quite out of the field. Which was, that the Goſpel 
which they adhered to ſo much, was now out of date, and 1n- 
ſtead of that they broached, another Goſpel out. cf the wrt 
tings ofthe Abbot Toachim, and Cyrils wiſts, which they 
blaipemouſly named Evangelium Spiritus Santts , Evangels 
um Novum, and Evangelium e/£ternim, AS Guliclmus de Sant 
to Amore, their great Antagoniſt rclates, in his Book de pert- 
culis noviſſ. temporum, Purpolcly dcligned againſt the Impo- 


ſtures of the Mendicant Friers, who then like Locults, roſe 


in multitudes with their ſhayen crovns out of the bottomlels 
pit. This Goſpel cfthe ſpirit they ſo much magnified above 
tne 
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the Goſpel of Chriſt, that the ſame Author relates theſe 
words of theirs concerning it ; Quod comparatum ad Evangelinm 
Chriſti,taxto plus perf, tionis ac dignitatis habet,quantum Sol ad Lu- 
nam Comparatus, aut ad nucleum teſta; that it exceeded it as 
much as the kernel doth the ſhell, or the Light of the Sun doth 
that of the Moon, We ſee then from what quarter of the world 
this new light began to riſe : but ſo much tor this - digreſlion; 
To the thing it felf. of 
If there be ſuch Ir of the ſpirit which takes g. 4. 
away the uſe of Miniffry and Ordinances, it did either com- 
mence from the time: of the effuſion of the Spirit upon the 
Apoſtles, or ſome time ſince. Nut then; for:even of 'thoſe 
who had the moſt large portion of the Spirit -poured' upon 
them, we read that they continued in all Goſpel-ordinances, 
As 2.42. and among the chief, +5 S1da%5 3 *Armgianor, un- 
der the Apoſtles Miniſtry, it may be better rendred than 
the Apoſtles Doftrine: And which is moſt obſervable, the 
prophecy of Foe! about the Spirit, is then . ſaid to be fulfilled, 
As. 2.17. 'Belides; if either that place of Foel, -or that of 
Jeremy, cited Heb.'8. 11. or the Vattion of the Spirit, 1 Joh. 2. 
20, 27. did take away the uſe of preaching, how did the Apo- 
[tles themſelves underſtand their meaing, when they were 
ſodiligent in preaching and inſtructing others: John writes 
to thoſe: 29 try the. Spirits, of whom he ſaith, they heve | an 
wnttion to know all things, and thoſe to whom the Apoſtle 
Writes, that chey need not teach every one his neighborr ; of them * 20, 
he ſaith, that they had need be taught the firſt principles of the 
oracles of God. And even in that yery Chapter * where he Heb. 5-12, 
leems to tay, they that, are under the New Covenant, need not 
be taught, he brings that very ſpeech in as an argument, hat 
theold diſpenſation of the Law was done away z And fo 
goes about to teach, when he: ſeems to take away the wſe of ©.4 
it, Theſe ſpeeches then mult not be underſtood in their ab- p 
folute and literal ſenſe, but witha refl:(tion upon, and com. 
pariſon with, the ſtate of things in the times wherein thoſe 
propitecies were utter'd : For God to heighten the Jews ap- 
preheriſions of the great bleſſings of the Goſpel, doth 1ct 
them forth under a kind of Hype1bolical expreſſions, that the 
Cull capacity of the Jews might at lcaſt apprehend the juſt 
Y wet2ht 
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weieht and magnitude. of them, which they wonld not other. 
wiſe have done. 'So in that place of Jeremy, God to. make 
them underſtand how much the knowledge of the Goſpel cx. 
ceeded that under the.Law,doth as it were ſet it. down in this 
Hyperbolical way, that it will exceed it as .much, .as one thar 
needs/no teaching at all, doth one that is yet but in his rudis 
ments of learaing. So that the place doth not deny. the.uſs 
of teaching under the. Goſpel, but becauſe teaching doth 
commonly ſuppoſe ignorance, , to ſhew the great * mea- 


ſure of knowledge, . he' doth it in. that way,. as.though: * 


the knowledge ſhould be ſo great, that men ſhodld. not 
need be- taught in ſach a way of rudiments as the Jews were, 
viz. by Types and Ceremonies, and ſuch things. We ſt then 
no ſuch diſpenſation was in the Apoſtles times; for therfame 
Apoſtle after this.in Chap. 10. 25. bids them. noe- to: for 
ſake the Aſſembling themſelves together as ſome did : Wherelope 
were theſe Aſſemblies, but for inſtruction ? and in the haſt 
Chapter, b:ds them obey ther rulers. What'need rulers, if n6 
of teaching? But ſo ſenſleſs a dream will be too much 
honour'd with any longer confutation. In the Apoſtles times 
then, there was no ſuch diſpenſation of the Spirit, which did 
take away the uſe of Miniſtry and Ordinances. If it be ex+ 
peRed fince their times, I would know whence it appears, that 
any have a greater meaſure of the Spirit than was poured 
in the Apoltles times ;, for then the Miniſtry was joyned wi 
the Spirit : and what propheciesare fulfilled now, which were 
not then? or if they pretend to a dottrine diſtin&t from, 
and above what the Apoſtles tanght, ler them produte ther 
evidences, and work thoſe miracles which may induce mea t0 
believe them : Or let them ſhew what obligation any have 
to believe pretended new revelations, withour.a power. of 
miracles, atteſting that theſe revelations come from God? 
Or whereon men mult build their faith, if it be leftto the di 
Rates of a pretended ſpirit of revelation ? or what way 18 
left to diſcern the good ſpirit from the bad, in its aftings up- 
on mens minds, ifthe word of God be not our rule ſtill ? Or 
how God is ſaid to haye ſpoken 5nrthe laſt dayes by his Son, ita 


further ſpeaking be yet expected ? For the Goſpel diſpenſa- 
; A . Oſt. 
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Chay.2. 


tion is therefore call'd the Laſt dayes, becauſe no other is to 
be expetted : Times being differenced in Scripture according 
8 Gods wayes of revealing himſelf ro men, But ſo much 
or this. 

The ſecend way whereby to know whien poſitive Laws are 
uaalterable,is, when God hath declared that ſuch Laws ſhall 
bind ſtill, Two wayes whereby God doth expreſs his own 
will concerning the perpetuity of an office founded on his 
own inſtitution Fx, if ſuch things be the work belongin 
toit, which arexf neceſſary and perpetual uſe. Secondly, 1 
God hath promiſed to aſſiſt them in it perpetually, in the do- 
ing of their work. Firſt, the objets of the Miniſterial office 
are ſuch things which are of neceſſary and perpetual uſe ; I 
mean the adminiſtration of Goſpel-ordinances, viz.the Word 
and Sacraments, which were appointed by Chriſt for a perpe- 
tual Uſe. The Word as a means of converſion and edificati- 
on ; the Sacraments, not only as notes of diſtinEtion of Pro- 
feſlors of the true faith from others, but as Seals to confirm 
the truth of the Covenant on Gods part towards us, aud as 
inſtruments to convey the bleſſings ſealed in the Coyenant to 
the hearts of believers. Now the very nature of theſe things 
doth imply their perpetuity and continuance in the world, as 
long as there ſhall be any Church of God in it. For theſe 
things are not typs rerwm futurarum, only Cerernonies to re- 
preſent ſomething to come, but they are ſymbela rerun invi- 
ſib:linm, (igns to repreſent to our ſenſes chings inviſible ia 
their own nature 4 and between theſe two there is a great 
difference, as tothe perpetuity ofthem » For Types of things 
as to come, muſt of neceſlity expire when the thing typified ap- 
pears ; but repreſentation ot inviſible things cannot expire on 
that account, becanſe the thing repreſented as inviſible, 'can- 
not be ſuppoſedto be made viſible, 'and fo to evacuate the uſe 
ofthe ſigns which repreſent thern to us. Types teprefent a 
thing which is at preſent inviſible, but under the notion of it 
as future ;, Symbols repreſent a thing at preſent inviſible, but 
as preſent, and therefore Symbols are deſigned by Gods 1alti- 
tution for a perpetual help to the weakneſs of our faith. And 
therefore the Lords Supper is appointed to ſet forth rhe Lords 
teath, till be come: whereby the continuance of it in the 
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Church of God is neceſlarily implied. Now then, if theſe 
things which are the proper object of the Miniſteria!funtti- 
on be of a perpetual nature,when theſe things are de-lared to 
be of an abiding nature, it neceſſarily follows, that that fun- 
ction to which it belongs to adininiſter theſe things, muſt be of 
a perpetual nature. 

Eſpecially if we conſider in the ſecond place, that Chriſt 
hath promiled to be with them continually in tle adminiſtra- 
tion of theſe things : For that notwithſtanding the duſt late- 
ly thrown upon it, we have a clear place, Myth. 28. 19. Go 
reach and baptize, &C. Lo I am with you alwsyes to the end of 
the Warld, If mens Ts ruiexs, did not (gnihe perpetuity, 
yet certainly the Jatter words do ; for how could Chriſt be 
with the. Apoſtles themſelves perſonally to the end of the 
World ? it muſt be therefore with thei, and all that ſucceed 
them in the office of teaching and baptizing, to the worlds 
end : For that I aſlert to be the meaning of tus 7s ovyreacias 3% 
*'s1@-, Iinſilt not barely on the {ignificatiou of the word 
«ey, Either as tq its ſuppoſed Etymology, of as it anſwers 
the Heb.” D 7 knowing how. fallible the arguments drawn 
from thence are, when in the diſpute of the. eternity of the 
Law of Miſes with the Jews, it is confeſſed that DVD re- 
lates only to a long continuance of time, But however, | 
ſuppoſe that it will hardly be found in Scripture, that either 
«dy or DN) doth barely relate ro the time'of life of apy 
individual perſons, eſpecially if abſolutely put as it is here, 
Oge great fignification of a'@y in the New Teftament{ which 
we are to inquire into, and not how it is uſed among Greek 
Authors ) is that wherein a'@y.is taken fer the world its ſelf, 
which Yofixs reckons among the Hebraiſms of the N. Tel. 


-in which ſenſe the Jews call God D'yyn I and great per- 


ſons 197 m1 Magnates munds , in which ſenſe, in the 
N. Teſtament, the Devil is call'd 5 4px@r & a'9r& 74; 1, Job. 
12.33, 14, 31. and & 8835 5% dior@ Tire, 2 Cor. 4. 4 


And ſo God is ſaid to create 7% «vas, the world, Heb. 1. 2.— 
11.3. If wetake it inthis ſenſe, Chriſts promiſe mult of ne- 
ceſſity relate to the diſſolution of the fabrick of the world, 
and that he would be with his ſervants in the Goſpel, till all 
things be diſſolved. Againſt this it is pleaded, that the ovrnia(e 
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here relates to the deſtruftion of Ferwſalem, and that as» 
implies the [tate of things uader the Law, which would con- 
tinue till Zersſalem were deſtroyed, from which time a new 
ds would commence. But to thisI anſwer firſt, I abſolutely 
deny that evyTiAwe mn ay, doth ever in Scripture relate 
to the deſtruction of the Jewiſh State. This will be beſt made 
out by a particular view of the places wherein this phraſe oc- 
curs. The firſt time we meer with this phraſe is in Mare 
they 12, where we have it thrice. v. 39- 6 5 Sterquds ovyrr- 
44 7% ave; , Now can any be fo ſenſleſs, as to imagine 
that the harveſt wherein the Tares ſhall be gathered, and caſt 
into unquenchable fire, when the Angels are ſaid to be the 
Reapers, and to gather out of Chrilts Kingdom every.thing 
that offends, ſhould be attributed to the deſtruction of Feru- 
ſalm ? and ſoy. 40. andv. 49. where the ſame phraſe ex- 
preſſeth the ſame time, #ms tau UW 75 cv THAHg T4 aur, 
where the antecedents and coniequents fully declare, what 
the time is there meant, which is the general judgment of 
the world. The only place pleaded for this ſenſe is Marth. 
24. 3, Where the Dilciples inquire of Chriſt what ſhould be 
the ſign, is ons mguoiag x) ms cvvTylay me. aiarOr, where 
granting , that the tormer Chriſts coming may relpett his 
coming to alter the preſent ſtate of things according to the 
Jews apprehenſion of the Meſlias; yet I deny that the latter 
doth, but it reſpects the general deſtruction of the world, 
conſequent upon that alteration : for the Jews not only ex- 
pet an alteration of the preſent ſtate of things among 
them, but a conſequent deſtruction of the world, after the 
coming of the Meſlias, according to that ſpeech of theirs 
cited by Dr. Lightfoor, D'JD 42x INN NM D79p This world 
ſhall be deſtroyed for 1000 years, and - after that tal ny 
there ſhould be the ſtate of Eternity. So that the Dilciples, 
ſpeaking. inthe ſenſe of the Jews, do-not only inquire of the 
kgns of his altering the preſent. ſtate of things among them, 
but likewiſe of the deſtruction of the whole world roo. Ac- 
cordingly it.is obſerveable,that throughout that Chapter, our 
Saviour intermixeth his anſwers-ro theſe 2 Queſtions... Some- 
times ſpeaking in reference tothe Jewiſh State, as.it is plain 


be doth, verſe 15, 16. and ſa,00; and. when. he ſaith, chat 
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this Generation ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be fulfilled,ver, 


34. But then it is asevident, that-ſome places muſt relate to 
the deſtruCtion of the world, -as when he ſaith, of that dyy 
and hour knoweth no man, no not the Angels of heaven, but the 
Father only, v. 36. which will appear more plainly, by com- 
paring it with Mark 13. 32. Where the ſon is excluded fron 
knowing that ' hour too;, But how can any ſay, that the Sondid 
not know the time of the deſtrution of Feruſalem, which he 
himſelf foretold when it ſhould be. And thoſe words 'hexven 
and earth ſhall paſs away, wv. 35. ſeem to be our Saviours 
tranſition tb the anſwer of the other Queſtion , about the fv 
nal deſttu&ion of all things; however that be, we ſee no 


- "reaſon at all _=_ rvvTiae 5% elayG;, ſhould only reſpeCt the 


the Kingdom of Heaven, 


ſubverſion of the :Jewiſh ſtate: but ſuppoſing it ſhould, 
yet there is far leſs reaſon why it ſhould be ſo meant, in the 
place whoſe ſenſe weare inquiring into; for if by Chriſts 
coming to deſtroy 7eruſalem, the old ſtate and diſpenſation 


ſhould be taken away, we muſt ſuppoſe a new ſtate under the 


Meſlias to begin from thence. And how rational doth this 
ſound, that Chriſt ſhoul4 protniſe his peculiar preſence with 
his own Apoſtles, whom he imployedin erefting the Goſpel 


'$t1te, only till the old JewiſhState be ſubyerted ; but his pro» 
miſe not at all to extend to that time, wherein the State of 


the Kingdom of the Meſlias ſhould be ſet up inſtead of it: 
And how could any of the Apoſtles, for example S. Fohn,who 
ſarvived the deſtruction of Jer»ſatem, expeCt Chriſts 

ſence with him, by vertue of this promiſe, if it extended no 
further than to the deſtrution-ofthe Jewiſh State ? Beſides, 


tt is a meer groundleſs fancy, and"ſavours of the J:wiſh ap- 


prehenſions of the State of the Meſlias Kingdom, to imagine 


that the temporal State of Jeruſalem muſt be firſt ſubyerred 


before that «ts» or diſpenſation of things was at an end. For 
the Jewiſh State and diſpenſationdid notlie in the Fewiſh Po- 
&ty, but in obligation to the Law of Moſes, which expired to- 
gether with Chriit, And ſo the Goſpel State, which is call'd 
and the Regeneration, began 


upon GChriſts Reſarreftion and Aſcenſion, when he was ſo- 

. Jemnly (as it were) inaugurated in his Mediatory Kingdom. 
And preſently after ſends down his /3ce-Roy upon the day of 
Peme- 
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Pentecoſt, in the effuſion of the Spirit upon the Apoltles , 
making good his Promiſe of the Paraclete to ſupply his ab- 
ſnce: Whereby the Apoſtles were more ſignally impoxer- 
ed for the advancing of the Goſpel ſtate. 

The eisy. then of the Goſpel commenceth from Chriſts 
refurretion, and to this aisy 1 am very inclinable to think 
that our Saviour hath reference in theſe words, when he faith 
be will be with his diſciples to the end of that aidy, it we 
take it for a ſtate of things, or the Goſpel diſpenſation ; that 
i,as long as the Evangelical Church (ball continue: For that 
in Scripture is ſometime called the world to come, and thar 
Phraſe among the Jews of R271 D'7'g che world ro come is ſet 
to expreſs the time of the Meſlias ; and it may be the Apoſtle 
may refer to this, when he ſpeaks of Apoſtates talting 
Induns 7% uivror IG air, that is the fforce and energy of the 
Gdjpel preached ; whence the Kingdom of God is ſaid to be 
not: & Abo, but & Iwdyer, not in wordybut in pewer,which is the 
W/Infif ard uar@ x, dis, ſpoken of by the Apoltle elſe. 
where, "the powerful demonſtration of the ſpirit accompanying 
the preaching of the Goſpel. When Chriſt is called by the 


PhpHet wp 1K the everlaſting Father , the Septuagint ren- - 


ders it by awng 5% wor) aiarG}, and fo the Vulgar Latin. 
Pater futuri ſeculi, the Father of the world to Come : that 
#, the Goſpel State, and to this ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid to be 
made an High-Prieſt, # weontrmwy dats, and the Law to be 
aſhadow oF wernirmey dzavnr, of good things which (hould bt 
wider . the new ſt ate of the Goſpel And which is more plain to the 
purpoſe, the Apoſtle expreſſeth what was come to paſs in 
the dayes of the Goſpel, 3s mis aido mis impyouirocs, inthe Ages 
tocome, where the very word «jay, is uſed to this ſenſe. And 
according to this importance of the word aisy ſome very 
probably. interpret that place of our Saviour concerning 


the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, that it ſhould be forgiven. 
Fr & Thry Td aian, wn uw Td plvorn, neither in the preſent 
fate of the Fewiſh Church, wherein there is no ſacrifice of expi- 


ation for contumacious ſnmers, but they that deſpiſed Moſes Law 


died without mercy; ſo neither ſhall there be any under the - 
World to come, that is the diſpenſation” of Goſpel Grace, any par- 
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the blood of the Covenant, and offer deſpight to the- ſpirit 
of grace. Thus we ſce how properly the word «4 may agree 
hereto the Goſpel ſtate, and fo Chriſts promite of his pre. 
ſence doth imply the perpetuiry of that office as long as the 
Ps Tho Itate ſhall remain, which will be to the worlds 
end. 

The third thing whereby to know when poſitive inſtituti. 
ons are unalterable, is, when they are necellary to the being, 
ſucceſſion, and continuance of the Church of God. Now 
this yields a further evidence of the perpetuity of officers 
inthe Church of God, ſeeing the Church its ſelf cannot be 
preſerved without the Government; and there can be no 
Government without ſome to rule the members of the Church 
of God, and to take care for a due adminiſtration of Church- 
priviledges, and td inflift cenſures upon offenders, . which 
1s the power they are inveſted in by the ſame authority which 
was the ground of their inſtitution at firſt. lr is not concei- 
vable how any ſociety,as the Church is,can be preſerved with: 
out the continuance of Church officers among them. As 
long as the body of Chriſt muſt be edified, there muſt be ſome 


xamgnTpivor tis Toy Maxorice, futed for the work of the Mr | 


niſtry, which is appointed in order to that end ;. For that [ 
ſuppoſe is the Apoſtles meaning in Epheſ. 4. 12. ags + zame- 
T9 wv Th] eyioy ts fggar\Nexovicg, is oxodbuny 74 owuaT@ 7% xess' 
following the Complutenſian copy , leaving out the comma be- 
tweerdxoy and es %p9v,which makes as though it werea diſtin(t 
thing tiom the tormer ; whereas the Original carries the 
ſenſe on; for otherwiſe it ſhould have been &; xamgnowir 
dyioy tis ippoy Daxorics, Cc. and thoſe who follow the ordinae 
ry reading,are much ata loſs how to explain that «s #gg9r Na 
yias coming in ſo in the midſt without dependance upon the 
former. Therefore the 2#/g. Latin beſt renders it ad conſumma- 
tionem ſirltorum ad opus miniſterii, for the compleating of the 
Saints for the work of the miniſtry w order to the building up 
of the body of Chriſt ;, and to this purpole Muſculus informs 
us the German verſien renders it. And ſo we underſtand the 
enumeration in the verle before cf Apoſtles, Prophets, Evan 
geliſts, Paſtors and Teachers, not for the p:rſons themſelves, 
but for the gilts © thoſe perlo.35, the office of Apoſtles , pr? 

- geliſss 
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Chap. 2. 


geliſts, Paſtors, &c which is molt ſuitable tothe Tore Jonas 
in the ezghth verſe. He. gave gifts to men, now thele gifts, laith 
he, Chriſt gave to men Tp%s x9mpnouer 7 dyiay 65 teypy daxoriay, 
for the futing the Saints for the work, of the Miniſtry, Not as a 
late Democratical writer would perfwade us, as though all the 
Saints were thereby fitted for this work of the Miniſtry ; for 
that the Apoſtle excludes by the former enumeration ; for are 
all the Saints fitted for Apoſtles ? are all Prophets , are all 
Evangeliſts , are all Paſtors and Teachers? as the Apoſtle 
himſelf elſewhere argues. And in the $. v. of that Chapter 
he particularly mentions the ſeveral gifts qualifying men for 
ſcveral uſeful imployments in the Church of God, the Spirit 
dividing toevery man ſeverally as he will. Therefore it cannot 
be that all the Saints are hereby fitted for this work, but God 
hath ſcattered theſe gifts among the Saints, that thoſe who 
have them might be fitted &s #gz9y Naxoriaz , becauſe God 
would net leave his Church without perſons qualificd for the 
ſervice of himſelf in the work of the Miniſtry , in order to 
the building up of the body of Chrilt. And by the # «dx/oy here 
may be meant no other than thoſe he ſpeaks of in the Chapter 
before, when he ſpeaks of the revelation made mis 4x/ots amvgs- 
Ang airy x, Tpopirers, tO his holy Apoltles and Prophets, and fo 
God gave theſe gitts for the fitting the Holy Apoſtles cc. for 
the work of the Miniſtry. It cannot be meant of all, ſo as to 
deſtroy a peculiar function of the Miniſtry ; for Gods very 
giving theſe gifts to ſome and not to others, is an evidence that 
the fun&tion 15 peculiar. For elſe had the gifts been common 
to all, every Saint had been an Apoſtle, every bcliever a Paſtor, 
and Teacher, -and then where had the People been that muſt 
have been ruled and governed ? So that this very place doth 
ſtrongly aſſert both the peculiarity of the funftion, from the 
peculiarity of gifts in order to fitting men for it, and the 
perpetuity 'of the funftion from the end of it, the building 
up of the body of Chriſt. Thus I have now aſlerted the perpe- 
tual divine right of a Goſpel Miniſtry, not only for teaching the 
word, but adminiſtration of ordinances, and governing the 
Church as a ſociety : which work belongs ro none but ſuch as 
are appointed for it, who are the ſame with the diſpenſers of 
theword,asappears from the titles of 3554wero, mpeg res munirer, 

fs Goyernours, 
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Church of God is neceſſarily implied. Now then, if thek 
things which are the proper obje&t of the Miniſteria!fundti. 
on be of a perpetual nature,whcn theſe things are de.lared to 
be of an abiding nature, it neceſſarily follows, that that fun 
Ction to which it belongs to adininilter theſe things, muſt be of 
a perpetual nature. 

Eſpecially if we conſider in the ſecond place, that Chriſt 
hath promiſed to be with them continually in the adminiſtra. 
tion of theſe things : For that notwithſtanding the duſt late- 
ly thrown upon it, we have a clear place, Muth. 28. 19. Ge 
reach and baptize, XC. Ly I am with you alwzyes to the end of 
the Warld. If mas Ts ruigzs, did not ſgnihe perpetuity, 
yet certainly the Jatter words do ; for how could Chriſt be 
with the. Apoſtles themſelves perſonally to the end of the 
World ? it muſt be therefore with then, and all that ſacceed 
them in the office of teaching and bzptizing, to the world 
end : For that I aſſert to be the meaning of Tos ms ovrrexdas rh 
«'@1@, inſiſt not barely on the ſignificatiou of the word 
«ey, either as tq its ſuppoſed Etymology, of as it anſwers 
the Heb.” D T9 knowing how. fallible the arguments drawn 
from thence are, when io the diſpute of the- eternity of the 
Law of Moſes with the Jews, it is confeſſed that DIP re. 
lates only to a long continuance of time, But however, | 
ſuppoſe that it will hardly be found in Scriptuxe, that either 
«dy or DN) doth barely relate ro the time of life of any 
individual perſons, eſpecially if abſolutely put as it Is here, 
Oae great fignification of a'y in the New Teſtament which 
we are to inquire into, and not how it is uſed among Greek 
Authors) is that wherein a:#y.is taken fer the world its ſelf, 
which Y/ofixsreckons among the Hebraiſms of the N. Telt, 


-in which ſenſe the Jews call God Dyna I and great per- 


ſons £971 9193 Magnates munds ;, in which ſenſe, in the 
N. Teſtament, the Devil is calld 5 4p;@7 5% a'0r& 74; 1, Job. 
2 $3. 14, 31. and & 88%; 5% dior@ Tere, 2 Cor. 4 4 
And ſo God is ſaid to create 7v a'@vas, the world, Heb. 1. 2.— 
11.3. If wetake it in this ſenſe, Chriſts promiſe muſt of ne- 
ceſſity relate to the diſſolution of the fabrick of the world, 
and that he would be with his ſervants in the Goſpel, till al 
things be diſſolved. Againſt this it is pleaded, that the — 
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Chap. 2. 


here relates to the deſtruftion of Jeruſalem, and that aisy 
implies the [tate of things uader the Law, which would con- 
tinue till Zernſalem were deſtroyed, from which time a new 
&*r would commence. But to this 1 anſwer firſt, I abſolutely 
deny that evyTYaGe m4 air Gr, doth ever in Scripture relate 
to the deſtruction of the Jewiſh State. T his will be beſt made 
out by a particular view of the places wherein this phraſe oc- 
curs. The firſt time we meet with this phrale is in Mu 
thiy 12, where we have it thrice. v. 39- 5 5 Srtecquds ovvrr- 
aus 7% 2u@v65 84, Now can any be fo ſenſleſs, as to imagine 
that the harveſt wherein the Tares ſhall be gathered, and caſt 
into unquenchable fire, when the Angels are ſaid to be the 
Reapers, and to gather out of Chriſts Kingdom every..thing 
that offends, ſhould be attributed to the deſtruction of Feru- 
ſaem ? and ſoy. 40. andv. 49. where the ſame phraſe ex- 
preſſeth the ſame time, s 7ws Toms Th ovy THAGHAL Ty aiwy >, 
where the antecedents and conſequents fully declare, what 
the time is there meant, which is the general judgment of 
the world. The only place pleaded for this ſenſe is Marth. 
24. 3, where the Diſciples inquire of Chriſt what ſhould be 
the ſign, 73s ons mguolag 'x) T1s ovvTRHiay 7%. aiavor, where 
granting , that the former Chriſts coming may relpect his 
coming to alter the preſent ſtate of things according to the 
Jews apprehenſion of the Meſlias; yet I deny that the latter 
doth, but it reſpe&ts the general deſtruction of the world, 
conſequent upon that alteration ; for the Jews not only ex- 
pet an alteration of the preſent ſtate of things among 
them, but a conſequent deſtruction of the world, after the 
coming of the Meſlias, according to that ſpeech of theirs 
cited by Dr. Lightfoor, DD 48 IM m1 OT This world 
ſhall be deſtroyed for 1000 years, and - after that tan ny 
there ſhould be the ſtate of Eternity. So that the Dilciples, 
peaking. inthe ſenſe of the Jews, do-not only inquire of the 
kgns of his altering the preſent. ſtate of things among them, 
but likewife of the deſtruction of the whole world roo. Ac- 
cordingly it. is obſerveable,that throughout that Chapter, our 
Saviour intermixeth his anſwers.to theſe 2 Queſtions... Some- 
limes ſpeaking in reference to the Jewiſh State, as.it is plain 
be doth, verſe 15, 16, and ſa,0n; and, when. he faith, rhar 
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upon Ghriſts Reſarreftion and Aſcenſion, when he was fo- 
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this Generation ſhall not paſs, till all theſe things be fulfilledzve, 
34- But then it is asevident, that: ſome places muſt relatetg 
the deſtruCtion of the world, -as when he ſaith, of that dy 
and hour knoweth no man, no not the Angels of heaven, butth 
Father only, v. 36. which will appear more plainly, by com- 
paring it with Mark 13. 32. Where the ſon is excluded 

knowing that "hour too, But how can any ſay, that the Sondid 
not know the time of the deſtruttion of Feruſalem, which he 
himſelf foretold when it ſhould be. And thoſe words heir 
and earth ſhall paſs away, v. 35. ſeem to be our Saviour 
tranſition tb the anſwer of the other Queſtion , about the» 
nal deſttu&tion of all things; however that be, we ſee no 


teaſon at all why eymi2ae 5% elrG;, ſhould only reſpett the 


ſubverſion of the Jewiſh ſtate: but ſuppoſing it ſhould, 
yet there is far leſs reaſon why it ſhould be ſo meant, in the 
place whoſe ſenſe we are inquiring into; for if by Chriſt 
coming to deſtroy Jeruſalem, the old ſtate and diſpenſation 


ſhould be taken away, we muſt ſuppoſe a new ſtate under the 


Meſſias to begin from thence. And how rational doth this 
ſound, that Chriſt ſhovI4 protniſe his peculiar preſence with 
his own Apoſtles, whom he imployedin erefting the Goſpel 


'Stite, only till the old Jewiſh State be ſubyerted ; but his pro 


miſe not at all to extend to that time, wherein the State of 
the Kingdom of the Meſlias ſhould be ſet up inſtead of it: 
And how could any of the Apoſtles, for example S. Fobn,who 
ſarvived the deſtruftion of Jeruſakm, expeCt Chriſts 

ſence with him, by vertue of this promiſe, if it extended no 
further than to the deſtrution-ofthe Jewiſh State ? Beſides, 


it is a meer groundleſs fancy, and ſayours of the J:wiſh ap- 


prehenſions of the State of the Meſlias Kingdom, to imagine 


that the temporal State of Jeruſalem muſt be firſt ſubverted 


before that «ts» or diſpenſation of things was at an end. For 
the Jewiſh State and diſpenſfationdid notlie in the Fewiſh Po 


ty, but in obligation to the Law of Moſes, which expiredto- 


gether with Chriit. And ſo the Goſpel State, which is call 


and the Regeneration , 


And prefently after ſends down his /5ce-Roy upon the 
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Pentecoſt, in the effuſion of the Spirit upon the Apoſtles , 
making good his Promile of the Paraclete to ſupply his ab- 
{nce: Whereby the Apoſtles were more fignally impoxer- 
ed for the advancing of the Goſpel ſtate. 

The ei&y. then of the Goſpel commenceth ſrom Chriſts 
refurretion, and to this aisr I am very inclinable to think 
that our Saviour hath reference intheſe words, when he ſaith 
be will be with bis diſciples to the end of that aidy, it we 
take it for a ſtate of things, or the Goſpel diſpenſation ; that 
i,,as long as the Evangelical Church ſball continue: For that 
in Scripture is ſometime called the world to come, and thar 
Phraſe among the Jews of N21 D'7 che world to come is ſet 
toexpreſs the time of the Meſlias ; and it may be the Apoſtle 
may refer to this, when he ſpeaks of Apoſtates taſting 
tnduns 7+ winner Gr aiar@r, that is the force and energy of the 
Gdjpel preached 3 whence the Kingdom of God is faid to be 
not: % ab, but & Joya, n0t in wordybut in pewer,which is the 
Wii rrepearC x, dies, ſpoken of by the Apoltle. elſe- 
mhere, *rhe powerful demonſtration of the ſpirit accompanying 


the preaching of the Goſpel. When Chriſt is called by the 
Poptet 1p 12K the everlaſting Father , the Septuagint ren- - 


ders it by awmvg 9% warmer Cr alert, and fo the Vulgar Latin. 
Piter futuri ſeculi, the Father of the world to Come : that 
#, the Goſpel State, and to this ſenſe Chriſt is ſaid to be 
made an High-Prieſt, # wontrmwrdzadds, and the Law to be 
aſhadow oF wernirmey dzavor, of good things which ſhould bt 
wider. the new ſt ate of the Goſpel And which is more plain to the 
purpoſe, the Apoſtle expreſſeth what was come to paſs in 


the dayes of the Goſpel, 3» mis aido mis impyoulrore, inthe Ages 


tcome, where the very word jay, is uſed to this ſenſe. And 
according to this importance of the word aisy ſome very 
probably. interpret that place of our Saviour concerning 


the-ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt , that -it ſhould be forgiven. 
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fate of the Fewiſh Church, wherein there is no ſacrifice of expi Y, 


ation for contumacious ſamers, but they that deſpiſed Moſes Law 


died without mercy; ſo neither ſhall there be any under the - 
Warlg to come, that is the diſpenſation* of Goſpel Grace, any par- 
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the blood of the Covenant, and offer deſpight to the-ſpiri 
of grace. Thus we ſce how properly the word «;4y may agree 
here to the Goſpel ſtate, and fo Chriſts promiſe of his pre 
ſence doth imply the perpetuiry of that office as long as the 
OI Itate ſhall remain, which will be to the worlds 
En ol 

The third thing whereby to know when poſitive inſtituti. 
ons are unalterable, is, when they are neceſlary to the bei 
ſucceſſion, and continuance of the Church of God. Noy 
this yields a further evidence of the perpetuity of officers 
inthe Church of God, ſeeing the Church its ſelf cannot he 
preſerved without the Goyernment; and there can be no 
Government without ſome to rule the members of the Church 
of God, and totake care for a due adminiſtration of Church. 
priviledges, and td inflit cenſures upon offenders, . which 
1s the power they are inveſted in by the ſame authority which 
was the ground of their inſtitution at firſt. lr is not concei- 
vable how any ſociety,as the Church is,can be preſerved with: 
out the continuance of Church officers among them... Az 
long as the body of Chriſt mult be edified, there muſt be ſome 
xamgmauevor tis Teyoy Naxovicz, firted for the work of the Ms 
nmiſtry, which is appointed in order to that end ,. For that[ 
ſuppoſe is the Apoſtles meaning in Epheſ. 4. 12. aggs # way 
mo uy 4) eryioy tis Yer) Naxevicg, tis uixodbuny Ts owuaT@ 74 os? 
following the Complutenſian copy , leaving out the comme de- 
tweerdoy and es tp9r,which makes as though it wereadiſtint 
thing trom the former , whereas the Original carries the 
ſenſe on; for otherwiſe it ſhould have been &s xgmgnowr 
eyloy tis ippoy Daxoric, Cc. and thoſe who follow the ordins- 
ry reading,are much at a loſs how to explain that «s *ggzr dau 
yia; coming in ſo in the midſt without dependance upon the 
former. Therefore the 2ulg. Latin beſt renders it ad conſumms 
tionem ſirttorum ad opus miniſterii, for the compleatin; of the 
Saints for the work. of the miniſtry wr order to the building #p 
of the body of Chriſt ;, and to this purpole Muſculut informs 
us the German verſion renders it. And ſo we underſtand the 


Eph. 4-11» enumeration in the verle before cf Apoſtles, Prophets, Evan' 


gehſts, Paſtors and Teachers, not for the p:rſons themſelves, 
but for the gifts'o thoſe perlo3s, the office of Apoſtles , or 
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relſts, Paſtors, &e which is moſt ſuitable to'the Uoxe Jojarre 
in the exghth verſe. He. gave gifts to men, now theſe gifts, laith 
he, Chriſt gave to men Tpis xyrepnouey 7 dxiay os top Naxoricy, 
for the futing the Saims for the work, of the Miniſtry. Not as a 
late Democratical writer would perfwade us, as though all the 
Saints were thereby fitted for this work of the Miniſtry ; for 
that the Apoſtle excludes by the former enumeration , for are 
all the Saints fitted for Apoſtles ? are all Prophets , are all 
Erangeliſts , are all Paſtors and Teachers ? as the Apoſtle 
himſelf elſewhere argues. And in the $. ». of that Chapter 
he particularly mentions the ſeveral gifts qualifying men for 
ſeveral uſeful imployments in the Church of God, the Spirit 
dividing toevery man ſeverally as he will. Therefore it cannot 
be that all the Saints are hereby fitted for this work, but God 
hath ſcattered theſe gifts among the Saints, that thoſe who 
have them might be fitted &s #gz9y Daxoria; , becauſe God 
would not leave his Church without perſons qualified for the 
ſervice of himſelf in the work of the Miniſtry , in qrder to 
the building up of the body of Chriſt. And by the # dy/oy here 
may be meant no other than thoſe he ſpeaks of in the Chapter 
before, when he ſpeaks of the revelation made mis 4/015 amvss- 
As a57y x; Tropirers, tO his holy Apoltles and Prophets, and ſo 
God gave theſe gitts for the fitting the Holy Apoſtles &&c. for 
the work of the Miniſtry. It cannot be meant of all, fo as to 
deſtroy a peculiar function of the Miniſtry ; for Gods very 
giving theſe gifts to ſome and not to others, is an evidence that 
the funCtion 15 peculiar. For elſe had the gifts been common 
to all, every Saint had been an Apoſtle, every bcliever a Paſtor, 
and Teacher, -and then where had the People been that muſt 
have been ruled and governed ? So that this very place doth 
ſtrongly aſſert both the peculiarity of the funftion, from the 
peculiarity of gifts in order to fitting men for it, and the 
perpetuity 'of the funCtion from the end of it, the building 
up of the body of Chriſt. Thus I have now aſlerted the perpe- 
tual divine right of a Goſpel Miniſtry, not only for teaching the 
word, but adminiſtration of ordinances, and governing the 
Church as a ſociety : which work belongs to none but ſuch as 
re appointed for it, who are the ſame with the diſpenſers of 
theword,asappears from the titles of LY £ wer 04 Tyct mw Th5 ET 
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CHAP. Il. 


The Queſtion fully ſtited. Not what form of Government cong 
the neareſt to the Primitive prattice, but whether any be abſe 
Imtely determined. Several things propounded for reſolving the 
Queſt ion. What the form of Church-Government was under the 
Law. How far Chriſtians are bound to obſerve that. Ne 
ther the neceſſity of ſuperiority, nor the unlawfulneſs can be v 


ved thence. 


AE now I come to the main ſubject of the preſent contro- 
yerlie, which is acknowledging a form of Government 
neceſſary, and the Governours of the Church perpetual; 
whether the particular form whereby the Church muſt be 
Governed, be determined by any poſitive Law of God, which 
unalterably binds all Chriſtians to the obſeryation of it. 
By Church here I mean not a particular Congregation , but 
fuch a ſociety which comprehends in it many of theſe leſſer 
Congregations united together in one body under a form 
of Government. The forms of Government in controverſi, 
the Queſtion being thus ſtated, are only theſe two; the par- 
ticular officers of ſeyeral- Churches aCting in an equality of 
power, which are commonly called a Colledge of Presbyters; 
or a ſuperior order above the ſtanding Miniſtry, having the 
power of juriſdiftion and ordination belonging to it by 
vertue of a divine inſtitution. Which order is by an An 
nomaſia called Epiſcopacy. The Queſtion now is not which of 
theſe two doth come the neareſt to Apoſtolical praltice, and the 
firſt inſtitution, which hath hitherto been the controverſie 0 
hotly debated among us ; but whether either of theſe two 
forms be ſo ſettled by a jus divinum, that is, be ſo determined by 


- a poſitive Law of God, that all'the Churches. of Chrilt are 


bound to obſerve that one form ſo determined, without vari 
tion from it ; or whether Chriſt hath not in the log 
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Forms of Church Government, examined. 


Chap. 3: 
Church ( provided there be ſome form of Government, and 
4 ſetled Miniſtry for the exerciſe of it, ) left it to the pru- 
dence of every particular Church, conlilting of many Con- 
eregations, to agree upon its own form which it judgeth moſt 
conducing to the end of Government in that particular 
Church. AJ.5 pidbs , aur? mrinde. Here now we fix our 
ſelves, and the ficſt thing we do js to agree upon our ways 
of reſolution of this Quellgon, whereby to come to an end of 
this debate. And the moſtqprobable way to come to an iſſne 
11 it, is to go through all the-ways whereon men do fx an 
pnalterable divine right, and to ſee whether any of theſe do 
evince a divine right tetled upon a poſitive Law or no, for one 
of theſe forms.The pleas then for ſuch a divine right are thele. 
Either ſome former Law ſtanding in force vnder the Goſpel, 
or ſome plain inſtitution of a new Law by Chriſt in forminz 
his Church, or the obligatory nature of Apoſtolical praftice, 
or the General ſenſe of the Primitive Church, to which we ſhalt 
add by way of Appendix, the Judgment of the chief Divines 
and Churches ſince the Reforrmation; if we go happily through 
theſe, we may content our ſelyes wich having obtained the 
thing we aim at. 4 

The firſt inquiry fen is, whether any former Law of God 
concerning a form of Government for his Church, either by 
perſons acting in an equality of power, or ſubordination of 
one order to another, under the Goſpel, doth remain in 
force or no, binding Chriſtians to the obſerving of it. The 
Reaſon why I begin with this, is, becauſe I obſerve the difpu- 
tants on both ſides make uſe of the Pattern under the Law to 
eſtabliſh their form by. * Thoſe who are for ſuperiority 
of one order above another in the Government of the 
Church, derive commonly their firſt argument fronwthe Pat- 
tern under the Law. * Thoſe who are for an equality of 
power in the perſons acting in Government, yet being for a 
lubordination of Courts, they bring their firſt argument for 
that, from the Jewiſh Pattern, So that theſe latter are bound 
by their own argument, though uſed in another caſe, ro be 
ruled in this Controverſie by the Jewiſh Pattern. For why 
ſhould it be more obligatory as to ſubordination of Courts, 
than as to the ſuperiority of —_ ? If it holds in one caſe, 
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ic muſt in the other. And if there be ſuch a Law for 
ſuperiority ſtanding. unrepealed , there needs no new Law 
to inforce it under the Goſpel, We ſhall therefore firſbia. 
quire what foundation there is for either form in that pat, 
tern, and how far the argument drawn from thence is obliga- 
tory to us now. For the practice then in the Jewiſh Church, 
That there was no univerſal cquality in the- Tribe of Le; 
which God ſingled out from the reſt for his own ſervice, is 
obvious in Scripture. For there we find Pri-ſts above the 
Levites ,, the family of Aaron being choſen out from the 
other families of Coharh ( one of the three Sons of Levi) 
to be imployed in a nearer attendance upon Gods ſervice 
than any of the other Families. And-it muſt be acknoy. 
ledged , that among both Prieſts and Levites there was a 
ſuperiority ; For God placed Eleazar over the Priefts , 
Elizaphan over the Cohathites , Eliaſaph over the 'Gerſh» 
mites ,, Zuriel Over the Merarites , and theſe are called 
ON'U) the rulers over their ſeveral Families 5, for it is ſaid 
of every one of them Ix ry &a2) he was the raler over 
the houſe of his Father. Neither were theſe equal ; for oyer 
Eliaſaph and Zuriel God placed Ithamar , over Elizaphan 
and his own Family God ſet Eleazar, who by reaſon of his 
authority over all the reſt, is called WUD) NW) the Ruler of 
the rulers of Levi; and beſides theſe there were under 
theſe rulers r123x wR1 the chief Fathers of the ſeverd 
diſtintt families , as they are called Exodus 6. 25. Thus we 
briefly ſee the ſubordination that there was in the tribe of 
Levi ; the Levites firſt, over them the heads of the Families, 
over them the Rulers of the chief of the heads, over them Iths- 
mar, Over both Prieſts and Levites, Eleazar;, Over all, Aaron 
the High Prieſt. 

There being then ſo manifeſt an inequality among them, 
proceed we to ſhew how obligatory this is under the Go- 
ipel. For that end it will be neceflary to conſider whether 
this imparity and ſuperiority were peculiarly appointed by 
God for the Eccleſiaſtical Government of the Tribe of 
Levi, as it conſiſted of perſons to be implyed in. the ſervice 
of God, or it was only ſuch an inequality and ſuperiority 
as was in any Other Tribe, If only common with other Tribes, 
nothing 
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nothing can be inferred from thence peculiar to Eccleſi- 
altical Government under the Goſpel, any more than from 
the Government of other Tribes to the ſame kind of Go- 
vernment in all civil States. We muſt then take notice that 
Levi was a particular diſtinCt Tribe of its ſelf, and ſo not in 


ſubordination to any other Tribe; for they. had rhe heads of 


their Fathers as well as others , Exod 6. 25. and although 
when they were ſetled in Canaan , their habitations were 


intermixt with other Tribes in their forty ezghe Cities , yet ' 


they were not under the Government of thole tribes among 
whom they lived, but preſerved their authority and Govern- 
ment entire among themſelyes. And therefore it was neceſ- 
fary there ſhould be the ſame form of Government among 
them, which there was among the reſt. The whole body of 
theNation then was divided into thirteen Tribes ; theſe Tribes 
nto their ſeveral families, ſome ſay ſevemty, which they called 
Mow , theſe families were divided into ſo many houl- 
holds Ep their houſholds into perſons O12) over the 
ſeveral perſons were the ſeveral Maſters of Families ; over 
the ſeveral houſholds were the Captains of 1000 and 100, 
50 —10, Over the Families, 1 ſuppoſe, were the heads 
of the Fathers. And over the thirteen Tribes. were the 
Men? MAR WA the chief Fathers of the Tribes of the Children 
of Iſrael, Numb. 32. 28. and we have the names of them ſet 
down, Namb. 34. 17. &c, So-that hitherto we find nothing pe- 


culiar to this tribe, nor proper to it as imployed in the ſervice. 
of God. For their ſeveral Families had their ſeveral heads, and .: 


Eleatar over them as chief of the Tribe. And ſo we find 


tiroughout Numbers 2. all the heads of the ſeveral Tribes are. 


named and appointed by God as Eleazar was. 

Theonly things then which ſeem proper to this. Tribe were, 
the ſuperiority of the Prieſts over the Levites in the ſervice of 
God, and the ſupereminent power of the High Prieſt, as the 
type of Chriſt. So that nothing can be inferred from the 
order under the Law to that undes the Goſpel, but from one 
of thee two. And from the fſ# there can. be nothing 
deduced but this , that as there was a ſuperiority of offices 
under the Law, ſo. likewiſe ſhould there be under the Goſpel, 


Wich is granted byall ip the ſuperiority of Priefts over Dea-, 
7 Z 3 cons... 
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cons, to whom theſe two anſwer in the* Church of God, i 
the judgment of thoſe who contend for a higher order 
divine 1nſtitutipn above Presbyters. And withal we mu 
conſider that there was under that order no power of jy, 
riſdiftion inveſted in the Prieſts over the Levites , but tha 
was in the heads of the families; and ordination there could 
not be; becauſe their office deſcended by ſucceſſion in their 
ſeveral families, Thoſe who would argue from Amy 
power, muſt either bring too little, or too much from thence; 
Too little, if we conlider his office was typical and ceremonial, 
and as High-Prieſt had more immediate reſpect to God than 
men, Heb.5.1. and therefore Eleazar was appointed over the 
ſeveral Families during Aarons life time , and under Fl4- 
z4rs his ſon Phinehas. Too much, ita neceſlity be urged for the 
continuance of the ſame authority in the Church of God, 
which is the argument of the Papiſts deriving the Popes 
Supremacy from thence. Which was acutely done by 
Pope Innocentivs the third, the Father of the Lateran Cmmci, 
who proved that the Pope may exerciſe temporal jyriſdidti- 
on from that place in Deuteronomy 17. 8. and that by this 
reaſon, becauſe Deuteronomy did imply the ſecond Law, and there 
fore what was there written, #7 Novo Teſtamento debet obſervari, 
mult be obſerved under the Goſpel, which according to them 
is a new Law. 

All that can be inferred then from the Jewiſh pattern, can- 
not amount to any obligation upon Chriſtians , it being at 
the beſt but a judicial Law , and therefore binds us not up 
as a poſitive Law ; but only declares the equity of the thing 
in uſe then. I conclude then, that the Jewiſh pattern is no 
ſtanding Law for Church-Government now either” in its 
common or peculiar form of Government z bur becauſe there 
was ſome ſuperiority of - order then, and ſubordination of 
ſome perſons to others under that government , that ſuch a 
ſuperiority and ſubordination is no ways ' unlawful under 
the Goſpel ; for that wonld deſtroy the equity of the Law, 
And though the form of Goyernment was the ſame with 
that of other Tribes, yet we ſee God did not bind them to 
an equality, becauſe they were for his immediate ſervice, 


but continued the ſame way as in other Tribes; chence1 =_ 
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that as there is no neceſſary obligation upon "Chriſtians to 
continue that form under the Jews, becauſe their Laws do not 
hind us now ; ſo neither is there any repugnancy to this 
Law in ſuch a ſubordination , but it is very agreeable with the 
equity of it, being inſtituted for peace and order, and there« 
fore ought not to be condemned for Antichriſtian. The 
{wiſh pattern then of Government neither makes equality 
mlawful, becauſe their Laws do not oblige now 3 nor 
doth it make ſuperiority unlawful , becauſe it was practi- 
ſed then. So that notwithſtanding the Jewiſh pattern, the 
Church of Chriſt is left to its own liberty for the choice of its 
ſarmot Government, whether by an equality of power in ſome 
perſons or ſuperiority and ſubordination of ohe order to a- 
notner, 


CHAP. IV. 


Whether Chriſt hath determined the form of Government by any 
poſitive Laws. © Arguments of the neceſſity why Chriſt muſt 
determne it , {mge? anſwered ;, as Firſt, Chriſts faithfulneſs 
compared with Moles , anſwered, and retorted ;, and proved, 
that Chriſt did not inſtitute any form of Church-Government, 
becauſe no ſuch Law for it as Moſes gave and we have 
nothing but general rules , which are applyable to ſeveral 
forms of Government. The Office of Timothy and Titus, 
what it proves in order to this queſtion : The lawfulneſs of 
Epiſcopacy ſhewn thence , but not the neceſſity. A particular 
form, how far neceſſary , as Chriſt was the Governour of 
by Church ; the ſimilitudes the Church is ſet out by , prove 
not the thing in queſtson. Nor the difference of civil and Church- 
Government 1, nor Chriſts ſetting officers in his Church ; nor the 
meonvenience of the Churches power in appointing new offi- 
cersg. Every Miniſter bath a power reſpefting the Church incom- 
mon, which the Church may reſtrain. Epiſcopacy thence proved 
lawful ; the argument from the Scriptures erſioden anſwered. 


\ T E come then from the Type to the Artirype , from the 


rod of Aaron to the root of Jeſſe, from the Pattern of the 
Jewiſh 
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ther our Lord and Saviour hath determined this controy 


univerſally binding aft or Law of his. And here it is pj 


done it. An 
the neceſlity of Chriſts determining the particular form; and 
then the arguments that are -brought'that he hath done ir, 
The main pleas that there muſt be a perfe form' of Church. 
Government laid down by Chriſt for the Church of God, are 
from the compariſon of Chriſt with Moſes , from the equal neceſſy 
Heb. 1. 2, of forms of Government now, which there u for other: ſocieties, 
$2 6. from. the -perfeFion and ſufficiency of rhe Scriptures 5, all other 
arguments are reducible to theſe three heads. Of theſe in 
their order. 
Are. 1. Furſt, From the compariſon of Chriſt with Moſes, they ar. 
gue thus ; If Moſes was faithful in his houſe as a ſervant, much 
- more Chriſt as a ſon, now Moſes appoimed a particular form of Ge 
vernment. for the Church under the Old Teſtament, therefore Chrif 
did certainly lay down a form of Church- Government for the Ney 
Teſtament. 
An. 1. To this I anſwer, Firſt : Faithfulneſs implies the diſcharge 
of a truſt repoſed in one by another : ſo that it is ſaid ver[. 2, 
be was faithful to him that appointed him : Chriſts faithful. 
| neſs then lay in diſcharging the work which his Father laid 


upon him, which was the work of. mediation between God 
| and us; and therefore the compariſon is here inſtituted be- 
| tween Moſes as typical Mediator, and Chriſt as the true M- 
| diator , that as Moſes was faithful in his work , ſo was 
Chriſt, in his. Now Moſes his faithfulneſs Jay in keeping 
clole to the Pattern received in the Mount, that is, obſerving 
the commands of God : Nov therefore if Chriſts being faith- 
ful in- his office, doth imply the ſetling any one form of Go- 
vernment in the Church, it muſt be made appear that the ſet- 
ling of this form was part of Chriſts Mediatory work, and 
that which the Father commanded him to do as Mediator ; and 
- that Chriſt received ſuch a form from the Father for the Chri- 
| jan Church, as Moſes did.for the Jewiſh. To this it is ſaid, 
| that the Government is laid wpon Chriſts ſhowlders , and al 
| | ho 
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powers is in his hands; and therefore it belongs to him as Media- 1. g. 6, 
tour, Chriſt I grant is the King of the Church, and doth govern Mar. 28. 
iroutwardly by his Laws, and inwardly by the condutt of his _ 
ſpirit; but ſhall we ſay that therefore any one form of go- 
rvecnment is neceſlary,which is neither contained in his Laws, 
nor dictated by his ſpirit ? the main original of miſtakes here, 
is, the confounding the external and wternal Government of 
the Church of Chriſt, and thence whenſoever men read of 
Chriſts power, authority and government, they fanſie it refers 
tothe outward Government of the C hurch of God, which 
intended of his internal mediatory power over the hearts 
2nd conſciences of men. But with all I acknowledge, that 
Chriſt for the better Government of his Church and people, 
hath appointed cfficers in his Church, inveſted them by ver- 
tve of his own power with an authority to preach and bap- 
tze, aad adminiſter all Goſpel ordinances in his own name, 
tha is by bis authority ,, for it 1s clearly made known to us in 
the word of God, that Chriſt hath appointed. theſe things. 
But then, whether any fhall ſucceed the Apoſtles in ſuperiority 
of power over Presbyters, or all remain governing the Church 
nanequalility of power, is nowhere determined by the will 
of Chriſt in Scripture, which contains his Royal Law: and 
therefore we have no reaſon to look upon it as any thing flow- 
ng from the power and authority of Chriſt as mediator ; and 
l0n0t neceſſarily binding Chriſtians. 

Scondly I anſwer, If the correſpondency between Chriſt 
and Moſes in their work, doth imply an equal exa&tneſs in 
Ciriſts diſpoſing” of every thing in his Churcky as Moſes did 
among the Jews; then the Church of Chriſt muſt be equally 
bound to all circumſtances of worſhip as the Jews were. For 
there was nothing appertaining in the leaſt ro the worſhip of 
God, but was fully ſet down even to the pins of the Tabernz- 
G in the Law of Aeſes z but we find no ſuch thing in the 
Goſpel, The main duties and ordinances are' preſcribed 
Indeed, bur their circumſtances and manner of performance 
ae left as matters of Chriſtian liberty, and only couched 
lader ſome general rules: which is a great difference be- 
eenthe legal and Goſpel ſtate. Under the Law all ceremd- 


ues and 'circumſtances are exaCtly preſcribed : but in the 
Aa Goſpe\ 
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Goſpel we read of ſome general rules of direftion for Chriſti 
ans carriage in all circumſtantial things. Theſe four eſpec; 
ally contain all the directions of Scripture concerning circay. 
- ſantials. Al! things to be done decently and in order\, | 
| Cor. 14. to be done for edification. Give no offence. Do all to the 
40. of God. $0 that the particular circumſtances are left to 
x Cor. 14+ ſtian liberty with the obſervation of general rules. lt is evi 
2% dent as to baptiſm and the Lords Supper, which are unqueſt, 
32, Nably of divine inſtitution, yet as to the circumſtances of th 
| Cor. 10. adminiſtration of them, how much leſs circumſtantial isChri 
31- than Moſes was ! as to circumciſion and the paſsoyer under the 
Rom=14-6- F,2w,the age, time, perſons, manner, place, form, all fully { 
7: down; but nothing ſo under the Goſpel: whether baytiſa 
- ſhall be adminiſtred to infants-or no, is not fet down in ex, 
preſs words, butleft to be gathered by Analogy and conle. 
gences; what manner it ſhall be adminiſtred in, whether by 
- dipping or ſprinkling, is not abſolutely determined ; wha 
form of words to be uſed, whether inthe name of allthre: 
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3 Cor.10. 


As. 2.38+ 


9.12.19. 6 WE read ( if that bethe ſenſe, and not rather in Chriſts nane, 


z. e. by Chriſts authority ) Whether ſprinkling or dipping 
ſhall be thrice as ſome Churches uſe it, or only once as othen, 
Theſe things we ſee relating to an ordinance of divine inſt 
tution, are yet paſt overwithout any expreſs command detet 
mining either way in Scripture, So as to the Lords Supper; 
what perſons to be admitted to it, whether all viſible pv 
feſſors, or only ſincere Chriſtians : upon what terms, whether 
by previous examination of Church officers, by an open 
» feſſion of their faith, or elfs only by. their own -tryal « 
themſelves, required of them as their duty by their Miniſter; 
whether it ſhould-be alwayes after ſupper as Chriſt himſlt 
did it z whether taking faſting or after meat,whether kneelng 
or ſitting, or leaning? whether to be conſecrated in 
form of words or ſeveral? Theſe things are not thought if 
to be determined by any poſitive command of Chriſt, but k 
to the exerciſe of Chriſtian liberty; the like 1s as to preacii 
the word, publick prayer, ſinging of Pſalms; the dutis 
are roquieed but the particular modes are left undetermines 


The caſe is the ſame as $0 Church Goyernment. 


perſons, or ſometimes in the name of Chriſt only ,as inthe At 
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Chorch be governed, and that it be governed by its proper 
ſpeci. Wl officers, are things of divine appointment : but whether the 
Church ſhould be governed by n_ joyning together in an 
'« o WY equality, or by ſubordination of ſome perſons to others, 
« leftto the lame liberty which all other circumſtances are, 
& thisbeing not the ſubſtance cf the thing its ſelf, but only the 
manner of performance of it. : 
veſts ;, l anſwer. That there is a manifeſt diſparity between the 
Goſpel and Jewiſh ſtate : and therefore reaſons may be given 
Chris MY »by al punctiliocs were determined then which are not now : 


25. 
ly f 1, The perfection and liberty of the Goſpel ſtate above 
ptiſn WY the Jewiſh. "The Law was only as a Pedagogy, the Church 
then in. her infancy and nonage, and therefore wanted the 
Feſeues of Ceremonies to dirett her, and every part of her 


by 
_ 


neſs in ker underſtanding the myſtery of the things repre- 
ſented to her. But muſt the Church now grown up under 
Chriſt be ſtill ſub ferula, and not dare to vary in any Cir- 
cumſtance, which doth not concern the thing it ſelf! A boy 
at ſchool hath his leſſon ſet him, and the manner of learning 
It preſcribed him in-every mode and circumſtance. Bur 
at the Univerſity hath his LeEtures read him, and his work 
kt, and general: direCftions given, but he is left to his own 
liberty how to perform his wotk, and what manner to uſe in 
the doing of ir. So it was with the Church under age: every 
mode and circumſtance was determined z but when the 
ſulneſs of time was come, the Church being then grown 
lp, the main offices themſelves were appointed, and general 
Ciretions given 3 but a liberty left how to apply and make 
ue of them, as to eyery particular caſe and occaſion. Things 
moral rerzain ſtill in their full force, but circumſtantials are 
leſt more at liberty by the Goſpel liberty : as a ſon that is 
taught by his Father, while he is under his inſtruftion, muſt 
eevery particular direCtion for him in his learning : but 

when he comes to age, though he obſerves not thoſe things as 
formerly, yer his ſon-ſhip continues, and he muſt obey his 
Father as a Child ſill, thougb not in the ſame manner. The 
militude is the Apoſtles, Galar. 4- 1, 2, 3z 43 5» 10. which 
= SH he 


EF +: 


leſſon ſet her, to bring her by degrees to skill and exact-- 
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he there largely amplifies to this very purpoſe of freeing Chri 
ftians from Judaical ceremonies. 

2. The form of Government among the Jews in the Tribe 
of Levi, was agreeable to the form of Government among 
the other tribes; and ſo Moſes was not more exatt in reference 
to thar, thantoany oth.r; and thoic pcrions in that Trihe 
who were the chict before the inſticution of the Aaronica} 
Pricſt hood, were ſo after, but now under the Goſpel, peo. 
ple are not under the ſame reſtriftions for - civil government 
by a Judicial Law, as they were then. Forthe form of 
Eccleſiaſtical Government then took place among them a; 
one of their Jadicial Laws; And therefore if the argument 
hold, Chriſt muſt as well preſcribe a form for civil go. 
vernment as Eccleſiaſtical, if Chriſt in the Goſpel muſt by 
his faithfulneſ; follow the pattern of Moſes. Burif Chriſt he 
not bound to follow Moſes Pattern as to Judicial Law for his 
Church and people, neither is he as to a form of Eccleſiaſti. 
cal Government, becauſe that was a part of their civiland 
Judicial Law. 

3- The people of the Jews was a whole and entire peo- 
ple, ſubſlitting by themſelves when one ſet form of Govern: 
ment was preſcribed them; bur. it is otherwiſe now under the 
Goſpel. The Church of Chriſt was but forming in Chriſt 
own time, nor the Apoſtles, in whoſe time we read of but 
fome Cities and no whole Nations converted to the Faith; 
and therefore the ſame form of Government would not ſerve 
a Church in irs firſt conſticution, which is neceſlary for it 
when 1t is actually formed, A Paſtor and Deacons might 
terve the Church of a City while bclievers were few, but 
cannot when they are increaſed into many Congregations 
And ſo proportionably when the Church is inlarged to a 
whole Nation, there mult be another form of Governmeut 
then. Therefore they who call for a National Church under 
the Goſpel, let them firſt ſhew a Nation converted to the 
faith, and we will undertake to (ſhew the other. Ard this 
15 the chief reaſon why the Churches Polity is ſo little deſcri 
bed in the New Teſtament, becauſe it was only growing then : 
and it doth not ſtand to reaſon, that the coat which was- cut 
out ſor ore in his infancy, muſt of neceſlity ſerve him when 
grown 
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grown a man z Which is the argument of thoſe who will 
have nothing obſerved in the Church, but what is expreſſed 
in Scripture. The'Apoſtles looked at the preſent ſtate of a 
Church in appointing officers, and ordered things according 
ro the circumitances of them, which was neceſſary ro be done 
in the founding of a Church ; and the reaſon of* Apoſtolical 
practice binds ſtill, rhough not the 13dividual ation, rhar as 
they regulated Churches tor the beſt conveniency of Govern- 
ing them, ſo ſhonld the Paſtors of Churches now 'But of this 
largely afterwards. | 

4. Another difference is, that the people of the Jzws lived 
all under one Civil Goverament ;, bur it is otherwiſe with 
Chriſtians who live under different forms of Civil Govern: 
ment. . And then by the ſame reaf9n, that in the firſt inſtiru- 
tion of their Eccleſiaſtical Government it was formed ac- 
cording to the Civil ; by the ſame reaſon mult Chriſtians do 
vader the Goſpel, if the argument holds that Chriſt muſt be 


fairhful as Moſes was. And then becauſe Chriſtians do live 


under ſeveral and diſtinCt forms of Civil Government, they 
muſt be bound by the Law of Chriſt, to contemporate the 
Government of the Church to that of the Stare. And what 
they have gained by this for their cauſe, who aſlert the ne- 


ceſſity of any one form from this argument, I ſee not; bur. 


on the contrary this is evident, that they have evidently de- 
ſtroyed their own-principle by ir. For if Moſes did p. eſcribe 


a form of Government tor Levi agreable to the form of the. 


Commonwealth, and Chriſt be as faithful as Moſes was, then 


Chriſt muſt likewiſe order the Government of - Chriſtian. 


Churches according to that of the State, and fo muſt have 
different forms as the other hath. Thus mnch will ſerve: 


abundantly to ſhew the weakneſs of the argument drawr . 


from the agreement of Chriſt and Miſes, for the proving any 


one form of Government neceſſary ; but this ſhall not ſuffice... 
| now ſhall ex abundanti from the» anſwers to this argument, 


lay down ſeyeral arguments that Chriſt did never intend ta 
ute any one form of Government in his Church. 

1. What ever binds the Church of God as an inſtitution of 

iſt, muſt bind as an univerſal ſtanding Law ; bat one form 

Coyernment in the. Church cannot bind it- as-a ſtanding 

Aaz3 Law.. 
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Law, For whatever binds as a ſtanding Law, muſt eitherh, 
expreſſed in dire terms as ſuch a, Law; , oc deduced by a 
ficcefiary conſequence, from his Laws, as. of an uniye 
binding nature; but any one particular form of Government 
in the Church, is neither expreſſed in any direCt terms by 
Chriſt, nor can be deduced by juſt conſequence; thereforeng 
ſuch form of Government is inſtituted by Chriſt. If there he 
aay ſuch Law, it mult be produced, whereby it is determined 
in Scripture, cither that there mult be ſuperiority or equali 
among Church Officers as ſuch afrer the Apoltles deceaſe 
And though the Negative of a Fact holds not, yet the Nega. 
tive of a Law doth,clſe no ſuperſtition.I haye not yet met with 
any ſuch produced, and therefore ſhall ſee what conſequences 
can be made of a binding nature. To this I ſay, that nocon- 
ſequences can be deduced to make an inſtitution, but only'to 
apply one to particular cales : becauſe poſitives are inthem- 
ſelves indifferent without inſtitution and Divine appointmeng; 
and therefore that mult be direAly brovght for the making a 
Politive univerſally binding, which it doth not in its own ng 
ture do. Now here mult be an inſtitution of ſomething 
meerly poſitive ſuppoſed, which ia its ſelf is of an indifferent 
nature; and theretore no conſequence drawn can ſuffice to 
make it unalterably binding, without expreſs declarationthat 
ſuch a thing ſhall ſo bind: for what is not in” its own nature 
moral, binds only by vertue of a command, . which command 
muſt be made known by the will of Chriſt, fo that we may 
underſtand its obligatory nature. So that both a conſe. 
_ muſt be necellarily drawn , and the obligation of whit 

all be ſo drawn muſt be exprefled in Scripture: which | 
deſpair of ever finding in reference to any one form of Go- 
yerament in the Church, 

2. [f the ſtanding Laws for Church Government be equal 
applyable to ſeveral diſtin forms, then no one formis pre- 
ſcribed in Scripture; but all the ſtanding Laws reſpetting 
Church Government, are equally applyable to ſeveral forms 
All the Laws occurring in Scripture reſpefting Church G6 
vernment, may be referredito theſe three heads. Such asſt 
down the Qualifications of the perſons for the office of Grurg 


ment, ſuch as require a right management of their office , 
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ch as lay down rules for the management of their office. Now 
all theſe are equally applyable to either of theſe two forms we 


now diſcourſe of. We begin then with thoſe which ſet down the 
qualifications of the perſons imployed in Government z thoſe 
we have largely and fully ſet down by St. Paul in his Ordo to 
Timothy and Titus, preſcribing what manner of perſons thoſe 
ſhould be who are to be imployed in the Government of the 
Church. A Biſhop muſt be blameleſs as the Steward of God 
wt ſelf willed, not ſoon angry, not given to Wine, no ſtriker,&c. 
Alltheſe and the reſt of the Qualifications mentioned, are 
equally required as neceſlary in a Biſhop, whether taken for 
one of a ſuperior order above Presbyters, or elſe only for a 
ingle Presbyter ; how ever that be,if he hath a hand in Church 
Government, he mult be ſuch a one as the Apoſtle preſcribes; 
And ſo theſe commands-to Timothy and Titus given by Pail, 
do equally. reſpe&t. and concern them, whether we conſider 
them as Evangeliſts ating by an extraordinary commillion , 
or as fixed P.ſtors over all the Churches in their ſeveral pre- 
cints; ſo that from the commands themſelves nothing can 
be inferred either. way to determine the Queſtion 3 only one 
place is pleaded for the perpetuity of the office Timothy was 
unployed in, which muſt now be examined: the "place is 
1 Tim. 6.13, 14. T1 give thee charge inthe ſight of God, ,&c. 
that thou keep this commandment without ſpot, wnrebukeable , 
witil the appearing Ui our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. From hence ir 
is argued thus: The commandment here was the charge 
which Timothy had of Governing the Church ; this Timothy. 
could not keep perſonally till Chriſts ſecond coming ; . there- 
fore there muſt be a ſucceſſion of Officers in the ſame kind till 


187 


1 Tim.3.1. 
to the 8. 

Titus I, 5+ 
torhe 10. 


the ſecond coming of Chriſt. But this is caſily anſwered. . 


For firſt, It.is no wayes certain what this command was which 
&. Paul ſpeaks of; ſome underſtand it of fighting the good 
bght of Faith, others of the precept of love;. others moſt 
probably the ſum of all contained in this Epiſtle, which'l con- 
feſs implies in it (as being one great part of the Epiſtle ) Pauls 
direftion of Timothy for the right diſcharge of'his office ; 
but granting that the command reſpetts Timethys. office, . yer 
| anſwer, ſecondly, It-manifeſtly appears to be m—_— 


#rſoral, and not ſucceſſive, or at leaſt. nothing can be fore 
TY 
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for the neceſſity of ſuch a ſucceſſion from this place which it the Apc 
was brought for: Nothing being more evident than that ing Chu 
this command related to T wmothys perſonal obſcrvance of it thy or * 
And therefore thiraly, Chriſts appearing here, is not meant their de 

Hom.18.jn Of his ſecond coming to judgment, but it only imports the ſucceed 
1Tim.To. 4. time of Timothys deceaſe ;, fo Chryſoſtom phyer © os TM, manner 
wixe Tis ods, SO Eftims underſtands It, wſque ad exitum vi, things © 

Epiſol. So. and for that end brings that ſpeech of Auguſtine, Tur Wn ſtrange 
ad Heſycb. curque ventet dies adventus Dom , cum venerit et dies, it raken ex 
talss binc excat, qualis judicandc eft illo die. And the reaſon For we 

why the,time of his death is ſet out by the coming of Chriſt, is tion of 

ira ware dvry Meyeign, as Chryſoſtom, and from him Theg- nours ad 

phylatt oblerves , to incite him more, both to dili ence in the Chut 

his work and paticnce under ſufferings, from the conlideration aſſiſted 2 

of Chriſts appearance. The plain meaning of the words then Epiſtles 

is the ſame with that, Revel. 2. 10. Be thou faithful unto death, of the P; 

and I will give thee a Crown of life. Nothing then can be hence and Tits 

inferred as to the neceſſary ſucceſſion of ſome in Timahy ten by hi 

olhice, whatever it is ſuppoſed to be. A of God; 

$. 5. Secondly, the precepts of the Goſpel requiring a right puided 2: 
management of the work,are equally applyable to either form, in both E 

Ads20.28. Taking heed to the flock, over which God hath made them over- Churches 
ſeers;, is equally a duty , whether by flock we underſtand beard of | 

either the particular Church of Epheſus , or the adjacent | Had.it ins 
Churches of Aſia z whether by Overſeers we underſtand ſome mitted b/ 

ating over others, or all joyning together in an equality, % the Apoſt 

2Tim.4.2. *xhorting, reproving, preaching mn ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon, & ary as th 
1 Tim.g.1 #79 all things evw aggteiuans , without raſh cer ures and par (reete on 
21+ tiality;, watching over the flock as they thet muſt give aa in every Cl 
Heb.13. count; Laying hands ſuddenly on no man : rebitking not an oe what orde 
| Ties wy but under two or three witneſſef, And whatever precepts belong to 
"22, this naturewe read in the Epiltles to T imothy and Titus, maj verning th 
1 Tim. 5. be equally applyable to men aCting in either of theſe tn0 Wi the Churc 
t9. lee here th 


forms of Government: There being no precept un 
in all thoſe Epiſtles preſcribing to Twmethy, whether he = 
act only as a Conſul in Senatu with the conlent of the Pn Church of 
bytery, or whether by his ſole power he ſhonld determive 8 it. bur fro 
what was the common intereſt, and concern of thot BN form an ; 
Churches he was the Superintendent oyer. Neither -_ For all tha 


ceſarily ir 
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d it the Apoltle determine at all in thoſe Epiſtles chiefly concern- 
Ma ing Church Governmeat, whether upon the removal of Time- 
it or Titz: thence as Evangeliſts, as ſome pretend, or vpon 
At their death as fixed Paſtors and Bilhops, as others, any ſhould 
the ſcceed them in the power they injoyed, or no: nor in-what 
ws, manner the Paſtors of the ſeveral Churches ſhould order 
"Ne; things of common concernatent. W hich would ſeem to be a 
ot ſtrange omiſſion,were either of thele two forms ſo neceilarh ; 
"x taken excluſively of the other, as both parties ſeem to afficm. 
ſon For we cannot conceive but if the beiog and right conltitu- 
L tion of a Church did depend upon the manner of the Gover- 
be nours ating in it, but that care which ' Paul. had over all 
Ar the Churches, would have prompted him ( eſpecially being 
_ aſſiſted and guided by an infallible ſpirit in the penning thoſe 
hen Epiſtles ) to have laid down ſome certain rules for the aRing 
a, of the Paſtors of the Churches after the departure of Timothy 
_ and Tirws. Confidering eſpecially that the Epiſtles then writ- 
thy ten by hum, were to be of ſtanding perpetual uſe in the Church 
| of God; and by which the Churches in.afrer ages were to' be 
git puided as well as thoſe that. were then in being. The Apoſtle 
bo. n both Epiſtles takes care for a ſucceſſion of Paſtors in thoſe 
_y Churches : Timothy is charged to commit. the things that he had 
anc beard of Paul to faithſul men,who (hall be fit to teach others. 
=. By Had.it not been as requiſite to haye charged tiim'to have com- 
mM Wy mitted bis power of Gaverament.to men fit- for.that,, had 
0 the Apoſtle looked qn the form of Government to'be as neceſ- 
a ary as the-office of preaching? Paul ſaith he, left Tires in 
of (reete on purpoſe 26/ ſettle 'cht Churches and ordain Prevbyters 


in every City : had it not beenas neceflary to have ſhewcd in 
what order the Churches muſt he ſetled, and what power did 
belong to,thoſe Presbyters,and how they ſhould att in the go. 
verning their Churches, + had .he thought. the conſtitution of 
the Churches did depend upou the form of their ating? We 
lee-herecthen that St. Paul doth not expreſs any' thing ne- 
celarily inferring any one conſtant form to be uſed 1n the 
Church of God. - And whence can we infer any neceſlity of 
it, but from the ſcriptures laying it. down as a duty that ſvch a 
torman4 no other theremutbe uſed in the Church of God ? 
For all that we can fee them by Pals direRion for Church- 
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- That the ſuperiority of ſortie Church: officers over others - 


The Divine right of Far it; 


Government, ( when if ever, [this ſhould have bren e 
ſed) ic was left to the Chriſtian wiſdom and priencotinn 
Churches of Epheſus and Creer to conſult / and determins 
in what wanner the Government of their Churches ſhould 
be provided for, upon the departure of Timethy andTax 
from them. | 

| But here it will be ſoon replyed, that thonghinothing hy 
expreſled in Pauls Epiltles to Timotby and Tims) yer Paul 
appointing , Timothy and Titus over thoſe! Churches, did diter. 
mine the form of Government,and they were intruſted with a pon 
te provide for futnre Governonrs after them. 

Tothisl anſwer : Fa, the ſuperiority” which Timothy and 
Fit had over thoſe Churches, doth not prove .that: form of 
Government neceſlary.in all Churches; 4 diſpute not-whe- 
ther they were Evangeliſts or no, or acted' as ſuch' it that ſo 
periority ( of that afterwards ) it 1s evident they might be 
10; there being no convincing argyment.to-the contrary, 
And the bare poſlibiliry of the. truth of che negarivedeſtroy; 
the neceſlity of the Affirmative of a-Propolition. As, | poſ- 
ſubile eſt haminem-nox eſſe animal/, i then that propoſition iz 


falſe Neceſſe eft hominem eſſe animal.. For Neceſſe eſt eſſe, and 


Non poſſubile eft non eſſe, being equipollents on the one ſide; and 
Poſſibile eft.non eſſe,,, Et non neceſſe eſt eſſe, being equipollems 0n 
the other. Poſſibile eſt 0x eſſe mult be contraditory- to*mirſe 
eft eſſe, a3 Non poſſibile eſt norieſſe is:t& Non neceſſe eff eſſe... S0Uiat 
if only theinollibiliry of their ating as Evangeb/ts,. that is, 


- by anextraordinary commiſſion, 'be eyicted, .-» which 1 know 


none will deny, the neceſſizy of their ating. as fixed- Bilbops 
is deſtroyed, and conſequently-the neceſſity-'of the contins 
$ upon the former, 
For if they acted not as Biſhops,.. nothing cn be'drawipirom 
their example.neceſſcily inforcing_the + continuance of the 
Superiority which they enjoyed... But though nothing (at 
be inferred from hence. as to the neceſſity of that ofhce to 
continue in the Church. which Timorby and Timm were i 
velted in; yet from the ſuperiority of that power whidiithey 
enjoyed over thoſe Chutches, whether as Evangeliſts, « 
as fixed Biſhops, Fheſe two'things may be inferred. Fof, 
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notcontrary to the rute of the Goſpel : for all parties ac- 
knowledge the ſuperiority of their power above the Presby- 
ters of the ſeveral Cities z only the continuance of this pow- 
eris diſputed by many. But if they had any ſuch power at 
all, it 1s enough for my preſent deſign, viz. that ſuch a 
ſuperiority is nut contrary tothe Goſpel rule: or that the 
nature of the Government of the Chuxch doth not imply a 
receſſary equality among the Governours of it. Secondly , 
Hence 1 infer that it is not repugnant to the conſtitution 'of _ 
Churches in Apoſtolical times, for men to have power over 
more than one particular congregation. For ſuch a power Ti- 
mothy and Titzs had 4 which had it been contrary to the nature 
of theregiment of Churches, -we ſhould never have-read of in 
the firſt planted Churches. So that if thoſe popular arguments 
ofa neceſſary relation between a Paſtor and oattieular 0- 
ple, of perſonal knowledge, care and inſpeRtion, did hdres 
the lawfulneſs of extending that care and charge to many par= _ 
ticular pa (0. 11 they would likewiſe overthrow the 
rature, end and deſign of the office which Timorby and Titms 
atted in : which had a retatipn- to a multitude of particular 
zad congregational Churches. Whether their power was cx- 
traordinary or no, I now diſpute not ; but whether ſuch a 
power be repugnant to the Goſpel or noz which from their 
prattice is evident that it is not. But then others who wonld 
wake this office neceffary, urge further, thatT nay T ins 
might ordain and appoint others to ſucceed them in their places 
and Care over all thoſe Churches under their charge: To which! 
anſwer ficſt, What they might do is not-the queſtion, but whar 
they did ; as they might do it, fo they might not do it, if no 
other evidence be brought to prove itz for Quod poſſi- 
bile "eft eſſe, poſſibile eſt -nox eſſe» Secondly, Neither what they 
did, is the whole queſtion, -hut what they did with an opinion 
of the neceſliry of doing'/it, whet:er they were bound to do 
it orno? and if ſo, whether by any Law extant in Scripture 
and given them by Panl in his Epiſtles, or ſome private com- 
mand and particular inſtruftions when he depured them to 
their ſeveral charges : If the former, - that Law and command 
mult be produced, which will hartly be, if we imbrace only 
tte received Canon of the Scripture. If the latrer, we maſt 
Bb 2 then 
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then fetch ſome landing rule and Law from unwritten tra 
ditions: for no other evidence can be given of the InſtruKions 


Part 1 


by word of mouth given by Paul to Timorhy and Tum a 


the taking their charges upon thein, But yet Thirdly, were ir 
only the matter of fact that was diſputed, that would hold 
a controyerhie ſtill, viz, whether any di1 ſucceed Timur 

and T4 in their offices, But this 1 ſhall leave to its prs- 
per place to be diſculled, - when I come to- examine the argy- 


ment from Apoſtolical ſucceſſion... Thus we ſee then that\ 


neither the qualification of the perſons, nor the commandsfor 
a right exerciſe. of the office committed to them, nor the 
whole Epiſtles to Timothy or Titus , do determine any 
one form of Goyernment to be neceſlary in; the Church of 
God. 

Thirdly ,. Let us;ſce whether the general rules do require 
any one form ;. which rules in that _y are general, can de- 
termine nothing of the authority it ſelf as to its particular 
mode, being intended only for the regulation of the exerciſe 
of the authority .in which mea are placed. And it isan'eyi- 
dence that nothing' 1s particularly determined in this caſe, 
when the Spirit of God lays down ſuch rules for Goyern- 
ment. which are applyable to diſtin forms. Otherwiſe cer- 
tainly ſome rule would have been laid down, which could 
have beenapplyed to nothing but to that one form. That 
none take the office of preaching without a call, nor go withut 
fending, will equally hold whether the power. of ordinati- 
on lie in a Biſhop with Presbyters, or in presbyters aQting 
with equality of power. That offenders be cenſured, and com- 
plaints made to the Church in caſe of ſcandal , determines 
nothing to whom the power of juriſdiction doth ſolely belong, 
nor what that Church is which muſt receive theſe complaints. 
That all things be done with decency and order, doth preſcribe 
nething wherein that decency. lies, nor how far that oxder 
way extend 3. nor yet who mult be the Judges of that decency 
and order. That: all be doxe for edification, and the comman 
benefit of the Church, doth no wayes reſtrain the Churches. free- 
dom in diſpoſing of its ſelf as to the form of its government, 
ſo the aim of the Church be for the better cdification of the 
bedy,of the Church, and to promote the: benefit of w = 
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methinks, theſe general orders and rules for diſcipline do im- 
ply the particular manner of goyernment to. be left at libert 

tothe Church of God, fo thar in all the ſeveral forms theſe 
general rules be obſerved. Whereas had Chriſt appointed 
a ſyperiour order to govern other ſubordinate officers and the 
Church together ; Chriſts command for governing the 
Church would have been particularly addrelſed to them: and 
apain, had it been the will of Chriſt there ſhould be no ſuperi- 


or order above the Paſtors of particulir Churches , there - 


would have been ſome expreſs and direct prohibition of it ; 
which becauſe we no where read, it ſcems evident that 
Chriſt hath left both the one and the other to the freedom and 
liberty of his Church. So-much ſhall ſerve in this/place to 
hew how improbable it is that Chriſt did ever a wg any 
one form of Government ia his Church, fince-he hath only 
laid down generalrules for the management. of. Church. Go- 
vernment. 

But this will not yet ſuſfice thoſe who plead that Chrilt: 
muſt derermine one immutable form of Government in his 
Church :. but alchough ir be a high preſumption to determine 
fict what Chrilt muſt do, before we examine what he harh 
done, yet we ſhall ſtill proceed and examine all. the pretences 
thatare brought for this opinion. The next thing then whigh 
ls generally urged for it, ## che equal neceſſity of Coriſts inſtun= 
ting 4 certain form as for any other Legiſlator who models a Com- 
mon wealch, Now for anſwer to this, 1 ſay, firſt, that Chriſt 
lathinſtituted ſuch an immutable government in his Church: 
ais ſufficient for the ſucceſſion and continuance of it ; which 
8 all which founders of Common-wealths do look after, viz. 
that there be ſuch an order and diſtiaCtion of perſons, and 
ſubordination of one to the other, that.a ſociety may, itill be 
preſerved among them now this is ſufficiently provided for by 
Chriſt appointing officers continually to rule his Church, and 
eſtabliſhing Laws for the perpetuating,of ſuch officers;ſo what- 


ſoerer is neceſſary in order to the general ends of Govern-. - 
| ment, is acknowledged tobe appointed by Jeſus Chrilt.. Un- 


tilthen that jt be proyed- that. oae form.ot Goverament. is. 
q it ſelf abſolutely. neceſſary for the being of a Chucch, this: 


argument can prove nothing , for what is drawa from ne- 
Bb 3 - ccllity,. 
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ceſſity, will prove nothing but in a caſe of neceſſity, Seay 
L an{wer that thoſe things which are not abſolutely neceſſ; , 
to the being of a Church, are left toChriſts liberty, wh . 
he will determine them or no ;, and are no further to be | 

ed on as neceſſary than as he hath determined by his Lam 
whether they ſhall be or no in his Church. The thing will he 
thus cleared; When I read that Zaleucus, Lycurgus or Ny- 
ma did form a Commonwealth and make Laws for it ; I pre. 
ſently conclude that there muſt be ſome order or diſtinQion 
of perians in this Common-wealth z and ſome rules whereby 
perſons muſt be governed,and whereby others mult rule; But[ 
cannot hence infer that Zalencus,or Lycurgus did inſtitute Mo. 
narchial, Ariſtocratical or Democratical government, becauſe 


any of theſe forms might be agreeable to their deſign ; and 


Etelefraſt. 
Polity. lib, 
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therefore what kind of government they did appoint: 
no otherwiſe be known than by keg a por of the 
Laws which they made in order thereto. So it isin 
reference to Chriſt z when we read that Chriſt hath inſtituted 
a Church alwayesro continne in the world, we preſently 
apprehend that there mult be ſome power and order in the 
members of that ſociety, and Laws for the governing it: 
but we cannot hence gather that he hath bound up his Officers 
a2Ct in any one form, becauſe ſeveral forms might in then- 
telves equally tend to the promoting the end of Government 
his Church, And therefore what Chriſt hath expreſly de- 
terinined in his poſitive Laws, muſt be our rule of judging in 
this caſe, and not any _ tion of our own, thatſuch a 
form was neceſſary, an drefice Chriſt muſt inſtitute and 
appoint it. Which is fully expreſled by judicious Mr. Hooker, 
whoſe-words will ſerve as a ſufficient anſwer to this obje{tion, 
At for thoſe marvelous diſcourſes, whereby thry adventure to 
argue that God muſt needs have done the thing which they imagine 
was to be done I miſt confeſs I have often wondered at their tx- 
ceeding boldneſs herein. When the queſtion is, whether God have 
delivered in Scripture ( at they affirm he bath ) a compleat part 
cular immntable form of Church Polity : why take they the 
other both preſumprudus an4 ſuperfluous labour to prove 
ſhould have - done it : there being noway in this caſe to prove tht 
deny of God, ſaving only by producins rhat evidence oy” 
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kth doneit? But if there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 
they do 4s if one ſhould demand a Legacy by force and vertne of 
pe written Teſtament , wherein there being no ſuch thing 
ſecified , he pleadetg that there it muſt needs be, and brinzet 

arguments from the love and good will which alwayes the Te- 
flator bore , imagining that theſe or the like proofs will conuift 


il be ds nt 
* Nu. aTiftament to have taat mm it, ' woich other men ca no where by 
pre. reading find. In matters which concern the attions of God, the 
Qion weſt dutiful way on our part, i to ſearch what God hath done, 
reby and with meekneſs to admire that, rather than to diſpute what be 
But! in congraity of reaſon ought todo. Thus he, with more to the 
Mo. ſame purpoſe. The ſum then' of the anſwer to this nn, 
cauſe js this,that nothing can be infer'd of whatChriſt muſt do,from 
and hisrelation to his Church, but what is abſolutely neceſſary ro 
can the being of it ; as for all other things, they being arbitrary 
"the conſtitutions,, we can judge no more of the neceſlity of them, 
is in than as we find them clearly revealed in the Word of God. 
uted And therefore the Plea muſt be removed from what Chriſt. 
nely muſt do, to what he 'hath' done, in-order ro the deter- 
mining the "particular form of Government in his 


it Church, 
But ſtill it is argued for the neceſſity of a particular ſorm 


24 of Government in the Church from the ſimilitudes rhe 
ent Ouch is ſet out by in Scripture ;, 'It is call'd a Vine,” and there- 
de. fore muſt have Keepers: an Houſe, and therefore muſt have 
4 Government ; 4 City ard therefore muſt have a Polity ; a Body, 
'T and therefore muſt have Parts. I anſwer, Eirff, All. theſe 
ind Similicudes prove only that which none deny, that there muſt - 
er, be order, power, and a Government in the Church of God ; 
00, we take not away the Keepers from the-Vine, nor the 'Go- 
to vernment from the Houſe, nor Polity from-:the Ciry, nor 
'Þ diſtinction of Parts from the Body; we aſlert all: theſz things 


as neceſſary in the Church of God. . The keepers of the Vine 


x. 
todefend and prune itz the Governours ob the Houſe to rule 


Parts of the Body to compleat and adorn it. But Secondly, 


uz that any one immutable form of Government is deter- 
mined. For may not-the keepers of the Vine uſe their own 
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diſcretion in looking to it, ſo the flouriſhing of the Vine he 
that they aimat and if there be many of them, may there 
not be different orders among them, and ſome as Superyiſors 
of the others work ? The Houſe muſb have Governours ; but 
thoſe that are ſo, are intruſtcd with the power of ordering 
things in the Houle according to their own diſcretion; and 
where there is a multitude, is there not diverſity of" offices 
among them ? and is it neceſlary that every houſe muſt hare 


officers of the ſame kind ? In great and large Families there. 


mult be more particular diſtin orders and offices, than in 
a ſmall and little one. The City muſt have its Polity ; butal 
Cities have not thelike ; ſome have one form, and ſome ang- 
ther, and yet there is a City ſtill and a Polity too. A body 
mult have all its parts z but areall the parts of the body equal 
to one another? it ſufficerh that there be a proportion , 
rhough not equality in them : the ſeveral parts of the body 
have their ſeveral offices; and yet we ſee the head is ſuperia: 
rendent over them all: and thus if we make every particular 
Church a Body, yet it follows not that the form of cloathing 
that Body mult alwayes be the ſame ; for the manner of Go- 
vernment is rather the cloathing to the Body than the partsof 
it ; the Governours indeed are parts of the Body, but their 
manner of Governing is not ; that may alter according to the 
roportion and growth of the Body, and its faſhion change 
or better Conveniency. | 

But if theſe Similutndes prove nothing 7, yet certainly, ſay they, 
the difference as to civil and Eccleſiaſtical Government will ; 
for though there may be different forms in civil.,Govermnen, 
which are therefore call'd an Ordnance of man ; yet there nu 
be but one in Church Government; which is an Ordinance of $ud, 
and Chriſt hath appointed Officers to rule it. | anſwer, Fuf, 
We grant and acknowledge a difference between the Church 
and the Commonwealth ; they are conſtituted for other ends 
the one Political; the other Spiritual z one temporal, the other 
eternal ; they ſubſilt by different Charters , the one given ts 
men as men, the other to men as Chriſtians ; They act wal 
different principles ; the one to preſerve civil rights, the other 
to promote an eternal intereſt ; nay,their formal conſtituror 
is different ; fcr awan by being a m mbcr ©: a Coney 
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ce be WF © 40th not become a member of the Church, and by being ex- 
here communicated out of the Church , doth not ceaſe to be 
tors a member of the Commonwealth : The officers of the one are 
but clearly diſtinct from, the other, the one deriving their power 
ring from the Law of Chriſt, the other from Gods general pro- 
and vidence : the Magiſtrate hath no power to excommunicate 
fice formally our of the Church any more than to admit into it, 
hare nor bave Church-officers any power to caſt men out of the 
Here Commonwealth. We ſee then there is a difference between 
n in WW Cyil-and Eccleſiaſtical Government : But then 1 anſwer , 
i all Secondly, The power of the Magiſtrate is not therefore called 
ae 2n Ordinance of man, becauſe of the mutability 'of its form, 
Jody and as diſtinguiſhed from the form of Church Government. 
qual for Firſt, The Apoſtle ſpeaks not- of the form of Govern- 
MN , ment, but of the power, ſubmit to every Ordinance of man, Cc. 
0d the ground of ſubmiſſion. is not the form, but the power of 
mu Civil Government z and therefore there can be no oppoſition 
war expreſſed here between the forms of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical 
ns WF Government : But if any ſuch  oppoſitioa be , it muſt be 
wo between the powers ; and if this be ſaid as to Civils, that the 
0f power is an ordinance of man in that ſenſe, (whereas Paxl 
ben ſaith it is of God) yet as to the Church it is freely acknow- 
te ledged that the power is derived from God. Secondly, The 
_y Civil power is not called d9goaivy &/ins, becauſe it is a creature 
of mans making, and ſo 1ubject to mens power , but the 
wh ground of that ſpeech is, becauſe all Civil power reſpefts men 
U; 33 men, without any further connotation. Fumana dicitar, 
w- nn quod ab hominihis ſit excogitata , ſed quod hominum ſi pro- - 
u pria, ſaith Beza. And to the ſame purpoſe Calvin, Humank 
7 diithr ordinatio , t10n_ quod humanitus inventa fuerit \, ſed quod 
"+ propria hominum eſt digeſta & ordinata vivendi ratio. Piſca- 


tor , Humanam appellat , non quod magiſtratus homines authores 
habeat , ſed quod homines eam gerant. So then the Civil 
power 15 not called an Ordinance of man, as it is of mans ſet» 


a I up, but as it is proper to man, and.ſo if, there be any op- 
” = M between the Civil and Chirch power , it is only this, 
f that the one belongs to men as men, the other-to men ag 
" Chriſtians. Thirdly , Although it be granted that Chriſt 
rt :41 appointed and ſet up his _ officers in his Church', yer 

Cc . it 
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it doth not thence follow that be hath determined. in what 
manner they ſhall rule his Church, Ir is true, Chriſt hath 
ſet up in his Church , ſome Apoſtles, ſome Evanyeliſts , and 

Eph. 4.12. ſome Paſtors and Teachers : but it doth not thence follow that 
Chriſt hath determined, whether the power of Apoſtles and 
Evangeliſts ſhould continue in his Church or no, as it implyed 
ſuperiority over the ordinary Paſtors of the Churches; nor 
whether the Paſtors of the Church ſhould aCt in an equality iq 
their Governing Churches. I grant that all Church Go- 
verament mult be performed by officers of Chriſts appoint- 
ing, but that which I ſay is not determined in Scripture, is the 
way and manner whereby they ſhall Govern Churches in 
common, 

6. 11. It is yet further argued, That if the form of Church-Gmvers 
Parker Po- ment be not immutably determined in Scripture , then it is in the 
tit. Eccleſ. Churches power , to make new officers which Chriſt never mats, 
1,2-c4}-45+ which muſt be a plain addition to the Laws of Chriſt , and mi 
ha argue the Scripture of ImperfeiFion. This being one of the 

main arguments, I have reſerved it to the place of the Triar, 

and ſhall now examine what ſtrength there lyes in it. To 

this therefore I anſwer , Firſ#, Thoſe officers are only ſaid 

to be new, which were neyer appointed by Chriſt, and are 

contrary tothe firſt appointments of Chriſt for the regulating 

of his Church; ſach it is granted the Church hath no poner 

to inſtitute ; but if by new officers be meant only ſuch a 

- have a charge over more than one particular congregation 

by the conſent of the Paſtors themſelves; then it is evident 
ſuch an office cannot be ſaid to be new : for beſides the general 
rattice 6f the Church of -God, from the firſt Primitive times 
which have all conſented in the uſe of ſych officers ; we find 
the foundation - of this power laid by Chriſt himſelf in the 
power which the Apoſtles were invelted in , which was & 
_ over many, both _ and Paſtors A w (Se 

id, The ftolical power being extraordinary , ceaſe wi 
the rſs Dh3ch x trot 5 gp anſwer , Eof » What ws 
extraordinary did ce > but all the diſpute is, what was& 
traofdinary, and what not ; ſome things were ordinary it 
them, as Preaching, Baptizing, Ordaining, Ruling Churches, 
Tome things were again extraordinary , as inunediate _ 
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from Chriſt ( the main diſtinguiſhing note of an Apoſte ) a - 
wer of working miracles to confirm the trurh of what they 
Freached ; Now the Queſtion is , whether the power which 
they enjoyed over Presbyters and Churches, be to be reckon- 
ed in the firſt or the ſecond number. It muſt therefore be 
proved to be extraordinary, before it can be ſaid to ceaſe with 
them; and that muſt be done by ſome arguments proper to 
their perſons 3 for if the arguments brought be of a common 
20d moral nature, it will prove the office to be ſo too.  Se- 
condly, By ceaſing may be meant, either ceaſing as to its neceſ- 
fry, or ceaſing as to its lawfulneſs : I ſav not, but that the 
receſſty of the office, as in their perſons, for the ficſt Preach- 
ing and propagating the Goſpel, did ceaſe with them ; but 
that after their death- it became unlawful! for any particular 
perſons to take the care and charge of Dzoceſarz Churches, j _ 
deny. For to make a thing unlawful which was. before lawful, 
there muſt be ſome expreſs prohibition forbidding any further 
uſe of ſuch a power, which I ſuppoſe men will not eaſily pro- 
duce in the Word of God. 
| anſwer therefore Secondly , That the extendivg of any $. 12+ 
Miniſtcrial power ,, is not the appointing of any new Office z 
becanſe every Miniſter of the Goſpel hath a relation in ats + 
pow to the whole Church of God ; the reſtraint and in- 
rgement of which power is ſubject to pelitive determinations 
of prudence and conveniency in aitu f gnarge and therefore 
if the Church ſee it fit for ſome men to have this power en» 
larged for better government in ſome , and reſtrained in 
others, that inlargement is the appointing no new office, but 
the making uſe of a power already enjoyed. for the benefit of 
the Church of God, This being a foundation tending fo 
fully to clear the lawfulneſs of that Government in the 
Church which implyes a ſaperiority and ſubordinatiou of the 
olicers of the Church. to one another : and the Churches 
ung her prudence in ordering the bounds of her officers, 1 
ſhall do theſe two things : Firſt, Shew that the power of every 
Miniſter of the Goſpel doth primarily and habitually reſpect 
the Church in common. Secondly, that. the Church way in a,pe- 
culiar manner ſingle out ſame of its officers for the due admini- 
ſtration of Eccleſiaſtical power.Firſ,that every Mitiſter.af the 
TE "> C2 Goſpel 


Byph. 4. 8. 
Natch. 28. 


Is 
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Goſpel hath a power reſpeCting the Church in common; This 
L find fully and Largely proved by thoſe who aſſert the equality 
of the power of Minilters; firſt, from Chriſts beltowing the 
ſeveral offices of the Church for the nſe oi the whale 
Church, Epheſ. 4. 12, 13. Chriſt hath ſet Apoſtles, G4, 
Paſtors and Leachers in his Church ; now this Church muſt 
needs be the Catholick viſible Church, becauſe indiſputabl 
the Apoſtles office did” relate thereto , and conſequently / 
muſt that of Paſtors and Teachers too : again, the end of 
theſe offices 1s-the building up the body of Chriſt, which can- 
not otherwiſe be underſtood than cf his whole Church: elf 
Chriſt muſt have as many bodies as the Church hath particy- 
Jar congregations. 
Secondly, The miniſterial office was in being before any parti. 
lar congregations were gathered : for Chriſt upon his aſcen- 
lion'' to glory gave theſe gifts ro men 5; and the Apoſtles 
were impowered by Chriſt before his Aſcenſion ; either 
then they were no Church officers, or if they were. fo, they 
could have no other Correlare , but the whole body of 
the Church of God then lying under the power of darknefy, 
a few perſons excepted. Thirdly , Becauſe the main deſign 
of appointing a Goſpel Miniſtry was the converſion of Hea. 
thens and Infidels : and if theſe be the proper object of the 
miniſterial funCtion; then the office muſt have reference to 
the whole Church of Chriſt; elſe there could be no part of 
that office performed towards thoſe who are not yet.convert- 
ed. Fourthly, Elſe a Miniſter- can perform no office he- 
longing to him as ſuch, beyond the bounds of his particular 
congregation , and-ſo-can-neither preach nor_ adminiſter the 
Sacraments to any other but within the bounds of his own par- 
ticular place. and people. . Fsfthly, Becauſe Miniſters by bap- 
tizing do admit men 'into the Catholick viſible Church, ( elle 
a man muſt be. baptized again every time he removes from one 
Church to another )'and none can admit beyond: what their 
office doth extend to; therefore it- is evident that every parti 
cular paſtor of a Church hath a relation to the whole Church; 


"To which purpoſe onr former obſervatian- is of great uſt, 
viz, that. particular Congregations are not-of ' Gods primay 
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fxednefs of particular Paſtors to their ſeveral places for the 
er conveniency of the Church ; every Paſtor of a Church 

then hath a relation to the whole Church ; and that which hin- 
ders him from the exerciſe of this power , 1s not 
ary unlawfulneſs in the thing , bur the Jung of 
order and conveniency in the Church of God. This 
being premiſed , I ſay, Secondly, That the officers of the 
Church may in a peculiar manner attribute a larger and more 
extenſive power to. ſome particular perſons for the more 
convenient exerciſe of their common power. We have ſeen 
already that their power extends to the care of the Churches . 
in common; that the reſtraint of this power is a matter of or- 
der and decency in the Church of God ;- Now in matters of 
common concernment, .without all queſtion it is not unlawful 
when the Church judgeth-it moſt for edification, to grant to 
ſome the executive part of that power, which is originally and. - 
fundamentally common to them all. For our- better under- - 
ſtanding of this, we muſt conſider a twofold power belonging 
to Church-officers,, -4 power of order , and 4 power of jursſds- 
them ; for in-every Presbyter , there are ſome things inſepa». 
rably joyned to his funCtion, and belonging to every one in his 
perſonal capacity , both in au primo., and in aftu ſecundo, 
both as to the right and power to do it, and the exerciſe and: 
execution of that power, ſoch are Preaching the Word, viſiting 
the ſick, adminiftring Sacraments, &c, but there are other. 
things which every Presbyter hath an aptitude, anda jms to in: 
als primo, but the limitation and exerciſe of that power doth 
belong to the Church in common, and belong not to any one: 
perſonally, but by a further power of choice or delegation to- 
t, ſuch 1s the power of viſiting Churches , taking.care that 
particular Paſtors diſcharge their duty ; ſuch is the power of © 
ordination and Church'cenſures, and making rutes for decen- - 
in the Church; this is that we call the power of jursſdiftion. 
Now this latter. power, though it belongs habitually and 5 
alu primo to every Presbyter ;, yet» being. about - matters of- - 
publick and common concernment z ſome further authority 
n a Church conſtiruted is- neceſſary beſides the power . of. 
oder; and when this power, either by couſent of the Paſtors 
o the Church, or by the- appointment of a Chriſtian Magj- 

| C63, ſtrate Þ 


—— 
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ſtrate, or both, 1s deyolyed-to ſome particular, perſons, though 
quoad aptitudinem the power xemain in every Presbyter , yet 


qnoad executionom it belongs to thoſeqwho are io appointed, 

Pe Eccleſia And therefore Camero determines . that Onginatio- nou fs Ae 

in Mat. 18, ftore quatenus paſtor eſt , ſed quatenuu ad rempus ſmpularen 

15. T0". 1. authoritatem obtinet, i. e. That Ordination doth not belon 

2.."+F to the power of orderbut to the power of juriſdiction, A 

: therefore is ſubject to poſitive. reſtraints, by prudential de. 

terminations, By this we may underſtand how lawful the 

- exerciſe of an Epiſcopal power may be in the Church of God, 

ſuppoſing an equality in all Church officers as to the power of 

order. And how incongruoully they ſpeak, who ſuppoſing 

an equality in the Presbyters of Churches at firſt, do cry out, 

that the Church takes upon her the, office of Chriſt, if ſhe 

delegates any to a more peculiar exerciſe of the power of 

juriſdiftion, | 

S. 13, Thelaſt thing pleaded why an immutable form of Church 

Government muſt be laid down in Scripture, is from the per- 

fettion and ſufficiency of the Scriptures ; becauſe otherwiſe tht 

Scriptures would be condemned of imperfettion. But, this will 

receive an eaſie diſpatch : For, Firſ# , The. controverlie 

about the perfection of the Scriptures , is not concerning an 

Ss eſſential or integral perfeCtion , but a pecfetion ratiove fuus 

tage. ad © effetunm in order to its end: now the end of it is to.bean 

Script.ſacr. adequate rule of faith and manners, and ſufficient to bring 

c4p.24-$-3- men to falyation 5 which it is ſufficiendly acknowledged to 

be, if all things neceſſary to be belieyed or practiſed be cop- 

tained in the Word of God; now that-which we aflert not 

to be fully laid down in Scripture g- is not pleaded to bg-any 

ways neceſlary , nor. to be a matter of, faith ,, but ſomething 

left to the Churches liberty ; but here it is aid by ſome, that 

this is adding to:the Law of God, "which deſtrays the Scriptures 

perfection: therefore 1 anſwer, Secondly, Whatever 4s done 

with an opinion 'of the neceſlity of doing ;1it ,: deſtroys the 
Scriptures perfection if it be not: contained in It: 

were to make jt an imperfect rule; and.in this ſenſe eyery 

additio tens is additio corrumpens , becauſe. it takes away 

from the perfection of the rule which-it is added to; and thus 

Popiſh traditions are deſtruCtive of the Scriptures _—_ 
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Bit the doing of any thing not poſitively determined in Scri- 
pture, not looking upon it as a thing weare bound to do from 
the neceſſity of the thing, and obſerving the general rules of 
Scripture in the doing it, is far from deſtroying the perfeCi- 
on or ſufficiency of the Word of God.Thirdly, All eſſentials of 
Church Government are contained clearly: in Scripture : The 
eſſentials of Church Government, are ſuch as are neccflary to 
the preſervation of ſuch a ſociety as the Church is ; now aff 
theſe things have been not only granted, but proyed to be con- 
tained in Scripture z but whatever is not ſo neceſſary in its (elf, 
can only become neceſlary by vertue of Gods expreſs command, 
and what is not ſo commanded, is accidental and circumſtan- 
tial, and a matter of Chriſtian liberty, and ſuch we aſſert the 
form of Church Government to be. It is not our work to en- 
quire, why God hath determined ſome things that might ſeem 
more circumſtantial than this, and left other things at liberty, 
but whether God bath determined theſe things or no. Which 
determination being once cleared , makes the thing ſo com- 
manded neceſſary as to our obſervance of it : but if no ſuch thing 
be made appear, the thing remains a matter of liberty, and ſo- 
theScriptures perfection as to neceſſaries in order to ſalvation, 
sno ways impeached by it. So much now for the neceſſity of 
Chiriſts determining the particular form of Goyernment : we 
now proceed to the conſideration of Chriſts ations, whether 
by them the form of Church Goyernment is determined or go? 


The Divine right of Pan fl. 


CHAP. V. 


Whether any of Chriſts aftions have determined the form of Guy, 
ment. All power in Chriſts hands for Governing 'bis Church 
what order Chriſt took in order thereto when he was in the 
world. Calling Apoſtles the firſt attion reſpeFing outward 
Government ;, the name and office of Apoſtles cleared ;, an « 
quality among them proved diving our Saviours life. Peter 
not made Monarch of the Church by Chriſt. The Apoſtle 
power over the ſeventy D:ſciples conſidered , with the nam 
and quality of their office , Matth. 20. 25, 26, 29. layge 
ly diſcifſed and explained. It makes not all inequality in 
Church officers unlawful , by the difference of Apoſtles and 
Paſtors of Churches. Matth. 1S. is. How far that d+ 
termines the form of Church Government. No evidence of any 
exatt order for Church Government from thence , Matth. 16. 
15, 16, 17, 18. conſidered how far that concerns the Govers 
ment of the Church. 


| Lb conſidered and anſwered the Arguments which 
pI. are brought, why Chriſt muſt determine the particular 
form of Goyernment : Our next task will be to enquire unto 
thoſe attions of out Saviour which are conceived to have any 
plauſible aſpeR cowards the 'ſetling the form of Government 
in his Church. And were it not that men are generally 0 
- wedded to an hypotheſis they - have once drunk in by thepre- 
valency of intereſt or education; we might have been ſuper. 
ſeded from our former labour, but that men are ſo ready to 
think that opinion to-be moſt neceſſary, which they are mol 
in loye with, and have appeared moſt zealous for, Men are 
loth to be perſwaded that-they have ſpent ſo much breath to 
ſo little purpoſe, and have been ſo hot and eager for ſome 
what, which at laſt appears to be a maxter of Chriſtian liberty. 
Therefore we find very few that have been ever very 

in the maintaining or promoting any matter of opinion, 
have laid more weight upon it, than it would really bear; kl 
men ſhould think, that with all their ſweat and toil, they = 
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heat the air, and break their teeth 1n cracking/a out; /withia' 
hole in it ; which if chey had been ſo wiſe as to diſcern before, 
might have ſaved their pains for ſomewhat which would 
have better recompenced them: But thus it generally fares 
with men ; they ſuck in principles. according as intereſt and 
| education: diſpoteth then, ' whuch! being ance inz/' haveithe 
wer advantage. of inſiauating themſelyes-into_che underſtanding, 
ud, and thereby raiſe a prejudice againſt what ever :comes' to di- 
os ſturd chem 5 which prejudice . being the. Tellow-jarordiſe of 
whe the ſoul, leayes ſuch a tin&ure upon the eyes-of .the .under- 
"ne ſindjog, that till-it be cured of that /exifn, it cannot diſcern 
"a things in their proper colours... Now this +Prejudiceais raided 
Fr by hothing. more ſtrongly, than when the opinion:received is 
Fq entertained upon a-prelumption, that there is' a. Dowine ſtamp 
and preſs upon it, though no ſuch Effgier be. diſcernable 

F, there. Hence come all the feyeral cooemia g patties about 
* Church Government; equally to plead. an; intereſt in this! Fus 
> WH Divines, and-whatever opinion they have: eſpnſedp theyipre- 
ſeatly conceive it to be of no Jeſs than (Divine. Extradt arid 
Original. And/as it ſometimes was with greatperſonages 
among the He arbens, when their miſcarriages were diſcern- 
able to the eye ofthe:warld, the better topalliate themamong 
the vulgar, they gave themſelves out to be impregnated by 
ſomtaf their. adorett Deities; 1[ſoobfearic Hath deen/ ainbng 
ſome whoſe Religion ſhould have: taught them better things, 
when cither fa&tion, deſign, or” intereſt, hath formed ſome 
conceptions. within them fuitable thereunto, to-make them 
the more paſſable tothe world, they are brought forth under 
the pretence of. Divinetruths!: 'Far be it from 'me 'to::charge 
any ſincere , . homble , fobec Chriſtians with an offence of: 10 
ligha nature, who'yerniay be poſſefſed with fome- miſtakes 
and ay 0p of this nature 3 but theſe are only wrought 
on by the ,Vaſters of parties; who know,” unleſs they fly. ſo 
bigh, they ſhall never hit-chegame they aim at. This is moſt 


ated. af. A a. TT 4 © | 


rs 9rd m the Fattors. for the -Roman Omniporency'! (& 
Padla; the fifth was: cali” d\Onyuporentis' Pentificia Confervi- 
%r:) they who ſee nor that lintereft and Fattion-/upholds that 
Cart rather than Church, ''may well be preſumed r6 be hood- 
#inked with-more:than + faich-; and yet if we be- 
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* lieve the great ſupporters of that intereſt, the, power: 
plead for is plainly given them from Chriſt himſelf, 


and not only offer to prove that. is was ſo, but that i 
was nor conliltent with the wildom of Chriſt thar it 

be otherwiſe. Leſt | ſhould ſeem. to wrong thoſe of any re. 
ligion, hear what the author of the Gloſs upon the Extreny. 
Laxts |({o-ithey tay well be called ) faith ro this purpoſe, 
applying that place of our Saviour, all power is given to me in 
heaven and earth, Mautth.28. 18. to the Pope, adds theſe 
words, Non wideretur Dominus diſcreru fuifſe; ut cum. reus. 
rentia ejus loquar, miſt unicum poſt ſo talem | vicarian. reliquiſſr, 
gud: hec omnia poſſet. We lice by 'tiiis what blaſphemies men 
may run into, when they argue from rheir- private farkies 
andopinions, to what muſt be done by the Law of Chriſt, It 
therefore becomes all.ſober Chriſtians impartially 40: inquire 


what Chriſt hath done, and to ground their opinions —_ 


on that, without: any ſuch pretumptuous:intruſions) in 
Counſels of Heaven. /: We here therefore rake! our leave. of 
the difpute ,, why i was .neceſſary a form of Gorerameit 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed, and now cnter upon a ſurvey of thoſe 
grounds which aretaken from any -paſſagesof our 'Sayiour, 
_—_ produced as a foundation" for any particular 
orms:  :: | 1 23YL1 n 1/5111 tings 
- -:fhall not Rand to-prove that Chriſt: as Aediaror bath all 
the pawer. over the Charch in.his own hands,” it being a thi 
ſo evident from Scripturey. and fo. beyond all diſpute wi 
thoſe whom 1 have to deal with. © In which reſpect hes 
the only head of the Church, and izom whomall diyine-right 
for authority/in the Church muſt. be derived. | Which-right 
can arife only from ſome ations or Laws of Chriſt, » which'we 
therefore now ſearchiinto. The firſt publickaCtionof Crit 
after his folemn entrance upon his-office, which can-be tor 
ceived to have any. reference to- the Government-of his 
Church,. was the calling the Apeſt/es. In.whom (for our het 
ter methodizing this 'diſcourie,. we ſhall :obſerve:theſe 
three ſeveral ſteps. Firſt, When: they were called 'to-b 
Chriſts Diſciples. ' Second'y, When Chriſt ſent them out with 
2 power of miracles. Thirdly, When he gave them their ful 
Cemnuſlion of actingwithApoltolical power all the on” 
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the Apoſtles did' not enjoy Jo great power when they were 
diſciples, as when they.were ſent abroad by Chriſt”; neither had 
they any proper power of Church-Government after that 
ſending torth, till after Chriſts reſurrection, when Chriſt told 
them all power was put into his hands, and therefore gave them 
full commiſſion to go and preach the G gel to all nations, The 
fpthen we obſerve 1n the Apoltles towards their power 

of Church-Government;/ was in their firſt calling to be Diſci- 
ples. Two ſeyeral calls are obſerved in Scripture concerning 
the Apoſtles; the ficſt was more general , when they 
werecalled only to follow Chriſt; the ſecond more ſpecial 
when Chriſt told them what he called them to, and ſpecified 
and deſcribed their office to them, by telling them he would 
make them Fiſhers of Aden. We' ſhall indeavour to di. 
geſt the order of their calling as clearly and as briefly as we 
can, Our bleſſed Saviour abour the thirtieth year of his age 
folemaly entering upon the diſcharge of his prophetical office 
iomaking known himſelf to be the trove Aeſias to the world, 
tomake his appearance more publick, goes to Jordan, and is 
there baptized of JFob# 3 preſently affer the is 'led up by the 
Pirit into the wilderneſs, where he continued forty dayes. 
19 this ſpace of time Fohn removes from Fordan and comes 
0 the other ſide to Bethabaraz, thither Chriſt comes to Fohr: ; 
Jo not only owns Chriſt himſelf, but tells his diſciples this 
nas he into whoſe name he had baprized them. Upon this,two 
of Johns diſciples leave their Maſter and follow Chriſt. Theſe 
twoare the firſt diſciples we ever read our Saviour had 1 
whereof the one was Andrew, Peters brother, ' and the other 
probably conceived to be Fohn-.( it being hiscuſtom to con» 
ceal his name when he ſpeaks of himſelf) Andrew calls his 
brother Petey 5 Chriſt next day calls Philip, Philip tie finds 
Nathaniel. © And'this as far as we read, was the firſt number 
of Chriſts diſciples. Here we find two or three gathered to- 
ſtther in the name of Chriſt, and Chriſt (truly) n the 
mdf} of them, Theſe diſciples it appears ſtaid with Chriſt 
lometime, for they went with him tothe marriage in Cana - 
and after went up with him to. Ferwſalem, ' when many pro- 
feſſed tobe his diſciples; from' thence he-goes into Fudea', 
Dd 2 where 
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Mar. 29. 
18, 194 


Luke 3.24 


MAat.3.13, 
Mat. 4+ 1. 


Joh. t. 29. 
Joh. 1.37. 
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John 3-22: Where he gathers many diſciples, and baptizeth them, - Arg 
John 4.1. this he returns with his diſciples by the way of Samaria '\lto 
Galilee: and theſe diſciples being nowagain at home,in proja. 

bility did return for their livelihood to their old imployments 

for ſome {mall gime, Chriſt having not yet commanded them 

to forſake all and follow him. Not long after (about a years 

ipace from the firſt calling them ) Feſ#s being in.Galike goes 

Luke 5. 1. U© the lake of, Garer.artth, there he, finds Andremand Peter 
Marth 4. fiſhing: after the miracle there wrovght,/ he:then n/a more 
ans An Ro ſolemn manner calls them to leave ;their imployment, ' for he 
dM 1 had: deligned them for a greatcr, which was to beFiſhers 
af men. Whereby our Saviour exprefſeth the care, | pains; 
diligence, deſign and end of the Miniſteriab fundtion' he þad 
appointed: them - for. ; Andrew and- Peter: preſently leaveiall 
and fojlow Chriſt ; the like do James and Joh mhom:they met 
with a little further upon the ſhore. And now thoſe who 
were before but as common diſciples,are admitted into a bigh- 
er order and bred up by Chriſt as perſons.deſigned for an-ig 
ployment of ſa high'a nature. We fee here a; of 
making 3 dguble call-of the Apoſtles; elſe it were: 

- to reconetle! the narration of Jahn with: the other. Evangeliſts 
ROY Re Therefore Auguſtine thinks their firſt being with Chrif in Joby, 
ap wasonly for preſent ſatisfaction who he was, which afſoon as 
1,249.17. ey underſtood; and admired, they returned to their ownhs 
* bitations. Thamas, he makes three ſeveral callings of: then, 

'»{ the firſk ad agvitionem Gr familigritaem which iv thas: ih Jobs; 

the fecond .ad .Diſcipulatym that ſpoken, of! in;Luke | 5,11, the 

third, ad adheſionem, Matt. 4. 18. Matk 1:16- But I ſeend 

Y.caſath. Teaſon to make the ſtory in- Luke to be different fromthat of 
exer.inBar, Jdatthew and Marks the former ſome ſay was weratio al þþ 
13 1'. dem, a general preparatory call to the latter 5/ the-latter nas 
"ea We wocatio ad munus fg ſftokcam: although they were nat choſento 
Eccleſ, 71, Þ& Apoltles till afterwards,:yet now Chriſt made them Cand 
1.3.2.P, Aates of the Apoſtleſhip,& amicos interieris admiſſionis, in order 


4i- _ to that. great imployment he had deſigned them for. Fur 
Chemni'44 ther we muſt take notice that from the time of the Baptiſm 


-- + of John, 


| the Apoſtles did generally continue with Cinft,. 
which appears from the qualification. of an Apoſtle given by 
Peter atihe choice. of Matthias ; ' Of thoſe men which have can. 
pames 
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fee 


ons #1, beginning from the baptiſm of John, unto the ſame 
dry he was taken up from us. The trength of which teſtimony 
$impregnable for proving that theApoltles did generally con- 
tinge with Chriſt after their being called to follow him ; but 
that time from the baptifm of Fab» muſt nor be taken ſtriftly;; 
ſoc many of the Apoftlesr, as Matthew, &s. were not called 


(hemnitins conjectures, our Saviour proceeds to a ſolemn 


ints us with the ends of Chriſt chooſing them. Firſt, that 
"tkey might continually attend upon him the betterto be fitted 
for their imployment afterwards; which he exprefſeth, when he 
adds,that he might ſend them out to preach,and to give them 
pojrer overDevils and diſeaſes,to caſt out the one,and to cure 
tie other. Their aCtual ſending our was not ( ſay ſome) till 
half a year aſter,which is the ſtory related by Xare. 1071.near a 
twelve month ( ſay others )* but- preſently npon'their choice 
Criſt wakes the Sermon in theMount,as appears by'comparing 
Lake 6.17, 20, with Matr.s. rt. wherein among other things our 
&yiour takes occaſion to declare their dury to them, telling 
them, they were the Lighr of the wor[d,&tc. Which he doth the 
more.to fit them for the diſcharge of their imployment. 
Having thus laidtheſe things together about the Apoſtles ; 
lrom their firft calling to the'time of their miſſion, we ſhall 
take notice of theſe things from them, which may relate to the 
office which the Apoſtles were called to, and to the Govern- 
ment of the Church by them, Firſt, we here obſerve that 
carSaviour no ſooner began to preach the Goſpel. himſelf, 
bot he made ' choice of ſome perſons as a peculiat order of 
Wen for the propagation of the Goſpel in the-world, + The 
peculiarity of the funCtion. of. a Goſpel Miniſtry under 
Chriſt was, we ſee,. deſigned from Chriſts firſt publick appea- 
Race in his office : he might have left the Apoſtles in the 
common order of Diſcipler,had he not intended an office in his 
Church diſtin and peculiar from all other imployments ; 
adthercfore it is obferyable that Chriſt did not catl the Apo» 
Dd 3 files, 
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-d with us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out AfS1. 21, 


22. 


ſometime after. About four months after Chriſts more Harmon. 
of ſolemn calling the Apeflex, ar: the time of Pertecoft, as 547+ 59 


oice of them into their offices, which is deſcribed by Luke 6. wc, 
13. after he had prayed the wholenight before. v. 12. Mark, he 14, 15. 
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files off from their other imployments, till he deſigned to 
make them Apoſtles; before, when they were only private 
Diſciples, they did follow their imployments at ſome time; 
{till ; but when. he calls them to be Fiſhers of Men, he bids them 
leave all and follow. him, Secondly, We take notice of the 
admirable wiſdom of our Saviour in the choice he made ofthe 
perſons for firſt founding his Church ; and the means he uſed 
to fit them for it. The perſons were luch as were moſt ſuitable 
to his deſign, the means fuch as were moſt ſuitable to the 
perſons. The perſons were ſuch, who by reaſon ot the known 
meannelſs of their condition, and ſuppoſed weakneſs of abili- 
ties, were the fitteſt to convince the world, that the dodtrine 
which they preached was not the product of humane wiſdom, 


but the expreſs Image and charafter of Divine truth ;, whoſe « 


nakedneſs and ſimplicity would gain more upon mens belief 


 bythepower which accompanied the preaching of it, than 


1 Cor.2.5, 


the molt refined and ſublimated notions of their wiſe men 

ſhould do, managed with the greateſt ſabtilty and prudence 

by the maintainers of them. Chriſ# would make. men ſe 

that his doftrine ſtood not in either ofthe wiſdom or 

power of men,to defend or propagate it ; and therefore made 

choice of the moſt unlikely inſtruments for that end; that men; 
faith ſhould not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, but in the power 7d 
God.But withal wearetotake notice of Chrilts admirable wit 
dom in the means he uſed to ficand qualifie them for tlie firſ 
builders of his Church ; for although: the power and <ſhcaty 
of their Preaching was wholly from, God, -and not from them- 
ſelves, yet our Saviour doth not preſently upon his calling 
them, place them in the higheſt office he intended them for, 
but proceeds gradually with thefn, and keeps them a long 
time under his own cye and inſtruftion, before he ſends them 
abroad : and that for two ends chiefly ; Firſt,. To. be witneſſes 
of his \«Ftions. Secondly , © To be Auditors of his doftrine 
Firſt, To be witnelles of his ations, which was looked on 
by the Apoſtles, as the moſt neceſſary qualication for an 
Apoſtle in "the place fore-citzd, As 1. 21, 22. Peter ll 
himſelf a witneſs of the ſufferings of Chriſt, 1 Pet. 5, 1. Jon 
jaith, that which was from the aomide, which we have head, 
which me have ſeen with our eyes, which we have looked «164 
if 
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and our hands have handled of the-Word of life, that which we 
have ſeen and beard, declare we unto you, 1 Joh. 1. 1, 3. wherc- 
by the credsbulity of the Goſpet was lufficiently evidenced ro 
the world, when the chicf Preachers of it ſpoke nothing bur 
what their own ſenſcs were witnelles of, both as to the do- 
Arine and aftionsof Chriſt; and therefore is no wayes cre- 
dible, they ſhould be. deceived themlelves in what they ſpoke; 
and more improbable they would deceive others, whoſe 5n- 
tzreſt lay wholly upon the wth of the doCtrine which they 
Preacked; for by the very Preaching of that doctrine they 
rob themſelves of all the comforts of life, and expoſed them- 
{elves to a thouſand mileries in this life ;- 1o that unleſs their 
dotrine was true in order to another life, they were guilty of 
the greateſt ſolly this world eyer heard of. Weleec what 
care our Saviour took to ſatisfie the reaſons of men concern- 
ing the credibility of his doftrine, when the perſons he ime 
ployed in the founding a Church upon it , were only ſuch as 
were intimately converſant with the whole life, doctrine, and 
works of him from whom they received itz and thereby we 
cannot ſuppoſe any ignorance in them concerning the things 


_ ſpoke, and leſt men ſhould miſtruſt they might bave a. 
's 


n to impoſe on others, he made their faithfulneſs appear,, 
by their expoſing themſelves to any hazards to make good the 
truth of what they Preached. Eſpecially, having ſuch. a 
Divine power accompanying them in the miracles wrought 
by them, which were enough to perſyade any rational men 
that they came upon a true Embaſſie , who carried ſuch 
cedentials along with them, Another end of our Sayiours, 
training up his Apoſtles ſo long- in his School before he ſent 
them abroad, was, that they might be auditors of his do- 
Qrine, and fo might learn themſelyes before they taught 
others. Chriſt was nofriend to thoſe haſty births which run 
abroad with the ſhell on their heads no, alchoogh it was in 
his power to confer the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, as well at 
their firſt entrance into Diſcipleſhip as 5 Maus dirt we ſee 
henurtures and trains them up gradually, 4edching, them as 
Quntilian would have. Maſters do, Gutratim, acquainting 
themnow with one, then wirh another of the Myſteries of the 


Goſpel, - Chriſt. doth not. overwhelm them with fioods and 
tOLcentss 
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torrents of diſcourſes, but gently drops now one thing tit 
them, then another, by which way ſuch narrow-moythe 
velſels would be the ſooneſt fled. Yea our Saviour ve 
ſach an $eyo a as the Greek Fathers call it, ſuch a' prudent 
temper in in{tructing them, thar it is matter of juſt admiration 
to' confider under how great and ſtupendions ignorance of 
the main points of redemption CON death and reſurte. 
&tion, and the nature of Chriſts Kingdom ) they diſcovered, 
after they had been.ſome years underChriſts Tutorage. And ye 
fee what induſtry and diligence was uſed 1a the training yp of 
thoſe for the Apoſtieſhip, who were in an immetiate way ſen 
out by Chriſt. And- it is' yery probable that upon the fit 
ſending abroad they taught not by immediate revelation, bat 


_only what jo had learned from Chriſt during theit being 


Plal.84. 7+ 


Amo$9.14- 


E $.4. 


Diſciples, either from the amnad; at Athens, by w 


with him. Whence we ſee what a ſubordination: there is in 
acquired parts, labour, and induſtry, 'ro the teachings ag 
mſpirations of the Divine Spirit ;z our Saviour looked not on 
his labour as loft, atthough afterwards the Unttion from th 
Holy one ſhogld teach them all things. It was Chriſts deſign to 
have' them go 11-—MR VNS from frength to ſftrenh , 
a domo ſanttuarii in domum doftrine, -as the. Chaldee Para 
renders that place, from one School of learning to another.” Ai 
vnder the Law even thoſe that waited ſor the Ruach haktpdeh, 


the inſpiration of the Divine Spirit, were brought up'Hl the-. 


Schools'of the Prophers under-4nſtraftion there ; which wa 
the place where they lay expeCting the gentle gale of the 
Holy Spirit tocarry them forth, which was the ground 
Amos his complaint, that he was neither 4' Prophet, nor the ſu 


- of a Prophet ;; by which it ſeemy*evident that Gods ordinary 
"courſe was to take fome-of the ſons"of* the Prophers oit 


of the Colledges where they lived, and'imploy them in the Pro- 
phetical office, But of this largely ct{ewhere. . Sch a 
School of the Prophets did our Saviour now erect, wherew 
heentred his Diſciptes-as Scholars, and educated them in 
order to the office he intended them for. 

The next thing we take notice of, is che name and nature 
of that office which Chriſt catl'd them ro. They who dere 
the uſe of the name of Apottles as applyed by eh 
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the Maſters of ſome ſhips were call'd, as the ſhips dmwor, Suides 

or from Heſychim his 45a, which he interpretsownaganer, nv. 

or from the '«n644%p/ inthe, ſenſp:; of the Civil Lew, which ng of 
lignihe the dimiſfory: letters; granted for appeals 3' or from ** ve 
the Jewiſh Mrv2W as thereby were underſtood thoſe <maau Con”. 
as Epipbanius-calls thera, who were; as Aſſeſſors and Coun- * fronites. 
ſecllors to the-Patriarch, of 'the Jews, at Teiberias 314jr thoſe 

Officers who .wert ent up and down. by" the Farriarch to 

gather up tenths, firth fxuirs, and ſuch other things. 3 who are 

call'd thence Apgſtoli in the Codex Tbeod. tit, de Fudeis ;, alt £45: 15. tir. 
theſe I ſay do £qually loſe their labour, and: run far to fetch 6. 
that which might be found much gearer home; Our Saviour 

taking the word from common uſe, but applying.it in aſpec- 

cial manner to a--peculiar {enſe, which is the-cuftom'of the - 
Scriptuxes 3 The original of the woxd propetly- imports ſuch 

25 are imployed by commitſion from another for the diſpatch 


' of ſome buſineſs in his name. So Caſaubon (who was ſuffi- E rercit.14- 


ciently able to judge of the uſe of a Greek: word) I communi 5*% 4 
Grecorum uſu dmz»0u dicebantur certi homjnes, qui \negotis 
gerendi gat, magis.quam deferendi nuntii, - aliqua mitteban- 
txr. And ſo-it-is taken, Job 1 3: 16, yd aniox& peilur ry 
mui] durir, He that is ſent is not greater than he that 
ſent him, Thence Epapbroditus when imployed upon a ſpeciat 
meſſage to Paxl in the; name; of the Churches, is calFd 
«n+ war, Phil, 2.25. which we tranſlate your' meſſen- 


* ger. And fo Titus and; the:two.other ſent-to-the, Church: of 


Corinth to gather their charity; are; call'd «n50a07 Ivcannoy, 2 Cor.8.23, 
the meſſengers of the Churches, Thence| Poul: fully renders 
the import and ſenſe of. the word 'Apoſile: by *rvofeoydp, 
2 Corinth, 5.20, We ati as Ambaſſadgrs for Ghrift, To/which 
purpoſe it is, obſeryable that the Septuagint (whoſe Greek is 
molt tollowed by the New Tcfiament,) do tender the word' 
12U when it vgnities! to. ;imploy a meſſenger: upon'ſpecial! 
ſervice, by «Tower, as.1 Kings 21-1 1—>ro—— 1 King. 12+ 
18, Exod, 4. 30. and the very word #n«a@-is uſed in this 
ſenſe, 1 King, 14. 6, wheae Abjgab (aith;' I am «mivaa®r ors: 
"\ a2anges, 4. ſad meſſenger #0 1bee.; For thus ſaiuh the Lord: 
Whereby the full ſenſc/and importance of the word: Apofitte 
appears to be, 006 Got isaployes by « proxlie a: 
c om 
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from him that hath authority over him for -the doing ſornd 
ſpecial ſervice. Thus wete-Chrifts diſciple$ealled Apoliles! 
from the#mmediate commiſſion! which/they had from Chrit 
for the diſcharge of' that work which: heimployed' them"in; 
Thence our Saviour makes uſe of the word ſending in the 
proper and peculiar ſenſe when: he gives the Apoſtles their 
commiſſions,” in thoſe remarkable words of Chriſt 'to them, 
As the'Father hath; ſent me; ven ſo ſend I you. Joh. 2; 21, 
Whereby- onr'' Saviour delegates his power and authority 
which he had as DoQtor of the Church, to his Apoſtles, - up- 
on his leaving the world; not in a privetive way, ſo asto 
deſtroy his own authority over the Church; but in a cumulz- 
tve'wa), 'inyelting them with that authority which they had 
not before, for -both 'teeching/ and' governing” the Charch 
No argument 'then can be draw for the right or-form of 


Church-Government from Chrifts ations towards his diſci- . 


ples before the laſt and-full commiſſron was ' given unto 
them becauſe they- had/-no power of Church-Government 
befare thao thiſey':t 5 1155S 5H hn hors EB Av Rt 

. Which will'be further cleared; if we* confider tcl firſt 
Endipg' out; ſpoken of! Math. ro. x,'-Mark's. 7; Likeg. t: 
Several things 'lie-in: our way to be obſerved-in refcrence to 
this Miſfox of: th& Apoſtles. - Fixft, thatthough the Apoſtles 
had been now for: (ome competent'time, 'not ondy- called to 
their office; but ſolemnlycchoſerto it5: yet* | 
thattthoy did ever:exerciſe that offieetill' now'they* were ſer 


- - forth by-Chriſt;-- "Phey- remained 'Rl'at'Chriftsctect, learn: 
ivg for theis own inſiruftion, andfitting themſelves for their - . 


future-imployment, and thought: it-no-inconveniencs while 
they layfor 8 windy» to-Jay-ib ſufficient lading/and proviſion 
for/their) voyage, *'Baptize indeed they: did *before Fob: 44 2: 
but that'Þ fuppoſe was done by- thenr by an [mmediatepre- 
{tot-oxder/ from [Chriſt hiniſclf! being by'as' the chief in the 
aftion,z thence Chriſt in oneplaceis (aid to 245g In/A 2, 
and yetihe is ſaid Hot to baptire,: but his diſciples, - Fobn 4.2. 


Chrittdid:it 'autboritd#3oMly; the-difeipies mimifterzaly,” Yet 


iE'welhonld grant the &ilciples dH thiem baptize* as private 
men afterithexeceived caſtorneofithe-Jews; (among; whom 
only..a: Confefſks. trigm \weas'\ requilite- to: baptize x proſe- 
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lyte) this doth not at all:take off from the peculiarity of a 
function both to'preach- and- baptize, ' becauſe as yet the Go- 
ſpel Miniſtry was-not inſtituted; and therefore what might 
be lawful before reſtraint, doth- not follow it ſhould be 6 
after: when all thoſe ſcattered rayes and beams which 
were diſperſed abroad before , were gathered into the 
miniſterial office upon Chriſts appointing it, as that great 
Hemifpbere of light in the Creation was after {wallowed upin 
the body of the Sun. i But now were the Apoſtles firſt ſent 
out to preach, 'and now God firſt begins t6 null the Jewiſh 
Miniftery, and ſet up another inſtead of it, and takes good 


that threatning :' that he was againſt the Shepherds, and would & z.ck3410. 


require the flock, at-their hand and cauſe them to ceaſe to fted the 
flock,. &c, Here then we have the firſt” excrciſe of the Apy- 
(les Miniſtery, for. which-we ſee befides their former cali and 
choice, particular miffion was after neceſſary. Secondly 
we obſerve that the-imployment- Chriſt ſent them upon 
now, was only a temporary imploymet, confined as to work 
and place, and not the tull ApoſtolicaÞWork:+ * The want of 
conlidering and underſtanding this, hath been the ground of 
very many miſtakes among'tmen, when they argue from the 
occalional precepts here given the Apoſtles, as from a ſtand- 
ing perpetual rble for a'/Goſpel Miniftry :'' Whereas our Sa- 
viour only ſuited theſe inftruQions to the preſent caſe; and the 
nature and condition of the Apoſtles [preſent imployment, 
which wasnot to preach the Goſpel up and down themnſelyes, 
but to be as fo mairy -Fobn Baptifts to call pebple to the hear- 
ing of Chrift himfelt 3 and therefore the do&rine they were 


to preach was the ſame with his, the Kingdom of Heaven is at Matth. ea 


band, whereby it appears their doQtrine was only preparato- 
ry to Chit ; it beingonly to raiſe up higher expeRations of 
the Goſpel-ſtate undes the"Meſftss 3, and theſe were they whom 


the King now ſent into the bigh-wayes to invite men to the mar- Marth: 22 


riage feaſt and to bid them to come into bim, This was the only 
preſent imployment of the Apoſiles in their firſt miſſion : 
in which they were confined to the Cities of ' Fudea,that they 
might have the firſt refafal of the 'Goſpel offers. This miffion 
then being (occaſional, limited, and temporary, can' yield no 
toundation for any thing perpetwal to be buile upon It. 

Ec 2 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, we obſerve that thoſe whom Chriſt imployed inthe 
tilt diſperſing the Goſpel abroad, were furniſhed wichargy- 
ments ſufficient to evince.not only. the credibility, bat the cer. 
tain truth of what they preached. Therefore Chrilt when he 
now. {ent them out, gave them ifenay mv rwy,not only a meer 
power to work miracles, but a right conferred on them to doe it 2; 
the Apoſtles of Chriſt. Theſe werc the Credentials whichthe 
Apoſtles carried along with them,” to ſhew from whom they 
derived their power, and by whoſe authority they ated. And 
theſe were the moſt ſuitable to them, as making it appear 
that a divine preſence went along with them, and therefore 
they could not falfifie tothe world in whatthey declared unto 
them 3 which was the beſt way for them toevidence the truth 
of their doctrine, becauſe it; was not to. be diſcovered by 
the evidence of the things themſelves, butt depended upon 
the teſtimony of the Author, and therefore the only way to 
confirm the truth of the docrine, was to confirm the credis 
bility of the Author,which was beſt done by doing ſomething 
above what the-power of nature could:reach unto. And this 
was. the prerogative of the Apoſtles in their: firft miſſion 
above Jeb the Baptiſt : for of him it is ſaid that he did no 
miracle, Fowrthly ,' we'-obſerve that the Apoſtles in this 
mifſion were inveſted in ng power'over the' Church, nor in 
any ſuperiority of order one over another, The firltis evident, 
becauſe Chriſt did-not now-ſend them abroad togatherChurs 
ches, but only. to call perfons tothe doQrine of the Meſa; 
and while Chriſt was in the-world aniong them, heretainedall 
Church power and authority in his own hand. - When this 
temporary miflion expired; the Apofiles Iivedas privateper- 
ſons. ſtill under Chriſts Futorage]: and-we never read them 


acing in the leaſt; as Church officers ajl-that: while. Which 


may.appear from this one 8rgament, becauſe: alb the tine of 
our Saviours being in the world, be fever made @total ſepa- 
ration from the Fewiſh Church, but frequented with his dilci- 
ples the Temple worſhip.and ſervice to the laſt ;.:although he 
{uper-added many -Goſpel-obſervations:to thoſe of [the Law 
And therefore when no Churches were gathered; the Apolties 
could have no Church, power d6ver.thern... \AH-that can'be 
pleaded then. in order,to:Church L——— 

| 14cration 
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F ChapV. Forms of Church Government, examined. 
ſderation of. the form of Government as {etled by our Savi- 


our , muſt be cither from @ ſuppoſed inequality among the 
Apoſtles themſelves, or their ſuperiority over the L X X. . Diſci- 
plers, or from ſome rules laid down by Chriſt *n order t0 
the Government of bis Church, of which two are the moſt inſit- 
ed on, Matth. 20. 2 5. Matth. 18. 17, Of theſe then jn their 
order. [DS ; 

The firſt argument drawn for an eſtabliſhed form of Go- 
vernment in the Church, from the ſtate of the Apoliles under 
Chriſt, is, from @ ſuppoſed inequality among the Apoſiles, and 
the ſuperiority of one as Monarch of the Church, which is the 
Papilts Plea from St,Peter,as the chiet and head of the Apoliles, 
Whoſe loud exclamations or St. Peter's authority are much 
of the Came nature with thoſe of Demetrias the. Silver-ſmith 


at Epbeſus,with his fellow Craftſmen, whocried up, Great is 


Diana of the Epbeſians, not from the honour they bore to 
her as Diana, but from the gain which came to them from 
her worſhip at Epheſus, But I diſpute not now the extail of 
St. Peter's power, what ever it was to the Roman Biſhop : 
but I only inquire into the Pleas drawn tor his authority from 
the Scriptures, which are written info ſmall a charaQex, that 
without the ſpedacles of an implicite Faith, they will ſcarce 
appear legible to the eyes of men. . For what though: Chrift 
changed St, Peter's name 7 ,qnult it therefore follow that Chriſt 
baptized him, Monarch-of his Church? Were not Jobs and 
James called by Chriſt , Boaerges ?. and yet, who. thinks 
that thoſe Sons of Thunder mult therefore overturn all. other 
power but their qwn ? Chriſt gave them new names, to ſhew 
his own authority *over them, and. not their axtbority over 
other; : to be as Monitors of, thelr duty, and not as Inſtruments 
to conv'y power, So Chriſoftome (ſakes. of the very.name Petey 
given to Simon, it. was toſhew him his duty of being fixed and 
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able in the faith of Chriſt, ive ?xn N/£ 749k dnrsyi-rhr age Tom. B, ed. 


mayer 4 miduru: capporrl + this name might be (asa {tring upon Savil. p. 
$ 


bis tinger) a continual remembrancer of his duty. And likewiſe,. 
I conceive, as an incouragement'to him after his fall, that he. 
ſhould recover his former Rability again 3 elſe it ſhould feem 
lirange that he alone of the 4paſties ſhould have his name from. 


firmneſiand flabilty, who fell the ſooneſt, and the foulelt of any. 
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of the Apoſtles; unleſs it were v7 ernzgzo, which would 
be worſe Divinity then Rhetorick. The change then of Sint 
Peters name imports no ſuch univerſal power, neither from 
the chang&,nor from the name. But why'then bath St. Peter 
the bonour to be named firſt of all the Apoſtles ? Firſt it 
ſeems to be implycd as an honour given to Peter above the 
reſt; but doth all honour carry an univerfal power along 
with it ? there may be order certainly among equalls; and 
there may be firſt, ſecond and third, ec. where there is nh 
imparity and juriſdiction in the firft over all the reſt, 4 Pri. 
- macy of order as among equals, I know none will deny, 
St. Peter: A primacy of power as over Inferiors, I know none 
will grant, 'but ſuch as have ſubdued their reaſon to their 
paſſion and intereſt. Nay, a further order then of meer place 
may without danger be attributed to him : a primacyy* order 
of time, as-being of the firlt called, and it may be the firſt 
who adhered to Chrift, ix order of age; of which Jerom, etati 
delatiem' quia Petrus ſenior. erat, 'ſpeaking of Peter and Joby; 
Lib. 1.c. nay yet higher, ſome order of dignity to0 5 in regard of his 
Jovin. beewdris which the Greek Fatbers Tpeak fo much of ; the fer- 
vency- and heat of his ſpirit, whence by Exſebiws he is called 
Hiſt, Eccle= geyhpp©-  amrivay the Prolgcutor among the Apoſtles, who 
faſt lib. 2. was therefore moſt forward to inquire, moſt ready to an- 
WO ſwer, which Chryſoſtome elegantly calls eexymdzv alluding to 
Chryſoſt. in the name evei:©- and tag; © ,which are frequently given to 
Marth. 6. Peter by the Fathers, which import no more then preſiltor 
I6. inchoreb, he that led the dance among the diſciples: but his 
being xogve2:&- implyes no C_ of power. For 
Dyonyſ. Halycarnaſſ. calls Appins Claudius Thr nogryatirant 


-- 4a This Jexgpyies, whereas all kpow that the Decemvir: had an 


equality of power —_ felves. Neither doth his be- 
ing as*the mouth of the diſciples imply his power; For 
Aaron was a mouth to Moſes, but Moſes was Aarons malter. 
Neither yet doth this primacy of order always hold in refe- 
rence to Peter 3 for although generally he is named firſtof the 
Apofiles, as 'Matth. 10. 2. Mark 3. 16. At 1. 13. Markt. 
36. Luk, 8.45. Als 2. 14. 37. Yet in other places 
of Scripture we find other Apoſtles ſet in order before him 
as James, Galat.2.9. Paul and Apollos, and others, 1 —_ 
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1 Cor. 1. 12,——9. 5. No'argument then can be'drawn 

hence, if. it would hold but only a primacy of- ordet3- and 

yet even that fails too'in the Scriptures: chaniging of the otdet 

ſoften. But, Joythey. whatever becomer of 'this ord#v; wet 

have a ftrong foundation for $ ains Peters power, becauſe Chriſt 

ſaid He would build bis Charch upon bim, Math, 16, 1, This 

were ſomething indeed, if it were'proved z burl fear this rock, 

will not hold water, as it is brought by then 3 nor Saint Petey 

prove to be that. rock, For, indeed, was the Church built'upon 

Saint Peter ? then he muſt be the chief toundation-ftone, and 

Peter muſt build upon himſelf, and not upon Chriſt, and all 

the Apoſtles upon him and thus inexalting the ſervant, we 

depreſs the Maſter and ſetting-a new foundation, we take 

away the only foundation” Jeſus Chrift, ' If by being buile'upon 1 Cor. 3. 

Peter, they mean:no more then being! built 'by him/as che chief yr 

inffrument; it is: both a very incongruous-ſpeech,- and im- 

plyes nothing more then what was common to him, and the 

relt of the Apoſtles, who were all-Mafter-builders' in the 

Church of Chritt, as Pazd calls himfelf;. and/in that reſpe& 

are ſet forth-as the twelve foundation-ftones, intthewallsof: the gev. 21. 

New Jeruſalem. | MOTEL | 19, 
The rock: thenſpoken of by:Chritt, in his ſpeech to/Pever, 

if taken dotirinally, was S. Peters confeilion, -as niany of: the 

Fathers interpreo it 3- if: takeri;perſonally, it was ribne other 

but:Chritt himſelf 3; who ufed a like ſpeech-ro-this; when/he' 

laid, Deftroy this Temple;. and\in three dayer Twill yaife\ it wp;” Joh. 2. 19. 

Which words, though fpoken by- occalion'. of -the=rtiatetiaF 

Temple (as thoſe were of Peters namic) yet'Chiift winder< 

{ood theo1 of the temple: of his' body, -(as ' here likewiſche- * 

doth of his perfor.) But ftill they: wpe; Chriſt pit the Keyer 

int;Saint Peters hands, Marth.-16 19. - Now thepowrr of: the 

Keyes doth denote regat autbority, 1 anſwer, firſt, Tht Keyes 

may: be given-two: waycs; eichierfrom a Prints to's ſuwbjet; or 

from City. to @ Prixce; In this' latter acception;. they denote 

principality: in the receiver,. but 'withall inferiority-and ſab- 

)<Rionin the! Giver : and:in this ſenſe, I-am{o charitable; as 

tothink'they wilt notday that Chriſt gave the-Keyesto Petey; 

itmult be ther as a Prince ts »(abjed; and wheti they are 

logiven, it doth not imply:any univerſal power'in theperfons+ 


to 


Gal. 2. 5. 
AR. 8. 14. 
Gal. 2. 9, 
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to whom they are given, but an invelting them- in: that par. 
ticular place he hath appointed them to the office which the 
- power of the Keyes implycs, is Miniſterial, 'and not Authori- 
tative ; Declarative, and not Faridical ; over perſons commit. 
ted to their charge, and not over officers joyned in equality of 
power withthem. For {0 were the reſt of the Apoliles with 
Peter inthe fame power of the Keyes, Matth. 18, 18. Joby 


29. 23, This-power of the Keyes then was given to Peter inq | 


peculiar manner, but - nothing peculiar to him given thereby, 
But flill there remains another Ward in Saint Peter's Keyes, and 
the laſt foot to the Popes Chair ; which is Paſce oves, Feed my 
ſheep, a charge given particularly 10 Peter, Fobn 21.15. Thence 
they infer his power over the whole Church. But this foot 
hath neither joints nor ſinews in it, and is as infirm as any of 
the re(t; for neither did this command rather then commiſſion 
belong only to Peter.; for Chriſt had before given them all 
their genezal commiſſion ; As the Father bath ſent me, even ſq 
ſend I. you, Fobn 20.21, whereby is implyed an inveſting all 
the Apoſiles equally, with the power and authority: of go- 
. verning the Church of God 3 although this charge: be pecu- 
liarly renewed to Peter, becauſe as he had particularly faln, 
he ſhould be particularly reſtored 3 neither yet did we grant 
this: doth the word m>4udinery, imply ſuch a power and autho- 
rity as they-plead for, viz. A ſupream power over the Church 
of God ? for this: even by Peter himſelf is attributed to'the 
' fixed Presbyters of the Churches, who by this argument have 
as much authority conveyed them, as Saint Peter had, 1 Fe. 
5- 2. and yet ſhould we grant this, it would not infer what 


- they defirez for theſe ſheep were not the whole Church of 


Chrift, taken abſolutely but indefinitely. For all the Apolttes 
had. a command to preach to every creature, Matth. 28. 18, 
which:wasas to the words larger, as- to the ſenſe the fame 
with that to Saint Peter here. And afterwards we find Peter 
called the Apoſtle of Circumciſion, and the Apoſtles ſending bim 


to Samaria, and Paul in the right band of fellowſhip with Peter; 
which had been certainly diſhonourable to Peter, had he been 
inveſted with ſuch an univerſal ſupream -power over.the 
Apoſtles 'and the whole Church. Such pretences then as thele 
axe, for ſuch an extravagant power in the Church: of Ay 
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In Papatu ſub Petri nudo nomine Satan non amplixs Larvs, 


from ſuch miſerably weak foundations, for the upholding a 
corrupt interelt, have given the occafon to that tart Sarcaſm, 


But that which would ſeem ſufficient to awaken any out of 


this dream of Saint Peters power over the reſt of the Apoltles, 
is, the frequent contendings of the twelve Apoſtles, one 
among another, who ſhould be greateſt, and that even after 
that Chriſt had ſaid, Upon this rock will I build my Church ; 
as we may ſee, Matth 20, 24. It Chriſt had conterred fſych a 
power on Saint Peter, what little ground had there been for 
the requeſt of Fames and Fob? and would not our Saviour 
rather have told them, the chicteſt place was conferred on 
Peter already, then have curbed their ambition in ſcekin 
who ſhould be greatelt ; and. would have bid them be ſubjeds 
to Peter as their Head and Ruler. We ce not then the leaſt 
foundation for an univerſal Moxarchy in the Church of God ; 
and {o this form of Government is not determined by any 
ations or commands of Chriſt, 

We come now to conſider the pleas of others, who joyn in 
renouncing any ſupream power under Chriſt,over the Church 
of God 3 bur differ as to the particular forms of Govern- 
ment in the Church 3 thoſe who are for an inequality, uſually 
fix on the imparity between the Apoſtles and the LXX, Thoſe 
that are for a parity upon Matth. 20. 25, and, Matth, 18. 17. 
I ſhall here proceed in the former method, to ſhew that none 
of thoſe can prove the form they contend for as only neceſſa- 
ry, nor their adverſaries prove it unlawful, Firſt then for the 
inequality between the Apoſtles and the LXX, Diſciples; 
by that inequality is meant, either only an inequality of order 


*orelſe, an inequality carrying ſuperiority and ſubordination. 


It is evident that the LXX, diſciples were not of the ſame 
Order with the twelve ' Apoſtles, whom Chaiſt had deſigned 
for the chief Government of his Church, after his Aſcenſion 3 
and in this reſpe& the compariſon of the twelve beads of the 
Tribes, and the ſeventy Elders, ſcems parallel with the twelve 
Apoſtles, and the L X X. diſciples ; but if by imparity, be 
meant that the twelye Apoſtles had a ſuperiority of power and 
Juriſdidion over the L X X. diſciples 3 there is not the leaſt 


evidence or foundation,-in Reaſon or Scripture for it, F - 
Ft the 


% 


Mart. 18, 1s 
Mark 9. 34- 
Luk. 9. 45. 
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the LXX, did not derive their power from the Apgftles 
but immediately from Chrift, they enjoyed the fame priyi. 
ledges, were ſent upon the ſame meſſage, ( making way for 
Chriſts entertainment in the ſeveral Cities they went to )yez 
all things were parallel between them and the Apoſiles in their 
mithon ( unleſs any difference be made in the Cities they 
went to, and their number ). So that there is no ſuperiority 
of office in the Apoſtles, above the LAX. nor of power 
and juriſdiQion over them 3 their Commiſhons being the 
ſame; And it ſeems moſt probable that both their miſſions 
were only temporary, and after this the LAX, remained 
in the nature of private diſciples, till they were ſent abroad 
by a new Commiſſion after the reſurreQion, for preaching 
the Goſpel, and planting Churches, For, we ſee that the 
Apoliles themſelves were only Probationers, till Chriſt ſolemn- 
ly authorized them for their Apoſtolical employment, Matth, 
28. 18. Fobn' 20, 21, when their full Commiſſions were 
granted to them, and then indeed they ated with a plenited: 
of power, is Governors of the ' Church, 'but not before. 
Nothing can be inferred then for any neceſſary fianding rulc 
for Church Government, from any compariſon between the 
Apoſtles and the LXX. during the lite of Chriſt, becauſc 
both their miſſions were temporary and. occational. Only 
we ſee, that becauſe Chriſt did -keep up the number of the 
Twelve ſo Ari&ly, that as 'the LXX, were a diftin& numbe 
from them, ſo when one was dead, another was to be cholen 
in his ſtead ( which had been needleſs, it they had not been 
a diſtin Order and Colledge by themſelves ) it is thenceevi- 
dent that the Apoſtolical power, was afuperiour power toany 
in the Church 3 and that ſuch. aminequaliry-in Church- Officers 
as was bet ween them 'and particular-Paſtors.of Churches, is 
not contrary to what our Saviour ſaich, when he forbids that 
dominjon and authority in his diſciples, which was cxerciſed 
by the Kings of the carth, Marth. 20.25. Luke 22.25. 
which places, becauſe they are brought by forme, to take away 
all-inequality among Church-Officers; ſhalt fo far examine 
the mcaning of them, as they are- conceived to' have anyin- 
fluence thereupon. Firtthen, I-ſay, \that/it- is'not only-the 
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but the exerciſe of any ſuch power as that s, And therefore - 
the Papiſts arc miltaken, when from the: words of Lake, Vos 
autem non fic, they conclude all power is not forbidden, but 
only ſuch a tyrannical power, as is there ſpoken of. For thoſe 
words are not a limitation and mqdification of the power (po- 
ken of, but a total probibition of it; tor firſt, the compariſon 
is not betwcen the Apoſtles and Tyrants, but between them 


ond Princes ; yea fuch as Luke calls 944), Indeed,had Chric Luk.22.25. 


ſaid, The Kings of the carth abule their authority 3 vos autem 
non ſic ; then it would have been only a limitation of the 
exerciſe of power; but the meer exerciſe of civil authority 
being ſpoken of before, and then it being ſubjoyned, but you 
nt ſo; it plainly implies a forbidding of the power {poken 
of, in the perſons ſpoken to. - But ſay #bey, the words uſed in 
Matthew are xamveis/om and” wreZuneluny, which import 
theabuſe of their power which is forbidden ; but I antwer, 
firſt, in Locke it is otherwiſe 3; for there it is the ſimple 
woneny and iExo1dCormar, when it follows, vue 5 vX $7W5, 
$ that if the abuſe be forbidden in one, the uſe is in the 
other : but ſecondly, xrixgrvey, by the LXX; is uſed fre- 
quently for zop14/wy, and T1 is often rendred by that 
word ; as Pſalm 72. 7. He ſhall bave dominion, x, ugrmwgruon, 
Pſalm 110. 2, ugmnugiove, Rule thox in the midſt of thine enc- 
mier ;in both which places, it is ſpoken of Chriſts Kingdom. 


Soin Geneſis I.' 28, <avedawes + "yl 6 JST4XÞ (H4u79TY av719h, v. Plal. 109. 
Repleniſh the earth, and bave daminion over-it.. Inall which Jer. 3: 


places it is uſed fimply for dominion, and-not for-tyrannical 

power, 52: 5 
It is not then the abuſe of civil power, but the uſe of it, 
which is here forbidden :'which will be more cvident ;ſecond- 
ty,trom the importance of the phraſe #4 #7953, which” avfwers 
to the Hebrew 19 and/fimply denies -what went before; 
us when Cain expreſſeth his fear of Being Kilyd, Geneſ? 14:14. 
The Septuagint render Gods anſwer by vx sro, whereby is 
not denyed only the manner of his death to be as Abels was, 
but it-is fimply! denyed 5/ and- {6 Pſalm 11-4. 'the DX FX. 
render 29 nn 87 by #3 #Tas & donCes* 5% «TW, the wie- 
ted are nor ſo. '$o, when Chriſt faith, Marth; 197 844m ary 
9 ' rey tro, from the beginning is war #ot ſo\\ it imports 
© LY an 
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an abſolute denyal of giving bills of divorce from the begin. 
ning. Thirdly, this no wayes anſwers to the- (cope of the 
Apoſtles contention, which was meerly about primacy and 
power, and not at all about the abuſe of this power. $o that 
by this place, all affeQation and uſe of a civil, co-aQive, ex- 
ternal-power is forbidden to the Officers of the Church 3 the 
powerof the Church being only a direCtive, voluntary power; 
and is rather a Miſtry then a power, as our Saviour cxpiel- 
feth there, Matth. 20. 26. Luke 22. 26, But having thus 
excluded all Civil Power from the Governours of the 
Church, as ſuch : I fay, ſecondly, that this place doth no ways 
imply a prohibition of all inequality among the Governors of 
the Church ; which is abundantly cleared by this reaſon, be- 
caufe by the acknowledgment of all parties, the Apoltles had 
a {uperiour power over the ordinary Paſtors of Churches; 
Now if the exerciſe of all ſuperiority had been forbidden, 
this muſt have been forbidden too as implying plainly an 
Exerciſe of authority in ſome over others in the Church. 
And therefore Mwuſculus thus explains the place ;;Now exi- 
git hoc Chriftus ut omnes in regno ſuo ſint equales, ſed ne quiſ- 
piam eupiat magnus & primus baberi & videri, It is not 
an incquality of Order, but ambition which Chriſt torbids ; 
and therefore he obſerves that Chriſt ſaith not, Let none 
be great among you, and none firſt 5 which ſhould hays 
been, if all primacy and ſuperiority had been” forbidden, 
and a neceſlity of an equality . among, Church-Officers; 
but be that will be great among you, let bim be your Minifter, 
Let thoſe that are above others, look upon themſelves as 
the ſervants of othess, and not as their maſters. For God 
never beſtows any power on any, for the fake of thoſe that 
have it, /but for the ſake -of thoſe for whom they. are im 
ployed : 'When. men feck - then their own: grearnels , and 
not-the ſervice' of the. Church; they flatly contradict this 
precept of Chriſt, But with yow-it ſball not be ſo, But how- 
ever an inequality of Power and Order for the Churches 


good is not thereby prohibited :, Which, is ſufficient for my 


The next place to be'confidered is that in Matth, 18415, 
x6,17., If thy brather ſhall treſpaſi againſt thee, go and tel - 
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bir fault between thee and bim alone ; if be ſhall hear thee, thou 
bot gained thy brother. Bu if be will not bear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
mitneſſes every word may be eſtabliſhed. And if be ſhall neglet to 
hear them, tell it to the Church , but if be neglel to bear the 
Charch, let him be unto thee as a beathen man and a Publican. 
It ſeems a very ſtrange thing to, confider that: this one place 
hath been preſſed by all parties to ſerve under them, for the 
maintenance of their own particular form of Governmeat ; 
{o that, ( as the Fews fable of the Manns ) it hath had a 
different talt, according to the diverſity of the palats of men. 
Thoſe that are for a Congregational Church, being the firſt 
receptacle of Church power, ſet this place in the front of their 
arguments3 thoſe who plead for Standing Prerbyteries, Lay- 
Elders, ſubordination of Courts, fetch all theſe out of this 
phace 3 thoſe that are for a power of Church Diſcipline to be 
only lodged in a higber order of Church Officers ſucceeding the 
Apoliles, derive the ſucceſſion of that power from this place 3 
nay leſt guid{:bet ſhquld not be proved e quolidet, the Papilts 
diſpair not of ,proving the conſtant viſibility of the Church, 
the ſubordination of all to the Pope, the infalibility of general 
Councils, all out of this place. Methinks then it might be 
argument enough of the incompetency of this place to de- 
termine any one particular form, when it is with equal con- 
hdence on-all fides brought to-prove (0 many 3 eſpecially if 
it be made appear that the general rule laid down in theſe 
words, may be obſerved under a diverlity of forms of Go- 
vernment. For whether by the Church we mean the com- 
munity of the faithful in a particular Congregation, or the 
landing officers of ſucha Church, or a Canhifiorial Court, os 
Synodical Afſembly, or highex Church officers, it.is till the 
Juty of men in caſe of offences, to 'tel}, the CHurch for redrels 
of prievances, or vihdication of the perſon himſelf, that he 
bath diſcharged his duty. | 
This place then determines not what this Church is,nor what 
the form: of its Government ſhould be, when the ſenſe of It 
holds good and true under ſuch diverlity of forms. But we 
ſhall further inquire what influence this place can have upon 


the modelling the Government inthe Church of God. For 


Chamiev- 
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Chamier tells us, the prima Politie Eccleſiaſtice origo is to 

found in theſe words 3 it will be. then worth our inquiry we 
what foundation for Church Government can be draw bijt 
of theſe words. In which the variety of expoſitions ( like1 
multitude of Phyfitians to a'diſtemper'd Patient ) have le it 
worſe then they found it 3 I mean more difficult and obſcure, 
We ſhall therefore endeavour to lay afide all pre-conceptivng 
by other mens judgments and opinions; and ſee what innate 
light there is in the text it ſelf to'dire@ us to the full ſenſeand 
meaning of it. Two things the great difhculty of the place 
lyes in, hat the offences are bere ſpoken of * What the Church 
1s wbieh muſt be ſpoken to ? For the Firft, I conceive it evi. 
dent to any unprejudicated mind,that the matter our Saviour 
ſpeaks of, is a matter of private offence and injury, and not x 
matter of ſcandal, as ſuch 'confidered in 'a Church ſociety 
which I make appear thus. Firft, From the parallel place 
to this, Luke 17. 3. If thy Brother treſpaſs againſt thee, rebuke 
him ; and if he vepent, forgive him. This'can be nothing elſe 
but a watter of private injury,becauſe it is in the power of eye- 
ry private perſon to forgive it 3 which it wasnot in tispower 
todo, were it a matter of ſcandal to the whole Church 3 un- 


| leſs we make it among Chriſtians (as it was among the Jews) 


that every private perſon might excommunicate another, and 
ſo xcleaſe him afterward. ' Secondly, Tt manifeſtly appears 
from St. Peters words next after this Paragraph, Mar. 18. 20. 
Lord, how oftex ſhall my'brother fin againft me, and 1 forgive 
bim, till ſeven times? &c. Chriſt anſwers him, till ſeventy time; 
ſeven, that is, as often as he doth it. And thence Chriftbrir 

the patable of the King forgiving his ſervants,r. 23. Thirdh, 
Were It. meant of any ſcandalous fin committed with the 
privacy of any particular perſon” ( as many\underftand trel- 
paſſing egainft. thez, that is, te conſcio ' then'this inconv# 
nience mult neceſſarily tollow, that matters of ſcandal muſt 
be brought to the Churches cognizance when there can be 
no way to decide them that is, when one offends,” and on)y 
one perſon knows 'it z* here will be a fingle afhrmationon one 
frde, and denyal on the other fide, and fo there can benoway 
to decide-it 3 the 'matter here ſpoken of thei is ſomewhat 
only relating to the offence or injury of ſome particular per 
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ſon, arid 1:2! a matter of ſcandal to the whole Church. , The 
Queſtion tizen as propounded to be ſpoken to by our Saviour, 
is, What is to be done in caſe of private offences between man aud 
man / and not incaſe of ſecret fins againſt God, and ſcanda- 
lous to the Church ? Now to this our Saviour layes down his 
anſwer gradually : firſt, there muli be private admonition 3 if 
that ſucceed not, admonition before witneſſes ; if not that; tel- 
ing the Church ;, if not that neither, reputfng him as a Heathen 
81d Publican, Now in this anſwer,we mult conceive our Savi- 
our ſpeaks as to an ordinary caſc,ſo ina way cahe to be under- 
ſtood by all that heard him : and therefore. he muſt ſpeak in 
alluſion to what was at that time among the Jews in ſuch 
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cales, which is freely acknowledged both by Calvin and Bezs Bexa in ls, 


upon the place. Nam certe tanquam de Judeis hec dici apparet, 


ſaltem ex eo quod addit, fit tibi. fieut Etbnicus & Publicanus. 


We muſt then ſee what the cuſtom was among the Jews in, 
{uch caſes, and how far our Saviour doth either approve the 
cultome received, or appoint new. The Law was very ſtrict 
in caſe. of offences, for every man in any wiſe to rebuke bis 
neighbour, and not to ſuffer fin upon bim; Arguendo argues, 
ourold Tranſlation' renders it, Thow ſhalt plainly rebuke thy 
Neighbour. Now this piece of neceffary Diſcipline our Sa» 
viour endeavours to recover among them, which it ſcems was 
grown much-out iof uſe with them.: For: Rabbi Chaning, as 


Mr. Selden obſev ves, gave this as pne reaſan of the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, Becauſe they \ left »off » repraveng one :another « 
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coarguebat, Our Saviour therefore inforceth this Law upon 
them in caſe of offences 3 firſt to deal plainly with their neigh» 


Babyl. ad 
tit, Shab- ? 
bath. c. 16:; 


bour in reproving him-:;/but our Saviour refts not here, -but f, 11g, 


being himſelf a -pattern/ of. meckne(s. and charity, he would 
not have them to-rcft in a bare private admonition, but to 
ſhew their own readineſs to be reconciled, and willingneſs to 
do.good to theſoul of the offending party thereby,he adviſeth 
further to take two or three witnefſes with them, hoping 
thereby ta work more-upon him : but if ti}l he continues re- 
iraory, and is not ſenfible' of his miſcarriage, Tell it the 
Church. , What the Church here is, is the great Controverhie 3 
lome, as Bezs and his tollowers, underitand. an Eccletiaſtical 
Sanbedrin- 
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Sanbedrin among the Jews, which had the proper cognizance 

y. Grotiam of Eccleſiaſtical cauſes 3 but it will be hard to prove any ſuch 
in Matth. Saybedrin in uſe among them the Prietts and-Levites indeed 
Sllen 4 Were very often choſen intothe Sanbedrin, ( which it may be 
ſeed, 1,2. is the ground of the miſtake) but there was no {uch Sanbedrix 
c. 8. among them, which did not reſpeX matters criminal and 
civil : ſo we muſt underſtand what Foſephus ſpeaks of the 

TFoſeph. 1. 2. prieſts among the Jews. Temes 5 iv & 7% vu þ TH day tm 
cont. APO rndwud ray axefis cmwinad * x, 33 ininlas dy mer, 8, digrat 
pps Pure por, x, 120acar oh nary var bar © ingecs (ry bang, 

The Prieſts were alwaies very fiudious of the Law, and other 

matters of concernment, Theſe were appointed as the Overſeers 

— of all things, Judges of Controverſies, and the puniſhers of con- 

demned perſons, Thus we ce he is1o tar from attributing a 

ditin& Eccleſiaſtical Court to them, that he ſeems to make 

them the only Judges in civil and criminal cauſes. Others by 
the Church underſtand the Chriſtian Church 3 but herein they 
Fare divided; ſome underſtanding by it only the Officers of 
the Church, ſo Chryſoſtom ris axed pen, Entbymins Eccle. 
from nunc.vocat preſides fidelium Eccleſie. Others underſtand 
it not in its repreſentative notion, but in its diffuſive capacity, 
as taking in all the members. But our Saviour ſpeaking to a 
preſent caſe, muſt be ſuppoſed to lay down a preſent remedy, 
which could not be, if he gave only rules fox governing his 
Church which:was not as yet gathered nor formed, therebe- 
ing then no Cort Ecclefiaftical for them to appeal unto. 

Suppoſe then this caſe to have fallen out immediately after 

our Saviours ſpeaking it, that one brother ſhould treſpaſs 

againſt another, either then notwithſtanding our Saviours 

ſpeech( which ſpeaks to the preſent time,Go and tell theChurch) 

the offended brother is left without a power of redreſs, or 

he muſt underſtand it in ſome ſenſe of the word Church, 

which was then in uſe among the Jews. And theſe who tell 

Gelleſpy us, That unleſs ux>naia be underſtood for a Church as we un- 
Aarons rod derſtand it, it would be no eafie matter for ws now to concerve 
poi 2-P! what the Holy Ghoft meant byit, would do well withal to con- 
2-296, — fider how thoſeto whom Chriſt ſpoke, ſhould apprehend his 
meaning if he ſpoke in a ſenſe they never heard of betore. 
And certainly our beft way to underſtand the meaning of 
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Scripture is to conſider what, of whom, to whom the Scripture 
ſpeaks; for although the Scripture as a rule of faich for us, 
be ſuppoſed to be ſo written, as to be ealily underſtood by us, 
yet as the parcels of .it were ſpoken upon ſeveral occalions, 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to be (o ſpoken, as to be apprehended 
by them to whom they were ſpoken in the common ſenſe of 
the words, if nothing peculiar be expreſſed in the ſpeech, 
whereby to reſtrain them to another ſenſe. And therefore 
the Church muſt be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe wherein the 
word 971P or the Syriack anſwering to it was apprehended 
2mong the Jews in our Saviour's time. Which could not be 
for any new Conſiftory or Sanhedrin to be erected under the 
Goſpel, Thence others conceiving that Chrilt did ſpeak ac- 
cording to the cuſtome of the Jews, by the Church, underſtand 

nothing elſe but the Sanbedrin, and ſo make the ſenſe of the 

words to be this. The caſe our Saviour ſpeaks to is that of 
private quarrels, wherein our Saviour lays down two. di- 

reQions in a way of charity, private admonition, and before 

witneſſery but if the party continues refractory, then it may 

be lawful to convent him betore the Courts of Judicature 

among them, the Triumvirate, the 2 3+ or the great $Sanhe- 

drin; for although the Romans had taken away the power of 
the Jews in capital matters, yet they allowed them liberty of 
judging in caſe of private quarrels; but if he neglect to 

hear the Sanbedrin, then it may be lawful to implead him 
before the Governowr of the Province in his Court of Ju- 
dicature, by which Heathens and Publicans were to be 
judged 3 which is meant by let him be to thee, not as abro- 
ther Jew, but as a Heathen and a Publican. This Expolt- - 


tion is aid to be firſt Broached by Eraftws, but much impro=,qy,c, 41. 
ved and enlarged by Rev. Biſhop Bilſon, who ſpends a whole Perpetual 


Chave A , . ; fai Govern- 
apter upon it. But this Expoſition though it ſeems fair and CD 


plauſible, yet there are ſeveral things in it which keep mefrom 
imbracing it as firſt, it ſeems not very probable that our Savi- 
our ſhould ſend his Diſciples to whom he ſpeaks, to the Jew- 
iſh Saybedrin for the ending any controverlics arifing - 
among theniſelves 3 knowing how bitter enemies they were 
to all who were the followers of Chriſt, Secondly, it ſeems 


not very agreeable with the ſcope of our Saviour's ſpeech, 
G g which 
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which was to take up differences as much as may be a 

his diſciples,and to make them ſhew all lenity and forbearance 
towards thoſe that-had offended them, and to do good to the 
ſouls of thoſe that had injured and provoked them ; where. 
as this command of telling the Sanbedrin, and impleading of 
fenders before Heathen courts, tends apparently to heighten 
the bitterneſs and animoſities of mens ſpirits one againſt ano- 
ther: and lays religion ſo open to obloquies, which makes Poul 


- ſo ſeverely reprove the Chriſtians at Corinth, for going to Lap 


before Heathen Magiſtrates ;, therefore to ſay that Chrift al. 


lows their going to law before heathens,and Pawl toforbid it,” 


were inſtead of finding a way to end the differences among 
Chriftians, to make one between Chrift and Paul. Thirdly, 
the thing chicfly aimed at by Chrift, is not a mans vindication 
of himſelf, or recovering loſſes by injuries received, but the 


— recovering and gaining the offending brother ; which evident- 


ly appears by what our Saviour adds to the ufing admonition 
in private, if he ſhall bear thee, thou haſt gained thy brother, 
Now zee/ai-+ry in the New Teſtament is uſed for the conver- 
fion and turning others from fin. That I might gain them1hat 
are wider the Law, 1 Corinth. g. 19, 20, &c. fo 1 Pet.3.1. ex- 
plained by Fam.5.20.Our Saviour then ſpeaks not to the man- 
ner of proceeding as to civil injuries, which call for refttation, 
but to ſuch as call for reconciliation. And ſo the caſe I con- 
ceive is that of private differences and quarrels between men, 
and not Law ſwits nor civil cauſes: T mean ſuch differences 
as reſpe&t perſons and not things, which our Saviour hays 
down theſe rules for the ending of. And therefore I cannot 
but wonder to ſte ſome men infift fo much on that phce 
againſt ſuch an Expoſition of this Lzke 12. 14. where Chiift 
ſaith, i/ho made me a judge and a divider among you? For doth 
It any ways follow, becauſe Chrift would not take upon him to 
be a temporal judge among the Jews, therefore he ſhould take 
no coutſe for the ending differences among his diſciples, and 
the taking away all animoſities from among them ? Nay on 
the contrary doth not our Saviour very often defignedly 
ſpeak co this very purpoſe, to root out all bitterneſs, malice, 
envy, and rancour from mens ſpirits, and to perſwade themto 


forgive injuries, eycn to pray for perſecutors, and by any 
means 
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LEY BY PRE Be 


means to be reconciled” to their Brethren. Which he 


makes to be a duty of fo great neceſſity, that if a man had Matth. 5. 
brought bis gift to the Altar, and remembred bir brother had 23, 24: 


ought againſt bim, he bids bim leave bis gift there, and go, be re. 
conciled to bis brother, and then offer up the gift. We ee here- 
by how ſuitable it was to our Saviours Dodtrine and delign,to 
lay down rules for the ending any differences ariſing among 
his diſciples3 and this being now cleared to be the ſtate of 
the caſe, it will not be difficult to reſolve what is meant by tel. 
ling the Church, Which I make not to be any appeal to a 


juridical conrt, aGting autboritatively over the perſons broughe 


before it, but the third and higheſt ſtep of charity in a man 
towards a perſon that hath offended him, viz. that when 
neither private admonition, nor before two or three witneſ- 
ſes would ſerve to reclaim the offender, then to call a ſelett 
company together (which is the natural importance of the 
word 24rn7iz) and before them all torlay open the cauſe of 
the breach and difference between them, and to refer it to 
their arbitration to compoſe and end it. Which ſenſe of the 
place, I humbly conceive to have the leaſt force in it, and 
in every part of, it to be moſt genuine and natural, and fully 
zprecable to the received praQtice among the Jews: which the 


author of the book Mwſar cited by Drufizs fully acquaints Preterir. 
us with, whoſe words I ſhall tranſcribe, as being a plain Pa- 1ib.1.p 43- 


raphraſe on theſe of our Saviour. Dui arguit ſocium ſunm, 
debet primum boc facere placide inter ſe & ipſum ſolum verbis 
mollibus, Ita ut non pudefaciat eum. Fi veſipiſcit bene eſt ;, ſin, 
debet eum acriter arguere & pudefacere inter ſe & ipſum. $i 
non refipiſcit, debet adbibere ſocios, ipſumque coram illis pudore 
afficere ,, fi nec hoc modo quicquam proficit, debet enum pudeface- 
re coram multis, ejuſque delifium publicare, Nam certe dete- 
gendi ſunt bypocrite, That which this Author calls pudeface- 
re exm coram multis, is that which our Saviour means when 
he bids him tell the Church, or the Congregation, as our old 
tranſlation renders it. This the Jews called reproving of men 
D'YY) before a multitude, as the Vulg. Latin though falſly 


' renders that place Levitiexs 19. 17. publice argue eum, and 


to this the Apottle may allude when he ſpeaks of thei #rnuiz 
ws ? w6:wr 2 Corinth, 2, 6. the cenſure of many; and 
'Gg2 the 
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the reproof Wdner miy)ur before all, 1 Tim. 5.20. which 
was to bs in matters of publick ſcandal «pon religion, '"Q. 

DMDY as the Jews call them, but in caſe the offender ſhould 

{till wÞgtier ſlight thi overture of reconciliation, before the 

company ſelected for hearing the caſe, then ſaith, our Sayj. 

ur, look upon him as an ob{tinate refraQory creature,”and 

have no more to do with him, then with a Heathen and « 

Publican ,. by which terms the moſt willful obſtinate ſinners 

were ſet out among the Jews, and by which our Saviour 

- means a mans withdrawing himſclf, as much as in him lies, 

from all tamiliar ſocicty with fuch a perſon. And thus faith 

Chriſt, Whatſoever you bind in earth, ſhall be bound in heaven, 

and whatſoever you looſe on earth ſhall be looſed in heaven, v, 18, 

thiti, it after all your endeavours of reconciliation , the 

offender will hearken to no agreement, it is an evidence 

and token that man's ſin is bownd wpon bim , ( that is, 
ſhall not be pardoned (o long as he continues impenitent,) but if 

he repent of his offence, and you be reconciled, as the offence 

V. Rainolds is removed on carth thereby, ſo the fin is Jooſed in heaven, 
Conf. with that is, forgiven. The guilt of lin that binds, it being an ob- 
_ we * 2+ ligation to puniſhment 3, and ſo the pardon of fin that /ooſeth, 
Goat. bn as it cancels that obligation. And ſo Grotixs obſerves, that 
Maths. dv is the fame with »ga/dr, and ww with epiw; 
what is called retaining in one place, is binding in. another ; 

and what is looſing in one place, is remitting in the other. 

But now although lT aſlert this to be the true, proper, genuine 

meaning of this difficult place, yet I deny not but that this 

place hath influence upon Church-Government 3; but I ſay 

the influence it hath, is only. by way of Accommodation, 

and. by Analogy deduced from it. According to. which 

theſe things I conceive have foundation in theſe words Firf, 

gradual appeals trom the method here laid down by our $a- 

viour.. Secondly, Church-cenſures, and the duty of fubmit- 

ting to Church authority ; for. although before any Church 

power. was aQually ſet up (as when our Saviour ſpake theſe 

words then there was none,) yet after that Church-Govem- 

ment was fixed and ſet up, it muſt in reaſon be ſuppoſed that 

all matters of thenature of ſcandals to the Church mult be 


decided there, Thirdly., The- lawfulneſ of the uſe of 
excom- 
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excommunication in Chriſtian Churches 3 for if every particular 
perſon might withdraw from the ſociety of ſuch a one as con- 
tinues refratory in his offences, then much more may a 
whole ſociety, and the officers of it declare ſuch's one- to be 
avoided both in religions and famitiar civil ſociety, which is 
the formal nature of excommunication. Herein we ſee the 
wiſdom of our Saviour, + who in fpeaking to a particular caſe, 
hach laid down ſuch general rules as are of perpetual uſe in the 
Church of God for accommodating differences arifing there- 
in, Thus have we hitherto cleared that our Saviour hath 
determined no more of Church Government then what. is 
applyable'to a diverſity of particular forms, and ſo hath not 
by any Law or praQtice of his own determined the -neceffity 
of any one form. | | 
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The next thing pleaded for determining the form of Governmen The 
is Apoſtolical praflice; two things inquired into concerning form 
that, what it was ? bow far it binds ? The Apoſtles inveſted did | 
with the power aud authority of governing the whole Church and. 
of Chriſt by their Commiſion, John 20, 21,) Matth. 28, 18, that 
What the Apoſtles did'in order to Church Government befare Chu 
Pentecoſt, 1ighs mronus, min @ ies explained. How the Prop 
Apoftles did divide Provinces , whether Paul and Peter were ow 
confined to the eircumeiſion and uncircumciſion, and differen ing r 
Chureher ereGed by them in the ſame Cities ? What the his ( 
Apoſtles did in order to ſetling particular Churcber ? the the / 
names and office of Biſhops, Pre:byters, Deacons conſidered, whic 
Four general conſiderations laid down about the Apoſtles Whey 
Pradlice, Firſt, It cannot be fully known what it wy, fins 3 
2. Great probability they obſerved no one certain form in Ry 
ſetling Churches ; proved from Epiphanius, Jerome, Am- up tf 

__ broſe or Hilary. 3. Their caſe different from ours in regard ſhall 
of the paucity of believers, 4. If granted for any form, yet _ 

0 bil 


proves not the thing in queſtion. For, 1. Offices appointed 


bythem are ceaſed. Widdows, Deaconeſſes aboliſhed. 2, Riter the - 
ond cufioms Apoſtolical grown out of uſe, 1. Such as were _ C 

| Founded upon Apoſtolical precept, Acts 15.29. conſidered, ſaid, 

- #. \Suth a5 were grounded ont their pradiice, Holy hiſs, Love- of tt 
Feaſts, dipping in Baptiſm, community of goods, with ſeveral —_ 
others, thori 
confe 

$. I, b-$ 2 7ing foundnothin either in ourSaviours practice,orin toly 
the rules laid down by him (conceived to reſpe& Church wy 
Government) which determines any neceſſity of one parti- " 
cular form z the only argument remaining which can be con- _ 
ceived of ſufficient ſirength to found the neceſſity of any one dis 5g 
form of Government, is, the pratiice of the Apoſtles, who were whic 
by their imploymene and commiſſion entruſted with the _ 
Government of the Gkurch of God. For our Saviour after 4 
his reſurreRion taking care for the Planting and Governing > 


of his Churchafter his Aſcenſion to Glory, doth at two * 
V 


Ry 
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veral times call his Apofiles together, and gives now their full 
Charter and Commiſſion to them 3 be firſt, containing 
chiefly the power it ſelf conferred upon them, Fob 20.21, 
The other the extent of that power, Matth. 28. 19. In the 
former our Saviour tells them, As the Father had ſent bim, ſo 
did be ſend them, Which we muſt not underſtand of a parity 
and equality of power, but in a. fimilitude of the -mifhon : 
that as Chriſt before had managed the great 'affairs of his 
Chuxch in his own perſon, ſo now (having according to the 
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Prophecies made of him at the end of ſeventy weeks, made Dan. 9. 24; 
reconcilyation for iniquity by bis death, and brought in everlaft- with Rom. 
ing righteouſneſt by bis reſurreion) He diſpatcheth abroad * ©” 


his Goſpel Heralds to proclaim the Jubilee now begun, and 
the A of Indempnity now paſt upon all penitent offenders ; 
which is the ſenſe of the other part of their commiſſion, 
Whoſe ſoever fins ye remit, they are remitted ; and whoſe ſoever 
fins ye retain, they are retained, Joh. 20.23. i. &. as many as 
upon the Preaching the Goſpel by you, ſhall come in and yield 
up themſelves to the tenders of grace proclaimed therein, 
ſhall have their former rebellions pardoned 3 but ſuch as will 
ſtill continue obſtinate, their former guile ſhall ill continue 
to bind them over to deſerved puniſhment, And to the end 
the Apoſtles might have ſome evidence of the power thus 


conferred upon them, be breaths the Holy Ghoſt on them, and Joh.20-22- 


ſaid, receive ye the Holy Ghoft 5 which weare not tounderſiand 
of the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, which were not 
received till the day of Pentecoſt, AQ. 2. 1. but of the Au- 
thoritative power of Preaching the Goſpel, which was now 
conferred upon them, by this folemn rite of breathing the 
Holy Ghoſt on the Apoſtles. In which ſenſe the Church of 
England underſtands that expreſſion in the Ordination of 
Miniſters, as it implyes only the conferring thereby an au- 
thority for the Preaching of the Goſpel, which being con- 
veyed by Ordination, is fitly expreſſed by the ſame words 
which onr Saviour uſed in the conferring the ſame power 
- Apoltles at his ſending them forth to be Goſpel 
reachers. + 


After this comes the ſolemn appointed meeting of Chriſt 


w— 


With his Diſciples at the mountain of Galikee, (where in pro- Mat.a8.16. 


bability, 
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bability;- beſides the eleven, were preſent. the five hundred 


1 Cor. 15. 6; brethrenat once.) And here Chriſt more fokemnly inaugy- 


Mark 16.15, 


Mar. 18, 19, 


þ. 2o 


Luk. 24. $2 
AR.1.12. 
Luk, 24. $3» 


Ag 1. 13. 


rates the Apoſtles in their ofhce, declaring all power to be in 
- his hands, and therefore appoints the Apoſiles #0 preach the 
; Goſpel to every creature, that is, to all men indefinitely, Gentile 
as well as Jews, which Matthew fully exprefſeth by all Ns. 
tions, Now are the Apoliles left as chief Governours of the 
: Church under Chriſt, and in this laſt Commiſſion whereinthe 
extent of the Apoſtles power is more fully expreſſed, there is 
nothing mentioned of any order for the Government of the 
Church under them, nor what courſe ſhould be taken by the 
Church after. their deceaſe. All that remains then to be 
inquired into, is what the Apoſtles practice was, and how far 
they ated for the determining any one form of Government 
.as neceſſary tor the Church. 

. The Apoſtles being thus inveſted in their Authority, we 
proceed -to. conlfider the exerciſe of this Authority for the 
Governing the Church. :And here we are to confider, that 
the Apoliles did not preſently upon their laftt Commiſſion 
from Chriſt go forth abroad in the world to Preach, but were 
commanded by Chritt to go firſt to Ferxſalem, and thereto 
expect the coming of the Holy Ghoſt according to our $a+ 
viours own appointment, Luk, 24. 49. And therefore what 
Mark adds, Mark, 16. 20, that after Chrilt's appearance 
to them, the Apoſtles went abroad and preached every where, 
working miracles, muſt either be underſtood of what they did 
only in their way returning from Galilee to Feruſalem: or 
elſe more probably of what they did indefinitely afterwards, 
For preſently after we tind them met together at Jernſalem, 
whence they came from mount Olivet where Chrilis Aſcen(i- 
on was. Here we find them imployed © nd ises, faith St, Luke 
in his Goſpel, which we render the Temple, but I underſtand 
it rather as referring to the ation than the place, and is bel} 
explained by what Luke ſaith in Afr. 14. they were 
axrTyag]egirrts TH aegnwyh x, Th Juiru, continuing 18 prayer 
and ſupplication. . And that it cannot, be meant of the Tem- 
ple, appears by the mention of the «25 »,0u wpper room, where 

they continued together. For that it ſhould be meant of 


any of the v25«, about the Temple, is molt improbable to 
| / conceive, 
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conceive, becauſe not only thoſe ninety Cells about the Tem- 


ral ipnwelaz, or times of Miniſtration 3 and it is moſt unlikely 
the chicf Prieſts and Maſters of the Temple ſhould ſuffer theſe 
whom they hated ſo much, to continue fo near them without 
any moleſtation or diſturbance. While the Apoſtles continue 
here, they proceed to the choice of a new Apoſtle inſtead of 
Judss, thereby making it appear how neceſſary that number 
was tothe firſt forming of Churches, when the vacant place 
muſt be ſupplyed with fo great ſolemnity. Which office-of 
Apolileſhip ( which Z#das once had, and Matthixs was now 
choſen into ) is calld by Peter xxipos haxovia x Sro0hn;, Air 
1, 25. which a Learned Interpreter renders the portion of his 
Apoſtolacy, or the Province which fell to F«das his lot in the 
diſtribution of them among the Apoſtles, which ſaith he, is 
call'd 6 rms 6 it&, into which Matthias did morev9 i va go, 
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ple were deſtined and appointed for the Prieſts in their ſeve- V v2 
a . 


Middach c. 4. 
Sed. 5. 


Anni. mn loc, 
Diſſert. 3-£. 4+ 


and from which Judas fell by bis fin. This Expolition is very <,;Gm. c. Fa 
often ſugzeſted by that learned Author ( but with all due Se# 13. 

reverence to his name and memory ) I cannot ſee any ſuch Axſw. rothe , 
evidence either from Scripture or reaſon, to enforce any ſuch _ = 
Expoſition of either phraſe, yielding us ſufficient ground to ;rmea. = 


forfake the received ſenſe of both of them. For xaig9- amroxis Anſece3 [,4. 


is plainly nothing elſe but that office of Apoſtleſhip which be- 
longed to Fudas without any relation to a Province 3 and 
i ims 518, is that proper place which belonged to Fudas, 
a5 he is call'd vios 4macias, the Son of perdition, and no other, 
But the very foundation of this miſtake, is, that the ſeveral 
Provinces into which the Apoſtles were to go for Preaching 
the Goſpel, were diſtributed among them before they were 
filled with the Holy Ghoſt, which is an Hypotheſir will not 
eahly be granted by any one that doth but impartially con- 
fider theſe things. That if the Provinces were (o diltributcd 
among them, it muſt be either before the death of Chiilt or 
aſter; and it muſt be before, if Judas had a peculiar Province 
aligned ro him, which this Expolition neceſſarily implies; but 
how Provinces could be divided among them before they 
had their Commiſſion given them to Preach to all Nations, is 
lomewhat hard to underſtand. It mult be then immediately 


alter Chriſt had bid them. Preach to eyery creature, that they 
H h thus 
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thus diſtributed the Provinces among, them 3 but ſeveral 


things make this very improbable Fayt, The groſs miftake 
of the Apoſtles concerning the very nature of Chrilts King. 
dom, which we read, A&#.1.16. when they joyntly ask Chriſt, 


Lord wilt thou at this time reftore the Kingdom to Ifrae)? Th 7 


dreamt ſtill of a temporal Kingdom, according to the com- 
mon opinion of the Jews; and is it probable they ſhould di. 
ſtribute among themſelves the ſeveral Provinces for Preaching 
the Goſpel, who thought that C hrifts Kingdom would have 


been eſtabliſhed by other means then going up and down the 


world ? They looked that Chritt himfelt ſhould do it by his 
own power, Wilt thox at this time, &c. and did not think it 
muſt be done by their means 3 much leſs by their tingle going 


into ſuch valt parts of the world, as the twelve divilions of 


the world would be. Secondly, It appears very improbable any 
ſuch diviſion of Provinces ſhould be made then, when they 
were commanded to (tay at Fernſalem, a:'d not to ſtir thence 


. till the promiſe of the Spirit was futhlled upon them. Terry 


ye in the City of Jeruſalem tl! ye be endued with power from 
on high, Luk. 24: 49. And being ofſembled togetber with them, 
be commanded them not to depart from Jeruſalem, but wait for 
the promiſe of the Father, Ats 1. 4. Is it likely, when the 
Apoltles were thus ſtraightly charged not to leave Ferwſalem, 
till they were endued with the power of the Holy Ghoſt, 
thould contrive the diſperfing themſelves abroad all over the 
werld ? eſpecially when Chriſt told them, that it ſhould be 
after the coming, of the Spirit that they ſhould go abroad, 
Adis 1.8. and that the Spirit ſhould fit them for their work, 
( Job. 15.26,27. Fob. 16. 13. ) by teaching them, and tefti- 
fying of Chrift. Thirdly, It ſuch a diftribution of Provinces 
had bcen made fo early among the Apotltles, how comes itto 
paſs, that after they were'endued with the Holy Ghoſt, they 
did not every one betake himſelf to his ſeveral Provence ? there 
could have been then no plea nor excuſe made for their ſtay 
any longer at Ferxſalem after the promiſe cf the Spirit was 
fultilled upon them. And yet after the perſecution raiſed at 
Feruſalem, when moſt of the Church were diſperſed abroad, 
we hind the Apoſtles remaining ſtill at Ferwſalem, Acts 8,1,14 
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any ſuch diſtribution had been made among themſelves ? 

Foxrthly, the Apoſtles occaſional going to places as they did, 

argues there Was no ſuch fet divifion of Provinces among 

them. The tirſt dzparture of any of th: Apoſtles from Ferx- 

ſalem, was that of Peter and John, who were ſent by common 

order of the Apoltles to Samariza, after they heard that by AR. 8.14. 
Philips preaching, they had received the word of God. 

Not the leaſt mention of ary peculiar Province of theirs 

which they were ſent to, So Peters going from Foppa to 

Ceſarea, was occafioned by Cornelia his ſending tor him. Aa&.10.5,32. 
Fifibly, that Provinces were not divided, appears, becauſe 

of ſo frequent reading of many of the Apoltles being to- 

gether in one place: firſt the whole twelve at Jeruſalem, after 

chat Peter and Fobn together at Samariz ; about four years 

aker Pauls converſion we meet with Fames and Peter toge- 

ther at Jeruſalem fourteen years after this, we find James, Qal.118,19. 
Peter, and Fcbn there, Is it any waics probable if all Gal. 2. 1,9. 
theſe had their diſtin&t Provinces affigned then, they 

ſhould be ſo often found royether at Ferulalem , Which 

certainly muſt belong but to the Province of one of them. 

Sixtbly, Tt ſeems evident that they divided not the world 

into Provinces among them, becauſe it was ſo long before - 

they thought it to be their duty to preach” unto the Gentiles 1 

Peter muſt have a viſion firſt before he will goto Cornelizs 3, aa, roms 
and as yet we ſee they retained that perſwafion, that it is un- 

lawful for a Few to keep company, or come unto one that i of ano- 

ther Nation, As 10. 28, Nay more then this, Peter is ac- 

cuſed for this very aRion, before the Apoftles at Jeruſalem, 

Als 11, 2,3, and they laid this as the groand of theit quarrel, 

that he went in to men uncircumciſed,and did eat with them : 

how this is reconcilable with the whole worlds being divided 
into Provinces ſocarly among the Apoſtles; is not eatie to con- 
ceive: unleſs ſome of them thought it unlawful to go to 
their own Provinces, which certainly muſt be of the Gen- 
tiles, moſt of ther,.. Severthly, Another evidence that 
Provinces were not divided fo ſoon, is, that Peters province 
{o much ſpoken of, viz.. that of the c{rcumciſion, fell not to 
his ſhare, till ncar twenty years after this time we now ſpeak 
of, upon the agreement between Paul and Peter at eruſalem. 
Hh 2 It 
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K Provinces had been ſo ſoon divided, how comes the Apo. 
ſtleſhip of the circumciſion to be now at lalt attributed tg 
Peter ? was it not known what Peters Province was before 
this time ? and if it was, how come Paxl and he now to 
agree about dividing their Provinces? Nay further ; Eighth, 
Theſe Provinces after all this time were not ſo divided, asto 
exclude one from anothers Province, which is requilite for a 
diſtribution of them; much leſs were they fo at firſt ; for as 
to this divition of the Jews and Gentiles between Pawl and 
Peter, it cannot be underſtood excluſwely of others ; for what 
work then had the reſt of the Apoſtles to do ? neither ta- 
king them diftributively, was Paxl excluded from preachi 
to the Fews,or Peter to the Gentiles, We fee Paul was at firli 
choſen to be a veſſel to bear Chriſte name before the Gentiles and 
Kings, and the Children of Iſrael. We ſee hereby he was ap- 
pointed an Apoſile as well to Jews as Gentiles ; and accord- 
iogly we find him preſently preaching Chriſt im the Synagogues, 
and confounding the Fews, So in all places where Paul came, 
he firſt preached to the Jews in the Synagogues z and when 
they would not hearken to him, then he turned to the Gen- 
tiles. Neither was this done only before the Apoliles meeting 
at Jeruſalem, ſuppoſed to be that ſpoken of Ads 15. but 
after at Epbeſw we find him entering into the Synagogues 
there, and preaching to the Jews. So likewiſe he did at 
Corinth, Acts 18. 4. And be reaſoned in the Synagogue eve- 
ry Sabbath, and perſwaded the Fews and the Greeks, Paul 
then we ſee thought not himſelt excluded from preaching 
to the Jews, becauſe they were St. Peters Province, Nei- 
ther did Peter think himſelf excluded from the Genriler; he 
was the firſt that opened the door of faith to them by preach- 
ing tothem 3.in which reſpe it is not altogether improbably 
conceived by ſome, that the power of the Keys was peculiarly 
iven to him. And afterwards in the open Council at Ferw- 
Fo. he owns himſelf as the Apolile to the Gentiles : God 
made choice among ut that the Gentiles by my mouth ſhould bear 
the word of the Goſpel and believe. This then evidently dee 
firoys any ſuch early diftinQion of Provinces ; when Peter, 
whoſe Province ſcems moſt expreſs in Scripture, viz. tht 


circumciſion, yet we find. bim aRing as an Apolile to the 
Gemilts 
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Gentiles too. Ideny not but at the meeting of Pax/ and Peter 
at Jeruſalem, when they obſerved how God did bleſs the one 
moſt in the circumcition, the other in the uncircumcilion, 
there was an agreement between them for the oneto lay out 
his pains chiefly upon the Jews, and the other upon the Gen= 
tiles; and in probability where they met in any City, the one 
gathered a Church of the Jews, and the other of the Gentiles 
but this makes no ſuch dittinRion of Provinces, as to exclude 
the one from the others charge 3 and further this agreement 
between Paul and Peter then after both had preached ſo ma- 
ry years, makes it fully clear that the pretended diviſion of . 
Provinces ſo early among the Apoſtles, is only the wind-egge 
ofa working fancy, that wants a ſhcll of xeaſon to cover it, 
As for that divition of Provinces mentioned in Ecclefiaſtical 
writers, though as to ſome few they. generally agree 3 as that 
Thomas went to Parthia, Andrew went to Scythis, Jobnto the xuſeb. lib. 
leſſer Aſia, &c, yet as to the moſt they are at a loſs where to 3.cop. 1. 
find their Provinces, and contradi@4 oneanother in reference 
to them 3 and many of them ſeem to have their firſt ori» 
ginal from the fables of Dorathews, Nicephorus, and ſuch 
writers. 

Having ſhewed that the Apoſtles obſerved no ſet order g 2, 
for diſtributing Provinces, we come to ſhew what courſe tlicy 
ook for the ſetling of Churches in the places they went to. 
In the clearing of which, nothing is more neceſſary then to 
free our judgments of thoſe prejudices. and prepoſleſions 
which the praQtice either of the former ages of the Church, 
or our own have cauſed within us. For it is cafie to obſerve 
that nothing hath been a more fruitful mother of miſtakes, and + 
errours then the looking upon the praQice-of the primitive 
Church through the glaſs ofoux own cuſtoms. Eſpecially when 
under the ſame name, ( as it is-very often feen ) ſomething 
far different from what was primarily intended by the uſe of 
the word, is ſet forth-to us. It were no difficult task to 
multiply examples in this kind z- wherein men meeting with 
the fame names, do apprehend the ſame things by them, which 
they now through cuttom ſignifie, without taking notice of 
any alteration in the things themſelves (gnified by thoſe - - 
names,, Thus tince. the name Miſs was appropriated by 

Hh 3 the .. 
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* the Popifts tothat which they call the ſacrifice of the Alter 


V. Picherel- 
lum de 
Miſſa, cap. 
1. Caſanb. 
F rercit. 16. 


ſe8. 58. 


AR. 13. 2, 


wherever they meet among ancient writets with that name 
they preſently conceive the fame thing was underſtood by it 
then, Whereas it was then only taken for the publick ſervice of 
the Church, ſo called from the diſmiffion of the people after it, 
with an Ite, Miſſz'eſt ; and from the different forms of Chri. 
ftians they had two ſeveral ſervices, the one called Miſſa Ca- 
rechumenorum,becauſe at the end of that the Catechumeni were 
diſiniſfed out of the Aſſembly z the-other Miſſa fideliam, xt 
which they received the Lord's Supper 3 which afterwards 
( the former diſcipline of the Church decaying ) ingroſſed 
the name Miſſzto its ſelf; an& when the ſacrifice of the Altar 
came up among, the Papifts; it was appropriated th that; 
For though they, innovated' things never fo much, yet it hath 
been alwaics the Policy of chat Church not to innovate names, 
that fo the-incautelous might be better deceived with a pre- 
tence of antiquity 3 and thus under the antiencly fimplename 
of Miſa, lies at th's. day couched a Maſ# of errours. So after 
fhe word '1u7%;z8) was applyed by them to that ſacritice, 
wherever they meet that wbrd in Scripture; they interprerit 
in that ſcnſe; and hence when we only read of the teachers at 
Antioch, acrrs;1 ivrwy aur, no other rendering of the words 
will be taken but Sacrificantibus illis, although it be not only 
contrary to the {cnſe of rhe word” in the New Teſtament, but 
to the Expoſition of Chyſoftome, TheuphbylaA; and Orcumeni- 
w,who expound it by z»g7#57u;, Thus when publick Litur- 
gies weregrown into uſe in the Church after the decay of the 
gifts of the firlt primitive Church, Exſebixs his bare calling $t. 
Fames Acres (though he relates only to his Miniftry in the 
Church of Feruſalem ) is cnough to entitle, him Father to a 
Litzrgy which ſoon crept forth under his name : by an argu- 
ment much of the ſarne firength with that which ſome have 
brought for reading Homilies, becauſe it is (aid of. St. Paw, 
Ads 20. 11, iwnins aq avyn, Of the, fame ſtamp is 
Bellarmines argument for invocation of Saints, becauſe of 
Facobs laying invocetur ſuper cor nomen meuy. But we need 
not go far for examples of this kind. The buſineſs weare 
upon, will acquaint us with ſome of them. As the argument 
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the word 54140 #ia, for Lay elders from the name »pwd-Teges, 

and modern Epiſcopacy from che uſe of the word eniaens in 

Scripturcs. Names and things muſt then be accurately di- 
tinguiſhed,and the ſenſe of the names mutt neither be terched 

from the cuftome now uſed, nor from the Erymologie of the 

word, but from the undoubted practice of Apoltolical times, 

ifthat can be made appear what it was, Which will be belt 

done if we can once find out what courſe and order the Apo- 

files took in the forming and modelling the Churches by them 

lanted, 

, That which we lay then as a foundation, whereby to clear $, 4, 
what Apoſtolical praQice was, is, that the Apoſtles in the 

forming Churchies did obſerve 'the cuſtoms of the'Jewiſh _ 
Synagogue, Totum regimen Ecclefiarum Chriſti conformatem y you am 
fuit ad Synagogarum exemplar, (aith Grotins truly, Prefides in As 13. 
& curatores Ecclefiarum ad inſtar Fresbyterorum Synagoge 15-in Ad. 
Jadaice conftitutos fiiſſe conſtat as Salmaſius often afhrms. _ —_— 
In which ſenſe we ungeritand that famous ſpeech of the ws, EY 
Author of the Commentary on St. Pauls Epittles, which gocs 20. 28. 
under the name of Ambroſe, but now judged by moſt to be 4PÞ«rat. ad 
done by Hilary a Deacon of the Church of Rowe, under = a" Fo 
which name St. Auguſtine quotes ſome words on the fatth to ,, ona 
the Romans, which are found till in thoſe Conimentaries, In 1 Tim. 
Nam apud omnes wtique gentes honorabilis ejt ſenefins ; unde & 5: + v6-1- 
Synagoga' & poſtes Beeleſis Seniores babuit, fine quorum con- 9” = PA 
flio nibil agebatur in Eccleſis, which words are not to be un- Aug. lis, 4 ; 
derſtood of a diſtin ſort of Presbyters from ſuch as were ad Bonif, 
Imployed in Preaching the Word, but of ſuch Presbyters as ©: 4+ 

were the common Council of the Church, for the moderating 

and ruling the affairs of it which the Church of Chriſt had 

conſtituted among them, as the Jewiſh Synagogue had be- 

fore. And from hence we obſerve that the Ebionites, who 

blended Judaiſm and C hriftianity together ( whence Ferom Ep. ad Aug. 
faith of them, Dam volunt & FJudei eſſe & Chriſtiani, nec 

Jndei ſunt nec Chriſtiani, they made a Linſey wolſey Religh © x6jon, 
on, which was neither Judaiſm nor Chriſtianity ) Their, as 

Epiphanins tells us,called their publick-mecting place wraywyn 

and the Paſtors of their Churches Agymreywyss, Thereby 
unplying the 1eſemblance-and Analogy between the form of 
Government 
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Government in both of them. But this will beſt be made ap. 
pear by comparing, them both together. For which weae 
to take notice how-much our Saviour in the New Teſtament 
did delight to take up the received practices among the Jews 
only, with ſuch alterations of them as were ſuitable to the 
nature and doqrine:of Chriſtianity 3 as hath been abun. 
dantly manifeſted by many learned men, about the rites 
of the Lords Supper, taken from-the poſt-canium among 
the Jews 3 the uſe of Baptiſm, from the Baptiſms uſed in ini 
tiating Proſelytes; Excommunication from their putting out 
of the Synagogue. As to which things, it may be obſerved 
that thoſe rites which our Saviour tranſplanted into the GoC. 
pel ſoil, were not ſuch as were originally founded on Moſes 
his Law, but were introduced by a confederate Diſcipline 
among themſelves. And thus- it was in reference to the 
Government of the Synagogues among them 3 for although 
the reaſon of exeHing them was grounded on a command in 
the Levitical Law, Levit. 23. 3. where holy Convocations 
are required upon the Sabbath days z yet the building of Sy- 
nagogues in the Land, was not,as far as we can find,till agreit 
while after. For alchough Moſes require the duty of affem- 
bling, yet he preſcribes no orders for the place of meeting, 
nor ja the manner of ſpending of thoſe days in Gods ſervice, 
nor for the perſons who were to ſuper-intend the publick 
worlbip performed at that time, Theſe being duties of a 
moral nature, are left more undetermined by Moſes his Law, 
which is moſt punQtual in the Ceremonial part of Divineſer- 
vice. And therefore even then when God did determine the 
poſitives of worſhip, we ſee how much he left the perform- 
ance of morals to the wiſdom and diſcretion of Gods people, 
toorder them in a way agreeable to the mind and will of God. 
We ſhall not here diſcourſe of the more elder cuſtoms and 
obſervations of the Synagogues, but take the draught of 
them by the beſt light we can about our Saviours time, when 
th: Apoſtles copyed out the Government of Chriſtian Chur- 
ches by them. 

About the time of Chriſt we find Synagogues in very great 
requeſt among the Jews 3 God ſo diſpoling it, that the moral 
part of his ſervice ſhould be more frequented now the Cere- 


Law and the Prophets, the D'YAMND or Hagiographas were not 
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 monlial was expiring 3 and by thoſe places ſoerected, it might 


be more facil: and cafie for the Apoſtles to difperſe- the 
Goſpel by Preaching it in thoſe places, to which it was the 
cuſtome for the people to reſort. And as Paul at Athens obs 
ſerving the Altar inſcribed "A920 219, To the nn;nown God, Ads 17. 24. 
takes his text from thence, and begins to Preach God and 
Chriſt to them 3 ſo the Apoſtles in every Synagogue meet 
with a copy of the Law, from whence they mighe better take 
their riſe to diſcover him who was the end of the Law for 
righteouſneſs to all -that believe, For Moſcs of old time hath 
in every City them that Preach bim, being read in the Synagogues Ads 15.21. 
every Sabbath day. Jt was their conſtant cuſtome then every 
Sabbath day to have the Law publickly read 3 for which every 
Synagogue was furniſhed with a moſt exact copy; which was y. Burrorf. 
looked upon as the great treaſure and glory of their Syna- Synag. Jud, 
goguez in the copying out of which, the greateſt care and ©92-20 
diligence was uſed, In their Synagogues they read only the 
ordinarily read in publick ; the Law for the more convenient Dn - _ 
reading it, was diſtributed into fifty four Sefions, which they ag. 13. rs. 
call'd N\W® every week one SeRion. being read (joyning 
twice two lefſer Seions together) the whole Law was read 
through once every year, | 

But here I cannot ſay that the Jews were abſolutely bound 
up to read the ſeveral Sections appointed for the days, as it 
is commonly thought (from which Paraſche and the times 
prefixed of reading them, Gao b fetcheth a new. in- Clop 
terpretation of the S4&Caloy Hvlegags], which is, that the yeub, rat. 
firlt Sabbath was that of the civil year which began with the de ſabb. 
Section FYWRMNA upon the twenty fourth of. the month devteropro- 
Tifri, but the ſecond Sabbath after the firſt, was the firſt - dr 
Sabbath of the ſacred year, which began with the Se&ion __ 
UN upon the Calends of Niſan) butI do not ſeeany ſuch 94. cum, 
evidence of ſo exa& and curious. a diviſion of the ſeveral 7p. Clepp« 
Seions (o long lince as the time of our Saviour is; which ap- HO 
pears by our Saviour's reading in the Synagogue at Nazareth, a 
where it ſeems he read after the Synagogue cuſtome, as one 


of the ſeven call'd out by the $111 to read before the people, 


but we find no Scion afſhgned him by him that delivered the 
Ti book 
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book to him (the office of the [19) but it is ſaid of him 
dveruza m B1B\toy 6908 Tov Temy, when he bad unfolded the book 


be found out that place in Iſaiah. So that then it ſeems there 
was no ſuch preciſe obſervation of the ſeveral ScRions to be 
read. And our Saviour's reading the book of the Prophets 
in the Synagogue, puts us in mind of the F\WWEN the Se 
Qions of the Prophets anſwerable to thoſe of the Law; which 


In Thisbi v. Elias Levita tells us came up after the time of Antioch 
WP Epiphanes, who ſo ſeverely prohibited the Jews the reading 


of their Law, but from that time hath been obſerved ever 
ſince : of which we read in Paul's Sermon at Antioch jn 


AR. 13- 27. Piſidia ſpeaking of Chrift ; For they that dwell at Jeruſalem and 


Hiner. Þ. 


their Kulers, becauſe they knew him not, nor tbe voices of the 
Prophets which are read every Sabbath day, Benjamin Tu- 
delenſis in his Itinerary, tells us, that the ſame cuſtom was not 
obſerved among all the Jews for the reading the SeQions of 
the Law. For in Mitſraim (which he there takes not for 


V L'Emper, Egypt itſelf, as it is commonly taken, but for Grand Cairo) 


in Nt. p. 
2IO, 


where there were near two thouſand Jews, there were two 
Synagogues, the one of Syrian, the other of Babylonian Jew;. 
Fhe latter read over every week an entire SeRion of the 
Law (as the Jews in Spain in his time did_) and fo finiſhed the 
Law in a years ſpace. The Syrian Jews, or thoſe that were 
born in Fudea, divided every Seftion into three parts, and 
read not the Law through, but in three years time. The 
Synagogues were very much multiplyed, both in Jeruſalem 
and efſewhere, about the time of our Saviour's being in the 
world. When the common tradition of the Jews is, thatin 


V. Serrarium Feruſalem its (elf, there were Four hundred and'eighty one 
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Matth, y. 9. : 
Mark-1. 23, letters being put together, amount to that number; but a 
Luke 4 7. it 
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” when'they went abroad to Preach the Goſpel, we find in moſt 


18. 4. 
"© in all theix diſperſions both in Babyton, Egypr, and the 


Synagogues, which they ridicufouſly obſerved by their Gema- 
try, from the word TRYD uſed Ie. 1.20. whoſe numenl 


clearer evidence of the multitude of Synagogues is our Savv- 
owr*s (often appearing in them and fo likewiſe the Apoſtles 


places that they firtt entred into the Synagogues which were 
by the liberty given to the Jews, allowed them in all the C- 
ties where they inhabited by the Romon Governours. And 
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Weſtern parts, we read of the Synagogues which the Jews 
enjoyed, and the liberty they had therein for exerciſe of their 
own way of worſhip and diſcipline. And therefore even at 
Rome we read of their Proſeuche, 


Zuvenal. 


Ede ubi confiſtas ; in qua te quero proſencha ? is. 3 


Which by the old Scholiaſt upon Fuvenal is aid to be the 
place ad quem convenire ſolebant mendici ad ftipem peten- 
dam, of which Twrnebw gives this account, Proſeuche fans 
Fudeorum erant, wt Alexandrie & Rome, alibique, fic nomen Agverſ lt. 
adepte quod oracula quedam eſſent, vel (ut Chriſtiani loquun- cap. 19- 
tur ) oratoria. Cum autem ad Eleemoſynam Judei dandam 
eſſent propenſiſimi, ed cew mendicorum conventus coibat;, ſed 
& Judei & ipfi mendici, inviſi erant omnibus, & mendici es 
loca quod domicilia non baberent, diverſores interdum octupa- 
bant, in iiſque cubabant, ideoque Proſeucbes nomen in contem- yg, in 
ptum ablerat, Scaliger thinks that the Proſeuchas differed Frag. Greca 
from the Synagogue 3 for which he is checked by Grotius Þ+ 25+ in 
from that place of Philo, where he ſpeaks of Auguſtus Yr 4,25 
giving the Jews the liberty of their Proſeuche for ME 
the learning the religion of their countrey, mt 33 x7! mus 
ew mic 1 briefs Boy n NhzTrgntia pporiowss yg ardyeig; os 
owewr/ms x, Memories, ewnfuas Te \ Inprenac x Turion ages, 


which in brief is that the Proſenche were the Schools of all 


religion and learning,by which words he ſeems toconfound not 
only the Synagogue and the Proſenchs together, but the Syna- 
gogue and the WIn IMA too, which was their Divinity 
School, whither they uſed to repair after dinner upon Sab- 
bath days, and where the Queſtions about their Law were 
diſcuſſed ; but though I cannot ſay theſe were always diſtin- 
guiſhed , yet in ſome places they were. Such ſeems the 
School of Tyrannus to be, where Paul taught, having with- 
drawn himſelf from the Synagogue. And ſo ſometimes the 
Proſeuche were diſtinguiſhed from the Synagogues, as Grotins Ads 19. g, 
himſelf elſewhere acknowledgeth, viz. either where there was 
not a competent number of Jews (for ten Students in the Anner. in - 
Law were required to make a Synagogue) or elſe where the As 16, 15. 
Magiſtrate would not permic the uſe of them,ia which caſe the 
Ii 2 poor 
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Pat 
poor Jews were fain to content themlelves with a place 
remote from the City, cither by ſome river, as that acy9-w, 
mentioned As 16. 13,. or by ſome, grove. or. wood, whence 
that of Juvenal, 
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Nunc ſacyi fonts nemus, & delubra locantar 
Tudei, quorum cophinus fenumque ſupellex, ' 


Which fountain as Voſizs obſerves was extra portam Cape- 
nam in luco quem medium irrigabat ;. and from hence Scaliger 
gathers Judeos in nemoribus proſeuchas collocaſſe, Thus it ap- 
pears now- what priviledges the Jews generally. enjoyed in 
their diſperſion for their Synagogues and publick places to 
meet,. pray,. and diſcourſe in. 

We now come to inquire after what manner the governs 
ment of the Synagogue was modell'd. Wherein we muſt firlk 
inquire whether there were any peculiar Government be- 
longing to the Synagogue, diſtin from the civil Confiſtories 
which were in uſe among them. This is often left untouched 
by learned men in their diſcourſe of;Synagogues; ſome indeed 
make the leaſt Confiſtory.or Saubedrinjn _ among the Jews, 
viz, the Triumvirate, to be the rulers of the Synagogue, and 
part of the tex who were to be where ever there was a Sy- 
nagogue. + But although I cannot ſee ſufficient evidence for a 
great Ecclcliaftical Sanhedrin founded by Moſes, anſwering 
to the great Sanhedrin of LX XI. yet I conceive, it proba- 
ble, that when Synagogues were ſo multiplyed both at home 
and.abroad, there wasa diſtin Bench of officers who did par- 
ticularly belong to the Synagogue to ſuperintend the affairs of 
that, which I ſhall now endeavour to make out by theſe fol- 
lowing reaſons.. Firſt, becauſe the Tex required for the Syna- 

gogue are. ſet down hy. Jewiſh writers as diftin& from the 
number required,for the civil Conſiftory. .. Forin the Geme- 
ra Babylonia (cited by Selden) the account given why there 
muſt be 120, inhabitants where there was to be a Sanhedrin, 
of twenty three, is this; There muſt be twenty three to make 
up the Sanhedrin, and three orders of twenty three, (who, ſat in 
a hemicycle under the Sanhedrin in the (ame form. as 5 
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at) and beſides theſe the ten who were to be imployed wholly in 
the affairs of the Synagogue ( for the Gloſs there explains 
them to be. NIRTD 53D 19105 OR. 122-RY | deceme 
filii hominis vacantes ab omni opere ut parati ſunt PRIN may 
mg MANY. domui Synagoge mane'& veſpert,. and, there 
2dds. that cvery City, though it be wall'd; where. ten ſuch 
perſons are wanting, is looked on only as a. village, and 
thought unworthy to have a Sanbedrix of twenty, three,) 
$ that by this it appears the number of the Decemvirate.for 
the Synagogue, was diiinQ from the perſons imployed in the In Jud. tit. 
civil courts. To. the fame purpoſe Maimonidey. gives the Sanbed. c. 1. 
xccount of the number of 120 ; who likewiſe requires the ten ſeth. 5. 
for the Synagogue as a diſtinct and peculiar number, Atque bi 
erahtt viri qui vacabant tantum rebus divinis, nimirum leflioni 4d Min. 
ltzs & ſeſſioni, in Synagogis, as Mr. Se/den quotes. it from tit, Sanked, 
another place.in.himz Whereby it is evident;that thoſe who ©1:{*#:6+ 
were imployed in;the Synagogue, did make apeculiar bench - 
and Conſiſtory diſtin from the civil judicature of the place. 
And therefore the *Apgrvydwyer are not the civil rulers, but 
ſome peculiar officers belonging to the ſervice of the Syna- 
gogue. And thence,when all civil power and governmene was 
taken from the Jews, yet they retained, their Archiſynagogues 
ſtill, Whence, we -read of  Archifyndgogues p- Patriarebes cod. Theod. 
and Presbyters among the Jews in the times of Arcadins and *: 15:11. 8. 
Honoris, when all civil power and juriſdiction wastaken from 6 0 OP 
them, The Secoxd reaſon is from the peculiar ordination. of 
thoſe who' were. tha, rulexs of the Synagogues. : This I know 
is denyed by many, becauſe, ſay they, ordination, was 'pxo+ 
per.only to the Presbyters among the Jews, who were thereby 
made capable of being members of -the Saybedrin, thence it 
was called D'2Þ1 TINA ordinatio prerbyterogum, i. &. impoſi- 
tlo matuum qui prerbyteri finnt, This ordination was I grang 
primarily uſed in order. to-the making men members of, the - 
preat Sanbedrin,. and therefore.the, Jews derive the :cultome 
of ordaining them,, from Moſes his tirlt conſtituting the 
LXY elders, which ſay they, was done by impoſition of 
hands : which was ſeconded by the example of Moſes lay= Numb. 12. 
mg his hands on Foſhxa, from whence the.cuftome was conti-- Num.39.18. 
aved down among them till the time of Adrian, who ſcvexely. 
Iiz prohibited 
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prohibited it by an Edi, that whoſoever ſhould ordain ano. 
ther ſhould forfeit his life, and fo every one that was G or. 
dained. 'Thence the Jews tell us that R. Jebnda Ben Baba ig 
called JOB the Ordainer, becauſe in the time of that Edia 
he ordained five Prerbyters, without which they hatl wholly 
loſt their ſucceſſion of Presbyters for Courts of Judicature, 
But though it be thus evident that their ordination was chiefly 
uſed in order to the fitting men to. be members of the Sax. 
bedrin, yt that beſides this there was a peculiat ordination 
for perſons not imployed in civil matters, will appear ; Firft, 
from the different forms of their ordination 3 ſome were gene- 
ral, without any reſtriction or limitation at all 3 which power 
was conferred in words to this purpoſe 3 Ordinatus jam fir, 
& ſit tibt facultss judicandi etiam cauſis penales, He that 
was thus ordained, was'fit for any court of Judicature; but 
there was another form of ordination which was more par- 
ticular and reſtrained ; a form limiting the general power, 
either to pecuniary caſes, or criminal, or only to. the power 
of binding and looſing, without any judiciary power at all, 
Now thoſe that were thus ordained, were the Jewiſh Caſuiſts, 
reſolving men only in foro conſcientie of the lawfulneſs and 
unlawfulneſs of things propounded to them. This they called 
"1711 2082 mn IMWN1 Facultas decernendi circa liga- 
tm & ſolutyum , that is, a power of deerecing what-wa law- 
ful or unlawful, For in that ſenſe binding and looking is uſed 
by the Jewiſh writers. In which ſenſe they tell us commonly 
that one School, as that of Hillel DR binds, that is, judgeth 
a' thing unlawful, another N\Q looſeth (as that of Scham- 
mai) that is, judgeth it lawful and free to be done, Now 
the perſons thus ordained with this power only, were thereby 
no members of any civil Court of Judicature, nor thereby 
made capable of it; it appears then that this ordination was 
peculiar to a particular funQion,which exaRlly anſwers tothe 
Miniſterial office under the Goſpel. And' that thoſe who 
were thus ordained, either might not, or did not exerciſe that 
office of theirs in the Synagogue, I can ſee no reaſon; I am 
ſure it was moſt ſuitable to that place, or at leaſt to the 
WIA NY where there was ſuch a one difiin& from the Sy- 
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But a clearer evidence of the particular ordination of 

thoſe imployed in the Synagogue, we have from Benjamin in 

his Itinerary for granting his palpable miſtakes about the 

civil power of the Jews in his time(which was about the mid- 

dle of the twelfth Century ) ſufficiently diſcovered by the 

Learned L* Emperenr, yet as to the ordaining of perſons for Diſſertati. 
the ſeveral Synagogues, we have no ground to fafpe#t his 44 Ledo- 
Teſtimony, which is very plain and evident. -For\peaking of wh 
R. Daniel Ben Haſdai , who was the 171073 WRT or the go, ©” 
elypuaumicar, the Head of the Captivity then reſiding at 

Bagdad ; He tells us the Synagogues of 'Babylon, Perſia, 

Choreſan, Sheba, Meſopotamia and many other places, derived 

power from him (van np) Tp 75 by of ardaining # p, ,x, ed, 
Rabbi and Preacher over every Synagogue, which he tells us L Emper. 
was done by laying on bis hands upon them, Theſe two, the Heb. Lat. 
Rabbi and the 1114 he makes to be the fixed officers of every 
Synagogue, and the office of the latter lay chiefly in expound- 
ing the Scriptures. - The like he hath of R. Nathaniel the 
mynuwR in Egypt, to whoſe office it belonged to or- 
dainin all the Synagogues in Egypt P1771) Q)1J271-the Rabbies 
and Lefiurers of the Synagogue : by which we ſee clearly, that 
there was a peculiar ordination for the Minifters belonging - 

tothe Synagogue. © Thence Sealiger wonders how-Chritt at xlench, 
twelve years-old ſhould be permitted to fit among the - Do- Triber c. 19. 
Qors asking, Queſtions, when he was no'ordained Rabbi to 

whom that place belonged. But although  uiw  Nlzorg ror 1\ke 2. 46. 
may poſſibly mean no more then fitting on one of the lower 

ſeats belonging, to [thoſe who* were yet in their MMIGP or 

Minority, where they (at at the'feert-of their Teachers, which 

was not within the Temple its (elf, 'but as Aarias Montanns þ, appr. 
thinks, wasat'the Eaſt-gate of the Temple where the Doctors de Temple. 
lat; yet this is evident by Scaliger, that he looked on an ordi- 

nation for that end, as neceflary to thoſe who ſat in the Syna- 

gogues, as:the DoRors there: which is likewiſe afhrmed by 

Grtine, who tells-us; that among the Jews, not only all pub- 

lick civil offices were 'confer'd by 'impoſition of hands, Sed - 

& in Archiſynagogis & ſenioribus $ynagoge, idem obſervatum, Annot. in 
unde mos yergoHois 8d Chriftianos tranſit : but likewiſe ol Evangy 39+ 
the Rulers ond Elders of the Synagogue mere ſo AY from 
whence 
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The Divine right of 
whence the cuſtome was tranſlated into Chriftianity (of which 
afterwards.) Thus now we have cleared that there wasz 
peculiar Government belonging to the Synagogue, diſtin& 
trom the civil judicatures. 

. Having thus far proceeded in clearing that there was ape 
culiar formot Government in the Synagogue; we now in- 
quire what that was, and by what Law and rule it was oþ 
ſerved. The Government of the Synagogue, cither relates 
to the publick ſerviceof God in it, or the publick rule of it as 
a ſociety, As for the ſervice of God to be performed in it, 
as there were many parts of it, ſo there were many officers 
peculiarly appointed-for it. The-main part of publick ſervice 


_ Jay inthereading and expounding the Scriptures : For both, 


the known place of Philo will give us light for underſtanding 
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erep@ 53 P Sunagonimey, Gon jan yrwuue , Tgra wy dvazyum, 
Coming to their holy places call'd Synagogues, they ſit dow in 
convenient order, according to their ſeveral forms, ready to bear, 
the young under the elder; then one taketh the book and readeth, 
another of thoſe beſt chil d comes after and expound; it.. For fo 
Grotizes reads it «drad/rxy for dre2vwore, out of Exſcbins. 
We ſee two ſeveral offices here, the one of 'the Reader in the 
Synagogue, the other of him that did interpret what was 
read. Great difference I find among learned men about the 
1171 of the Synagogue: ſome by him underſtand the 4r2y105w, 
call'd ſometimes in Scripture v#%71s, and ſo make him the 
under-Reader in the Synagoguez and hence I ſuppoſe it is 
(and not from looking to the poor, which was the office of 
the Parnafim) that the office of Deacons in the Primitive 
Church, is ſuppoſed to be anſwerable to the Q\21N among 
the Jews for the Deacons office in the Church, was the pu 

lick reading of the Scriptures 3 And hence Epiphanins 
parallels the «gy mrayiyss , Tptofsligus and 'AZarims among 
the Jews, to the Biſhop, Presbyters and Deacons among the 
Chriſtians. But others make the office of the 1111 to beot a 
higher nature, not to be taken for the Reader himſelf, (for 
that was no ſet office, but upon eyery Sabbath day ſeven m 
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call'd out to do that work, as Buxtorf tells us 3 firſt a Prieſt, Synag. 7ud. 

then a Levite, and after, any five of the people 3 and theſe ith, 11, 

had every one their ſet parts in every Scion to read, which 

are till marked by the numbers in ſome Bibles. ) But the 117 

was he that did call out every one of theſe in their order to 

read, and did obſerve their reading, whether they did it exact- 

ly or no. So Buxtorf ſpeaking of the 111 Hic maxime ora- |, rub. 

tione five precibus & cant Eccleſie preibat, preerat lefioni ad verb. 

legali, docens quod & quomodo legendum,' & ſimilibus que ad 

ſacra pertinebant, So that according to him the 1111 was the 

Superintendent of all the publick ſervice, thence others make 

kim parallel to him they call'd W2'% T2 the Angel of the 

Church, Legatus Eccleſie L*Empereur renders it, as though 7, Benjam, 

the name were impoſed on him as aQing in. the name of the not p. 149. 

Church, which could only be in offering up publick prayers 3 

but he was Angelus Dei, as he was inſpefior Ecclefie, Lecauſe 

the Angels are ſuppoſed to be more immediate!y preſent in, 

and Superviſors over the publick place,and duties of worſhip; 

ſee 1 Cor, 11. 10. this I is by L'Emperexr often rendred 

Concionator Synagoge, as though it belonged to him to ex- 

pound the meaning of what was read in the Synagogue, but 

he that did that, was call'd WT from WN1 to inquire 3 thence 

wn Ty X0us THTY the mnquirer, or diſputer of this world, 1 Cor. x. 20. 

thence R. Moſes Haddarſan ; but it is in vain to ſeek for 

ſeveral offices from ſeveral names 3 nay it ſeems not evident, 

that there was any ſet officers in the Jewiſh Church for ex- 

pounding Scriptures in all Synagogues,or at lcaſt not ſo fixed, « 

but that avy one that enjoyed any repute for Religion or 

knowledge in the Law, was allowed a free liberty of ſpeaking 

for the inſtruction of the people 3 as we ſee in Chriſt and his 

Apoſtles; for the Rulers of the” Synagogue ſent to Paul and ag, 14,15. 

Barnabas after the reading of the Law, that if they had any 

word of exhortation, they ſhould ſpeak on. From hence it is 

erident, there were more then one who had rule over the 

Synagogues, they being calPd rulers here. It ſeems very 

probable, that in every City where there were ten wiſe men, 

( 8 there were ſuppoſed to be inevery place, where there was K 

2 Synagogue) that they did all joyntly concur for theruling 

the affairs of the Synagogue. But what the diſtin _ 
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The Divine right of Part 11. 
of all theſe were, it is hard to make out, but all joyning to. 
gether ſeem to make the Confitory, or Bench as ſomecall ir 
which did unanimouſly moderate the affairs of the Syng- 
gogue, whoſe manner of fitting in the Synagogues» is thus 
deſcribed by Mr. Thorndike out of Maimonides, whoſe words 
are theſe : How fit the people in the Synagogue ? The Elder, 
fit with their faces tuwords the people, and their backs toward; 
the Hecall ( theplace where they lay the Copy ot the Law ) 
and all the oo le fit rank before rank, the face of every rank ts- 
wards the ache the rank before it, ſo the faces of all the people 
are tcwards the Sanfinary, and toward: the Elders, andioward; 
the Ark; and when the Miniſter of the Synagogue ftandeth #þ 
to prayer, he flandeth on the ground before the Ark,with bi face 
to the Santinary, as the reſt of the people. Several things arc 
05 *rvable to our purpoſe in this Teſtimony of Maimonider : 
Firſt, that there were ſo many Elders in the Synagogue, as to 
make a Benciz or Confiftory, and therefore had a place by 
themſelves, as the Governours of the Synagogue. And the 
truth is, after their diſperſion we ſhall find jicrie Government 
among them, but what was in their Synagogues, unles it 
was where they had liberty for erecting Schools of learning, 
Beſides this Colledge of Presbyters, we here ſee the publick 
Minilter of the Synagogue, the NDIIN JIN 4. e. Epiſcopws con- 
gregationis, the Superintendent over the Congregation, whoſe 
peculiar office it was to pray for, and to bleſs the people, 
We are here further to take notice of the form of their litting 
in the Synagogue the Presbyters ſat together upon a bench 
by themſelves, with their faces towards the people, which was 
in an Hemicycle, the form wherein all the Courts of Judicatwe 
among them ſat ;- which is fully deſcribed by Mr.Seldey and 
Mr.Thorndike in the places above cited. "This was afterwards 
the form wherein the Biſhop and Presbyters uſed to fit inthe 
Primitive Church, as the laſt named learned Author largely 
obſerves and proves. Befides this Colledge of Presbytas, 
there ſeems to be one particularly call'd the Kuler of the Syns- 

gogune, 17 Win the Scriptures «gyowvewpy or age» * 

ev1a-ays, Which in the importance of the New Teſtament 

Greek ( following that ofthe Alexandrian Fews in the ver 

of the: Old Teltament ) implyes no more then a primacy a 
| or 
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order in him above the reſt he was joyned with. And thence 
ſometimes we read of them in the Plural number, i: &934-y«- 
wr, Allr 13. 15. implying thereby an equality of power mark. 2.25, 


in many 3 but by reaſon ot the neceſſary primacy of one in 
order above the reſt, the name may be appropriated to the 
Preſident of the College. Ars 18. 8,17. we read of two, 
viz, Criſpus and. Softhener, 'and .cither of them is call'd 
Apyrrdeyr, which could not be, did the name jmport any 
peculiar power of Juriſdition lodged in one excluſive of che 
reſt; unleſs we make them to be of two Synagogues, which 
we have no cvidence at all for 3 I contels Bez# his-argument 
from &s  dgamvezaye?, Mark 5. 22. for a multitude of 


Annot. in 


thoſe ſo called in the ſame Synagogue, is of no great Luc. 13.14. + 


force where we may probably ſuppoſe there were many 
Synagogues. But where there is no evidence of more then 
one in a place, and we find the name attributed to more 
then one, we have ground to think that there is no- 
thing of power or Juriſdiction in that one, which is not 
common to more beſides himſelf. But granting ſome pe- 
caliarity of honour belonging to one above the relt in a 
Synagogue, which in ſome places, I ſte no great reaſon to 
deny, yet that implyes not any power over and above the 
Bench of which he was a Member, though the farſt in order 
Much as the RW) the Prince of the Sanbedrin, whoſe place 


=” 
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imported no power peculiar tohimſelf, but only a Priority of - 


dignity in himſelf above his fellow Senators: as the Princeps 
Senatics in the Roman Republick anſwering tothe 1 TVAIR 
in the great Sarhedrin, who was next.to the Naſi, as the 
Princeps Senativs to the Conſuls, which was only a honorary 
dignity and nothing elſe : Under which diſguiſe that Politick 
Prince Auguſtus raviſhed the Roman Commonwealth of its * 
former liberty, The' name « g2mvr4;229%, may I ſuppoſe in 
propriety of ſpeech be-rendred in Latin Magiſter ordinis, he 
being by his office: Preſwl, a name.not originally importing 
any power, bur only dignity 3 Thoſe whom the Greeks call 
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rai, the Latins tender Magiſtros ſui ordinis , and ſo 1" Caligala. 


Lamyr. vir. 


Suetonis interprets «gxtewr/ ray by Magiſterium., Sacerdatii, i, cw = 
agegues cither in Vopiſcus in ; 


They who meet then with the name Arehiſy 
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all-whom it occurs, and in ſome places as diſtin from Pref. 


C:d.de Jud. byters, will learn to underſtand thereby only the highed 
colic. & = honour in the Synagogue, conlidering before how little, yea 


Fam | 13. 
,Cod, Jud. 
I. 19. c. de 


Tud is, 


nothing of power the Jews enjoyed underRither the Heathen 
or Chriſtian Empcrours. 

One thing more we add, touching this honour of the Ry. 
lers of the Synagoguf*among the Jews, that whatever ho. 
nour, title, power or dignity is imported by, that name, it 
came not from any Law enforcing or commanding it, but from 
mutual confederation and agreement among the perſons ins 
ployed in the Synagogue, whoſe natural reaſon did didate, 
that where many have an cquality of power, it is moſt cons 


 venient (by way of accumulation upon that perſon,of a power 
more then he had, but not by deprivation.of themſelves of 


that inherent power which they enjoyed ) to entruſt the mas 
nagement of the executive part of affairs of common concem- 
ment to one perſon ſpecially choſen and deputed thereunto, 
So it was in all the Sanbedrins among the Jews, and in all 
well ordered Senates and. Councils in the world. And it 
would be very {trange, that any ofhcers of a religious ſociety, 
ſhould upon that account be. out- Lawed' of! thoſe natural 
liberties, which are the reſults and produQt of the free a&- 
ings of reaſon. Which things, as I have already obſerved, 
God hath looked on to be ſonatural to man, as when he was 
moſt ſtrit'and punRual in ceremonial commands, he yet lett 
theſe things wholly at liberty. For we read not of any com- 
mand, that in the Sanhedrin one ſhould have ſome peculiarity 
of honour above the' reſt this mens natural reaſon would 
prompt them to, by reaſon of a neceſſary priority of order 
m ſome above others ; which the: very inſtinct of nature hath 
taught irrational creatures, much more ſhould the light of 
reaſon dire men to. But yet all order is not power, nor 
all power juridical, nor all juridical powers a fole powe 3 
therefore it is 'a meer Paralogiſm in any. from order to infer 
power, or from a delegated power. by conſent, to infer 2 
juridical power by. Divine right 3 or laſtly, from a power in 
common with others, to deduce a-power excluding other. 
All which they ate guilty of, who meerly from the name of an 


drebiſynagogue, would\ fetch a perpetual neceſſity of jor 
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digion in one above the elders joyned with him, or from 
the W3Nt in the Saxbedrin, a power of a ſole ordina- 
tlon in one without the conſent of his fellow Stnators. 
But of theſe afterwardss Thus much may ſuffice for a 
dravght in little of the Government of the Jewiſh Syna- 
ogue, 
Having thus far repreſented the Jewiſh >ynagogue that 
the Idea of its government may be formed in our underſtand- 
ings, we now come to conlider how far, and in what the 
Apoltles in forming Chriſtian Churches did follow the pat- 
tern of the Jewiſh Synagogue. Which is a notion not yet 
fo far improved as I conceive it may be, and I know no one 
more conducible to the happy end of compoſing our diffe- 
rences, touching the government of the Church then this is. 
F ſhall therefore for the full clearing of it, premiſe ſome gene- 
nl conſiderations to make way for the entertainment of this 
bypotheſir in mens minds, at leaſt as probable z and then endea- 
vour particularly to ſhew how the Apoſtles did obſerve the 
model of the Synagogue, in its publick, ſervice, in ordination 
of Church officers, in forming Fresbyteries in the ſeveral Chur- 
cher, in ruling and governing thoſe Prerbyteries. The general 
conſiderations I premiſe,to ſhew the probability of what I am 
aſſerting,ſhall be from theſe things, from the community of name 
and cuſtomes between the belicving Jews and others, at the firſt 
forming Churches : from the Apoſtles forming Churches out 
of Synagogues in their travelling abroad , from the agree- 
ableneſt of that model of Government to the State of the Chri- 
flian Churches at that time, I begin with the firlt, From the 
community of names and cuſtomes between the believing and nn- 
believing Jews at the firſt forming Churches, All the while 
our bleſſed Saviour was living in the world, Chiiſt and his 
diſciples went Qlill under the name of Jews 3. they neither 
renounced the name, nor the cuſtoms in uſe among them. 
Our Saviour goes up to the Feaſts at Jeruſalem, conforms to 
all the rites and cultomes in uſe then 3 not only thoſe com- 
manded by God himſelf, but thoſe taken up by the Jews them- 
lelves, if not contrary to Gods commands, as in obſerving, 
the fealt of Dedication, in going into their Synagogues, and 
teaching ſo often there, in waſhing the Feet of the diſciples, 
Kk3 (a 
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( a cuſtome uſed by them before the Paſſover ) in uwſh 

baptiſm, for proſelyting men to the profeſſion of Chii. 

Rianity, &*c, In theſe and other things our Saviour cn. 

e' - formed to the received practice among them, though the 

things themſelves were no waies commanded by the Law of 

Moſes. And after his reſurrection, when he took care for 

the forming of Church upon the doGrine he had delivered, 

yet we find notthe Apoſiles withdrawing from communion 

with the Jews 3 but on the contrary, we find the diſciples fre- 

quenting the Temple, 4&s 2. 46. Air 3.1. Air 5, 20, 

21, 26, Whercby it appears how they owned themſelves as 

Jews ſtill, obferving the ſame both time and place for publick 

worſhip which were in uſe among the Jews. We find Paul 

ARs 9. 20. preſently after his converſion in the Synagogues, preaching 

that Chriſt whom he had before peiſecuted 3 and where ever 

he goes abroad afterwards, we find him Rill entring into 

the Synagogues to preach where we cannot conceive he 

"x 13- 5 ſhguld have ſo free and eafic admiſſion, unleſs the Jews did 
® 17.10. look'upon him as one of their own religion, and obſervi 

| 18.4- the ſame cufitomes in the Synagogues with themſelves, only 

| 19.8. differing, in the point of the coming of the Meſſizs, and the 

| obligation of the ceremonial Law, the leaſt footiteps of which 

| were ſeen in the Synagogue- worſhip. But that which yet 

farther clears this, is the general prejudice of the diſciples 

againſt the Gentiles, even after the giving the Holy Gbgh, as 

Ads. 11.3- appears by their contending with Peter Br going in to men 

uncircumciſed. It is evident that then the *Apoftles themſelves 

did not clearly apprehend the extent of their commiſſion 3 for 

_ elſe what made Petey fo ſhy of going to Cornelius ? but by every 

At 10.28, creature and all nations they only apprehended the Jews in 

their diſperſions abroad, or at lealt that all others who wereto 

be ſaved, muſt be by being Proſelyted to the Jews,and obſerv- 

ing the Law of Moſes,together withthe Goſpel of Chriſt. And 

therefore we ſee the neceffity of circumciſion much preſſed by 

ARs 15.1. the believing Jews which came down from Feruſalem,which 

raiſed ſo high a diſpute, that a convention'of the Apoſtles 

together at Jeruſalem was called for. the ending of it 3 And 

even there we find great heats before the buſineſs could be 

18*7, decided mwis 5 aCnrimes jrouirn;, After there bad been much 
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diſputing. Nay after this Council, and the determination 
of the Apoſtles therein, all the eaſe and releaſe that was grant- 
ed, wasonly to the Gentile-converts, but the Jews ſiick cloſe 
to their old Principles fill, and are as zealous of the caltomes 
of the Jews as ever before, For which we have a pregnant 
teſtimony in A&#.21.20,21,22.Where the Elders of the Church 
of Jeruſalem tell Pal there were many myriad! l:dzivr Tay 
mn54v16 ney of believing Jews, who were miyr Care 74 viun, 
all very zealous for the Law ſtill and therefore had conceived 
a ſiniſter opinion of Paxl as one that taught a defection from 
the Law of Moſes, ſaying, they might not cirexmeiſe #beir Chil- 
dren nor walk after the cuſtomes. One copy reads it as Bezz 
tells us, Tus #9897 71145 meTpaers mg em to follow the cuftome of 
their Fathers, We fee how equally zealous they are for 
the cuſtomes obtaining among them, as for the Law its elf. 
And is it then any waies probable that theſe who continued 
ſuch zealots for the cuſtomes among them, ſhould not obferve 


' thoſecuſtomes in uſe in the Synagogues for the Government 


of the Church ? Might not they have been charged as well as 
Pad with relinquithing the cuftomes,if they had thrown off the 
model of the Jewiſh Synagogue, and taken up ſome cuſtomes 
different from that ? And that which further confirms this, is, 
that this Church of Feraſalem continued (till in its zeal for the 
Law, till after the deſtruQtion of the Temple z and all the 
ſeveral Paftors of that Church (C whom Ecclfialtical writers 
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call Biſhops } were of the circumcifion. For both we have the Fr 
teſtimony of Sulpicines Severus, ſpeaking of the time of Adri- ; 7 um 

ir, Ft quia Chriftiani ex Tudes potiſimum putabantur Hiſt. ſacr. 

{ namque tum Hyerofolyme, non niſi ex circumcifione babebas |. 2+ p. 38t» 
Ecclefia ſacerdotem ) militum cohortem cuſtodias in perpetuum ed, Hcrn, 


itare juſt, que Fudeos omnes Hieyoſolyme aditu arcever. 
d quidem Chriſtiane fidei proficiebat , quia tum pene om. 

nes Chriftum Deum, ſub legis obſervatione, eredebant; We 
ſee hereby that the Chriſtians obſerved Rill the Law with 
the Goſpel 3 and- that the: Jews and Chriſtians-were both- 
reckoned asone body, which muſt imply an obſervation of 


the fame rites and cuſtomes among them : For thoſe are the - 


things whereby ſocicties are diltinguiſhed moſt Now it is 


evident that the Rowans made no diſtinRion at firſt _ 
the. 
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the Jews and Chriſtians. Thence we read inthe time of Clay. 

AR. 18. 2. diws when the Edict came out againſt the Jews, Aquils and 
| Priſcilla, though converted to Chriſtianity, were forced to 
leave Italy upon that account, being (till looked on as Jews; 

Rom. 16,3. Yet thele are called by Paul by belpers in Chriſt Jeſur. Fo 
which Onuphrius gives this reaſon, Nullum adhuc inter Judgu 

_ , vit, & Cbriſtianos diſcrimen noſcebatur, which account is likewiſe 
etrr ap. . given by Alpbonſus Ciaconins. Congeneres & comprofeſſae 
_ mY er, at ei cenſebantur. ( Chetan pee. 
udei ). The Edit of Claudius we may read ſtill in Suetoni. 

In claud. = ws, Judeos impulſore Chreſto aſſidut tumultuantes Romaexpulit, 
GPs BSs We find here the Edi fully expreſſed for baniſhing the Jews, 
and the occafion ſet down z which moſt interpret of the do- 

Arine of Chriſt, as the occafion of the firs between the 

Latant.l.4. Jews and Chriſtians. For the Romans called Chriſt Chreſtay, 
LP Apol, and Chriſtians, Chreſtiani, as the Authors of the Chrittians 
cap. 3. Apologies againſt the heathens often tell us. But Marcelw 
V.Per.Pithe- Donatus conjectures this Chreſtzz to have been ſome (editions 
um Hor ſub- Jew called by that name 3 for which he brings many Inſerip. 
rs yg tions wherein the name occurrs, but none wherein it is given 
lucid.in Suet, © a Jew 3 which ſhould be firlt produced, before we leave 
in Claud, the received interpretation of it. However that be, we ſee the 
C.25. Jews and Chriſtians equally undergo the puniſhment without 
any difference obſerved in them 3 and theretore when Paul 

was brought before Gallio the Proconſul of Achaia, he looked 

upon the difference between the Jews and Paw! to be only 

Aft.18.15. 2 Dueſtion of words and names, and of their Law, and there- 
. uponrefuſed to meddlcin it. And fo Celſus upbraids both 

- ud one Jews and Chriſtians, as though their contentions were about 
Celf. em* a matterof nothing. By all this. we may now conſider how 
little the Chriſtians did vary from the cuſtoms and praQticeot 

the Jews, when they were thought by thoſe who were equally 

enemies to both, to be of the ſame body and community. 

Which conſideration will make the thing I aim at.ſeem more 

probable, when withal we obſerve that the Jewiſh cuſlomes 

in their Synagogues were thoſe whereby they were molt 

known among the Romans; and therefore when they looked 

on the Chriſtians as of the ſame religion with the Jews, it is 


evident they obſerved no difference as to their om 
iſes 
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Aiſes in their religious ſocieties, Which is the firſt conſide- 
ration to ſhe'y how probable it is that Chriſtians obſerved the 
fame form ir: government with what they found in the 
$ynagogues- 

To which I add a Second Conſideration z which is the 
Apoſtles forming Chriſtian Churches out of Jewiſh Syna- 
gogues, We have already ſhewed how much their reſort 
was to them in their preaching from the conſtant practice of 
Paul, although he was in a more peculiar manner the Apoſtle of 
the nncircumciſion, much more then is it probable that the 
others, eſpecially Peter, James, and Fob» did reſort to the cir- 
cumcilion, And in the ſetling things at firſt we ſee how 
fearful the Apottles were of giving offence to the Jews, how 
ready tocondeſcend to them in any thing they lawtully might. 
And can we think that Paw! would yield fo far tothe Jews as 


thoſe parts where he was, (and that in a thing which ſeemed 
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$. 9. 


tocircumciſe Timothy, rather then give offence to the Jews in as 16. z. 


moſt immediately to thwart thedefign of theGoſpel, as circutn- Gal. g. 2. 


cifion did, witneſs the Apoſtle himſelf )that yet he would ſcru- 
plethe retaining the old model of the Sy nagogur, when there 
wasnothing in it at all repugnant to the doQtrine of theGoſpel, 
or the nature & conſtitution of Chriftian Churches ? When the 
Apoſtles then,didnot only gather Churches out of Synagogues, 
but at ſome places in probability whole Synagogues werecon- 
verted as well as whole Churches formed; What ſhewof reaſon 
can be given why the Apoſtles ſhould flight the conſtitution of 
the Jewiſh Synagogues, which had no dependance on theJew- 
if Hierarchy ,and ſ{ubfifted not by any command of the cere- 
monial Law ? The work of the Synagogue not belonging to 
the Prieſts as ſuch, but as perſons qualified for inſtructing 
others z and the firft model of the Synagogue Government 
is with a great deal of probability derived from the School of 
the Prophets and the Government thereof. This conſideration 
would be further improved, if the notion of diſtin Carw of 
the Jewiſh and Gentile Chriſtians in the ſame places could be 
made out by any frrefragable teſtimony of Antiquity, or clear 
evidence of reaſon drawn from Scripture; Becauſethe ſame 
reaſon which would ground the diftintion-of the Jewiſh 
Church from the Gentile, wovld likewife hold for the Fewiſh 
L 1 Church 
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Church to retain her old form of Government in the Synz- 
gogue way. Forit muſt be ſome kind of peculiarity ſuppo. 
ſed by the Jews in themſelves as diſtin from the Gentiles, 
which did make them form a diſtintcongregation fromthem; 
which peculiarity did imply the obſcrving thoſe cuſtoms 
among them Rill, by which that peculiarity was known to 
others 3 among, which thoſe of the Synagogue were not the 
leaſt known or taken notice of. But I muſt freely confe(s I find 
not any thing brought by that learned perſon who hath man- 
aged this bypotbeſis with the greateſt dexterity, to have that. 
evidence in it which will command aſſent from an unprejudi- 
ca'ed mind. And it is pity that ſuch infirm hypotheſes 
ſhould be made uſe of for the juſtifying our ſeparation from 
Rome, which was built upon reaſons of greater ſtrength and 
evidence then thoſe which have been of late pleaded by 
ſome affertors of the Proteſtant cauſe, though men of ex- 
cellent abilitics and learning. - For there are many reaſons 
convictiveenough that Peter had no univerſal power over the 
Church, ſuppoling that there was no ſuch thing as a diſtin- 
tion between theJewiſh and the Gentile Cetzs,I deny not but 
at fir(t, before theJews were fully ſatisfied of the Gentiles right 
to Goſpel priviledges, they were very ſhy of communi- 
cating with them , eſpecially the believing Jews of the 
Church of Jeruſalem : Upon the occaſion of ſomeof whom 
coming down to Antioch from Famer, it was that Peter with- 
drew and ſeparated himſelf from the Gentiles, with whom be- 
fore he familiarly converſed. Which ation of his is ſo far 
from being an argument of the ſetling any diſtin Church 
of the Jews from the Gentiles there, that it yields many rea- 
ſons agiintt it, For firſt Peter's withdrawing was only occa- 

ſional, and not out of deſign 3 whereas had it been part of his 

commiſſion to do it, we cannot conceive Peter ſo mindleſs of 
his office, as to let it alone till ſome Jews came down from 

Feruſalem to tell him of it, Secondly, .It. was not for the 

fake of the Jews at Antioch that he withdrew, but for the 

Jews which came down from Feruſalem ; whereas had 

he intended a diſtin& Church of the Jews, he would 

before have. ſetled and fixed them as members of another 

body 3 but now it evidently appears, that not only Peter yy! 


thn _— kd Ms. ot. 4 
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ſelf, but the Jews with him, did before thoſe Jews coming 

to Antioch aſſociate with the Gentiles, which is evident by 

v. 13. And other Jews diſſembled likewiſe with bim, in ſo much 

that Barnabas alſo was carryed away with their diſimulation, 
Whereby it is clear that theſe Jews did before joyn with the - 
Gentile Chriſtians, or elſe they could not be faid to be led 

away with the diſfimulation of Peter. Thirdly , St. Paul 

is ſo far from looking upon this withdrawing of Peter and the 

Jews from the Gentiles ſociety to be a part of Se, Peters office, 

that he openly and ſharply reproves him for it. What then, 

was Paxl ſo ignorant that there muſt b2 two diftin& Chur- 

ches of Jews and Gentiles there, that he calls this action of his 
diſimulation ? In all reaſon then, ſuppoſing this notion to 

be true, the blame lights on Paxl, and not on Peter : as not 
underſtanding that the Jews were to be formed into diſtinct 

bodies from the Gentile Chriſtians. And therefore it is ob- Anſw. t 
ſervable that the ſame Author who is produced, as aſſerting *© Di/. 
that ſeorſim que ex Fudeis erant Eccleſie habebantur, nec his que - IF 5o 
eraat ex gentibus miſcebantur, is he who makes this reproot of jn G, —_ 
Peter by Paul to be a meer matter of difſimulation between | 

them both;which ſenſe of that ation whoever will beſo favou- 

rable to it as to embrace it (as ſome ſeem inclinable to do it) Reply to 
will never be able to anſwer the arguments brought by St. A#- Cath. Gen. 
guſtine againſt it. This place then was unhappily light upon yy [: 5. 
togrounda diſtin@ion of the ſeveral Cztzr or diſtin Chur- ,,,'., 8 
ches of Jews and Chriſtians at Antioch. But it may be, more 9. 19, Hier. 
evidence for it may be ſcen in the Reſcript of the Council of 

Jeruſalem which is dire&ed mis 1g] avo,a197 PETTY 

mis if i9y5y, To the brethren at Antioch, thoſe of the Gentiles, aR.rs 23. 
But leaſt ſome hidden myſteries ſhould lye in this curtailing Schiſm. 

the words, let us ſee them at large. Unto the Brethren which *: 75: 
are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia, There 

was nothing then peculiar to thoſe of the Gentiles at Anti- 

och more then in Syria and Cilicia;, and if thoſe words ni: i= 

9,0, imply a Cetxs diltiat of Gentile Chriſtians, from the 

Jews at Antioch, it muſt do ſo through all Syria, and Cilicia AR.15.41. 
which was Pazls Province and not Peters, as appears by his 18. 18, 
travels in the As. Either then the Apoſtle of the uncircum- — 
cilion muſt form diftin& Churches of Fews and Gentiles in 
L12 his 
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his Preaching, through Syria and Cilicia, (which is irreeog. 
cilable with the former pretence of diſtin& Provinces, aflert- 
ed by the ſame Author, who pleads for diſtin Cetxr ) or the 
To's 45 ior can imply no ſuch thing as a diltin& Church 
of Gentiles to whomſoever it is ſpokenz and (o not at 
Antioch more then through all Syria and Cilicia, The 
plain ground then of the Apottles inſcribing the order of 
the Council to the Brethren of the Gentiles, was, becauſe the 
matter of that order did particularly concern them, and not 
the Jews, as is obvious to any that will but caft an eye upon 
the 23, 24, 29. verſes of the 15. of the Ads, As well might 
then an order ſuppoſed from the Apoſtles to the ſeveral Pa- 
ſtors of Churches in things concerning them as ſuch, imply 
that they make diftint Churches from their people, as this 
order concerning the Gentile Brethren, being therefore di- 
rected tothem, doth imply their making dittin& Churches 
from the Jewiſh Brethren in the Cities where they lived: to- 
gether. What is further produced out of Amtiquity to this 
purpoſe, hath neither evidence nor pertinency enough, to 
fiop the paſſage of one who is returning trom this digrefſion 
to his former matter. Although then we grant not any ſuch 
diſtin& Cztws of the Jews from the Chriftians, yet that hinders 
not, but that both Jews and Chriſtians joyning together in 
one Church, might retain ſtill the Synagogue form of Go» 
vernment among, them 3 which there was no reaſon at all, 
why the Chriſtians ſhould ſcruple the uling of, either as Jews 
or Gentiles 3 becauſe it imported nothing, either Typical and 
Ceremonial , or heavy and burdenſome, which were the 
grounds, why former cuſtoms in uſe among the Jews were 
hid aſide by the Chriſtians. Burt jaftead of that, it was mofi 
fuitable and agreeable to the ſtate of the Churches in Apoſto- 
tical times, which was the third conſideration to make it pro+ 
bable that the Synagogue form of Government was uſed by 
the Chriſtians. And the ſuitableneſs of this Government to 


. the Churches, lay in the conveniency of it for the attaiving 


all ends of Government in that condition wherein the 
Churches were at that time. For Church officers ating then 
cither in gathering or governing Churches, without any 
authority from Magiſtrates, ſuch a way of Government _ 
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moſt ſuitable to their ſeveral - Churches, as whereby the 
Churches might be governed, and yet have no dependency 
upon the ſecular power, which the way of Government in the 
Synagogues was moſt convenient for 3 for the Jews, though 
they enjoyed a bare permiſſion from the civil tate where they 
lived, yet by the exerciſe of their Synagogue Government, 
they were able to order all affairs belonging to the. ſervice of 
God and to keep all members belonging to their ſeveral 
Synagogues in unity and peace among themſelves. The caſe 
was the ſame as to Synagogues and Churches; theſe ſubfiſied 
by the ſame permiſſion which the others enjoyed 3 the end of 
theſe was the ſervice of God, and: preſerving that order a- 
mang them which might beſt become ſocicties ſo conſtituted 3 
there can be no reaſon then athgned, why the Apoſtles in 
{tling particular Churches ſhould not follow the Synagogue 
inits model of Government. Theſe things may ſuthce to 
make jt appear probable that they did (o, which is all theſe 
conſiderations tend to, 

Having thus prepared the way by making it probable, I 
now further enquire into the particular parts of Government, 
and what orders in the Synagogue were, which there is any 
evidence for,that the Apoſtles did take up and follow. Here 
Ibegin with the thing tirft propounded, Tbe orders of publick 
worſhip, which did much reſemble thoſe of the Synagogue 3 
Only with thoſe alterations which did ariſe from the ad- 
raxcing of Chriſtianity. That the Chriſtians had their pub- 
lick and ſet meetings tor the ſervice of God, is evident from 
the firſt rifing of a {ociety conſtituted upon the account of 
Chiitianity. We xead of the Three thouſand converted by 
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Peter's Sermon, That they continued inthe Apoſtles dofirine and Att 2. 42. 


felowſbip, aud breaking of hread and prayers. Where we have 
al that was obſerved in the Synagogue, and ſomewhat more 3 
here there is publick joyning together, implyed in the word 
w1weric, their ſolemn prayers expreſſed, which were conltant- 
ly obſerved in the Synagogue inſicad of reading the SeQtions 
of the Law and Prophets, we have the Apoſtles teaching by 
mediate inſpiration 3 and to all theſe as the proper ſervice 
of Chriſtianity, is ſet down the celebration of the Lord's 


Supper, which we ſhall feldom ox.cver in the PrimitiveChurch 
; L13 read 
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read the publick ſervice on Lords days performed withour, 
During the Apoſtolical times, in which there was ſuch a Land. 
flood of extraordinary gifts overflowing the Church, in the 
publick meeting we find thoſe perſons who were indued 
with thoſe gifts, to be much in exerciſing them (as to the 
cuſtom, agreeing with the Synagogue, but as to the gifts ex 
ceeding it) concerning the ordering of which for the publick 
edihcation of the Church, the Apolile Paxl lays down 
many rules in the fourteenth Chapter to the Corinthian; 
but afſoon as this flood began to abate, which was then ne. 
cefſary for the quicker ſoftening the world for receiving 
Chriſtianity, the publick ſervice began to run in its former 
channel, as is apparent from the unqueſtionable teſtimonies 
of Faſtin Martyr and Tertwllian, who molt fully relate to 
us, the order of publick worſhip uſed among the Chriſtians 
atthat time. Fuſtin Martyr the moſt ancient next to Cle. 
mens (whoſe Epiſtle is lately recovered to the Chriftian 
world) of the unqueſtionable writers ofthe Primitive Church, 
gives us a clear narration of the publick orders obſerved by 
Fuſt. Mart. the Church in his time: T5 ms naiv asz0ud6n nudge miley i7 
Apol 2. p.g8. Acts 1 &ogts irloy om Tf avr3 ovinevns tive), x, mi Smunn- 
Hoveurare of Sr 0A , n ma ovſyeouunre ff awentnlev drayna- 
oxe]a whois ry nord * cm muonus T4 dvayrurion|(©-, men; he 
abys Þ yemwolar x; Terranow 7 9% yahev TEmRY Winmrius milatrea' 
ET9]a erigtusSe notry miv]es, of nes miumpW xo, ws merpuds, 
mu uwy nfs 4 ys apo agoogigslar x, Iiv& x; vduy, v1 
Tgos52s vas uolns of waging Ion Wy aps aus dvamuTe, 1 
© eds imwanuei niger > Awiv., Upon the day calld Sundiy, 

- all the Chriftians whether in Town or Country aſſemble in tht 

* ſame place, whereinthe Memoires or Commentaries of the Apo- 
ftles and the writings of the Prophets are read as long as the time 

will permit; Then the Reader ſuting down, the Preſident of the 
Aſſembly ftand; up and makes a Sermon of Inftruftion and Ex- 
bortation to the following ſo good Examples. After this is ended, 

we allſtand up to prayers, prayers ended, the Bread, Wine and 
Water are all brought forth ;' then the Preſident again proying 
and praiſing to bis utmoſt ability, the people teſtifie their conſent 

by ſaying Amen. 

What could haye been ſpoken with greater congruity 0r 
correſpon- 
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correſpondency to the Synagogue, abating the neceſſary 
obſervation of the Euchariſt as proper to Chriſtianicy ? 

Here we have the Scriptures read by one appointed'tor that 
purpoſe, as it was in the Synagogue 3 after which follows the 
word of Exhortation in uſe among them by the Pretident of 
the Aſſembly anſwering to the Ruler of the Synagogue 3. after 
this, the publick prayers performed by the ſame Prelident, as 
among the Jews by the publick Miniſter of the Synagogue 
(as is already obſerved out of Maimoni,) then the folemn 
acclamation of Amen, by the people, the undoubted praQtice 
of the Synagogue, To the ſame purpoſe Tertulliam, who if 
hehad bcen to ſet forth the praticeof the Synagogue, could 
ſcarce have made choice of words more accommodated to 


that purpoſe. Coimw (faith he) in catum &* congregationem, ut Apologet.. 
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ad Deum quaſi manu fatia precationibus ambiamus orantes — ©4þ. 39» 


Cogimur ad divinarum leterarum Commemorationem, ſi quid 
preſentium temporum qualitas -aut premonere cogit aut recog- 
mſcere, Certe fidem ſandjs vocibus paſeimus, ſpem erigimug, 
fidueiam figimus, diſciplinam preceptorum nibilomins incul- 
eationibus denſamus 3;ibidem etiam exhortavtiones, caftigationes 
& cenſurs divina, Nam & judicatur magno cum pondere, ut 
apud certos de Dei —_—_ ſummumgue futuri judicii pre- 
judicium eſt, ſi quis ita deliquerit, ut 4 communicatione oratio» 
# & conventis & omnis ſaniii commercii relegetur, Preſi- 
dent probati quique ſeniores, honorem iſtum non pretio ſed tefti- 
monio adepti, Where we have the ſame orders for prayers, 
reading the Scriptures according to occaſions, and Sermons made 
out of them for increaſe of faith,raiſing hope, ſtrengthening con- 
fidence,, We have the Diſcipline of the Church anſwering the 
admonitions and excommunication of the Synagogue; and 
lſtof all we have the Bench of Elders ſitting in theſe Aſſem- 
blies, and ordering the things belonging #0 them. 

Thus much for the general correſpondency between the 
publick ſervice of the Church and Synagoguezthey that would 
lee more particulars, may xead our learned Mr. Thorndike's 
Diſcourſe of the ſervice of God in Religious Aſſemblies, Whoſe 
dlign throughout is to make this out more at large 3 -But 
we muſt only touch at theſe things by the way, as it were, 


look into the Synagogue, and.go on our way. 
Wwe 
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We therefore proceed from their ſervice, to their cuftom of 
ordination, which was evidently taken up by the Chriſtians 
from a correſpondency to the Synagogue. For which we 
are firſt to take notice, that the Rulers of the Church under 
the Goſpel do not properly ſucceed the Prieſts and Levites 
under the Law, whoſe oftice was Ceremonial, and who were 
not admitted by any ſolemn ordination into their funRion, 
but ſucceeded by birth into their places 3 only the great 
Sanbedrin did judge of their fitneſs, as to birth and body, 
before their entrance updn their funRion. So the Jewiſh 
Do@Qars tell us 3911 PID AMA nam ney 
MYTH NR Am NAIL RW TW i. 6 In the ſtone Par 
lour, the great Sanhedrin of Iſrael ſat and did there judge the 
Priefts. The Prieſt that was found defefiive, put on mourning 
garments, and ſo went forth ; he that was not, put on white, and 
went in and miniſftred with the Prieſts bis Brethren, And when 
0 fault was found in the ſons of Aaron, they obſerveda feſti- 
val ſolemnity for it. Three things are obſervable in this 
Teſtimony, Firſt, That the inquiry that was made concetn- 
ing the Pricſis, was chiefly concerning the purity ot their 
birth, and the freedom of their bodies from thoſe. detedis 
which the Law mentions, unleſs in the caſe of groſſer and 
more ſcandalous fins, as Idolatry, Murther, &c. by which 
they were excluded from the Prieſtly office. . The Second, is, 
that the great Sanbedrin had this inſpeRion over, and cx- 
amination of the Pricſts before their admiffionz For what 
that learned man Conft. L*Emperexr there conjectures, that 
there was an Eccleſiaſtical Sanhedrin which did paſs judge- 
ment on theſe things, is overthrown by the very words of 
the Talmudiſts already cited. The laſt thing obſervable, is, 
the garments which the Prieſts put on, vis. white raiment 
upon his approbation by the Sanhedrin, and ſoon afterthey 
were admitted into the Temple with great joy 3. to which 
our Saviour manifeſtly alludes, Revel. 3. 4, 5. Thos baft © 
few nameseven in Sardis wbich bave not defiled their garments, 
and they ſhall walk, with me in white, for they are worthy. He 
that overcometh, the ſame ſhall be cloathed in white raiment. 
- But the Prieſts under the Law, were never ordained by im- 


poſition of hands, as the Elders and Rulers of the Synagogue 
were 3 
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werez and if any of them came to that office, they as wel! 
» others had peculiar deſignation and appointment to it. 
Iti then a common miſtake to think that the Miniſters of the 
Goſpel ſucceed by way of correſpondence and Analogy to 
the Prieſts under the Law 3 which miſtake hath been the 
foundation and original of many errors. For when in the 
Primitive Church, the name of Prieſts came tobe attributed 
to Goſpel Minifters from a. fair compliance ( as was thought 
then ) of the Chriltians only to the name uſed both among 
Jews and Gentiles 3 in procels of time, corruptionus increa- 
lng in the Church, thoſe names that were uſed by the Chri- 
ſtians by way of Analogy and Accommodation, brought in 
the things themſelves primarily intended by thoſe names; fo 
by the Metaphorical names of Prieſts and Altars, at laſt came 
up the (acrifice of the Maſs 3 without which, they thought the 
names of Prieſt and Altar were infignificant. This miſtake 
weſce run all along through the writers of the Church, afſoon 


as the name Prieſis was applyed to the Elders of the Church, 


that they derived their ſucceffion from the Prieſts of Aarozs 
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order, Presbyterorum ordo exordium ſumpſit 4 filiis Aaron. Id. Hiſp. de 
Yui enim ſacerdotes vocabantur in veteri Teftamentd, bi ſunt Eccleſia.offic. 


qui nunc appellantur Presbyteri : & qui nuncupabantur prin- 
iper ſacerdotum, nune Epiſcopi nominantur ; as Iſidoris and 


L.2, Cc. 9. 
Ivo Carnet, 
decret.p. 6, 


Ivo tell us. So before them both, Ferome in his known Epi- c. :1. 
file to Evagrius, Et ut ſciamus traditiones Apoftolicas ſiemp- Fþ+ 85. 


ts de veteri Teflamento, Bxod Aaron & filii ejus atque 


Levite in Templo fuerunt ; boc fibi Epiſcopi & Prerbyteri at- Diſert. 2. 
que Diaconi vendicent in Eccleſia, From which words a cap. 28. 


learned DoQor, and firenuous aſſertor of the jus divinum of 


Prelacy, queſtions not but to make Ferome cither apparently 


contradiCtious to himſelf, or elſe to aſſert, that the ſuperiority 
of Biſhops above Presbyters, was by his confeffion an Apo- 
fiolical tradition, For faith he, Nibil manifeſtins dici potuit; 
and S. 2. Quid ad hoc reſponderi poſſi, aut quo ovys pagudre 
rtificio deliniri aut deludi tam diſerta offirmatio, fateor ego me 
divinando ofſequi non poſſe ; ſed 4 contra ex iis que D. Blondellw, 
que Walo, que Ludov. C bic in re preftiterunt, mibi 
Prrſuaſiſimum eſſe, Nibil nſpiam contra apertam Iucem obtendi 
Poſſe, In a calc then ſo deſperate as poor Ferome lyes in, by 

M m a wound 


a wound he is ſuppoſcd to have given himſelf ; when the 
Prieit and the Levite hath paſſed him by, it will be a piece of 
C harity in our paſſing by the way a little to conſider his caſe, 
to ſee whether there be any hopes of recovery. We take it 
then for granted, that Ferome hath already ſaid, that Apoſtoly 
perſpicne doces eoſdem eſſe Presbyteros quos & Epiſcopor, inthe 
ſame Epilile which he proves there at large 3 and in another 
place; Sicut ergo Prerbyteri ſcinnt ſe ex Ecclefie conſuety. 
Comment. dine, ei qui fibi prepoſituus freerit, eſſe ſubjefios ;, ita Epiſcopi 
1 71, . a Es F74 
noverint ſe magis conſnetudine, quam diſpoſitionis Dominice 
veritate Presbyteris eſſe majores,& in commune debere Ecclefiam 
regere, Theditfhculty now lyes in the reconciling this with 
what is before cited out of the ſame Author 3 ſome folve it 
by ſaying, that in Feroms ſenſe, Apoſtolical tradition and 
Eccleſiaſtical cuftome are the ſame 3 as ad Marcellum, he faith 
the obſervation of Lent is Apoſtolica traditio, and adverſ, Lu- 
ciferian. ſaith it is Ecclefie conſuetudo z fo that by Apolic- 
lical tradition, he meant not an Apoſtolical inſtitution, but 
an Ecclehaſtical cuftome. And if Ferome ſpeak according to 
the general vogue, this ſolution may be ſuffcicnt notwith- 
fttanding what is ſaid again(t it 3 for according to that com- 
mon rule of Anſtin, Things that were generally in uſe, and uo 
— certain Amthor aſſigned of them, mere attributed #0 the Apoſiles, 
Two things therefore I ſhall lay down for reconciling Jerome 
to himſels : the firſt is, the difference between Traartio Apo- 
ftolica, and Traditio Apoſtolorwm ; this latter doth indeed 
imply the thing ſpoken of to have proceeded from the Apo- 


tiles themſelves, but the foxmer may be applycd to what was . 


in praQiſe after the Apoſtles times 3 and the reaſon of it is, 

that whatever was done in the Primitive Church, ſuppoled 

be agreeable to Apotiolical practice, was cail'd Apoltolical, 

Depreſcrip. Thence the Biſhops See was call'd Sedes Apoftolica, as Ter- 
adv. beret. tullian tells us, db confanguinitatem dotirine. S0 S1domin! 
pr op | Appollinaris calls the See of Lupms the Biſhop of Fricaſſiwm 10 
= 40g 6, France, Sedem Apoftolicam, And the Biſhops of che Church 
oF were call'd Virt Apytolici, and thence the Conflitu#1ons whict 
20 under the Apoltles names, were ſo call d.ſaith Albaſpinews, 

Obfervat, ab antiquitate; nam cum coram aliquot ab Apojtolorum jus 


&b,1.6.13- ceſſoribus ( qui teſte Tertulliano Apoſtolici viri CO” 
4 
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falli eſſent, Apoſtolicorum primiem Canoner, deinde nonnullorum 
Latinorum ignorantia, aliquot literarum detrattione, Apoſto« 
bram difti ſunt, By which we ſee whatever was conceived 
to be of any great antiquity in the Church, though it was not 
thought to have come from the Apoſtles themſelves, yet it 
was call'd Apoſtolical : fo that in this fenſe, traditio Apoſto- 
lics, is no more then traditio antiqua, or ab Apoſtolicis viris 
profelia, which was meant rather of thoſe that were con- 
ceived to ſucceed the Apoſtles, then of the Apoſtles them» 
ſelves, But I anſwer, Secondly, that granting traditio Apo- 
ftolics to mean traditio Apoſtolorum, yet Ferome is far from 
contraditing himſelf, which is obvious to any that will read 
the words before, and conlider their coherence; The 
ſcope and drift of his Epilile, is to' chaſtiſe the arrogance 
of one who made Deacons ſuperiour to Presbyters. Aru- 
dio quendam in tantam erupiſſe vecordiam , ut Diaconos 
Prerbyteris, i.''&. Epiſcopis anteferret , and fo {pends a 
preat part of the Epiſtle, to prove that- a Biſhop and 
Presbytcr are the ſame 3 and at laſt brings in theſe words ; 
giving the account, why Paul to Timothy and Tiw men- 
tions no Presbyters, Quia in Epiſcops & Presbyter conti- 
netur, Aut igitur ex Presbytero ordinetur Diaconus, ut 
Precbyter minor Diacono comprobetur , in quem - creſcat 
tx parvo 5 aut fi ex Diacono ordinatur Prerbyter , moverit 
ſe lucriz minorem, ſacerdotio eſſe majorem, And-then' pre- 
ſently adds, 'Et me ſciamus traditiones Apoſtolicas ſumpras 
de veteri Teftamento, Quod Aaron & filii ejus atque Levite 
in Templo fuerunt , boe fibi Epiſcopi & Prerhyteri atque 
Diaconi vendicent in Eccleſis, 1s" it intaginable that a 
man who had been proving all along the ſuperiority of 
2 Presbyter above a Deacon, becauſe of his Identity 
with a Biſhop in the Apoſtles times, ſhould at the fame 
time ſay, that a Biſhop was above a Presbyter by the 
Apoſtles inſtitution , and fo direQAly overthrow all he 
had been ſaying before ?* Much as if one ſhould go 
about to prove that the Prefelius urbir | and the Curato- 
rer urbir in Alexander Severus his times were the ſame 
office, and to that end ſhould make uſe of the Conſti- 


tution of that Emperour whereby he appointed fourteen 
Mm 2 Curatores 
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Gyratores wrbis , and (et the Prefetiw in an office above 
them.. Such an incongruity is fcarce- incident to a man 


of very ordinary eſteem for intelleCtuals, much lefs to ſuch . 


a one as Ferome is reputed to be. The plain meaning 
then of Ferome is no more but this, that 4s Aaron and hir 
ſons in the order of Prieft-bood were above the Levites nude 
- the Law : ſo the Biſhops and Presbyters in the order of the 
Evangelical Prieſt-hood are above the Deacons under the Gg. 
Joel For the compariſon runs not between Aaron and his 
ons under the Law, and Biſhops and Presbyters under the 
Goſpel; but between Aaron and his ſons, as one part of the 
compariſon under the Law, and the Levites under them as 
the'other-3 fo under the Goſpel, Biſhops and Presbyters make 
one part of the compariſon, anſwering to Aaron and his ſons 
- in that wherein they all agreez viz the order of Prieſt-hogd ; 
and the other part under the Goſpel is that of Deacons an- 
ſwering unto the Levites under the Law. The oppoſition is 
not then in the power of Juriſdiction between Biſhops and 
Prieſts, but between the ſame power of order, which is alike 
both.ia Biſhops and Presbyters ( according to the acknow- 
ledgment of alk) to the office of Deacons which ſtood incom- 
petition with them. Thus Thope we have lefe Ferome at per- 
ict harmony with himſelf, notwithſtanding the attempt made 
to make him fo. palpably contradict himſelf 3. which haying 
thus done; we:are at liberty to proceed in our former courſe; 
only hereby we ſee how unhapily thoſe arguments ſucceed 
which arc brought from the Analogy between the Aaronical 
Prieſt-hood, to endeavour the ſetting up of ajw Diunumots 
parallel! ſuperiority under the Goſpel. All which arguments are 
taken off by this one thing we are now upon, viz. that the 


orders and degrees under the Goſpel, were not taken, up * 


- from Analogy to the Temple, but to the Synagogue: Whic 
We now. —_ out as to ordination, in three things 3 The 
manner of conferring it, the perſons authorized to. do it, the 
remaining effet} of it upon the perſon receiving it. 

Firſt, For the manner of conferring it 3 that under the 
Synagogue was done by laying on of hands : Which was 
taken up among the Jews as a lignificative rite in the ordain- 
ing the Elders among them, ang thereby qualifying them Fat 
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ther to be members of their Sanbedrins, or Teachers of the 
Law. A twofold Uſe I find of this Symbolical rite, belide 
the ſolemn defignation of the perſon on whom the hands 
are laid. The Firſt is to denote the delivery of the perſon 
orthing thus laid hands upon, for the right, uſe, and peculi- 
ar ſervice of God. And that I ſuppoſe was the reaſon of 


laying hands upon the beaſt under the Law, which was to be |... 


ſacrihced, thereby noting their own parting with any right 
in it, and giving it uptobe the Lords for a facritice to him. 
Thus in the civil Law this delivery is requiſite in the tranſ- 
ferring dominion, which they call tranſtatio de manu in ma- 
#um. The ſecond end of laying on of hands was the folemn 
invocation of the Divine preſence and. aſſiſtance to be upon, 
and with the perſon upon whom the hands are thus laid. For 
the hands with us being the inſtruments of action,they did by 
ſtretching out their hands upon the perſon, repreſent the eth- 
cacy of Divine power which they implored in behalf of the 


perſon thus defigned. Trunc enim orabant ut ſic Dei efficacia Ep, ad Galt 
eſſet ſuper illum, ficut manus efficacie ſymbolum, ei imponebatur, 105.ep. 154, 


as Grotius obſerves... Thence in all folemn prayers, wherein 


any perſon. was particularly deligned, they made uſe of this & j- ;, 
cultome of impoſition of hands : from which cuftome, Au- Mar. g. 19. 


guftine ſpeaks, Zuid aliud eft manuum impoſitio niſi oratio ſu- - 


per hominem ? Thence when Facob prayed over Foſepbs Gen.q8.14. 
Children, he-laid bis hands upon them 3 ſo when Moſes Num27.23: 


prayed oves Foſhua. The practice likewiſe our Saviour uſed 
in bleſſing Children, healing the ſick 3 and the Apoſtles in 
conferring the. gifts of the Holy-Ghoſt; and from thence 
it was conveyed. into the praQtice of the primitive Church, 
who. uſed it in any more ſolemn invocation of the name of 
God in behalf of any particular perſons, As over the fick, upon 
repentance and reconeiliation tothe Church, in Confirmation, 
ond in Majrimony 5 which ( as Grotizs obſerves ) is to this 
day uſed in the . Abiſine Churches. But the moſt ſolemn 
and peculiar.uſe of this Impalition of hands among the Jews 
was in the deligning of any perſons for any publick imploy- 
ment among them.: Not as though the bare impoſition of 
hands, did confer any power upon the perſon, ( no more then 
the.bare delivery of a thing in Law gives 3 legal title to'ir, 
Mm 2- * © with» 


— I Eo > yn no ne. 
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without expreſs transferring Dominion with it ) but with 


- that Ceremony they joyned thoſe words whereby they did 


confer that Authority upon them : Which were to this pur. 
poſe TD NR 17 Ecce fir tz Ordinatur, or TVWR JOn WR 
ego ordino te, or TD MTN fir ordinatur, to which they ad- 
ded according to the authority they ordained them to, ſome 
thing peculiarly expreſſing it, whether it was for cauſes 6- 
nable, or pecuniary, or binding and loofing, or ruling in the 
Synagogue. Which is a thing deſerving conlideration by thoſe 
who uſe the rite of impoling hands in ordination, without any 
thing expreſſing that authority they convey by that Ordina- 
tion, This cultome being fo generally in uſe among the Jews 
in the time when the-Apoliles were ſent forth with authority 
for gathering and ſetling Churches, we find them accordingly 
making uſe of this, according, to the former praQtice, either 
in any more ſolemn invocation of the preſence of God upon 
any perſons, or deſignation and appointing them for any pecu- 
liar ſervice or funftion ; For we have no ground to think 
that the Apoſtles had any peculiar command for layingion 


; their hands upon perſons in prayer over them, or ordination 


of them : But the thing its ſelf being enjoined them, viz. 


- the ſetting apart ſome perſons for the peculiar work of atten- 


dance upon the neceſſities of the Churches by them planted, 
they took up and made uſe of a laudable rite and cuſtome 
then in uſe upon ſuch occaſions. And fo we find the Apofiles 
uſing it in the ſolemn defignationof ſome perſons to the office 
of Deacons,anſwering to the PDID in the Synagogue, whoſe 
office was to colle& the moneys for the poor, and todiftribute 
it among them. Afterwards we read it uſed upon an occation 
rot heard of in the Synagogue, which was for rhe conferring 
the gifts of the Holy-Ghoſtz but although the occation was ex- 
traordinary,yet ſuppoſing the occaſion, the uſe of that rite in it, 
was very ſuitable,in as much as thoſe gifts did ſo much anſwer 
to the NJ1'IW and the Whpnm MN which the Jaws conceived 
did reſt upon thoſe who were ſo ordained by impoſition of 
hands. The next time we meet. wich this rite, was upon 4 
peculiar deſignation to a particular ſervice of perſons already 


appointed by God for the work of the Miniftry, which i 


of Paul and Barnabas by the Prophets and Teachers at 
Antioch ; 
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Antioch ; whereby God doth ſet-forth the uſe of that rite * 

of ordination to the Chriſtian Churches. Accordingly we 

find it after practiſed in the Church, Timothy being ordained 

by the laying on of the hands of the Pretbyterie. And Timothy \ Tim.4.14. 
hath direQion given him for the right management of it 
afterwards, Lay hands ſuddenly on ns man. For they that” 

would interpret that of reconciling men to the Church by , Tim,$.22. 
that rite; mult firſt give us evidence of ſocarly an uſe of that 

cuſtonze, which doth not yet appear. But there is one place 

commonly brought to prove that the Apoliles in ordaining 

Elders in the Chriſtian Churches, did not obſerve the Jewiſh 

form of laying on of hands, but obſerved a way quite dit- 

ferent from the Jewiſh practice, viz. appointing them by 

the choice, conſent and ſuffrages of the people. Which place 


is Alis 14. 23. where it is ſaid of Paul and Baruabas, 


wires 3 dunis merfurigs wr entanriar ; We ren- 


der it , Ordaining them Elders in every Chureb, But 0- 

thers from the fgnification of the word yegomrdiv would 

have it rendred, when thy had appointed Elders by the ſuffra- 

ger of the people. But how little the peoples power of ot- 

dination can be inferred from theſe words, will be evident to 

any one that ſhall but confider theſe things. Firſt, That 

though eg2-776y did originally fignific the chooſing by way 

of ſuffrage among the Greeks, yet before: the- time of Luke's 

wiiting this, the word was uſed for fimple dchhguation with- — 

out that ceremony. So Heſychins interprets it by whwnr Tits x5, 
the word uſed of Titxs for ordaining Elders in every City z *- Pemoſth, 
and in Demoſtbenes and others it occurs for rus) 4 an - IT 1.& 
Merits , to decres and appoint 3 and that ſenſe of the word @ Tipien,” 
appears in Saint Lacke himſelf, As 10. 41. wigwa mis in Schot. 
G97 tiporm un uluals rw TH 26s 5 W itnefſes fareappointed of God, 

Many examples of this fignification are brought by learn- 

ed men of writers before, and about the time when Luke 

Writ, from Bhilo Judexs, Fofephus, Appian, Lucian, and y. Selden.de 
others. . But Secondly, granting it uſed in the primary figni- Sed. L1. 
hcation of the word, yet it cannot be applied to the people, by a. oig 
but to Paul and Barnabs ;/ for-itis not faid: that the people þ,,.1" 
did 54079, but that Paw! and Barnaby did yrpormeris i now Yo 5. 


wherever that word is uſed in its fark fignification, it is 
implyed 
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 implyed to be the aQticn"of the perſons themſelves gi 
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ſuffrages , -and not for other perſons appointing by the ſab 
frages of others. Thirdly, ;eg+w&6iv may import no more 
then 6572976, in that laying on of the hands muſt ſuppoſe 
the ſtretching them out : Which is only a common figure in 
Scripture for the Antecedent to be put for the Conſequent, 
or one part for the whole action 3 and concerning this ſenſe 
of the word in Eccletiaftical Writers, ſee the large quotati- 
ons in Biſhop Bilſon to this purpoſe. Fowrthly, It ſeems 
{trangely improbable that the Apolltles ſhould put the choice 
at that time into the hands of the people, when there were 
none fitted for the work the Apoſtles detigned them for, but 
whom the Apoſtles did lay their hands on, by which the Ho- 
ly Gholt fell upon them, whereby they were fitted and qua- 
lied for that work. The people then could no ways chooſe 
men for their abilities, when their abilities were conſequent 
to their ordination. So much to clear-the manner ct ordi- 
ration to have been from the Synagogue. 

The ſecond thing we conſider, is, the perſons authorized t 
do it : whom we conſider under a double reſpeR, before their 


liberties were bound up by compaii among themſelves, and of- 


ter, Firſt, before they had reſtrained themſelves of their own 
liberty, then the general rule for ordinations among them was 
vvoYny Tor RODIL 17.95 every one regularly ordain- 
ed, bimſelf bad the power of ordaining bis diſciples, as Mii. 
monides affirms. To the ſame purpoſe is that teſtimony of 
the Gemara Babylonia in Mr. Selden NJ\UR"2 82 127 108 
Van NR MAL IN) NR 75.7177 Rabbi Abbe Bur 
Jonab ſaid that in times of old, every one was wont to or- 
dain bis own Diſciples : to which purpoſe many inſtances are 
there brought. But it is generally agreed among them, that 
in the time of Hillel this courſe was altered, and they were re- 
ſtrained from their former liberty 3 in probability tinding the 
many inconveniencies of ſo common ordinations ; or as they 
fay, out of their great reverence to the houſe of Hillel, they 
then agreed that none ſhould ordain others without the pre- 
ſence of the RWIN the Prince of the Sanbedrin, or a licenle 


" obtained from him for that end 3 and it was determined that 


alkordinations without the conſent of the Prince of -_ _ 
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bedrin ſhould be looked upon as null and void ; which is at- 
teſted by the former Authors. The ſame diſtintion may be 
obſerved under the Goſpel in reference to the fixed Officers. of 
the Church 3 for we may conſider them in their firlt (tate and 

iod, as the Presbytcrs did rule the Churches in common, 
25 Ferome tells us, communi Presbyterorum concitio Eccleſie Hieronym. 
gubernabantur : before the juriſdiction of Presbyters was in Tit, \ 
reſtrained by mutual conſent, in this inſtant doubtleſs, the 
Presbyters enjoyed the ſame liberty that the Presbyters 
among the Jews did, of ordaining other Presbyters by that 
power they were invelted in at their own ordination. To 
which purpoſe we ſhall only at preſent take notice of the 
Confethon of two Canoniſts who are the higheſt among the 
Papilis, for defence of a diſtin& order of Epiſcopacy. Yet njf. 60. c. 
Gratian himſelf confeſſeth, Sacros ordines dicimus Diaconatum Mull. ex 
& Prerbyteratum;, bos quidem ſolos Eccleſia primitiva babuiſſe #® Pad. 
dicitur. And Johannes Semecs in his Gloſs upon the Canon- 
Law; Dicunt quidem quod in Eccleſia prima-primitiva com- 
mune erat officium Epiſcoporum & Sacerdotum , & nomina Dift. gs. 
trant communis. Sed in ſecund4 primitivd caperunt Gloſs. 
dflingui & nomina & officia, Here we have a diſtin&ion of 
the Primitive Church very agreeable both to the opinion. of 
Jerom, and the matter we are now upon 3 in the firſt Primi- 
tiveChurch, the Presbyters all ated. in common for the wel- 
fare of the Church, and either did or might ordain others 
tothe ſame authority with themſelves; becauſe the intrinſe- 
cal- power of order: is equally in them, and in thoſe who - 
vere after appointed. Governours over Presbyteries. And 
the collation of orders:doth come from the power of order, 
and not meerly from the power of juriſdiction. It being Y. Francis 
likewiſe fully acknowledged by the Schoolmen, that Biſhops Maſon's - 
ar not ſuperiour above Presbyters as to the power of order. —_— 
but theclearelt evidence of this, is in the Church of Alexan- of Presby- 
dris, of which Ferome ſpeaks; Nam@ Alexandria 4 Marco ters. 
Evangelitz uſq; ad Heraclam & Dionyſium. Epiſcopos, Preſ- 

eri ſemper unum ex ſe eleflum, in excelſuri grads colloca- xy, 85. ad 
tum, Epiſcopum nominabant quomodo fi exercitus imperato- Evagrium. 
rem faciat, aut Diaconi eligant de ſe quem induſftrium noverint, 
© Archidiaconum vocent, That learned Dofior who would 

No __ perſwade 
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perſwade us thatthe Presbyters did only make choice of the 

perſon, but the ordination was performed by other Biſhops, 

= would do well firt to tell us who and where thoſe Bichops 

y. Se'den. in Egypt were, who did conſecrate 'or ordain the Biſhopof 
ad Eutyxch. Alexandria after his ele&ion by the Presbyters elpecially, 
h.22. P-143- while Egypt remained but one Province, under the Govern. 
ment of the Prefetins Auguſtalis. Secondly, how had this 

been in the leaſt pertinent to Jerom's purpole to have made 

a particular inſtance in the Church of Alexandria,- tor that 

which was common to all other Churches belides ? For the 

Diſt. 62. old rule of the Canon-Law for Biſhops was, Elefio clerico- 
ſel. bs. rum eft, conſenſw principis, petitio plebis, Thirdly, this ele- 
Gion in Ferome mult imply the conferring the power and 

authority whereby the Biſhop'acted. For firft, the hirli ſetting 

Adver|, up of this power is by Ferome attributedto this choice,as ap» 
—_—_ pears by his words, Buod autem poſtes nnu elefius oft qui ce- 
teris preponeretur, in ſchiſmatis remedium falium eft, ne unuſ. 

quiſque ad ſe trabens Chriſti Ecclefiam rumperet, Whereby 

it is evident Jerome attributes the firft original of that Ex- 

ſors poteftas as he calls it elſewhere in the Biſhop above Presby- 

ters, not to any Apoltolical inſtitution, but to the tree choice 

of the Presbyters themſelves: which doth fully explain what 

he means. by conſuetudo Ecclefie before ſpoken of, viz. that 

which came up by a voluntary a& of the Governours of 

Churches themſelves. Secondly, it appears that 'by eledtion 

he means conferring authority by the inftances he brings to 

that purpoſe 3 As the Roman Armies chooling their Empe- 

rours, who had then no other power but what they received by 

the length of the (wordzand the Deacons chooling their Arch- 

deacon, who had no other power but what was meerly confer- 

ed by the choice of the College of Deacons. Fo which we may 

add what Eutychiuns the Patriarch of Alexandria, faith inhis 

Origin. p.29, Origines: Eccleſia Alexandrine publiſhed in Arabich. by our 
39 moit learned Seldex, who expreſly affirms that the twelve 


Fre:byters conſtituued by Mark pon the uacancy of the See, did 
chooſe out of their uumher one to be head over the reſt, and the 
+ other eleven did lay their hands upon bim and bleſſed him, and 
made him Patriarch. Neither is the authority of Extychins 
.much to be lighted in this caſe, coming ſo near to ___ 


” 
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a he doth, who doubtleſs had he told us that Mark and 

Anianus, &c. did all there without any Presbyters, might 

have had the good fortune to have been quoted with as 

mach frequency and authority as the Anonymons Author of 

the martyrdome of Timothy in Photizs (who there unhappily Biblioth, 
follows the fiory of the ſeven Sleepers) or the Author of £94 254 
the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions , whoſe credit is everlaſtingly 

blaſted by the excellent Mr. Darlle De Pſeudepigraphis Apo- - 
felerems fo much doth mens intereſt tend to the inhancing 

or abating the efteem and credit both of the dead and the 

living. By this we ſee that where no poſitive reſtraints from 

conſent and choice, for the unity and peace of the Church, 

have reſtrained mens liberty as to their external exerciſe of 

the power of order or juriſdiction, every one being himſelf 

advanced into the authority of a Church Governour, hath an < 
internal power of conferring the ſame upon perſons fit for 

it, To which purpoſe the laying on of the hands of the Preſ- 1; Tim.4 14 
bytery, is no wife impertinently alledged, although we fup- 

poſe St. Paxl to concur in the aQion, (as it is moſt probable 

he did, ) becauſe if the Presbytery had 'nothing to do in 
theordination, to what purpoſe were their hands laid up- « 

on him? Was it only to be witneſſes of the fat, or to fig- 

nihe their conſent ? both thoſe might have been done with 
out their -uſe of that ceremony z which will ſcarce be in- 

fanced in, to be done by any but ſuch as had power to con- 

fer what was ſrgnified by that ceremony. We come there- 

fore to the ſecond period or ſiate of the Church, when the 

former liberty was reſtrained, by ſome a of the Church 

it ſelf, for preventing the inconveniences which might follow 

the too common ufe of the former liberty of ordinations. 

So Antonins de Roſellis fully expreſſeth my meaning in this; . 
Puvilibet Precbyter & Precbyteri ordinabant indiferere, & ſchiſ.' Roſſels de 
mata ariebanter, Every Prerbyter and Prechbyters did ordain PP: 1mper. 
indifferently, and thence aroſe ſchiſms : thence the liberty was tos 
reſtrained and reſerved peculiarly to fome perſons who did 

a@ in the ſeveral Presbyteries, as the R'WIT or Prince of 
the Sanbedrin, without whoſe preſence no ordination by 
the Church was to be looked on as regular. The main con- 
trovertie is when this reſtraint began, and by whoſe a; 

| n 2 whether 
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whether by any aR of the Apofiles, or. only by the pry. 
dence of the Church its ſelf, as it was with the Sanbedriy, 
But inorder to our peace, I fee no ſuch necellity of deci. 
ding it, both partics granting that in the Church ſuch a re. 
ltraint was laid upon the liberty of ordaining Presbyters : and 
the exerciſe of that power may be reſtrained Mill, granting it 
to be radically and intrinlically in them. So that this con- 
troverſic is not ſuch as ſhould divide the Church, Foy 
thoſe that are for ordinations only by a Superiour order in 
the Church, acknowledging a radical power for ordination 
in Presbyters, which: may be exerciſed in caſe of neceſſity, 
do thereby make it evident, that none who grant that, do 
think that any poſſhtiveLaw of God hath forbiddenPresbyters 
the power of ordination 3 forthen it muſt be wholly unlaw- 
tul, and fo in cafe of neceſſity it cannot be valid. Which 
dodGrine I dare with ſome confidence afſert to bea ſtranger 


. to our Church of England, as ſhall be largely made appear 


Mich. Me- 
dinas de 
facr. hom. 

orig. © con- 
tin.l.1.cap 5. 


£& 


Iref. þ. 58. 


afterwards. On the othes fide, thoſe who hold ordinations 
by Presbyters lawful, do not therefore hold them neceſlary, 
but it being a matter of liberty, and not of neceffity (Chiift 
bavingno where faid that none but Presbyters ſhall ordain) 
this power then may be reſtrained by thoſe who have the 
care of the Churches peace, and matters of liberty being 
reltrained, ought to be ſubmitted to, in order to the Churches 
peace, And therefore ſome have well obſerved the difference 
between the opinions of Jerome and Aerius, For as to the 
matter it (elf, I believe upon the ftrifteſt inquiry Medina's 
judgement will prove true, that Ferome, Auſtin, Ambroſe, Se- 
dulius, Primaſius, Chryſoftome, Theodoret, Theopbilad, were 
all of Aerizs his judgement, as to the Identity of both name 
and order of Biſhops and Presbyters in the Primitive Churchz 
bat here lay the difference 3 Aerizs from hence proceeded tok- 
paration from Biſhops and their Churches, becauſe they were 
Biſhops. And Blondel! well obſerves that the main ground 
why Aerins was condemned, was for unneceſſary ſeparation 
from the Chruch of Sebaftia, and thoſe Biſhops too who 
agreed with him if other things, as Ewſtathixs the Bilbop 
did : Whereas had his meer opinion about Biſhops been the 


ground of. his being condemned , there can be no 
a 


Part 
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aſſigned, why this hereſie if it were then thoughe ſo, was 
not mentioned either by Socrates, Theodoret, Sozomen, or Eva- 
grins, before whoſe time he lived 3 when yet they mention the 
Euftatbiani, who were Cotemporaries with him. But for 
Epiphanius and Auguſtine who have lifted him in theroul of 
hereticks, it either was for the other heretical opinions main- 
tained by him, or they took the name beretick, (as it is evi- 
dent they often did) for one who upon a matter of different 
opinion from the preſent ſenſe of the Church, did proceed 
tomake ſeparation from the Unity of the Catholick Church 3 
which I take to be the trueſt account of the reputed herefie 
of Aerius. For otherwiſe is it likely that Ferom who maintain- 
ed ſo great correſpondency and familiarity with Epiphanins, 
and thereby could not but know what was the cauſe why 
ferins was condemned for herefie, ſhould himfelf run into 
the ame hereſie, and endeavour not only to affert it, but 
toavouch and maintain it againſt the Judgment of the whole 
Church ? Jerome therefore was not ranked with Aerizs, be- 
cauſe though he held the ſame opinion as to Biſhops and 
Presbyters, yet he was far from the Conſequence of Aeris, 
that therefore all Biſhops were to be ſeparated from nay 
he was ſo far from thinking it neceſſary to cauſe a ſchiſm in 
the Church, by ſeparating from Biſhops, that his opinion is 
clear, that the firſt inftitution of them, was for preventing 
{chiſms, and therefore for peace and unity he thought their 
inſtitution very uſeful in the Church of God. And among 
all thoſe fifteen teftimonies produced by a learned Writer out 
of Jerome for the ſuperiority of Biſhops above Presbyters, 
I cannot find one that doth found it upon any diving right, 
but only upon the conveniency of ſuch an order for the peace 
and unity of the Church of God: Which is his meaning 
in that place moſt produced to this purpoſe 3 Eccleſie ſalus 
in ſummi ſacerdoti; dignitate pendet, cui fi non exſors quedam 


7 


# ab omnibus eminens detur poteftas, tot in Eceleſiir efficien- Dial. ad- 
tur ſcbiſmata, quot ſacerdoter, Where nothing can be more £#*if*r- 


evident then that he would have ſome ſupereminent power 
Utributed to the Biſhop for preventing ſchiſms in the Church. 
But granting ſome paſſages may have a more favourable 
ape towards the ſuperiority of Biſhops over Presbyters in 


Nn 3 his. 
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his other writings, I would fain know whether a mans 
any gs muit be taken , from occalional and incidental 
paſſages,or from deſigned and ſet diſcourſes; which is as much 
as to ask, whether the lively repreſentation of a man 
Qure, may be belt taken, when in halte of other buſineſs he 
paſſeth by us, giving only a glance of his Countenance, or 
when he purpoſely and delignedly fits in order to that end, 
that his countenance may be truly Ttepreſented ? Beſides, it 
is well known that Jerome in his Commentaries on Scripture, 
(where he doth not expreſly declare his own opinion) doth 
often tranſcribe what he finds in others without ſetting 


Ep. Auguſt, down the name of any Author he had it from. For which 


ep. 11, 


we have his ingenious confeſhon in his Epiſtle to Awgaſtive, 
Iraque ut ſimpliciter fatear, legi hec omni (ſpeaking of for- 
mer Commentaries) & in mente mes plurims conſervans, 


” accito notario, vel mea vel aliena diflavi, nec ordinis, nee ver- 


barum interdum , nec ſenſuum. memor, A ſtrange way of 
writing Commentaries on. Scripture, wherein a man having 
jumbled other mens notions together in his brain, by a kind 
of lottery draws one what comes next to hand, without any 


choice: yet this we ſee was his pra&tice, and therefore he - 


puts Amjtin to this hard task of examining what all other men 
had writ before him, and whether he had not tranſcribed 
out-of them, before he would have him charge him with any 
thing which he finds in his Commentaries. How angry then 
would that haſty Adverſary have been, if men had told him 
he had contradicted himſelf in what he writes on the forty 
fifth Pſalm about Biſhops, if it be compared with his Com» 
raentaries on Titus, where he profeſſeth to declare his. opi 
nion, or:his Epiſiles to Kvagrius and Oceans ! But yet ſome- 
thing is pleaded even from thoſe places in Ferome, wherein he 
declares his opinion more fully, as though his opinion was 
only, that Chriſt himſelf did not appoint Epiſcopacy, which 
(they fay) he means by Dominica diſpoſitia, but that the 
Apolilesdid it, which in oppoſition to! the former he calls 
Ecclefie conſuetudy,, but elſewhere explains it by: traditio 
Apoſtoliea. 3; and this they prove by two'things 3 Firſt, The 
occaſion of the inſtitution of Epiſcopacy, which is thus: i 
down by him, antequam Diaholi: inftinu, ftadia in = 

erent, 
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ferent, & diceretur in populis, Ego ſum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego 
autem Cephz,. communi Fresbyterorum confilio Ecclefie guber- 
aebantnr., Thence it isargued that the time of this Inſtitu- 
tion of Biſhops was when it was ſaid at Corinth, I am of Paul, 
I if Apollos, and I of Cephas: which was certainly in Apo- 
fiolical times. But to this it is anſwered 3 Firft, that ic is im- 
poſſible Feromes meaning ſhould be reſtrained to that indivi- 
dual time, becauſe the Arguments which 7 erome brings that 
the name and office of Biſhops and Presbyters were the ſame, 
were from things done after this time. Pals firit Epiſtle to 
the Corinthians, wherein he reprovestheir ſchilms, was writ- 


ten according to Ludovicws Capellus in the twelfth year of Hiſt. Apo- 


Claudiur, of ChriRt fifty one, after which Paul writ his Epi- 
file to Titus, from whoſe words Ferome grounds his diſcourſe; 
but molt certainly Paxls Epiſtle to the Philippians was not 
written, till Pawl was priſoner at Rome z the time of the wri- 
ting of it is placed by Capellus in the third of Neve 
of Chriſt 56. by Blondell 57. by our Lightfoot 59. by all, lon 

after the former to the Corinthians ; yet from the firſt verſe + 
this Epiltle, Ferome fetcheth one of his Arguments. So Pearls 
charge to the Elders at Miletus, Peters Epiltle to the di- 
ſperſed Jews, were after that time too, yet from theſe are 
fetched two more of Joromr Arguments. Had he then fo 
little common ſenſe, as to ſay that Epiſcopacy was inſtituted 
upon the ſchiſm at Corinth, and yet bring all his Arguments 
for parity, after the time, that he (ets for the Inſticution of 
Epiſcopacy, Bur ſecondly, Ferome doth not ſay, cum dicere- 
ty apud Corinthios, Ego ſum Pauli, &e. but cum diceretir 
in populis, Ego ſum Pauli, &e. fo that he ſpeaks not of that 
particular (chiſm,but of a general and univerſal (chifm abroad 
among mot people, which 'was the occaſion of - appointing 
Biſhops 3 and ſo ſpeaks of others imitating the ſchiſm and 
language of the Corintbians, Thirdly, had'Epiſcapacy been 
inflituted on: the occafion of the ſchiſm at Corinth, certainly: 


_ of allplaces, we ſhould the ſooneſt have heard of a Biſhop 


at Corinth for the remedying of itz and yet almoſt of all places, 
thoſe Heraldr that derive the ſucceffion of Biſhops from the - 
Apoliles times, are the moſt plunged! whom to fix on at Co- 


rinth, And they that can find any. one lingle Biſhop "—_ 
rin 
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rinth at the time when Clemens writ his Epiſtle to them (about 
another ſchiſm as great as the former, which certainly had 
not been according to their opinion, it a Biſhop had- been 
there before) muſt have better eyes and judgement, then the 
deſervedly admired Grotizs, who brings.this in his Epiſile to 
Bignonius as one argument of the undoubted antiquity of that 
Duod nuſquam meminit exſortis illims Epiſcoporyn 
autioritatis, que Eccleſie conſuetudine , poſt Marci monte 
Alexandriz, atque eo exemplo alibi, introduci capit , ſed plane 


- #t Paulus Apoſtolus oftendit, Ecclefias communi Presbyteroray, 


qui iidem omnes & Epiſcopi ipfi Paulog; dicuntur, conſilio fuiſſ 
gubernats, What could be ſaid with greater freedom, that 
there was no ſuch Epiſcopacy then at Corinth ? Fowurthly, They 
who uſe this argument, are greater ſtrangers to St. Feroms 
language then they would ſeem to be : whoſe cuſtomeit is 
upon incidental occaſions to accommodate the Phraſe and 
language of Scripture tothem: as when he ſpeaks of Chy. - 
Softomes tall, Cecidit Babylon, cecidit ; of the Biſhops of Paleſtine, 
Multi utroque claudicant pede ; of the Roman Clergy, Pha- 
riſeorum conclamavit Senatus , but which is moſt clear to our 
purpoſe, he applyes this very ſpeech to the men of his own 
time 3 Quando non id ipſum omnes loquimer, & alius dicit | 
Ego ſum Pauli, ego Apollo, ego Cephe, dividimus ſpiritur uni- 
tatem, & cam in partes & membra diſcerpimus. All which 
inſtances are produced by Blondell, but have the good for- 
tune to be paſt over without being taken noticeof. But ſuppo- 
ſing, ſay they, that it was not till after the ſchiſm.at Corinth, 
yet it muſt needs be done by the Apoſtles; elſe how could it 
be aid to be toto orbe decretum, ut unus de Pretbyterir elefins 
Superponeretur ceteris? Quommodo enim ((aith a learned man) 
fieri potuit, ut toto hoc orbe decerneretur, nullo jom Occume- 
#ico Concilio ad illwud decernendum congregato, fi non ab Apv- 
ftolis ipſis,  fidem toto orbe promulgantibus, & cum fide bane 
regend; Eccleſia formam conſtituentibus fatium fit ? $o that 
he conceives, ſo general an order could not be made, unleſs 
the Apoſtles themſelves at that time were the authors of it. 
But Firſt, Feroms In toto orbe decretum oft,” relates not to 
an antecedent order which was the ground of the inltitution 


of Epiſcopacy;; but to the univerſal eſtabliſhment of that 4 
er 
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der which came up upon the occation of ſo. many ſchiſms ; 
it is ſomething theretore conſequent upon the ficli ſerting 
up Epiſcopacy, which is the general. obtaining of it in the 
Churches of Chrilt, when they ſaw its uſcfulneſs in order to 
the Churches peace 3 therefore the Emphalis lies not in decre- 
tum ef, but in toto orbe;, noting how (uddenly this order met 
with univerſal acceptance when it firſt was brought up in the 
Church after the Apoſtles death. Which that it was Jeroms 
meaning, appears by what he faith afcer, paxlatim vero ( ut 
diſeutionum plantaria evellerentur }) ad unum omnem, ſolicitu- 
dinem eſſe delatam : Where he notes the gradual obtaining of 
it: which I ſuppoſe was thus, according to his opinion} firſt, 
in the College of Presbyters appointed by the Apoltles, there 
being a neceflity of order, there was a Preſident among 

who had aud4wmar ry Tre yuar@, as the Prefident of the 
Senate, i.e. did moderate the affairs of the Aſſembly, by pro- 
poling matters to it, gathering voices, being the firſt in all 
matters of concernment, but he had not avvwnias W mridger, 
a5 Coſaubon very well diſtinguiſheth them, 4. e. had no power  .. ,, 
over his fellow-Presbyters , but that till rclided in the 1. -c. 
College or body of them. After this when the ApoRiles cleſ.rs [12 
were taken out of the way, who kept the main power in their 
own hands of ruling the ſeveral Presbyterics, or delegated 
ſome to do it ( whohad a main hand in the planting Chur- 
ches with theApolſtles,and thence are called in Scripture ſome- 
fimes Fellow-labourers in the Lord, and ſometimes Evange- 
liſts, and by Theodores Apoſiles, but of a ſecond order ) at- 
ter I ſay, theſe were deceaſed, and the main power left inthe 
Presbyteries , the ſeveral Presbyters enjoying an equal 
power among themſelves, eſpecially being many in one City, 
thereby great occafion was given to many ſchiſtns, partly by 
the bandying of the Presbyters one againſt another, partly 
by the tidings of the people with ſome againſt the reſt, part- 
ly by the too common uſe of the power of ordinations in 
Presbyters, by which they were more able to increaſe their 
own party, by ordaining thoſe who would joyn with them, 
and by this means to perpetuate ſchiſms in the Church ; up- 
on this, when the wiſer and graver ſort conlidered the abules 
following the promiſcuous aſe of this power of ordination 3 
Oo 
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and withal having in their minds the excellent frame of the 
Government of the C hurch under the Apoſtles, and their 
Deputies, and for preventing of future ſchifms-and diviſions 
among themſelves, they unanimouſly agreed to chooſe one 
out of their number, who was beſt qualihed for the manage. 
ment of fo great a truſt, and to devolve- the exerciſe of the 
p_ of ordination and juriſdition'to him 3 yet fo as that 

e at nothing of importance, without the conſent and con- 
currence of the Presbyters, who were ſtill to be as the Com- 
mon Council to the Biſhop. This I take to be the true and 
juſt account of the Original of Epiſcopacy in the Primitive 
Church according to Ferome : Which model of Government 
thus contrived and framed, ſets forth to us a moſt livelycha- 


rater of that great Wiſdom and Moderation, which then 


ruled the heads and hearts of the Primitive Chriſtians ; 
which, when men have ſearched and ftudyed all other waies, 
( the abuſes incident to this Government, through the cor- 
ruptions of men and times being retrenched-.) will be found 
the moſt agreeable to the Primitive form, both as aſſerting 
the due intereſt of the Presbyteries, and allowing he due ho- 
nour cf Epiſcopacy, and by the joynt harmony of both.car- 
rying on the affaires of the Church with the greateſt Unity, 
Concord. and Peace. Which form of Government I cannot 
fee how any poſſible reaſon can be produced by cither party, 
why they may not with cheartulneſs embrace it. 

Secondly, Another evidence that Ferome by decretum eff 
did not mean an order of the Apoſiles themſelves, is by the 
words which follow the matter of the decree, viz. Vt wnxs de 
Presbyteris eletius ſuperponeretur ceteris, one choſen not only 
out of, but by the Presbyters, ſhould be fet above the rett 3 for 
ſo Ferome muſt be underſtood 3 for the Apoſtles could not 
themſelves chooſe out of all Presbyteries one perſon to be (ct 
above the reſt ; and withal the inttance brought of the Church 
of Alexandria makes it evident to be meant of the choofing 


by the Presbyters, and not by the Apoſtles, Beſides, did je-. 


rome mean chooſing by the Apoſtles, he would have given 
ſome intimations ot the hand the Apoſiles had in it : which 
we ſee not in him the leaſt ground for. And as for that pre- 


tence, that Ecclefie conſuctado is Apoftolics traditio, 4 _ 
a1Ic 
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already made it appear that Apoſtolica traditio in Ferome, is 
nothing elſe but Conſuerndo Ecclefie, which 1 ſhall now con- 
firm by a pregnant and unan{werable teſtimony out of Jerome 


| himſelf, Unaqueque provincia abundet in ſenſu ſo, & pre- Hieraym. 
cepta majorum leges Apoſtolicas arbitretur. Let every pro- ep. 20. ad 
vince abound in its own ſenſe, and account of the ordinances of num 


their Anceſtors as of Apoſtolical Laws. Nothing could have 
been ſpoken more fully to open to us what Ferome means 
by Apoſtolical traditions, viz. the praQtice of the Church in 
former ages, though not coming from the Apoſtles chem- 
ſelves, Thus we have once more cleared Jerome and the 
truth together 3 I only with all that are of his judgment for 
the practice of the Primitive Church, were of his temper for 
the pratice of their own 3 and while they own not Epi(- 
copacy as neceſſary by a divine right, yet ( being duly mo- 
derated, and joyned with Presbyterics ) they may embrace ic, 
a5 not only a lawful, but very uſeful conſtitution in the Church 
of God. By which we may ſee what an excellent temper 
may be found out, moſt tully conſonant to the primitive 


_ Church for che management of ordinations, and Church 


power, viz. by the Prefidency of the Biſhop and the con- 
currence of the Presbyteric. For the Top gallant of Epi(- 
copacy can never be ſo well managed for the right ficer- 
ing the ſhip of the Church, as when it is joyned with the un- 
der failes of a Moderate Presbyterie. So much fhall ſufhce 
to ſpeak here as to the power of ordination, which we have 
found to be derived from the Synagogue, and the cuttomes 
obſerved in it, tranſplanted into the Church, 


There are yet ſome things remaining as to ordination, 14. 


wherein the Church did imitate the Synagogue 3 which will 
admit of a quick diſpatch , as the nwmber of the perſons, 
which under the Synagogue were alwaics to be at leaſt 


three, This being a fundamental conſtitution among the Miſna & Ge 
Jews, as appears by their writings, MUNWA DPI TIED , io 
Ordination of Pre:tbyters by laying on of hands muſt be done hed. c. 1. 

by three at - the leaſt. To the ſame purpoſe Maimonides Tit. Sanhed. 


Wha RO M7 Dp WORTU TIED [20D 1'R) ©4 


They did not ordain any by impoſition of hands into @ power of ,,; 1 
Jndicature without the number of three. Which number Peter is. ; 


Gallatins and Poſtellus conceive neceffary to be all ordained 
Oo2 themſelves 3 
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themſelves 3 but Mr. Selden thinks it was ſufficient if thexe 
were but one of that number ſo ordained, who was to be as 
principal in the aQion ; whoſe opinion is favoured by Maj. 
monides,who adds to the words la(t cited out of him : Of which * 
Three, one at the leaſt muſt be ordained bimſelf, Let us now 
ſee the parallel in the Church of God. The hrlt ſolemn ordi. 
nation cf Elders under the Goſpel, which ſome think to he 
ſet down as a pattern for the Church to follow, is that 'we 
read - of, Ars 13. 1, 2, 3. Which was performed by three; 
for we-read in the firſt verſe, that there were in the Church 
at Antioch, five Prophets and Teachers, Barnabas, Simeon, 
Lucius, Manaen, and Saul; of theſe five, the Holy-Ghoit 
ſaid, that-two muſt be ſeparated for the work whereto God bad 
called them, which were Barnabas and Sawl ; there remain 
only the other three, Simeon, Luctis and Manaen to lay their 
hands on them, and ordain them.to their work. Accordingly 
thoſe who tell us that Fames was ordained Biſhop of Jerw 
ſalem, do mention the three Apoſtles who concured in 
the ordaining of him. But moſt remarkable tor this purpoſe 
is the Canon of the Nicene Council, wherein this number is{« 
down as 'the regular number for the ordination -of Biſhops, 
without which it was not accounted Canonical. The words 
are theſe, Emriozoamy Teen parc z \s miymy oj iy m 
67204 2 raVisanm* wr 5 dogarts dint? mon, i bt xgramiycony avey- 
xn,h ie pnxes 6S7, tf @ mr O> 7706 on nm avi ya res ulige 
nevortevey uo, TH amiyzoy x, coynhuwivar ds 242d rer, Tim Ti 
y0100-7r4 20 mai, i, 6. The ordination of a Biſhop ſhould if 
poſſible, be performed by, all the Biſhops of the Province, which 
if it cannot eaſily be done, either through ſIme urgent neceſity - 
or the tediouſneſs of the way, three Biſhops at left muſt be there 
for the doing it, wbich may be ſufficient for the ordination, f 
thoſe that are abſent do expreſs their conſent; and.by letters af 
prove of the. doing of it. To the ſame purpoſe Theodore, 
yay 3: $6 Tap TAS TY AGN "5 $7ag 7 day Ts CMmokones 24AtVen, Y 
av miMtv ya very emonomoy Emaximy yeuiay d m3(huen 
pu, The Canons injoin all the Biſhops of the Province 
to be preſent at the ordination of,oue : and forbid the ordination 
of any without three being preſent at it, Thus we (ce how the 
conftitution of the -Synagogue was. exaRly obſerved in the 
Church, as to. the, number of the. perſons concurring 93 
Kg! 
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regular ordination. The laſt thing as to ordination bearing 
Analogy to the Synagogue, is the felt of #his ordination. pon 
| the perſon, It was the cuſtonie of che Jews, to'fpeak gf ali that 
were legally ordained among? them, MyIVU-fvhy ann 
and the Divine preſence ar Schecinali rt/tz4"«fox them, - which 
ſometimes they called WTMpANT the Holy Sprrit ſuppoſed 
to be in a peculiar manner preſent after this ſolemn ſeparation 
of them from others in the -world, and: dedication of theim 
unto God. . Anſwerable to-this may that _oh our: Saviour 
be, when he gives his Apoſtles authority to-Preach-the Go» 
ſpel, he doth it in that+ form of words, Receive ye-the Holy- Joh, 20. ar, 
Ghoſt ; and then gives them the power of binding and loefing, 
uſually conveyed in the Jewiſh ordinations. Whoſe ſins ye v. 2g. 
remit, they are remitted / and whoſe fins yt retain, they are re- 
tained, So that as under the Law, they by their ordination 
received a moral faculty or right to exercife-that-power they 
were ordained to 4 fo' under the: Goſpel all who are or- 
dained according to Goſpel rules, have a right, autho- 
rity, and power conveyed thereby. tor the: diſpenling of the 
Word and Sacraments. Which right and power muſt not be 
conceived to be. an internal indelible character, as the Papiſts - 
undleſly conceive,but a moral legal right, according tothe 
Laws of Chriſt, becauſe the perſons ordained do not at in 
itin a natural, but a moral capacity, and ſo the effe muſt be 
moral and not Phyfical, which they muſt ſuppoſe it to be, 
who make it a Character, and thatindelible. Thus much 
may ſerve toclear how ordination inall its circumſtances was 
derived from the -Jewiſh. Synagogue. | 
The other thing remaining to beſpoken to, as tothe corre- o, | "TH 
ſpondence of the Church with the Synagogue in its conſtitu- 
tion, is, what order the Apoſtles did ſettle in the ſeveral Chur- 
ches of their plantation. for the ruling and ordering the. af- 
fairs of them, Before I come to ſpeak-{o much to it as will be 
pertinent to our prefent purpoſe & defign, we may take notice 
of the ſame name fox Church rulers under the Goſpel, which 
there was under the Synagogue,viz. that of Prezbyters,.- The 
name Pres-yter,as the Heb.}Þ1 though it originally import age, 
yet by way of connotation it-hath been looked on as ainame 
both of dignity and power, . Becauſe Wiſdom was ſuppoſed 
to4well with a-multicude of years, therefore perſons of-age 
3:59 Q o 3 Wo” ; and. 
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and experience were commonly choſen to. places of honow 


Fxod. 3 andtruſt,. and thence the'name importing,agedoth ,likewi6 
15. 18. carry digaity along with it. | Thence we read in thetimeof 


—<—_——©_— how'often'the Elders were gathered together. -Thence | cox 
17. $- Elitzer is called V9 IÞ1 -Gen. 24. 2- which the Greek req- der 
18, 12. &c, ders wpwof/rre@ 4 ina; the Seignior Domo, the chief officer ed 
© in his houſe 3 and fo we read Gen. 50. 6. DNA 180 "8 

tbe Elders of 1be Land of Egypt. So the Elders of Midian, Ape 


the Elders'of Iſrael, the Elders of the Cities 3 ſo among the 
| Greeks 34;«aiz for their Councilof States. and among the Latins 
| ' Sexatws,andour Saxon Aldermen, in all importing both age 

and honour and power together. But among the: Jews, in the efth 


times of the Apotiles,it is moſt evident that the name Tyofin- ſolvt 
er imported notonly dignity but powerithe Presbyters among Synz 
the Jews having a power both of judging and teaching given thre 
them by their Semich3 or ordination. Now under the Goſpel _ 

the Apoſtles retaining the name and the manner of ordinati- = 


on, but not conferring that judiciary power by it, which was 
in uſe among the Jews, to ſhew the difference between the 
Law and the Goſpel, it was requifite ſome other name ſhould 
be given to the Governours of the Church, which ſhould 
qualifie the importance of the word Presbyters to a ſenſe pro- 

—  perto a Goſpel ftate ; Which was the original of giving the 
name ##exems, to the Governours of the Church under the 
Goſpel: A name importing duty more then honour, and not 
a title above Presbyter, but rather uſed by way of diminution 
and qualification of the power implyed in the name of Presby- 
ter, Therefore to ſhew what kind of power and duty the name 
Presbyter imported in the Church, the othce conveyed by that 
name is call 'd #roxem;, and Presbyters are (aid 6x76 1 Pet, 
5.2. where it is oppoſed to that xymwent ey f/ ger, Lording 

= it over the people, as was the cuſtome of the Presbyters among 
| the Jews. So that if wedetermine things by importance of 
| words and things {ignified by them, the power of ordination 
| was proper to the name T&2oS/ne& and not ##oxen®, becaule 
| the former name did then import that power, and not the 
latter. We come therefore from the names to the things 
then-implyed by them, and the offices cſftabliſbed by the Apo- 
files for the ruling of Churches. But my defrgn being not to 
diſpute the arguments of cither party ( viz. thoſe who con- 
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ceive the Apoſtles ſetled the government of+ rhe 11Church 
in an abſolute parity 3 or cMe'by ſuperiorny andtubordis 
nation among the ſettled officers of the Church; } bac:to Jay 
down thoſe principles which may equally concern both; in ox+ 
der to Accommodation : I find not my {elf at preſent concerns: 
ed todebate what is brought on either fide for the maintain» 
ing their particulzr opinion -any 'further 2henthereby. the! 
Apoſtles intentions are brovght- oo Fave beers rs bind all tu- 
ture Churches tO obſerve that individua) form they Conceived 
was in pratice then- All that I have to fay then concerning; 
the courſe taken by the Apoltles in fetling the Government 
ofthe Charches,f under which will be contained the-tall re- 
ſolution of what F/ promiſed, as to the correſpondency: to the 
Synagogue in the Government” of Churches ) lies in theſe 
three Propofitions, which I now ſhall endeavour to clear, 
viz, That neither can we have that certainty of #poſtolical 
praftice which is neceſſary to conſtitute a Divine right ; nor, 
Scondly,is it probable that the Apoftler did tye themſelves up to 
any one fixed conrſe in modelling Churches ; nor, Thirdly if they 
6d, dnh it neceſſarily follow 'that we muſt obſerve the ſame. 
Iftheſe three conſiderations be fully cleared, we may fee to 
how little purpoſe it is to difpute the ſignificancy and _ 
tance of words and names as uſed in Scripture, which hither- 
to the main quarrel hath been about. I therefore begin with 
the firſt of theſe, That we cannot arrive to ſuch an abſolute 
wrtainty what conrſe the Apoſtles took in Governing Churches 
# to infer from thence the only divine right of that one form - 
which the ſeveral parties imagine comes the neareſt toit, This 
ſhall make out Fm theſe tollowing arguments. Firft, from 
the equivalency of the*names, and the doubtfulnels of their 
hgnihcation from which the Fortin of Government- uſed in 
the New Teſtament ſhould be determined. That the form 
of Government muſt be derived from the importance of }. 
the names of Biſhop and Presbyter, is hotly pleaded on both 
lides, But if there can be no certain way found out 
whereby to come to a determination of what the certain 
lenſe of thoſe names in Seripture , we are' never like 
to-come to any certain knowledge of the- things fignitt- 
ed by thoſe names. Now there is a fourfonld —_— 
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of the names; Biſhop, and Presbyter- taken notice-of. .:1, 
That bath: ſhould -fGignifie the ſame. thing,- viz, 'a Pref. 


» byterin'the modern notion, 4, e. one acting in a parity with 


others for the Government of the Church. And this ſenſe 
is. evidently aſſerted by Theodoree, nouns Tis mgiofurig 
16AR* ates T# SN 3.0776 1 mts emTxatec Ky mi Tmeluaiven, 
The Apoſtle Acts 20. 28, Phil. 4.1. Titus 4..5., 1 Tim. 3, 1, 
doth by Biſhops mean nothing elſe but Prerbyters , otherwiſe it 
were impoſſible for more Biſhops to govern one City, 2. That 
both of them ſhould figniftie promiſcuouſly ſometimes a Bi- 
ſhop, and ſometimes a Presbyter : ſo Chryſoftome, and after 
him Oecumenius and Theophylad in Phil. 1. maxim; 145 mar 
Buriges wg, ni Ts 8 enttvaysy mis eviuuant and ip ARG2O.928, in 
T&5 TI085 AGvdres n 0 yHiNtia, far ASS THE XGVHS af Nens TH CmOR 
mes Tptrofuriges oro, x, Toes mgtofuripes Emoxiares, owneniu 
Tum nivtir, x; on 7h; eos Timy emmaiis, in 5 x) mgls Gin 
-moi'ss, u, cn Tins wes T:uoWv een, Where they  aflert the 
Community and promiſcuous uſe of the names in Scripture; 
o that a Biſhop is ſometimes called a Presbyter, and a Preb- 
byter ſometimes called a Biſhop. 3. That the name Biſhop, 
alwaycs imports a fingular Biſhop 3 but the name Presbyter 
is taken promiſcuouſly both for Biſhop and Presbyter. 
4+ That both the names Biſhop and Presbyter, do import on- 
ly one thing in Scripture, viz the office of a fingular Biſhop 
in every Church; which ſenſe, though a ſiranger to antiqui 
ty, is above all other embraced by a late very learned man, 
who hath endeavoured by ſet diſcourſes to reconcile all the 
places of Scripture where the names occur to this ſenſe, but 
with what ſucceſs it is not here a place to examine, By this 
variety of interpretation of the _—_— of the names 
of Biſhop and Presbyter, we may ſee how far the argument 
from the promiſcuous -uſe of the names is from the contro- 
verlic in hand 3 unleſs ſome evident arguments be withal 
brought, that the Equivalency of the words cannot potſibly 
be meant in any other ſenſe, then that which they contend 
for. Equivocal words can never of themſclves determine 
what ſenſe they are to be taken in, becauſe they are equi 
vocal, and fo admit of different ſenſes. And he that from 
the uſe of an equivocal word would infer the necelbty 7 
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of one ſenſe, when the word is common to many, unleſs 
ſome other argument be brought inforcing that neceſſity, 
will be ſo far from per[wading others to the ſame belief, 


that he will only betray the weakneſs and ſhortneſs of his 
own reaſon. When Auguſius would be called only Princeps 


Senatus, could any one infer from thence, that certainly he Tacitus 
was only the vp««5ws in the Senate, or elſe that he had ſupe- 6. 66. 1. 


riority of power over the Senate, when that title might be 
indifferent to cither of thoſe ſenſes ? All that can be infer'd 
from the promiſcuous ſenſe of the words, is that they may 
be underſtood only in this ſenſe 3 but it muſt be proved that 
they can be underſtood in no other ſenſe, before any one 
particular form of Government as neceflary can be inferred 
from the uſe of them. It notwithRanding the promiſcuous 
uſe of the name Biſhop and Presbyter, cither that Presbyter 
may mean a Biſhop, or that Biſhop may mean a Presbyter, 
or be ſometimes uſed for one, ſometimes for the other 3 
what ground can there be laid in the equivalency of the words 
which can infer the only divine right of the form of Go- 
rernment couched in any one of thoſe ſenſes ? So likewiſe 
it is in the titles of Angels of the Churches ;It the name 
Angel imports no incongruity, though taken only for the 
Tas My in the Jewiſh Synagogue the publick Miniſter 
of the Synagogue, called the Angel of the Congregation, what 
power can be inferred from thence, any more then ſuch an 
officer was inveſted with ? Again if the Tg«5us or Preſiden 
of the Aſſembly of Presbyters, might beſo called : what ſu» 
periority can be deduced thence, any more then fuch a one 
enjoys ? Nay if in the Prophetical ſtile, an unity may be ſet 
down by way of repreſentation of a multitude: what evi- 
dence can be brought from the name, that by it ſome one 
particular perſon muſt be underſtood ? And by this means 


Timothy may avoid being charged with leaving biz firſt Love, g,, , 4 


which hc muſt of necefhty be, by thoſe that make him the 
Angel of the Church of Epheſus at the time of writing theſe 
Epiſtles. Neither is this any ways ſolved by the Anſwer 
given, that the name Angel is repreſentative of the whole 
Church, and fo there is no neccflity, the Angel ſhould be 
perſonally guilty of ict. For firff, it ſeems ſtrange that the 
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whole diffufive body of the Church ſhould be charged wich 
a crime by the name of the Angel, and he that is particulay. ' 
ly meant by that name ſhould be free from it. As if a Prince 
ſhould charge the Major of a Corporation as guilty of rebel. 
lion, and by it ſhould only mean that the Corporation was 
guilty, but the Major was innocent himſelf. Secondly, if ma. 
ny things in the Epiſtles be directed to the Angel, but yer 
ſo as to concern the whole body, then of neceflity the An. 
gel muſt be taken as repreſentative of the body ; and then 
why may not the word Angel be taken only by way of re- 
preſentation of the body its ſelf, either of the whole Church, 
or which is far more probable, of the Conſefſis or order of 
Presbyters in that Church? We ſee what miſerably uncon- 
cluding arguments thoſe are which are brought tor any form 
of Government from Metaphorical or Ambiguous expreſſi- 
ons, or-names promiſcuoufly uſed, which may be interpre- 
ted to different ſenſes. What certainty then can any ratio- 
nal man find* what the form of Government was in the Pri- 
mitive times, when only thoſe arguments are uſed which may 
be equally accommodated to different forms And without 
fuch a certainty with what confidence can men ſpeak of 2 
Divine right of any one particular form > Secondly, the un- 
certainty of the- Primitive form is argued, from the places 

moſt in controverſie about the form of Government; be- 
cauſe that without any apparent incongruity they may be 
underſtood of cither of the different forms. Which I ſhall 
make out by going through the ſeycral places. The Con- 
troverlie then on foot is this, (as it is of late ſtated) whe- 
ther the Churches in the Primicive times were governed by 
a Biſhop only and Deacons, or by « Colledge of Presbyters 
2Qing in a parity of power > The places infifted on, on both 
tides are theſe, Ad.11.30. As 14, 23. Als 28. 17. Elim 1 
Tits £. 5. the thing in controverſic is, whether Biſhops 
with Deacons, or Presbyters in a parity of power, are under 
flood in theſe places ? 1 begin then in order with A&s 11. 30. 
the firſt place wherein the name «94087194 occurs, as applicd 
to the officers of -the Chrifiian Church. Thoſe that axe for - 
a Coltege of -Presbyters, underfiand by theſe Elders thole of 


the Church of Jerwſelem, who did govern the Affairs of that 
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Church 3 thoſe that are for a folitary Epiſcopacy by theſe 
Elders underſtand not the local Elders of Jeruſalem, but the 
ſeveral Biſhops of the Churches of Judes. Let us now ce 
whether there be any evidence from the place to determine 
which of theſe two muſt necelarily be underftood. There 
isnothing at all mentioned in the place, but only that pon 
the occaſion of the Famine they ſent relief to the Brethren of 
Judea, and ſent it to the Elders by the bands of Barnabas and, 
Saul; Which might either be to the Elders of the Church 
at Jeruſalem to be diftributed to the ſeveral Churehes of 
fades, or ele to the ſeveral Paſtors of thoſe Churches either 
colleQively as met together at Jeruſalem to receive this con- 
tribution, oe diftributively as they were in their ſevera} 
Churches. The relicf might be ſent to all the Brethren of 
Judes, and yet either be conveyed to the particular Elders 
of Jeruſalem to ſend it abroad, orto the ſeveral Elders of the 
Churches within the circuit of Jwdea. But other places are 
brought by both partics for their particular ſenſe in this; As 
Air 15.6. here indeed mention is made of the Apotiles 
and Elders together at Jeruſalem, but nothing expreſſed 
whereby we may know whether the fixed Elders of that 
Church, or elſe the Elders of all the Chuzches of aſſern- 
bled upon this ſolemn occaſion of the Council of the Apolttes 
there. So Ads 21. 11. when Paul went in to Fames, it is aid 
that All the Elders were preſent, No more certainty here 
neither; for either they might be the fixed officers of that 
Church, meeting with James upon Pawls coming 3 or elſe 
they might be the Elders of the ſeveral Churches of Fudes 
met together, not to take account of Pauls Miniſtery (as 
ſome improbably conjeQure,) but afſembled together there 
at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, at which Paul came to Feruſalem, 
which is more probable upon the account of what we read, 
v.20. of the many thouſand belicving Fews then at Jeruſalem 
who were zealous of the Law: who in all probability were 
the believing Jews of Fades, who did yet obſerve theannual 
Feſtivals of nr Rl and {© moſt likely their ſeveral 
Elders might go up together with them, and there be with 
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Apoſtles themſelves, or other. unfixed Elders, or only 
Fames who exerciſed his Apoſile-ſhip moſt there , and 
thence afterwards called: the Biſhop of Ferwſalem, - we 
proceed” therefore to the government of other Churches ; 
and the next place is, Atts 14. 23. And when they bad or. 
dained them Elders in every Church. Here ſome plead for 
plurality of Elders as fixed in every Church; but it is moſt 
evident, that the words hold true if there was but one in each 
Church. For «7 r>ndiar here and ww mwy Titus 1, 5, 
(for both places will admit of the ſame anſwer) doth fignihe 
no more then oppidatim, or Ecclefiatim, as x7 Ba0usy grada- 
tim, ug] drdya, viritim, x7! wi'O+ particalatim, x7 wwuny vis 
catim. No more then is imported then that Elders were or- 
dained, City by City, or Church by Church, as we would ren- 
der it, and thereby nothing is expreſſed but that no Church 
wanted an Elder, but not that every Church had more El- 
ders then one. But the place moſt controverted is, Ads 20, 
I7. *% from Miletw, Paul ſent to Epheſus, and called the 
Elders of the Church, Thoſe that ſay theſe Elders were thoſe 
enly of the Church of Epheſus, ſeem to be moſt favoured 
by the article 71s 2axav9iz as ſeeming to apply it to that par- 
ticular Church of Epheſus, and by the Syriack verfion which 
renders it, Venire fecit Presbyteros Eeelefie Epbeſi; to the 
{ame purpoſe likewiſe Hierome underſtands it. - On the con- 
trary thoſe that ſay that theſe Elders were thoſe of the ſeve- 
ral Churches of Afis, are favoured by v. 18. that from the 
firft day he came into Aſia, be bad been with them at all ſeaſons. 
Now Paxt did not remain all the time at Epbeſws, as appears 
by 4dr 19. 10,22, 26, where he is ſaid to preach the word 
abroad'in Afia and fo in probability Churches were planted, 
and Rulers ſetled in them 3 and that theſe were at this time 
called to Miletus by Pawl, is the expreſs affirmation of Ire- 
news; In Mileto enim convocatis Epiſcopis & Presbyteris, qui 
- erant ab Ephbeſo & 4 reliquis proximis civitatibus, quoniam ip» 
ſe feftinavit Hieroſolymis Pentecoflem agere, Here is no» 
thing then either in the text or Antiquity, that doth 
abſolutely determine whence theſe Elders came but 
there may be a probability on either fide 3 and ( no 
certainty or neceffity of underſtanding it cither way- ay 
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ſo for the other places in Timothy and Titus, it is certain the 
care of thoſe perſons did extend to many places 3 and there- 
fore the Elders or Biſhops made by them are not neceſſarily 
to be underſtood of a Plurality of Elders i- one place. Thus 
we ſee that there is no incongruity in applying either of theſe 
two forms to the ſenſe of the places in Queſtion, I diſpute 
not which is the true, or at leaſt more probable ſenſe, but that 
we can find nothing in the ſeveral places which doth neceſſa+ 
rily determine how they are to be underſtood as to one par- 
ticular form of Government, which is the thing I now aim 
at the proving of. And it neither form be repugnant to the 
ſenſe of theſe places, how can any one be neceſſarily inferred 
from them ? As if the ſeveral motions and phenomena of the 
heavens may be with equal probability explained according 
to the Prolemaick or Copernican Hypothelis, viz. about the 
reſt or motion of the earth 3 then it neceflarily follows, that 
from thoſe Phenomena no argument can be drawn evincing 
the neceſſity of the one Hypotheſis, and vverturning the pro- 
bability of the other. If that great wonder of Nature the 
flux and reflux of the Sea, might with equal congruity be _ 
folved according to the different opinions, of its being cauſed 
by Subterrancous fires, or from the motion of the Moon, 
or the depreſſion of the Lunar vortex or (which to me is far 
the moſt probable) by a motion of conſent of the Sea with 
all the other great bodies of the world 3 we ſhould find no 
neceſſity at all of entertaining one opinion above another, 
but to look upon all as probable, and none as certain. So 
likewiſe for the compolition and motion of all natural bo- 
dies, the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the old and new Pbileſophy 
implying no apparent incongruity to nature,do make 't appear 
that al} or any of them, may be embraced as Ingenious Ro- 
mancer in Philoſophy (as they are no more) but that none 
of them are the certain truth 3 or can be made appear fo to 
beto the minds of men. So it is in controverſies in Theology, 
It the matter propounded to be believed, may as to the truth 
and lubſtance of it be equally believed under different ways 
of explication, then there is no neceffity as to the believing - 
the truth of the thing, to believe it under ſuch an explication 
Pp 3 of 
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whole diffufive body of the Church ſhould be charged with 
a crime by the name of the Angel, and he that is particular. 
ly meant by that name ſhould be free from it. As if a Prince 
ſhould charge the Major of a Corporation as guilty of rcbel. 
lion, and by it ſhould only mean that the Corporation was 
guilty, but the Major was innocent himſelf. Secondly, if ma- 
ny things in the Epiſtles be direQted to the Angel, but yer 
ſo as to concern the whole body, then of neceffity the An» 
gel muſt be taken as repreſentative of the body 3; and then 
why may not the word Angel be taken only by way of re- 
preſentation of the body its ſelf, either of the whole Church, 
or which is far more probable, of the Conſefſis or order of 
Presbyters in that Church? We ſee what miſerably uncon- 
cluding arguments thoſe are which are brought tor any form 
of Government from Mctaphorical or Ambiguous expreſli- 
ons, or names promiſcuouſfly uſed, which may be interpre- 
ted to different ſenſes. What certainty then can any ratios 
nal man find: what the form of Government was in the Pri- 
mitive times, when only thoſe arguments are uſed which may 
be equally accommodated to different forms And without 
fuch a certainty with what confidence can mcn ſpeak of 2 
Divine right of any one particular form > Secoxdly, the un- 


certainty of the Primitive form is argued, from the places 


moſt in controverſie about the form of Government; be- 
cauſe that without any apparent incongruity they may be 
underſtood of cither of the different forms. Which I ſhall 
make out by going through the ſeveral places. The Con- 
troverſie then on foot is this, (as it is of late tated) whe- 
ther the Churches in the Primitive times were governed by 
a Biſhop only and Deacons, or by a Colledge of Presbyters 
aQing ina parity of power > The places infifted on, on both 
lides are theſe, AQ.11.30. Afr 14, 23. Afis 28. 17. 1 Tim.3-1 
Titus t. 5. the thing in controverſic is, whether Biſhops 
with Deacons, or Presbyters in a parity of power, are under 
fiood in theſe places ? 1 begin then in order with A&s 1 1. 30. 
the firſt place wherein the name «94087491 occurs, as applicd 
to the officers of the Chrifiian Church. Thoſe that are for 
a College of Presbyters, underſtand by theſe Elders thoſe of 
the Church of Jerwſalem, who did govern the Kar of _ 
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Church 3 thoſe that are for a ſolitary Epilcopacy by theſe 
Elders underſtand not the local Elders of Jeruſalem, but the 
ſeveral Biſhops of the Churches of Judes, Let us now ſee 
whether there be any evidence from the place to determine 
which of theſe two muſt neceflarily be underftood. There 
isnothing at all mentioned in the place, but only that wpon 
the occaſion of the Famine they ſent relief to the Brethren of 
Judea, and ſent it to the Elders by the bands of Barnabas and 
Saul z Which might either be to the Elders of the Church 

at Jeruſalem to be dittributed to the ſeveral Churvhes of 
Fades, or ele to the ſeveral Paſtors of thoſe Churches either 

colleQively as met together at Jeruſalem to receive this con- 

tribution , or" diftributively as they were in their ſevera} 

Churches. The relict might be ſent to all the Brethren of 
Judes, and yet cither be conveyed to the particular Elders 
of Jeruſalem to ſend it abroad, or to the ſeveral Elders of the 
Churches within the circuit of Judea, But other places are 
brought by both parties for their particular ſenſe in this; As 
Aiir 15. 6. here indeed mention is made of the Apotiles 
and Elders together at Jeruſalem, but nothing expreſſed 
whereby we may know whether the fixed Elders of that 
Church, or elſe the Elders of all the Churches of Fades afſern- 
bled upon this ſolemn occaſion of the Council of the A 

there. So Ads 21. 11. when Pant went in to Famesr, it is faid 
that All the Elders were preſent, No more certainty here 
neither z for either they might be the fixed officers of that 
Church, meeting with James upon Pawls coming 3 or clſe 

they might be the Elders of the ſeveral Churches of Judes 

met together, not to take account of Pax/s Miniſtery (as 

ſome improbably conjeQure,) but afſembled together there 

at the Feaſt of Pentecoſt, at which Paul came to Feruſalem, 

which is more probable upon the account of what we read, 

v.20. of the many thouſond believing Fews then at Jeruſalem 

who were zealous of the Law: who in all probability were 

the believing Jews of Fudes, who did yet obſerve theannual 

Feſtivals of eras, and {© moſt likely their ſeveral 


Elders might go up together with them, and there be with 
James at Pauls my ny him. Nocertainty then of the 
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Apoſtles themſelves, or other unfixed Elders, or only by 
Fames who exerciſed his Apoſtle-ſhip moſt there , and 
thence afterwards called the Biſhop of Jeruſalem. We 
proceed therefore to the government of other Churches ; 
and the next place is, Afis 14. 23. And when they bad or. 
dained them Elders in every Church. Here ſome plead for a 
plurality of Elders as fixed in every Church but it is mot 
evident, that the words hold true if there was but one in each 
Church. For @w!' 2,r>ndiar here and ww my Titus 1, 5, 
(for both places will admit of the ſame anſwer) doth fignihe 
no more then oppidatim, or Ecclefiatim, as x7! Ba9,uoy grada- 
tim, ug] drdpa, viritim, x7! wieO- particalatim, x7! napuny vis 
catim. No more then is imported then that Elders were or- 
dained, City by City, or Church by Church, as we would ren- 
der it, and thereby nothing is expreſſed but that no Church 
wanted an Elder, but not that every Church had more El- 
ders then one. But the place moſt controverted is, Ads 20, 
17. And from Miletw, Paul ſent to Epheſus, and called the 
Elders of the Church, Thoſe that ſay theſe Elders were thoſe 
enly of the Church of Epheſus, ſeem to be moſt favoured 
by the article 11s 4axan9iz; as ſeeming to apply it to that par- 
ticular Church of Epheſus, and by the Syriack verſion which 
renders it, Venire fecit Prezbyteros Eeelefie Epbeſiz to the 
ſame purpofe likewiſe Hierome underſtands it. - On the con- 
trary thoſe that ſay that theſe Elders were thoſe of the feve- 
ral Churches of Afis, are favoured by v. 18. that from the 
firft day he came into Aſia, be bad been with them at all ſeaſon. 
Now Pat did not remain all the time at Epbeſws, as appears 
by Adr 19. 10,22, 26. where he.is ſaid to preach the word 
abroad'in Afia and fo in probability Churches were planted, 
and Rulers ſetled in them 3 and that theſe were at this time 
called to Miletus by Paul, is the expreſs affirmation of Ire- 
news, In Mileto enim convocatis Epiſcopis & Presbyteris, qui 
erant ab Epheſo & 4 reliquis proximis civitatibus, quoniam ip+ 
ſe feftinavit Hieroſolymis Pentecoflem agere. Here is no 
thing then either in the text or Antiquity, that doth 
abſolutely determine whence theſe Elders came z but 
there may be a probability on either fide; and fo no 
certainty or neceflity of underſtanding it cither way. = 
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ſo for the other places in Timothy and Titus, it is certain the 
care of thoſe perſons did extend to many places 3 and there- 
fore the Elders or Biſhops made by them are not neceſſarily 
to be underſtood of a Plurality of Elders in- one place. Thus 
we ſee that there is no incongruity in applying either of theſe 
two forms to the ſenſe of the places in Queſtion, I diſpute 
not which is the true, or at leaſt more probable ſenſe, but that 
wecan find nothing in the ſeveral places which doth neceſſa- 
rily determine how they are to be underſtood as to one par- 
ticular form of Government, which is the thing I now aim 
at the proving of. And it neither form be repugnant to the 
ſenſe of theſe places, how can any one be neceſſarily inferred 
from them ? As if the ſeveral motions and phenomena of the 
heavens may be with equal probability explained according 
to the Prolemaick or Copernican Hypotheſis, viz. about the 
reſt or motion of the earth 3 then it neceflarily follows, that 
from thoſe Phenomena no argument can be drawn evincing 
the neceſſity of the one Hypotheſis, and overturning the pro- 
bability of the other. It that great wonder of Nature the 

flux and reflux of the Sea, might with equal congruity be 
ſolved according to the different opinions, of its being cauſed 
by Subterrancous fires, or from the motion of the Moon, 
or the depreſſion of the Lunar vortex or (which to me is far 
the moſt probable) by a motion of conſent of the Sea with 
all the other great bodies of the world ; we ſhould find no 
neceſſity at all of entertaining one opinion above another, 
but to look upon all as probable, and none as certain. So 
likewiſe for the compoſition and motion of all natural bo» 
dies, the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the old and new Philoſophy 
implying no apparent incongruity to nature,do make it appear 
that al} or any of them, may be embraced as Ingenious Ro- 
mances in Philoſophy (as they are no more) but that- none 
of them are the certain truthz or can be made appear fo to 
beto the minds of men. $0 it is in controverſies in Theology, 
It the matter propounded to be believed, may as to the truth 
and ſubſtance of it be equally believed under different ways 
of explication, then there is no neceſſity as to the believing 
the truth of the thing, to believe it under ſuch an ED 
Pp 3 ® 
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of it, more then under another. As for inſtance, in the caſeof 
Chriſt's Deſcent es «<s, if I may truly believe that Chriſt did Churcl 
deſcend «; af, whether by that we underliand the ſtate of I ſhall 
- the Dead, or a local Deſcent to hell, then there is no neceſſity WM feltiven 
in order to the belief of the ſubſtance of that article of the the Pa 
ancient Creed (called the Apoſtles / under that reſtriQion ſelt. 


of a local Deſcent, By this time I ſuppole it js clear, thatif Antiqu 

theſe places of Scripture may be undcritood in theſe two Apolile 
different ſenſes of the word Elders, viz. either taken col- A three 

- leRively in one City , or dittributively in many , then timer, 
there is no certainty which of theſc two ſenſes muſt be WM that we 
embraced, and fo the form of Church Government, which governi 

mult be thence derived, is left Rill at as great uncertainty as the uni 

ever, notwithitanding theſe places of Scripture brought to W their pl 
demonſtrate it 3 #mp I Sta, enough 

6.16 Thirdly, the uncertainty of the Primitive Form of Go» WW verame: 
* -**» yernment will be made appear from the DefeQiveneſs, Amb W obſerve 
 guity , Partiality and Kepwgnancy of the records of the WW look up 


ſucceeding Ages which ſhould inform us what Apoſtols WW « then 
cal practice was. When men are by the force of the for WM isthis ; 
' mer arguments driven off from (cripture, then they preſcatly W of Chri 
run to take Sanuary in the Records of ſucceeding, Ages to WM all othe 
the Apoſtles. Thus Eftixs no mean School-man, - handling ther th 
this very Queſtion of the difference of Biſhops and Presbyters, MW to (ettle 
very fairly quits the Scriptures, and betakes himſelf to other WM be cert: 
— weapons. Quod autem jure divino fint Fpiſcopi Precbyters WM made k1 
ia Sentent. ſuperiores, etfi non ita clarum eft 6 ſacris liters, eliunde tomen WM ptures t 
liks 4. diſt. (72js efficaciter probari poteſt, Ingranmently ſaid however; W more thi 
+ e.25- but all the difficulty is how a Jus divinum ſhould be proved MI fore we 
when men leave the Scriptures, which makes others fo loth MW followin 
to leave this hold 3 although they do it in effte&t, when they WW ®n, and 
- call jz the help of ſucceeding Ages to make the ſcripture ſpeak W the Apol 


plain fox them. We follow therefore the ſcent of the Game I it poſſibl, 
4 into this wood of Antiquity, wherein it will be cafiex to lok W files prad 
our (clves then to find that which we are upon the purſuit of, W to place: 
a Jus Divinum of any one particular form of Government. che: 
I handle now only the Teſtimony of Antiquity (for the W thc truth 


practice of it will call for a particular diſcourſe aterwarts 
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and herein 1 ſhall endeavour to ſhew the incompetency of 
this Teitimony as to the ſhewing what certain form of 
Church Government was practiſed by the Apoliles ; for that 
I ſhall maxe Uſe of that fourfold argument from the de. 
felliveneſs of this Toomey, from the Ambiguity of it, from 
the Partiality of it, and from the Repwgnancy of .it to its 
ſel Firſt, then for the deteRivencſs of the teſtimony of 
Antiquity in reference co the ſhewing what certain form the 
Apoliles obſerved in fetling the Government of Churches ; 
A threefold defetiveneſs I obſerve in it, as to places, as to 
timer, asto perſons. Firſt defeQivencls as to places 3 for him 
that would be ſatisficd, what courſe the Apoſtles took for 
governing Churches, it would be very requiſite to obſerve 
the uniformity of the Apoltles practice in all Churches of 
their plantation. And if but one place varied ,. it were 
enough to overthrow the neceffity of any one form of Go- 
yerament, becauſe thereby it would be evident, th-t they 
obſerved no- certain or conſtant courſe, nor did they 
hbok upon themſelves as obliged fo to do. Now the ground 
of the neceſfity of ſuch an univerſal Teſtimony as to places, 
is this ; We have already made it appear that there is no Law 
of Chriſt abſolutely commanding one form, and forbidding 
all other. We have no way thew left to know whe- 
ther the Apoltles did look upon themſelves as bound 
to ſettle one form, but by their praQtice; this prattice mult 
be certain and uniform in them 3 this uniformity mult be 
made known to us by ſome unquettionable way : the Scri- 
ptures they are very (Hent in it, mentioning very little 
more then Powls. praQtice, nor that fully and clearly 3 there- 
fore we mult gather it from Antiquity, aad the records of 
following ages: if theſe now ta]l ſhort of our expeRati» 
On, and cannot give us an account of what was done by 
the Apoſiles in the ſeveral Churches planted by them, how is 
t poſhble we ſhould attain any certainty of what the Apo- 
liles practice was ? Now that antiquity is ſo defeRive 2s 
to places, will appear from the general, lilence 8s to the 
Churches planted by many of the Apoſtles. Granting 
the —_—y what Ewſebius tells us, That Thomac-went m 
Paribia, 
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Parthia, Andrew into Scythia , Jobn into the leſſer Afi, 
Peter to the Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bythinia, Cappadocia, 
Aſia, befides what we read in Scripture of Paul, what a pj- 
tiful ſhort account have we here given in, of all the Apoſtles 
travels, and their (ſeveral fellow-labourers ! And for all theſe, 
Jittle or nothing ſpoke of the way they took in ſetling the 
Churches by them planted. Who is it will undertake totell 
us what courſe Andrew took in Scythia, in governing Chur. 
ches? Tf we believe the records of after ages, there was but 
one Biſhop, viz. of Tom; for the whole Countrey z how dif. 
ferent is this from the pretended courſe of Paul ſetting, up a 
ſingle Biſhop in every City? where do we read of the 
Presbyterics ſetled by Thomas in Parthia or the Indies ? what 
courſe Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon Zeloter, Matthi. 
a took : might not they for any thing we know, fettle ano» 
ther kind of Government from what we read Paul, Peter or 
Fobn did, unleſs we had ſome evidence that they were all 
bound to obſerve the ſame? Nay, what evidence have we 
what courſe Peter took in the Chruchesof the circumciſion? 
Whether he left them to their Synagogue way or altered it, 
and how and wherein? Theſe things thould be made appear,to 
give men a certainty of the way and courſe the Apoſtles did 
obſerve in the ſctling Churches by them planted, © But ins 
ſtead of this, we have a general ſilence in antiquity, and no- 
thing but the forgeries of latter ages to ſupply the vacuity: 
whereby they filled up empty places as Plutarch expreſ- 
ſeth it, as Geographers do maps with ſome fabulous crea- 
tures of their own invention, Here is work now for a 
Nicephorus Callifthns, a Simeon Metaphraſtes, the very J«- 
cobus de Voragine of the Greek Church (as one well calls 
him) thoſe hiſtorical Tinkers, that think to mend a 
hole where they find it, and make three inſtead of It, 
This is the firft defeR in Antiquity as to places. The ſe- 
cond is as obſervable as to times; and what is molt confider- 
able : Antiquity is moſt defeQtive where it is moſt uſetul, viz. 
in the time immediately after the Apoſtles, which muſt have 
been moſt helpful to us in this inquiry. For who dare with 
confidence believe the conjeRures of Exſebims at three = 
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dred years diſtance from” Apoſtolical times, when he hath 
no other teſtimony to vouch, but the Hypotypoſes of an un- 
certain Clement ( certainly not he of Alexandria,if of. Scaliger 
may be credited ) and the Commentaries of Hegeſippas, whoſe 
relations and authority are as queſtionable as many of the re- 
ports of Ewſebins himſelf are in referrence to thoſe elder 
times : for which I need no other Teſtimony; but Exfſebins 
ina place enough of its (elf to blaſt the whole credit of an- 
tiquity, as to the matter now in debate. For ſpeaking of Pau! 
and Peter, and the Churches by them planted, and coming to 
enquire after their ſucceſſors, he makes this very ingenuous 
confeſſion. "Om: 5 7T6my, & ny4s oy ron Carol Wrong mg Eccl.Bift, 
ors aunhy  idyieions ingyot muairery idhupud Sony CnnAnries, 4 | 2,4. 
jthev errtiy * pa Tm 14 Bas din m6 iZ 3 Telos quran eantriborn, 
Say you fo ? Is it ſo bard a matter t6 find out whoſucceeded the - 
Apoftler in the. Churches planted by them, wnleſs it be thoſe 
mentioned in tbe” writings of Paul ? What becomes then of 
our unqueftionable line of ſucceſſion of the Biſhops of ſeveral 
Churches, and the large Diagramms made of the Apoſtolical 
Churches with every ones name ſet down in his order, as if 
the Writer had been Clarenceaux to the Apoſtles themſelves ? 
Is it come to this at laſt that we have nothing certain, but 
what we have in Scriptures? and muſt then the Tradition of 
the Church be our rule to interpret Scriptures by ? An ex- 
cellent way to find out the truch doubtleſs, to bend the 
rule to the crooked ftick, to make the Jadge ſtand to the 
all paſs upon 
the cauſe in queſtion : to make Scripture fiand cap in hand - 
to tradition to know whether it may have leave to ſpeak or 
no? Are all the great-outcrics of Apoſtolical tradition, of 
perſonal ſucceſſion, of unqueſtionable records reſolved at 


kf into the Scripture its ſelf by him from whom all theſe long 


pedegrees are ferched ? then let ſucceſſion know its place, 
and leam to vaile bonnet to the Scriptures ? And withal tet 
men take heed of over-reaching themſelves when rs 
bring down (o large a Cat of fingle Biſhops from. the 
firſt and pureſt times of the ? for it will be hard for 
others to believe them, when Ewſebixs profeſſeth it is ſo hard 
to find them, Well might Scaliger then complain that the 
Interyal from the laſt chapter of the Acts to the _ 
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of Trajan, in” which time Quadratus and Ignatius began tg 


Proleg in = flouriſh, was #empus «/1ny, as Varro ſpeaks, a meer Chaos 
Chron, Euſeb. of time filled up with the rude conceptions of Papias, Hey- 


Cont.3.1.2. 


mes and others, who like Hannibal when they could not tind 
a Way through, would make one cither by force or fraud, 
But yet Thirdly, here is another defe&- conſequent to that of. 
time, which is that of perſons zarifing not only ftrem a deteR 
of records, the Diptycbes of the Church being Joſt, which 
would have acquainted us with the times of ſuffering of the 
ſeveral Martyrs ( by them called their Natalitia ) at which 
times their ſeveral names were inrouled in theſe Martyrole- 
gics, which ſome as Junius obſcrves, have ignorantly miltaken 


c.5, nct.18, *tor the time of their being made Biſhops ot the places where- 


P.Chamaier. 


in their names were entred, as  Anacletus, Cletus, and Cle- 
mens at Rome ; I fay the defect as to perſons nat only ariſeth 
hence, but becauſe the Chriſtians were ſo much haraſſed with 
perſecutions, that they could not have that- leiſure then to- 


write thoſe things which the leiſure-and: peace of our ages, 


have made us fo eagerly: inquilitive/after, -, Hence even the 
Martyrologies are ſo full ſtuffed with \Fables, witnels ons for 
all, the famous Legend of Catharina who ſuffered, ſay they, 
in Diocletians time. And truly the ſtory of Jgnatins {as 


Tom. 1.1.2, much as it is defended with his Epiſtles) doth not ſeem to be 


cap. 16. 


any of the moſt probable. _:For whexefore ſhould Ipactinr of 
all.others be brought to Rome to ſuffer, : when the Proconſule 
and. the Prefides proviniciarum: did every\ where in time of 
perſecution execute their .power in puniſhing Chriſtians at 
their own tribunals, without ſending them fo long a journey 
to Rome to be Martyred there? And how came Ignativs t0 
make ſo many and ſuch firange excuctions as he did- by the 
ſtory, iftheſouldiers that were his;guazd were fo. cruel to 
him, as: he complains they--were:?/ Now all thoſe uncertain 
and fabulous narrations as to perſons then; ariſing from want 
of ſufficient records made at-thoſe times, make-it more Cc vi- 
dent how incompetent a. Judge Antiquity is as to the certainy 
ty of things 'done:in- Apofiolical tires. . If we. ſhould only: 
{peak of the: Fabalous: Legends of the firſt planters of Chute! 
ches in theſe Weſtern 'pazts,' we need no farther evidence of 


the great "detec of Antiquity as to perſons. Not + to £9: 
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out of our own nation 3 Whence come the ſtories of Peter, 
James, Paul, Simon, Ariſtobulus, beſides Joſeph of Arimathea, 
and his company, all being preachers of the Goſpel, and 
planters of Churches here, but only from the great defeR 
in Antiquity. as to the Records of Perſons imployed in the 
ſeveral places for preaching the Goſpel? Thus much to ſhew 
the defe&tiveneſs as to the records of antiquity, and thereby 
the incompetency of cthem'for being a way to hnd out the 
certain courſe the | Apofiles took in-ſerling and. Governing 
Churches by them planted. | 

The next thing ſhewing the incompetency of the'records 
of the Church for deciding the certain form of Church Go- 
vernment in the Apoſiles times, is, the Ambiguity of the 
Teſtimony given by thoſe records. A Tettimony tuthci- 
ent to decide a controverlic, muſt be plain and evident, 
and muſt ſpeak full and home to the caſe under debate. Now 
itI make it appear that Antiquity doth not ſo; nothing 
then can be evident from thence, but chat we are left to as 
great uncertainties as before. The matter in controvertic is, 
whether any in a ſuperiour order to Presbyters. were inltitu- 
ted by the Apoſtles themſcl ves for the regulating of the Chur- 
ches by them planted ? for the proving of which, three things 
are the moſt infifted on 3 firſt, the Pertonal ſucceſſon of fome 
perſons to the Apoſtles in Churches by them planted 3 Second- 
ty, the appropriating the- name enmi-zoww to Biſhops in a ſu- 
periour orderto Presbyters, after the Apoſiles deceaſe ; Third- 
ly, the Churches owning the order 'of Epiſcopacy as of 
Divine inſtitution. -If now we can make theſe three things 
evident; Firfl, that perſonal ſucceſſion might be without 
ſuch ſuperiority of order , Secondly, that the names of Biſhop 
and Precbyters were common after the diſtinflion between 
them was introduced ; and Thirdly, that the Charch did not 
own Epiſcopacy as a Divine inſtitution, but Eccleſiaſtical , 
and thoſe who ſeem to ſpeak moſt of it, do mean no more ; 
I ſhall ſuppoſe enough done to invalidate the Teſtimony 
of Antiquity as to the matter in hand. Firſt, then for 
the matter of ſucceſſion in Apoſtolical Churebes, T1 ſhall lay 
down theſe four things, to evince that the argument 


drawn from thence, cannot ' fully clear the certain - courle 
Qq 2 which 
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which the Apoſtles took. in ſettling the Government of 
Churches. Firſt, that the ſucceſſion might be only. # t 
different degree, and not a5 to a different oxder 3 where the 
ſucceſſion is clear, nothing poſſibly can be inferred from 
it beyond this. For bare ſucceſſion implies no more then that 
there was one in thoſe Churches ſucceeding the Apoſiles,from 
whom afterwards the ſucceſſion was derived. Now then, 
ſuppoling only at preſent, that it was the cultome in all the 
Charches at that time to be ruled by a colledge of Presbyters 
acting in a parity of power, and among theſe, one to lit as 
the Nafi in the Sanbedrin, having a priority of order above 
the reſt in place, without any ſuperiority of power over his 
Colleaguesz will not the matter of ſucceſſion be clear and 
evident enough notwithſtanding this ? Swcceſion of perſons 
was the thing inquired for, and not a ſucceſſion of rower ; if 
therefore thole that would prove a ſucceſſion of Apoſtoli- 


cal power, can only produce a liſt and Catalogue of names 


in Apoſtolical Churches, without any evidence of what power 
they had, they apparently fail of proving the thing in 
queſtion, which is not, whether there might not be found out 
a. liſt of perſons in many Churches derived from the Apo- 
files times 3 but whether thoſe perſons did enjoy by way of 
peculiarity and appropriation to themſelves, that power3 
which the Apoſtles had over many Churches while they 
lived ? Now this, the meer fuccefſion will never prove 
which will beſt appear. by ſome Parallel inltances. At 
Athens after they grew. weary of their ten years "Agar, 
the people choſe nine every. yeax to govern the affaires df 
the- Common=wealth ; theſe nine enjoyed a Parity of pow- 
er among themſelves, and therefore had a place where 
they conſulted together about the matters of State, which 
was. called S7@n/yev , as * Demoſihener, Plutarch and 
others tell us ; Now although they enjoyed this equality of 
power, yet one of them had greater dignity then the rel, 
and therefore was called "Agz@r by way of exccllency, and 
his name was only ſet in the publick Records of that year, 


and therefore was called "Agr £mwruwes, and the year Was 


reckoned from him, as * Pauſaninus and Julius Pollux intorm 


us. Here we {ee now the luccctlion clear in one lingle pre 
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made choice of one who was called 87wwwu& here toy as the 
car at Athens, and him they called aezxwm F 545gor, as 
Pletareh tells us. Where we have the very name e455 
attributed to him that had only this primacy of order with- 
out any ſuperiority of power, which is uſed by Juſtin Mar- 
tye of the Prelident of Aſſemblies among, the Chriſtians, 
Now from hence we may evidently fſce.that meer ſuccethon 
of ſome ſingle perſons named. .above the reſt , in the ſuc» 
ceſſions in Apoſtolical Churches, cannot inforce any ſuperi- 


and yet no ſuperiority of power in him over his Colleagues: 
The like may be obſerved among the Ephori and Bidiz] at 
Sparta 3 the number of the Ephori was alwaics hive from their 
felt inſtitution by Lycurgs, and not nine (as the Greek Ety- 
mologilt imagines ) theſe. enjoyed likewiſe a parity of power 
among them 3 but among theſe to give name o the year, they /. \ic. (74. 


P auf. Lacon, 


grum te Rep. 


Laced.lib 2. 
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ority of power in the perſons ſo named, above others ſuppoſed * 


to be as joint-Gavernours. of the. Churches with them. I 
diſpute not whether it were ſo or .no z whether according 
to Blondel the ſucceſſion was from the exp neporndcic, or 
whether by choice as at Alexandria but I only now ſhew 
that this argument from.ſucceſſion is weak,. and proves not 
at all the certainty ,of .the power thoſe perſons enjoyed. 
Secondly, This ſucceſſion is not ſo evident and convincing in all 
places as it ought to be, ta demonſtrate the thing intended. It is 
not enough to ſhew a lift of ſome perſons in the great Chur- 
ches of Feruſalem, Antioch, Rome, and Alexandria, ( although 
none of theſe be unqueſtionable ) but it ſhould be produced 
at Philippi, Corinth, Ceſare, and in all the ſeven Churches 
of 4fi2 ( and. not only at Epheſus and fo likewiſe in Creet 
lome ſucceeding Tit#s, and not think men will be ſatisfied 
with the naming a Biſhop of Gortyns ſo long after- him, 
But as 1 aid before, in none of the Churches moſt ſpoken of 


Is the ſucceiſion fo clear. as is neceſſary. For at Jeruſalem 


it ſcems ſomewhat ſtrange how fifteen Biſhops of the circum- 
cilion ſhould be. crouded -into ſo. narrow a room as they are, 
lothat many of them could not have. above two- years time 
(orule in the Church. And it would bear an inquiry where 
the ſeat of the Biſhops of Jeruſalem was from the time 
ot.the deſtruction, of the City by. Titws, ( when the walls 
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were laid even with the Ground by Muſoniws ) till the time 
of Adrian; for till that time the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops 
of the circumciſion continues. For Antioch,it is far from bei 

agreed, whether Evodius or Ignatius ſucceeded Peter, or Paul, 


or the one Peter and the other Pawl; much leſs at Rome, whe. 
ther Cletus, Anacletus, or Clemens are to be reckon'd firlt ( but 
of theſe afterwards ) At Alexandria where the ſucceſſion 
runs cleareſt, the original of the power is imputed to the 
choice of Presbyters, and to no divine inſtitution, But at 
Epheſus the ſucceſſion of Biſhops from Timothy is pleaded 
with the greateſt conhdence, and the teſtimony brought 
for it is from Leontius Biſhop of Mrgnefias in the Council of 
Chalcedon, whoſe words are theſe dm m4 43's Truchiv wiyn 
py 612001 e774 6H $7-voyTn : m1 yTes vy e047 62199 ay 132naey, 
From Timothy to this day there hath been a ſucceſſion of ſe- 
ven and twenty Biſhops, all of them ordained in Epheſus 
I ſhall not inſiſt ſo much on the incompetency of this fingle 
witneſs to paſs a judgement upon a thing of that nature, at 
the diftance of four hundred yearszin which time records velng 
loſt,and Biſhops being after ſetled there, no doubt-they woul 

begin their account from Timothy, becauſe of his imployment 
there once for ſettling the Churches thereabout. And tothat 
end we may obſerve that in the after-times of the Church, 
they never met with any of the Apoſtles,or Evangelifis in any 
place, but they preſently made them Biſhops of that place. 
So Philip is made Biſhop of Tralls , 4nanias Biſhop of Damuſ- 
cus, Nicolaus Biſhop of Samaris, Barnabas Biſhop of Milan, 
Silas Biſhop of Corinth, Sylvanus of Theſſalonica, Creſcent of 
Chalcedon , Andrews of Byzantium, and upon the fame 
grounds Peter Biſhop of Rome. | No wonder then it Leontiw 
make Timotby Bilbop of Epheſus, and derive the ſaccefhon 
down from him. But again, this was not an a& of the Coun 
cil its ſelf, but only of one ſingle perſon delivering his pr 
vate opinion in it 3 and that which is moſt obſervable, is, that 
in the thing mainly inlified on by Leontivs, he was contri» 
died in' the face of the whole Council, by P hilip a Prel- 
byter of Conſtantinople, For the caſe of Baſſianns and Stephen 
about their violent intruſion into the Biſhoprick of Epheſus, 
being diſcuſſed before the Council 3 A queſtion was pro- 
pounded 
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unded by the Council where the Bilhop of Fabeſas was to 
be regularly ordained, according to the: Canons. Lenntirer 
Biſhop of Magnefia faith, that there had been tweiity i2ver 
Biſhops of Epheſus from Timothy, and all of them ordain4 
in the place, His bulineſs was not to derive exa:tly the ſac- 
ceſſion of Biſhops, but ſpeaking according to vulgar tradi- 
tion, he infilts that all had been ordained there. Now if he 
be convicted of the crimen falſi in his » #39», no wonder 
at if we mect with a miſtake in his meseoy 4. e. if he were out 
d in his allegation, no wonder if he were deceived in his tra- 
ht dition. Now as to the ordination of the Biſhops in Epheſzs, 
of Philip a Presbyter of Conſtantinople convicts him of fallheod 
T inthat 3 For, ſaith he, Fobn Biſhop of Conſtantinople going into 
x7, Afis, depoſed fifteen Biſhops there, and ordained others in 
ſe their room. And Aetizs Archdeacon of Conftantinople in- 
US. fanceth in Caſtinus, Heraclides, Baſilius Biſhops of Epheſus, 
ole all ordained by the Biſhop of Conſtantinople. If then the 
at certainty of ſucceſhon relyes upon the credit of this Leontins, 

| let them thank the Council of Chatlzedox, who have ſufficiently 

a blaſted it, by determining the cauſe againſt him in the main 

ent evidence produced by him. So much to ſhew how far the 
hat cleareſt evidence for {ucceiſion of Biſhops from Apoſtolical 

>, Wl times is from being convincing to any rational man. Third- 

any Wl b, the ſucceſſion fo much pleaded by the Writers of the Pri- 

Ce, mitive Church, was mot @ ſucceſſion of perſons in Apoſtolical 


vl. WH pier, but a ſucceſſion in Apoſtolical dotirine , Which will be 

lan, ſeen by a view of the places produced to that purpoſe. The Adverſe 
e of trſt is that of Ireneus. Quonian valde longum eft in hoc ta- hare. 1. 3, 
zme Wl foolnmine omnium Ecclefiarum enumerare ſucceſſiones, maxime 64. 3+ 
ti Wl © aiquiſime, & omnibus cognite & gloriofiſimis duobus Apo- 

Fon WY firs Petro & Paulo Rome fandate & conjtitute Ecclefie, cam 

un- (ram babet ah Apoſtolis traditionem, & annunciatam homini- 

pri- W-'% fidem, per ſucceſſiones Epiſcoporum pervenientes uſque ad 

chat WH", indicantes, confindimus omnes eor, &&c, Where we (ee 

tra- Wl 'enevs doth the. leaſt of all aim at the making out of a 

ref WY fuccefſion of Apoſtolicat power in the Biſhops he” ſpeaks of, 

phen i but a conveying of the doftrine of the Apoſtles down to 

ſus, them by their. hands : ( which doctrine is here called tradi- 

pro- Bl ©0n, not as that word is abuſed by the Papilts to fignitie 
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ſomething diſtin from the Scriptures, but as it ſignifies the 
conveyance of the dorine of the" Scripture its felt ) Which 
js cleared by the beginning of that chapter, Traditionem Haq; 
Apoſtolorum in toto- mundo manifeſtatam in Eccleſia adeſt perſpi- 
cere omnibus qui vera velint audire ,, &- habemus annumerare 
eos qui ab Apoſtolis -inſtituti ' ſunt Epiſcapi in Eeccleſiis , þ 
ſucceſſores eorum uſq; ad nos qui nibil tale docuerunt neq, cog- 
noverunt, quale ab his deliratur. His plain meaning is, that 
thoſe perſons who were appointed by the Apoſtles to overſce 
and govern Churches, being ſauthcient witnefſes themſelves of 
the Apoſtles doQrine, have conveyed it down to us by their 
ſucceſſors, and we cannot learn. any ſuch thing of them, as 
V alentinus and his followers broached. +We ſee it is the do- 
&rine till he ſpeaks of, and not a word what power and ſu- 
periority theſe . Biſhops had over Presbyters in their ſeveral 
Churches. To the ſame purpoſeTertwllian in that known ſpeech 
of his 3. Edant origines Ecclefiarum ſuarum, evolvant ordinem 
Epiſcoporum ſuorum, ita per ſucceſſiones ab initio decurrentem ut 
primus ille Epiſcopus aliquem ex Apoſtolis aut Apoſtolicis viris 
habuerit authorem & anteceſſorem. Hoc modo Ecclefie Apoftalice 
cenſus ſuos deferunt ; ficut Smyrneorum Ecclefia habens Polycar. 
pum 4 Johanne conlocatum refers, ficut Romanorum Clementem 
& Petro ordinatum edit; proinde utiq, & cetere exbibent,quos ab 
Apoſtolis in Epiſcopatum conflitutos Apoſtolici ſeminis traduce: 
babeant.A ſucceſſion I grant is proved in Apoſtolical Churches 
by theſe words of Tertwlian,and this ſuccefſion of perſons,and 
thoſe perſons Biſhops tooz but then it is only ſaid that theſe per- 


ſons derived their office fromthe Apoſtles, but nothing exprel- 
: ſed what relation they had to the Church any more then is im- 


plicd ia the general name of Epiſcopi,nor what power they had 
over Presbyters 3 only that there were ſuch perſons, was ſut- 
ficient to his purpoſe, which was to preſcribe againſt beretichy, 
;, e. to Non-ſuit them, or to give in general reaſons why 
they were not to be proceeded with as to the particular de- 
bate of the things in queſtion between them. For preſcribere 
in the civil Law (whence Tertwbian tranſplanted that word as 
many other into the Church ) is, exm quis adverſarium ctrl 
exceptionibus removet 4 lite conteſtanda, ita us de ſumms 't! 


neget agendum, eamve cauſam ex juris preſeripto _—_" 
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three forts of theſe preſcriptions Tertwllian elſewhere men- 


tions Hoc exigere veritatem cui nemo preſcribere poteſt, non De Virgin. 
ſpatium temporum, non patrocins perſonarum, non privilegi- veland.c,1, 


wm regionum, Here he ftands upon the firſt which is a pre- 
ſcription of time, becauſe the doQrine which was contrary 
to that of the hereticks was delivered by the Apoſtles, and 
conveyed down by their ſucceſſors, which was requiſite to be 
ſhewed in order to the making his preſcription good. Which 


he thus further explains z Age jam qui voles curiofitatem Cap. 35. d: 
melius exercere in negotio ſalutis tug; percurre Eccleſias Apo- P411pt- 


folic, apud quas ipſe adbuc Cathedre Apojtolorum ſuis locis 
prefidentur, apud quas ipſe authentice eorum litere recitantur, 
ſonantes vocem O# repr eſentantes faciem uniuſcujuſque, Proxime 
eſt tibi Achaia? habes Corinthum. $i non longe es & Macedonia, 
babes Philippos, habes Theſſalonicenſes. $i potes in Aſiam ten- 
dere, habes Epheſum. $i autem Italia adjaces, habes Romam, 
unde nobis quoque autioritas preſto eft, What he ſpoke before 
of the perſons, he now ſpeaks ot the Churches themſelves 
planted by the Apoſtles, which by retaining the authentick 
Epiltles of the Apoſtles ſent to them, did thereby ſufhcient- 
ly preſcribe to all the novel opinions of the hereticks. We 
lee then evidently that it is the doQtrine which they ſpeak of 
35 to ſucceſſion, and the perſons no further then as they are 
the conveyers of that doctrine z either then it mutt be proved 
that a ſucceſſion of ſome perſons in ApolioJical power is ne- 
ceſſary for the conveying of this doctrine to men, or no ar- 
gument at all can be inferred from hence for their ſucceeding 
the Apoſtles in their power, becauſe they are ſaid to convey 


down the Apoſtolical doctrine to ſucceeding ages. Which Aug. Ep. 


is Auſtins rucaning in that ſpeech of his, Radix Chriſtiane 
ſocietatis per ſedes Apoftolorum & ſucceſiones Epiſcoporum, 
certa per orbem propagatione diffunditur, The root of Chriſti- 
an ſociety, (i. C. the dofirine of the Goſpel ) is ſpread abroad 
the world through the channels of the Apoſtolical Sees, and the 


continued ſucceſſions of Biſhops therein. And yet if we may Aug. Ep. 
29, 


believe the ſame Auſtin, Secundum hoyorum vocabula que jam 
Eceleſie uſus obtinuit, Epiſcopatus Presbyterio major ejt, The 
difference between Epilcopacy and Presbyterie riſes from the 


cultome of the Church, attributing a name of greater honour 
R xr to 
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to thoſe it had ſet above others. And as for Tertullian, 1 
believe neither party will (tiand to his judgement as to the oj. 
ginal of Church-pozver : For he faith expreſly, Differentiam 
inter ordinem &- plebem conſtituit Eccleſie auGioritas z all the dif. 
ference between Miniſters and people comes from the Churches 
authority ; unlcſs he means ſomething more by the tollowing 
words, & bonor per Ordinis conſeſſum ſandiificatus 4 Deg, 
viz, that the honour which is received by ordination from 
the bench of Church- Officers, is ſanciifhied by God, z. e. by his 
appointment as well as bleſſing. For otherwiſe I know not- 
how to underſtand him. But however, we fce here he makes 
the Government of the Church to lic in a Conſeſſi ording, 
which I know not otherwiſe to render, then by a bexch of Preſ- 
byters, becauſe only they were ſaid in ordinem cooptari, who 
were made Presbyters, and not thoſe who were promoted 
to any higher degree in the Church. By the way we may 
obſerve the original of the name of Hely-Orders in the 
Church, not as the Papiſts, and others following them, as 
though it noted any thing inherent by way of (I know not 
what) character in the perſon 3 but becauſe the perſons or- 
dained were thereby admitted in Ordinem among the number 
of Church-ofhcers, So therewas Ordo Senatorum, Ordo Eque- 
firs, Ordo Decnrionum, and Ordo Sacerdotum among, the Ro» 
mans, as in,this Inſcription 


ORDO SACERDOT. DEI 
HERCULIS INVICTI, 


From hence the uſe of the word came into the Church, 


and thence Ordination, Ex vi vocis imports no more then ſo- - 


lemn admiſſion into this order of Presbyters 3 and therefore 
it is obſervable, that laying on of hands never made men 
Prieſts under the Law, but only admitted them into publick 
oftice. So much for Tertallians Conſeſſis ordinis, which hath 
thus far drawn us out of our way, but we now return, And 
therefore Fourthly, This perſonal ſucceſſion ſo much ſpoken of, 
#u ſometimes attributed to Presbyters, even after the diſtindion 
came into uſe between Biſhops and them. And that even by thole 
Authors who before had told us the ſucccfhon was by Biſhops, 
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16 ab Apoſtola , que per ſucceſtones Prerbyterorum in Eccleſia 

Im euftoditur, provocamus eos qui adverſantur traditioni; dicent | 

f- ſe non ſolum Pretbyteris ſed etiam Apoſtolis exiſtentes ſapien- 

UW tiorer, Ofc. Here he attributes the keeping of the tradition 

'g of Apoſtolical docrine to the ſucceſſion ot Presbyters, - | 

'0, which before he had done to Biſhops. And more tully atter- | 

m wards, Qwuapropter tis qui in Eccleſia ſunt Prerbyteris obau- Lis. 4- | 

Is dire oportet , his qui ſucceſionem habent ab Apoſtolis , ſicut ©: 43: | 

ot- tend: mus, qui. cum Epiſcopatur ſucceſſione, chariſma verita- 

* tir certum ſecundum placitum patris acceperunt, In this place 

þ he not only aflerts the ſucceffion of Presbyters to the Apo- 

ſ- ſtles, but likewife attributes the ſwcceſſio Epiſcopatus to thele 

10 very Presbyters. What ttrange contulion mult this raile in | 

ed any ones mind that ſecks for a ſucceſſion of Epiſcopal power 

ay above Presbyters trom the Apoliles, by the Teltimony ot 

hc Irenens, when he (o plainly attributes both the ſucceſhon to | 

45 Presbyters, and the Epiſcopacy too, which he ſpeaks of? _, | 

of And in the next chapter adds, Tales Prebyteros nutrit Eccle- Cap. 44: 

t- fia, de quibus & Propheta ait, Et dabo principes tuos in pace, 

cr & Epiſcopos twos in juſtitia, Did Irenens think that Biſhops 

as in a ſuperior order to Presbyters were derived by an immedi- | 

0 ate ſucceſſion from the Apoltles, and yet call the Presby- 
ters by the name of Biſhops ? It is ſaid indeed that in the | 
Apoſiles times the names Biſhop and Presbyter were com- | 
mon, although the office was diſtin 3 but that was only du- | 
ring the Apoſiles lite, fay ſome, when after thename Biſhop | | 

h, was appropriated to that order that was in the Apoliles 

Jo - (fo called before) but, fay others, it was only till ſubje& 

re Presbyters were conſtituted, and then grew the difference be- 

N tween the names. But ncither of tt:cle oe? adercizrs can 

K draw forth the difficulty in theſe places of Ireneur; tor now 

{ both the Apoſtles were dead, and ſubje& Presbyters certain- 

d ly in tne of theſe Apoſtolical Churches were then conlii- 

f, tuted z whence comes then the community of names itill, 

" that thoſe who are ſaid to ſucceed the Apoliles, are called 

le Ziſhops in one place, but Presbyters in another, and the very - 

$, ſuccefſion of Epiſcopacy attributed to Presbyters? Can we | 

it then poſſibly conceive that theſe teſtimonies of Irexeus can 


determine the point of ſucceſſion , ſo as to make clear 
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to us what that power was which thoſe perſons enjoyed, 
whom he {ometimes calls Biſhops, and ſornetirfies Presbyters, 
Bat it is not Ireaeus alone who tells us that Fresbyters ſucceed 
the Apoſiles3 even Cyprian who pleads fo much tor obedience 
to the Biſhops as they were then conſtituted in the Church, 
yet ſpeaks often of his compresbyter; 3 and in his Epilile to Flo. 
rentius Papianus, who had reproached him, ſpcaking of thoſe 
words of Chrift, He that heareth you, heareth me, &c, Qui 
dicit ad Apoſtolos, ac per boc ad omnes prepoſitos qui Apoſtolis 
vicaria ordinatione ſuccedent, wherc he attributes Apoltolical 
ſucceſſion to all that were prepoſti, which name implies not 
the rclation to Presbyters as over them, but to the people, 
and is theretore common both to Biſhops and Presbyters3* for 
ſo afterwards he ſpeaks, nec fraternitss babuerit Epiſcopum, nec 
plebs Prepoſitum,&c, Ferome ſaith that Presbyters are loco Apo. 
ftolorum, and that they do Apoſtolico gradui ſuccedere ; and thc 
ſo much magnified Ignatius, mprofurecer 5 mmoy (Cvvedpis may 
Amor>oy that the Prerbyters ſucceeded in the place of the Bench 
of Apoſtles z and elſewhere of Sotion the Deacon Gn war 
* mite mT nartomw ws galeim Iv, x Td mg#o2J|eipim ws viuu 
In7s xy0158, as it is read in the Florentime copy ſet out by 
Voſſiws, but in the former Editions both by Vedelins and the 
molt learned Primate of Armagh it is read, in Gormnion)a md 
6317T%.mwu 0) To TetoPv)5e'w apm Oz s &y YOu Ir0s Xs 's * but that 
of Voſtus (ſeems to be the true reading, to which the old 
Latin verſion in Biſhop Vſper fully agrees; Quoniam ſubjetus 
eft Epiſcopo ut gratie Dei, & presbyterio ut legi Jeſu Chri- 
jti. It might be no improbable conjeQure to gueſs from 
hence at Ipnatins his opinion concerning, the original both 
of Epiſcopacy and Presbiterie, The tormer he looks on as 
an excellent gift of God to the Church 3 ſo a learned Doctor 
paraphraſeth gratie dei. i, e. Dono& Deo Eecleſie indulto ;, (0 
Cyprian often Divina dignatione ſpeaking, of Biſhops 3 4. e. 
that they looked on it as an at of God's ſpecial favour to the 


- Church to find out that means for unity in the Church, to 


pitch upon one among the Presbyters who ſhould have the 
chief rule in every particular Church 3 but then for Prel- 
byterie, he looks on that as viu& Ines Xy157, an inſtitution 
and Law of Jeſus Chrift, which mult on that account al 
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ways continue in the Church. And fo Sotion did commen- 
dably in ſubmiting to the Biſhop as a Favour of God to 
the Church for preventing ſchiſms; on which account it 
is, and not upon the account of divine inſtitution, that Ig- 
ntins is (0 earneſt in requiring obedience to the Biſhop, 
becauſe as Cyprian ſaith, Eccleſia ejt plebs Epiſcopo coadung- 
tz, & prex Faſtori adberens 1 and the Biſhops then being 
orthodox, he lays ſuch a charge upon the people to adhere to 
them, (for it is to the people, and not to the Presbyters he 
ſpe aks moſt) which was as much as to bid them hold to 
the unity of the faith, and avoid thoſe pernicious hereſies 
which were then abroad 3 and fo Ignatius and Ferome may 
alily be reconciled to one another 3 both owning the Coun- 
cil of Presbyters as of divinc inſtitution, and both requiring 
obedience to Biſhops as a ſingular priviledge granted to the 
Chorch, for preventing ſchiſms, and preſerving unity in the 
Faith. And in all thoſe thirty five teſtimonies produced 
out of Tonatins his Epiſtles tor Epiſcopacy, I can meet 
but with one which is brought to prove the leaſt ſemblance 
of an Inſtitution of Chrilt tor Epiſcopacy 3 and it I be not 
much deceived, the ſenſe of that place is clcarly miſtaken too. 
The place is Ep. ad Epheſios He is exhorting the Ephetians 


e440 TH grape 7% Ore, Which I ſuppoſe may be rendred p,x,,v/3 


to fulfil the will of God, lo Tun F woulk fignifties Apoca- 
"yl. of =. an adds % ow __ T9 yr ey 00's 074-41 

=I _ ooken eidly* Gow aim vuly Tie) Th Ta 6317- 
TLE Yroun, 67«p x og: He begins fo —_— them to concur 
with the will of God, and concludes his cxhortation to concur 
with the will or council of the Biſhop 3 and in the middle he 
hews the ground of the connexion of theſe two toge- 
ther ; for Chriſt faith he, who is our inſeparable life, is the 
unſel of the Father : and the Biſhops who are ſcattered abroad 
to the ends of the earth, are the Counſel of feſw Chriſt, i, e. 
do concur with the will of Chrilt 3 therefore follow the conn- 
fel of your Biſhop, which alſo you do. Every thing is plain and 
obvious in the ſenſe here, and very coherent to the expret- 
lions both before and after 3 only the <« mult be 1ct; out 
35 plainly redundant, and 5g#9%/1s4s mutt not be rendrcd de- 
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terminati, but rather diſterminati, becauſc it refers to a place 
here, and ſo it notes their being diſperſed into ſeveral 
placesz and ſeparated from one another 3 thereby implying 
the unity of their faith, and the coagulum fidei, notwithliand. 
ing their diſtance from one another as to place in the world, 
which in Cyprians words is, Eccleſie univerſe per totum mun. 
dum unitatis vinculo copulate, And certainly a ſtronger ar- 
gument then this coald not have been given for the Epbeſian; 
chearful obedience to their Biſhop (which is the thing he 
aims at,) then the univerſal conſent of all the Biſhops in the 
Chriſtian world in the unity of the faith of Chriſt 3 fo that 
as Chritt is the will and counſel of the Father, becaulc of that 
Harmony and conſent which is between their wills; fo the 
Biſhops are the will and counſel of Chriſt, as cheaitully uni- 
ting in the profeſſion of his Faith. So that we fſce Ignatin; 
himſelf cannot give a doubting mind fſatisfaQion of the Di- 
vine inſtitution of Biſhops, when in the only place brought 
to that purpoſe, his ſenſe is quite different from what it is 
brought for. So that the Records of the Church are far 
from deciding this controverfie as to the certainty of the 
form of Government inſtituted by Chriſt, becauſe of- the 
Ambiguity of thoſe records as to the point of ſucceſhon 
to the Apoſiles, in that this ſucceſſion might be only of a 
different degree, in that it is not clear and convincing in all 
places in that where it is cleareſt, it is meant of a ſucceſſ- 
on of docrine, and not of perſons; in that if it were of 
perſons, yet Presbyters are ſaid to ſucceed the Apoſtles as 
well as Biſhops, by the ſame perſons who ſpeak of thele, 
By which laſt thing we have likewiſe cleared the Second thing 
propounded, to ſhew the ambiguity of the teſtimony of An- 
tiquity, which was the promiſcuous uſe of the names of Biſhop 
and Preibyters, after the diſtinfiion between their office ws 
brought in by the Church, For we have made it appear that 
the names are promiſcuouſly uſed, when that ſucceſſion which 
is ſometimes attributed to Biſhops, is at other times given to 
Presbyters. Other inſtances might be brought of that na: 
turc as, firſt, that of Clemens Romanus in his excellent 
Epiltle, which like the River Alphens had run under ground 
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world, to make it appear how true that is which he ſaith the 


1: times of the world appearcd publickly to the view of the 
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Apoliles did forcſce, #n #grs #74 wet 74 oviul BY The em?- Fp. gr. lat. 
| that there would be great contention about the name of Þ+ 57+ 


Eriſcopacy : and ſo there are till, and that from his Epilile too. 
For when in one place he tells us that th? Apoſtles ordained 
their firſt fruits to be Biſhops and Deacons, #*% 
of thoſe that ſhould believe : afterwards he makes no ſcruple 
of calling thoſe Biſhops Presbyters in ſeveral places, a4, 
u cer2toroghrw]es mTprofBITER Or, Kc and (peaking of the pre- 
ſent ſchiſm at Corinth, he ſaith, it was a moſt ſhameful thing 
and unworthy of Chriſtians, "A934 dzamilci ai aigze & 
dratia fo lt ajwyiis akiedar Thy BrCmwmarim x, dg, 24 av K1- 
ary f12moiey df 3 1 1s mm: Samalny mes Txs Tear iqur, 
To bear the firm and ancient Church of Corinth, for the ſake 
if one or two perſon to raiſe a ſedition againſt the Presbyters 
and afterwards, urey 72 Tour To Yp19's 64 (NVEULT uD TwV 
ora uivoy mem iqwr, Only let the flock of Chriſt enjoy its 
prace with the Presbyters which are ſet over it, But becauſe 
this is aid to be ſpoken before the time of diſtinction between 
Biſhops and Presbyters, it being ſuppoſed that there were 
no ſubje& Pre: byters then (although no reaſon can be af- 
ſigned why the Apolliles ſhould ordain Biſhops Twy 4234rwy 
nu of thoſe that ſhould believe, and ſhould not likewiſe 
ordain Presbyters for them) yet to take away all ſ{cruple, 
we ſhall go farther z when ſubjeR Presbyters, as they are 
called, are acknowledged to be, and yet Biſhops are call'd 
Presbyters then too: For which we have the clear teſtimony 
of the Martyrs of the Gallican Church in their Epilile to 
Flextherics Biſhop of Rome , who call Irenews Ngsof/74gov 
zxaurize, When as Blondell obſcrves he had been nine years 
Liſhop of Lyons in the place of Potbinus; neither doth Blon- 
dls argument lyc here, that becauſe they call him the Preſ- 
byter of the Church, therefore he was no Biſhop, as his An- 
tagonili ſuppoſeth z but he freely acknowledgeth him to have 
lucceeded Pothinus there in his Biſhoprick 3 but becauſe 
after the difference aroſe between Biſhop and Presbyters, 
yet they called him by the name of Presbyter, it ſeems very 


improbable that when they were commending one to the 
Biſhop. 
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Biſhop of another Church, they ſhould make uſe of the low- 
eli name of honvur then appropriated to ſubject Presbyters, 
which inſtead of commending, were a great debaſling of him, 
if they had looked on a ſuperiour order above thoſe Preſ. 
byters, as of divine inſtitution, and thought there had been ſo 
great a diſtance between a Biſhop and ſubje& Presbyters, as 
we are made to believe there was. Which is, as if the 
Maſter of a Colledge in one Univerſity ſhould be ſent by 
the Fellows of his ſociety to the Heads of the other, and 
ſhould in his Commendatory letters to them, be tiled a Senior 
Fellow of that houſe 3; Would not any one that read this, 
imagine that there was no difference between a Senior Fel- 
low and a Maſter, but only a primacy ct order, that he was 
the firſt of the number without any power over the relt? 
This was the caſe of Ireneus he is ſuppoſed to be Biſhop of 
the Church of Lyons ; he is ſent by the Church of Lyons on 
a Meſſage to the Biſhop of Rome z when notwithſtanding his 
being Biſhop, they call him Presbyter of that Church, (when 
there were other Presbyters who were not Biſhops, what 
could any one imagine by the reading of it, but that the 
Biſhop was nothing elſe but the Seniour Presbyter or one 


that had a primacy of order among, but no divine right to | 


a power of juriſdiction over his tellow-Presbyters ? More 
inſtances of this nature are brought there by that learned 
Author, which the Reader may compare with the anſwers, 
and then let him judge whether the Teſtimony of Antiquity 
have not too much ambiguity in it to decide the Controverkic 
clearly on either fide. But that which ſeems yet more ma- 
terial, is that which we obſerved in the third place, that thoſe 
who acknowledge the ſuperiority of Biſhops over Presbyters, 
do impute it to an ati of the Church, and not aſcribe it to any 
divine inſtitution, The teſtimony of Jerome to this purpoſe 
is well known, and hath been produced already 3 that of the 
counterfeit Ambroſe, but true Hilary, is in every ones mouth 
upon this controverſie 3 2uia primum Presbyteri Epiſcopi ap- 
pellabantur, wt recedente uno ſequens ei ſuccederet ;, ſed quia 
caxperunt ſequentes Preibyteri indigni inveniri ad primatus 
zenendos, immutata eft ratio, proſpiciente Concilio ut non ordo ſed 
meritum crearet Epiſcopum multgrum $acerdotum judicio con- 
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flitxtum, ne indignus temere Uſurparet & efſet multis ſcands- 
lum. Very firange that an opinion ſo diredly contrary to 
the divine right of Epiſcopacy ſhould be publiſhed by a Dea- 
con of the Church of Rome, and theſe Commentaries cited by 


' Auſtin, with applauſe of the Perſon, without ſtigmatizing him, 


for a heretick with Aerizs, if it had been then the opinion 
of the Church, that Biſhops in their power over Presbyters 
did ſucceed the Apoliles by a divine right. Nothing more 
clear, then that he aſſerts all the difference between a Biſhop 
and Presbyters to ariſe from an a& of the Church chooting 
men for their deſerts, when before they ſucceeded in order 
ofplacez it is a miſtake of Blondels, to attribute this to the 
Nicene Council, doubtleſs he meansno more then that Hierom 
calls Concilinum Prerbyterorum, or which he himſelt means 
by judicinum Sacerdotum, The teſtimony of Awjftin hath 
been already mentioned. Secundum honorum vocabuls que 
jam Eccleſie nſus obtinuit, Epiſcopatus Prerbyterio major eſt. 
Thereby implying it was not fo alwayes : elſe to what purpole 
ſerves that jam obtinuit, and that the original of the diffe- 
rence was fromi the Church ? Bute more expreſs and full is 
Ifdore himfelt the Biſhop of Sevil in Spain ſpeaking of Pre(- 
byters. His ficut Epiſcopis diſpenſatio myſteriorum Dei com- 


miſſa eft ; preſunt enim Ecclefiis Chrifti, && in confedtione De Eccleſ. 
corporis &+ ſanguinis conſortes eum Epiſcopic ſunt ; ſimiliter Officits 1.7. 
&in dotirina populi & in officio predicandi, ſed ſola propter ©: 7: 


auftoritatem ſummo ſacerdoti Clericornm ordinatio ' reſervats - 
et, ne 2 multis Ecclefie diſciplina vindicata concordiam ſol- 
veret, ſcandals generaret. What could be ſpoken more to 
our purpoſe then his is ? he aſſerts the "identity of power 
3 well as name, in both Biſhops and Pre-byters in governing 
the Church, in celebrating the Euchariſt, in the office of 
preaching to the people, only for the greater honour of the 
Bilhop, and for preventing ſchiſms in the Church, the pow- 
er of ordination was reſerved to the Biſhop 3 by thoſe words 
Propter amfioritatem, he canhot poſhbly mean the authority 
of a divine command, for that his following words contra- 
did, that it was to prevent ſchiſms and ſcandals, and after 
produceth the whole place of Jerome to that purpoſe. Agree- 
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in Spain, upon the occaſion of the irrcgualar proceedings of 
ſome Presbyters ordained by Agapius Biſhop of Corduba. Their 
words are thele ; Nam quanvis cum F piſcopis plurima ills 
Miniſteriorum communis fit diſpenſatio, quedam novels 5 
Keeleſraſticis regulu ſibi probibita noverint , ſicut Presbyterg. 
rum & Dijaconorum & Virginum conſecratio, &c. Hee enim 
omnia illicita eſſe Presbyteris, quia Pontiſicatis apicem nou 
habent, quem ſolis deberi Epiſcopis onthoritate Cantonum pre. 
cipitur ; ut per hoc & diſcretio grad. um, & dignitatis fajtigi. 
um ſummi Pontificis demonſiretur, How much arc we behold- 
ing to the ingenuity of a Spaniſh Council, that doth fo plainly 
diſavow the pretence of avy divine right to the Epiſcopacy 
by thern ſo ſirenuouſly afferted ? All the right they plead tor, 
is from the #ovelle & Eecleſiaſtice regule, which import quite 
another thing from divine inftitution 3 and he that hath not 
learnt to diſtinguiſh between the authority of the Canons 
of the Church, and that of che Scriptures, will hardly-eycr 
underſtand the matter under debate with us; and certainly 
it is another thing to preſerve the honour of the different 
degrees of.the Clergy, but eſpecially of the chief among 
them, viz, the Biſhop, then to obſerve a thing meerly out of 
obedience to the command of Chriſt ; and upon the account 
of divine inſtitution. That which is rcjoyned in anſwer to 
theſe teſtimonies, as far as I can, Jcarn, is only this, that she 
Council aud Iidore followed Jerome, and ſo all make up but 
one ſingle teſtimony. But might it not as well be (aid, that all 
that are for Epilcopacy did follow Ignatixs or Epiphanins, 
and ſo all thoſe did make up but one tingle teftimony onthe 
other fide ? yea I do as yet diſpair of-finding anyone fingle 
teftimony in all antiquity, which doth in plain terms aflert 
Epiſcopacy, as.it was ſetled by the practice of the Primitive 
Church in the ages following the Apoltles, to be of an un- 
alterable divine right. Some expreſſions 1 grant in ſome of 
them ſeem to extoll Epiſcopacy very high but then it is in 
order to the peace and unity ofthe Church, and. in that 
ſenſe they may ſometimes be admitted to. call it Divine and 
Apoftolical, not in zegard of its inſtitution, but of its end, 1n 
that it did in their opinion tend as much to preſerve the 


unity of the Church, as the Apoltles power did over the 
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Churches while they were living, . If aty (hall meet with ex- 
preſhons ſeeming to carry the fountain.of. Epiſcopal power 
higher, let them remermber to difiinguiſh between the pow- 
er its felf, and the reſtrained exerciſe of that power 3 the 
former was from the Apoſtles, but common to all Diſpenſers 
of the word 3 the latter was apprepriated to ſome, but by 
an a of the Church, whereby-an eminency of power was 
attributed to one for the ſafety of the whole. And withal let 
them conſider that every Hyperbolical expreſſion of a Father 
will not bear the weight of an argument : and how common 


it was to call things Divine, which were conceived to be of 


excellent uſe, or did come from perſons in authority in the 
Church. One would think that ſhould meet with 3107 27d uue 
in the As of the Council of Chalcedon, it could be ren- 
dred by nothing ſhort of the Scriptures; whereas they mean 
no more by it, but only the Emperours letters to the Coun- 
cil, It hath been already obſerved how ready they were 
to call any cultome of che Church before their times an Apo- 
{tolical tradition. And as the Heathens when they had any 
thing which they knew not whence it came, they uſually 
called it 4:09wnis as though it canie immediately from hea» 
ven; ſo the Fathers when traditions were conveyed to them, 
without the names of the Authors, they conclude they could 
have no other fountain but the Apoſtles. And thus we ſee 
many traditions in ſeveral Churches directly contrary to one 
another, were looked on as Apottolical, only from the preva- 
lency of this perſwafion, that what ever they derived from 
their Fathers, was of that nature. But then for that anſwer 
to the Comncil, and Iſidore, and Ferome, that they make but 
one teltimony 3 I ſay, that although” the words be of the 
ſame ſenſe, yet they have the nature of a different tettimo- 
ny, upon-'theſe accounts; ' PFirft, as produced by perſons of 
different condition in the Church ; ſome think they are even 
with Jerome when they tell us what a pique there was between 
him and Fob Biſhop of Feruſ-lem, and that he might have 
the better' advantage of his adverſary, when he could not 
raiſe himſelf up, to- the honour of Epiſcopacy, he would 
bring chat dowa to the! State off Presbytcrie 3 but, as ſuch 


entertain too! unworthy thoughts of one of thoſe Fathers, 
$1 2 whom 
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whom they profeſs themſelves admirers of 3 fo this prejudice 
cannot poſſibly lie againſt Iſidore, or the Council: For the 
firſt was himſelf a Biſhop of no mean account in the Church 
of God 3 and the Corncil was compoſed of ſuch it could be 
no bias thcn of that nature could draw them to this opinion : 
and no doubt they would have been as forward to main- 
tain their own authority irf*the. Church, as the truth and 
conſcience would give them leave. Therefore on this ac- 
count one teſtimony of a fingle Biſhop, much more of a 
whole Council of them, againit their ating by divine au- 
thority in the Church, is of more validity then ten for it, in 
as much as it cannot but be in reaſon ſuppoſed that none 
will, ſpeak any thing againſt the authority they are in, or 
what may tend in the leaſt to diminiſh it, but ſuch as make 
more conſcience of the truth, then of their own credit and 
elteem in-the world. Secondly, in that it was done in different 
ages of the Church 3; Ferome flouriſhed about 380. Ifidore 
ſucceeded Leander in Sevil, 600. the Council (at, 619, the 
Council of Aquen which tranſcribes Ifidore and owns his do- 
Etrine, $16. So that certainly ſuppoling the words of all 
to be the ſame, yet the Teſtimony is of. greater force, as it 
was owned in ſeveral Ages of the Church, by whole Coun- 
cils, without any the leaſt controul that we read of. And if 
this then muſt not be looked onas the ſenſe of the Church at 
that time; I know not how we can come to undex(tand 
it: if what is poſitively maintained by different perſons in 
different ages of the Church, and in different places without 
any oppoling it by Writers of thoſe ages, or condemning 
it by Councils, may not be conceived to be the ſenſe of the 
Church at that time, So that laying all theſe things together, 
we may have cnough to conclude the Ambiguity at leaſt, 


'and thereby incompetency of the Teſtimony of Antiquity, tor 


finding out the certain form which the Apoſiles obſerved in 
planting Churches. 

We proceed to the third thing to ſhew the incompetency 
of Antiquity for deciding, this controverlie, which will be 
from the Partiality of the Teſtimony brought from thence. 
Two things will ſufficiently manifeſt the Partiality: of the 
judgment of Antiquity. in this caſe.. Firſt, their apparent 
: judging, 
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judging of the practice of the firſt primitive Church, ac- 
cording to the cuſtomes of their own. Secondly, their tiff 
and pertinacious adhering to private traditions contrary to 
one another, and both ſides maintaining theirs as Apoltoli- 
cal. Firlt, judging the praflice of the Apoſtles by that of #beir 
own times ; as is evident by Theodoret, and the relt of. the 
Greek Commentators, aſſigning that as the reaſor, why the 
Presbyters ſpoken of in the Epililes to Timothy..and Titus, 
were not Biſhops in the ſenſe of- their age, becauſe there _ 
could be but one Bithop in a City, whereas there are more 
expreſſed in thole places,as being in the ſeveral Cities ; wheres 
as this is denyed of Apoſtolical times by the late plea- 
ders for Epiſcopacy. 3 and. it is ſaid of them , that they 
ſpoke according to the. cultome: of their .own time. And 
it is now. thought there were two Biſhops in Apoſtolical 
times in ſeveral Cities 3 the one the head of the Jew- 
ih Cetw, and the other of the Gentile. I enter not 
the diſpute again here , whether it were fo or no, only 
I hence manitett , how far thoſe perſons themſelves who 
plead for the judgment of the Fathers 'as deciding this con» 
troverſie, are from thinking them impartial judges, when as 
to the grounds of their ſentence they are contefled to ſpeak 
only of the praQtice of their own time. Who can imagine 
any force in Chryſoſftomes. argument, that the Preibyters who 
lid hands on Timothy muſt needs be Biſhops, becauſe none do - 
ordain in #the Church but Biſhops, unleſs he makes this the me- 
dium of his argument, that whatever was the praQice of the 
Church.in his dayes, was fo in Apoliolical times. There is, 
I know not what (irange influence in a received cuttome, 
if generally embraced, that doth poſſeſs men with a fancy it 
was never otherwiſe then it is with them 3 nay when they 
imagine the neceſſity of ſuch a cultome at preſent in the 
Church, they preſently think it could never beotherwile then 
itis. But of this I have ſpoken ſomewhat already. Secondly, 
that which makes it appear how partial the judgment of 
Antiquity is, in adhering to their particular .tradnions, and 
calling them Apoſialical, though contrary to one another. How 
can we then fix upon the tceliimony of antiquity as any thing 
certainor impartial in this caſe ? when it hath been found ſq 
Si3 : evidently ., 
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evidently partial in a caſe of leſs concernment then this is. 
A Witneſs that hath once betrayed his faithfulneſs in the 
open court, will hardly have his evidence taken in a caſe of 
moment, eſpecially when the cauſe muſt ſtand or fall accord- 
ing to his ſingle teſtimony. For my part, I ſee not how any 
man that would ſee reaſon for what he doth; can adhere to the 
Church for an unqueltionable tradition received from the 
Apofiles ;when in the caſe of keeping Eafter, whether with the 
- Jews on the fourteenth Moon,or only on the Lords day, there 
was ſo much unreaſonable heat ſhewed on both ſides, and 


ſuch confidence that on cither hde their tradition was. 


Apoſtolical. The ftory oft which is related by Exſcbinr, 
and Socrates and many others. They had hercin all the ad- 
vantages imaginable in order to the knowing the certainty 
of the thing then in queſtion among them. As their near- 
neſs to Apoſtolical times, being but one remove from them : 
yea the perſons contending pleaded perſonal acquaintance 
with ſome ot the Apoliles themſelves, as Polycarp with 
Fobn, and Anicetus of Rome, that he had his tradition from 
S. Peter 3 and yet {o great were the heats, fo irreconcilable 
the controvecrhie, that they proceeded to dart the Thunderbolt 
of excommunication in one anothers faces 3; as Vier with 
more zeal then piety, threw-prefently the Afiatick, Churches 
all out of Communion, only for differing as to this tradition, 
The ſmall coales of this fire kindled a whole As of con- 
tention in the Chriſtian world, the ſmoak and athes, nay the 
flames of which, by the help of the Prince of the air were 
blown over into the boſome of the then almoſt Infant Nor- 
thern Churches of Brittain, where a {olemn diſpute was 
cauſed upon this quarrel between Colmannw on one fide, 
and Wilfride on the other. The like conteſt was upon this 
occafion between Auguſtine the Monk, and the Brittiſh Bi- 
ſhops. The obſervation of this ſtrange combuttion in the 
primitive Church upon the account ot fo vain, frivilous, 
unneceflary a thing as this was, drew this note from a 
learned and judicious man, formerly quoted, in his tral of 
Schiſm ;, By this we may plainly ſee the danger of our appeal 
= #0 antiquity, for reſolution in controverted points of faith, 

O how ſmall relief we are to expett from thence | for if the 
diſcretion 
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diſcretion of the chiefeſt guides and Direfors of the Charch 
did in a point (+ trivial, ſo inconſiderable, ſs mainly fail 
them, as not to ſee the truth in a ſubjet, wherein it is the great- 
er marvail how they could avoid the ſight of it , can we 
without the imputation of great groſſneſs and foly, think, ſo 
poor-ſpirited perſons , competent judges of the queſtions now 
on foot betwixt the Churches ? Thus that perſon, as able 
to make the beft improvement of the Fathers as any of 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves the moi {uperititious admirers 
of antiquity, But if we muſt ſtand to the judgement of the 
Fathers, Ict us ſtand to it in this, that notradition is any tur= 
ther to be embraced. then as it is founded on the word of God. 
For which purpoſe thoſe words of Cyprian are very obſery- 
able ; In compendio eft autem apud religioſas & ſimplices men- 
ter, & exrorem deponere, & invenire atque eruere veritatem : Cyprian ep, 
Nam fi ad divine traditionis caput & originem revertamur, 74. n. 13. 
ceſſat error bumanus. He afferts it an calie matter for truly 
religious and plain- hearted men to lay atide their errour, and 
to ind out the truth, which is by returning to the head and 
ſpring of divine tradition, viz. the Scriptures 3 Which he 
exprefſcth further, with an clegant fimilitude 3 $i Cana- 
lis aquam ducens, qui copioſe prius & largiter profiuebat, ſubi-+ ib. n. 14,” 
to deficiat, nonne ad fontem pergitur ut illic defefionir ratio 
mſcatur, utrumne areſcentibus penis, in capite unda ſiccaverit ; 
an vero integra-deinde & plena procurrens, in medio itinere de- 
ftiterit ? ut fi vitio interrupti ant bibuli canalis effeflum- et, 
que minus aqua continua perſeveranter & jugiter flueres, 
refeio & confirmato canali ad uſum atque ad potum civitatis 
aqua colletia eadem ubertate atque integritate repreſentaretur, 
qua de fonte proficiſcitur. DQnod & nune facere oportet Dei 
ſacerdotes pracepta divina ſervantes, wt ſi in aliquo mutaverit 
( 1. autaverit ) & vacillaverit veritas, ad originem Domini- 
cam, & Evangelicam, & Apoſtolicam traditionem revertamur, 
& inde ſurgat atius noſtri ratio, unde & ordo &- origo ſurrexit. 
His meaning is > That as when a channel fuddenly fails, we 
prelently inquire where and how the breach was made, and 
look tothe ſpring and fountain, to ſee the watcrs be tully 
conveyed from thence as formerly ; fo upon any failour in 


the tradition of the Church, our only recourſe mult be to 
the 
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the true fountain of tradition the word of God, and ground 
the reaſon of our ations upon that which was the tounda- 
tion of our profeſſion. And when Stephen the Biſhop of Kome 
would tedder him to tradition, Cyprian keeps his liberty by 
this cloſe queſtion, unde illa traditio * utrumne de Dominica 
& Evangelica autioritate deſcendens, an de Apoſtolorum man. 


datis atque Epiſtols veniens, 


St ergo aut Evangelio pre- 


cipitur, aut in Apoſtolorum Epiſtolis , aut atlibus continetnur 


obſervetur Divina hee & ſantid traditio, 


We ſee this 


good man would not bau!ke his way one foot for the great 
bug-bear of Tradition, unleſs it did bear the charater of a 


- divine truth in it, and could produce the credentials of Scri- 


pture to teltihe its authority to him. To the ſame purpoſe 
that ſtout Biſhop of Cappadocia, Firmilian, whoſe unhappi- 
neſs with Cyprians, was only that of Fobs friends, that they 


- excellently managed a bad cauſe, and with far more of the 
- ſpirit of Chriſtianity, then Stephen did, who was to be juſti- 


hed in nothing but the truth he defended. Eos autem, faith 
Firmilian, qui Rome ſunt, non ea in omnibus obſervare que ſint 
ab origine tradita, & fruſfira Apoſtolorum aufaritatem preten- 
dere, which he there makes out at larye, viz. that the Church 
of Rome had gathered corruption betimes, which after broke 
out into an Impoſthume in the bead of it. Where then muſt we 
tind the certain way of reſolving the controverhe we are 
upon ? the Scriptures determine it not, the Fathers tell us 
there is no believing tradition any further then it is founded 
in Scripture 3 thus are we ſent back from one to the other, 
till at laſt we conclude there is no certain way at all left to find 
out a deciſion of it. Not that we are left at ſuch uncertain- 
tics as to matters of faith ( I would not be fo miſtaken ) We 
have Archimedes his Poſtulatum granted us for that, a place 
to fix our faith on, though the world be moved out of its 
place, I mean the undoubted word of God : but as to mat- 


- ters of fat not clearly revealed in Scripture, no certainty 


can be had of them, from the hovering light of unconſtant 
tradition. Neither is it only unconſtant, but in ma- 
ny things repugnant to its ſelf, which was the lalt confide- 
ration to be ſpoke to in reference to the ſhewing the incom- 
petency of antiquity for deciding our Controyerſie, Well 


then, 
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then, ſappoſe we our (elves now waiting for the final verdi&? 
of Church tradition to determine our preſent cauſe ; If the 
Jury cannot agree, we are as far from fatisfaGtion as ever ; 
and this is certainly the caſe we are now in. Thetnain difficulty 
lies in the immediate ſucceſſion to the Apoltles : if that were 
but onceclearcd, we might bear with interruptions afterwards: 
but the main ſeat of the controverſie lies there, whether 
the Apoſtles upon their withdrawing from the Government 
of Churches, did ſubſtitute ſingle perſons to ſucceed them 
or no; So that unleſs that be clearcd, the very Deed of gift 
is queſtioned : and if that could be made appear, all other 
things would ſpecdi]y follow. Yes; ſay ſome, that is clear : 
For at Feraſalem, Antioch and Rome, it is evident that ſingle 
perſons were entruſted with the Government of Churchs. 
In Jeruſalem, (ay they, Famer the brother of our Lord was 
made Biſhop by the Apotltles: But whence doth that appear ? 


it is ſaid from Hegeſippus in Exſebius : but what if he fay Hiſt. Eccl. 
no ſuch thing ? his words are theſe ba/tzgla mhy cnranciae I. 2. cap.22. 


47 F/ Srxxey, which is there interpreted, Eccleſie amini. 
ftrationem wna cum ceteris Apoftolis ſuuſcepit. And no more 
is thereby meant, but that this Fames who is by the Antients 
conceived to be only a Diſciple betore, is now taken into a 
higher charge 3 and inveſted in a power of governing the 
Church as the Apoſtles were. His power it is plain was 
of the ſame-nature with that of the ' Apoſtles themſelves; 
And who will go about to degrade them ſo much as to re- 
duce them to the office of ordinary Biſhops ? James in pro- 
bability did exerciſe his Apoſileſhip the moſt at Jeruſalem, 
where by the Scriptures we find him Reſident, and from 
hence the Church afterwards, becauſe of his not travelling 
abroad as the other Apoſtles did, according to the language 
of their own times, they fixed the titled of Biſhop upon him. 
But greater difference we ſhall find in thoſe who are plead- 
&d to be ſucceſſors of the Apoltles. At Antioch ſome, as Ori- 
gen and Ewſebiws,make Ignatins to ſucceed Peter, Ferome makes 
him the third Biſhop, and placeth Evodixs before him. Others 
therefore to ſolve that, make them cotemporary Biſhops, the 
one of the Church of the Jews, c- other of .the Gentiles : 

t with 
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with what congruity to their Hypotheſis of a fingle Biſhop 
and Deacons placed in every City, I know not : but that Salvo 
hath been diſcuſſed before. Come we therefore to Rome, 


barg Cent-1, and here the ſucceſſion is as muddy as the Tiber it (elf ; for 


1 2.C.40. 
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here Tertullian, Rufinus, and ſeveral other place Clement next 
to Peter, Ireneus and Enſebius (ct Anacletur before him ; 
Epiphanius and Optatus both Anacletus and Cletasr, Anguiti- 
nus and Damaſns with others, make Anacletus, Cletws and 
Linus all to precede him. What way ſhall we find to ex- 
tricate our ſelves out of this Labyrinth, ſo as to recon- 
cile it with the certainty of the form of Government in 
the Apoſtles times? Certainly, if the Line of ſucceſſion fail 
us here, when we moſt need it, we have little cauſe to pin 


= our faith upon it as to the certainty of any particular form 


ot Church Government ſetled in the Apoſtles times, which 
can be drawn from the help of the Records of the Primi- 
tive Church : Which muſt be firſt cleared of all Defedivencſi, 
Ambiguity, Partiality and Confuſion 3 betore the thing we in- 
quire for, can be extracted out of. them. 

Having thus far ſhewed that we have no abſolute certainty 
of what form of Government was letled by the Apoſiles 
in the ſeveral Churches of their plantation ; The next Con- 
fideration which follows to be ſpoken to, is, that the Apoſtle: 
in probability did not obſerve any one fixed courſe of ſetling the 


= Goverament of Charthes, but ſttledit according to the ſeveral 


ctreamftances of places and perſons which they had to deal 
with; This will be ex abhandaxti as to the thing by me de- 
tigned, which would be ſufficiently cleared without this : and 
therefore I lay it not as the foundation of my thefir, but on- 
ly as a doqtrine of probability, which may ſerve to recon- 
cile the Controverſies on foot about Church Government. 
For if this be made appear, then it may be both granted chat 
che Apoſtles did ſertte the Government in the Church in a 
Colledge of Presbytcrs, and in a Biſhop and Deacons too, 
according to. the diverſity of places, and the variety of cir- 
cumftances.” It's cafre ro obſerve, that as [to rites and 
cultomes ih the Church, the original of moſt mens miſtakes 
is, conchuding that to be the geneta! practice of the _ 
| wilc 
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which they meet with in ſome places: whereas that is moſt true 


which Firmilian tells us, Inplerimis provinciis, multe pro loco Cypr, Foy. _ 
rum CF nominum (1. hominum ) diverſitat0, variantur;, nec ta. 75" 5+ 


men propter boc Eeclefie Catholice pace atque nnitate diſceſſum 
et. Thoſe rites varied in diverſe placer, retaining ſtill the Unity 
of the Faith; (o as to matter of Government, mens miltakes 
do ariſe from an univerſal conclufion' deduced out of parti- 
cular premiſes ; and what they think was done in one'place, 
they conclude mult be done in all i Wheteas chef: are theſe 
grounds inducing me probably to conclude that they obler- 
ved .not the ſame courle in all places. Which when an in « 
partial Reader hath ſoberly confidered ( wich what hath 
gone before,) I am in hopes, the Novelty of this opinion 
may not prejudicate its entertainment with him. My grounds 
are theſe, Firft, From the different ſtate, condition and quanti- 
ty of the Churches planted by the Apoſtles. Secondly, From the 
multitude of unfixed officers in the Church then, which atied 
with anthority over the Church where they were reſident. 7 hird- 
ly, from the different cuſtomes obſerved in Several Churches 
a to their Government after the Apoſtles deceaſe, | begin with 
the firſt, The different State , condition and quantity of the 
Churches planted by the Apoſtles : For which we are to con- 
ſider theſe things; Firft, That God did not give the Apoliles 
alike ſucceſs of their tabours in all places. Secondly; That 
a ſmall number of believers did not require the ſame num- 
ber, which a great Church did, to teach and govern them, 
Thirdly, that the Apoſtles did ſettle Church Othcers accord- 
ing to the probability of increaſe of believers, and in order 
thereto, in ſome great places. -Firft, That God did not give 
the Apoftles equall ſucceſs to their labowrs in all places, At- 
ter God called them to be Fiſhers off mien, it- was not every 
draught which filled their net with whole ſhoals of fiſhes 1 
ſometimes they might toyl all night Rill and catch nothing, 
or very little, It was not every Sermon of Peters which 
converted three thouſand : the whole world ' might at that 
rate ſoon have become Chriftian, although there had been 
but few Preachers befides the Apoliles. God gave them 


firange ſaccefs at firſt, to encourage them the better to meet 
Te 2 with 
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with dificulties afterwards; In ſome places God told them 
he had much. people, in others we read but of few that be- 
lieved. At Corinth Paul Plants, and Apollos Waters, and God 
gives an abundant increaſe, but at Athens (where if moral 
diſpoſitions had fitted men for grace, and the improvements 
ot nature, we might have expected the greateſt number of 
Converts) yet here we read of many mocking, and others 
delaying, and but of very few believing: Dionyſms and Da- 
maris and fome others with them. The plantations of the 
Apoſtles were very different , not from the nature of the 
ſoile they had to deal with, but from the different influence 
of the Divine Spirit upon their endeavours in ſeveral pla- 
ces. We cannot think that the Church at Cenchrea (for {6 
it iscalled) was as well ftockt with believers as that at Co- 
rinth. Nay the Churches generally in the Apoſtles times 
were not {o filled with numbers as men are apt to imagine 
them to be. I can as ſoon hope to find in Apoſtolical times 
Dioceſan Churches as Claſſical and Provincial ;, yet this doth 
not muchadvautage the Principles of the Congregational men, 
as I have already demonſtrated. Yet I do not think that all 
Churchesin the Apoltles times were but one Congregation 3 
but as there was in Cities many Synagogues, fo there, might 
be many Churches out of thoſe Synagogues enjoying their 
former liberties and priviledges. And they that will ſhew 
me where five thouſand Jews and more did ordinarily meet 
in one of their Synagogues for publick worſhip, may gain 
ſomething upon me, in- order to believing the Church of 
Feruſalem to be but one congregation, and yet not per- 
twade me, . till they have made it appear, that the Chriſtians 
then had as publick ſolemn ſet mectings as theJews badzwhich 
he that underſtands the fate of the Churches at that time, will 
hardly yield to'the belief of. I confeſs, I cannot {ce any rule 
in Scripture laid down for diſiributing congregations : but 
this neceflity would put them upon and therefore it were 
needleſs to preſcribe.themzand very little,if any reaſon,can I ſee 
on the other fide, why,”where there were {o much people as to 
make diſtio& congregations, they muſt make diſtinct Churches 
from one another 3 but ' of that largely in;the next in F- 
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All Churches then we ſce were not, of an equal extent. 
The ſecond premiſal reaſon will grant, viz. that a ſmall 
Church did not require the ſanie number. of Officers to 
rule it, which a great one did. For the duty” of officers Iy- 
ing in reference to the. people, where the, people was but 
few, one conſtant ſetled Officer with Deacons under him, 
might with as much eaſe diſcharge the work, as iy a nume- 
rous Church, the joint help of” many officers , was neceſſary 
to carry it on. The ſame;reiſon that tells 'us that a large 
flock of ſheep confiſting, of many thouſands doth call for 
many Shepherds to attend them, doth likewiſe tell us that 
a ſmall flock may be governed with the care of one lingle 
Shepherd watching continually over them. The third pre- 
miſal was that in great Cities the Apoſtles ,did not only 
reſpe the preſent guidance of thoſe that were converted, 
but eſtabliſhed ſuch as might be uſeful tor the converting 
and bringing in of others to the faith, who were as yet ſtran- 
gers to the Covenant. of promiſe, and aliens from the w62/1eiz, 
ſociety of Chriſtians, $ud here I conceive a miſtake of ſome 
men lies, when they .thivk the Apoltles reſpected only the 
ruling of thoſe which Were already converted "for though 
this were one. part of their work, yet they had aneye to 
the main deſign then on foot, the ſubjeQing the world to 
the obedience of Faith, in order to which it was neceſſary 


in. places of great reſort and extent,*to' place not” only 


ſuch as might be ſufficient to ſuperintend che'4fairs'of the 
Church, but fuch, a$* wilght layout thetnſelVes* the molt in 
preaching. the.Goſpel in order to converting others. Have- 
ling laid down theſe things by way of premifal, we will ſte 
what adyantage we can make of them in order to our 
purpoſe, * Firft then 1 ſay, thaz, in Chrxccbe'r* conſifting of a 
ſmall 1umber” of. believers , where there was wo great pro- 


'bability of” a large increaſe afterwards, One fingle 'Paſtour 


with Deacons under him, were only conſtituted by the Apoſtles 
for the ruling of thoſe Churches, Where the work was not 
ſo great but a Paſtor and Deacons might do it, what need 
was there of having more ? and in the great ſcarcity of fit 
perſons for ſettled rulers then, and the great\,multirude ,and 
Tt 3 | neceſſity 
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neceſſity of unfixed officers for preaching the Goſpel abroad, 
many. perſons ht for that work. could not be ſpared to be 
conſtantly Reſjdent upon a place. ' "Now that in ' ſome 
places at firſt there were none placed but only- a Paſtor and 
Deacons, I ſhall confirm by theſe following Teſtimonies, 
The firlt is that of Clement in his Epiſtle. *Ker? 20ga; 5, g 
Þ. $4. mes xngyomyles, wgSmroy mh dmepheis wma, Shupearu)e; "d 
meUuan, ts monies yy Naxos wernrayNuy maxuuyr, The 
> Apoſtles therefore preaching abroad through Contreys and Ci. 
ties, ordained the Firſt-Fruits of ſuch us believed, having proved 
them by the ſpirit 10-be Biſhops and Deacons for them that ſhould 
afterwards believe, Whether by ;&/ga: we. underſtand Vill. 
ges or regions, is not material 5 for it is certain here the Author 
rakes jt as diſtin from Cities z and there is nothing, I. grant, 
expreſſed where the Apoltles did. place Biſhopsand Deacons 
exclulive of other -places, i, e. whether only in Cities or 
Countreysz but it is evident by this, that wherever they 
planted Churches ,- they ordained Biſhops and, Deacons, 
whether thoſe Churches "were in the City or Countrey. 
- And here we find no other Officers {etled in thoſe Churches 
but Biſhops and Deacons 3 and that there were no more in 
thoſe Churches then he [peaks of, appears from his delign 
of - paralleling the Church-officers .in the Goſpel, to 
thoſe, under the Law: and therefore it was here ne- 
ceſſary to-enumerate all that were then” tn the, Churches, 
The main controverkic js, what theſe Biſhops were 3 whether 
many in one place, or only one; and if but one, whether a 
Biſhop in the modern {ſenſe or no. For the firll, here is 
nothing implying any neceſſity of having more then one in 
-a place, which will further be made appear by and by, out of 
her teſtimonies which will help to explain. this. As for the 

. other thing, wemuſt diſlinguilh of the notion of. a Biſhop: 
For he is cither ſuch a one as hath none over him in the 
Church; or he is ſuch a one as hath a power over Prel- 
byters aQing under him, and by authority derived from him. 
If we take it io the firſt ſenſe, fo every Paſtor of a Church, 
having none exercifing juriſdiction over him, is a Biſhop 3 
and [o every ſuch fingle Paſtor in the Churches of the Pri- 


mitive times was a Biſhop in this ſenſe, as every _ 
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of a Family before ſocieties for: government were introdu- 
ced, might. be called a King; becauſe he had nbne:above him 
to command him : but if we take a Biſhop in-the more'pro- 
per ſenſe, for one that hath power over Presbyters and peo- 
ple, ſuch a one theſe fingle Paſtors were not, could not be. 
For it is ſuppoſed that theſe were only fingle- Paftours 3 but 
then it is aid that after other Presbyters were appointed, then 
thefe ſingle Paſtours were properly Biſhops ; but-to thae T'an- 
{wer 3 Firſt, they could not be proper Biſhops by vertue of 
their firſt conſtitution 3 for then they had no power over any 
Presbyters, but only over the Deacons and people 3 and 
therefore it would be well worth contidering how a power 
of juriſdiction over Presbyters can be derived from thoſe 
ſingle Paſtours of Churches that had no Presbyters joined 
with them. It mult be then clearly and evidently proved 
that it was the Apoſtles intention that theſe ſingle Paſtors 
ſhould have the power over Presbyters when the Churches 
neceſſity did require their help, which intention muſt be ma- 


- nifeſted and declared by ſome manifeſtation of 'it as a Law of 


Chriſt, or nothing can thence bededuced of perpetual con- 
cernment to the Church of Chriſt. Secondly, either they were . 
Biſhops before, or only after the appointment of Presbyters ; 
if before, then a Biſhop and a Presbyter having no Biſhop 
over him, are all one; if after only, then it was by his com- 
municating power to Presbyters to'be ſuch, or their choice 
which made him their Biſhops it the firft, then Presbyters 
quoad ordinem are only a humane inſticution, it being ac- 
knowledged that no evidence can be brought from Scripture 
for them 3 and for au <& of the Apoſtles not recorded in 
Scripture for the conſtituting of them, it muſt-go among 
unwritten traditions 3 and it that be a Law fil} binding 
the Church , 'then there are ' ſuch which occur not -in 
the word of God, and fo'-that muſt be an imperfe&t 
copy of divine Laws: if he were made Biſhop by an 
act of the Presbyrers, then Presbyters have-power to make 
a Biſhop ," and ſo Epiſcopacy is an humane inftitution 
depending, upon the voluntary act - of Presbyters + But 
the cleareft evidence for 'one ſingle Paſtour with Deacons 
in ſome Churches at the beginning of Chriſtianity, is = | 
of. + 
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of Epiphanius, which -though ſomewhat large, I ſhall re. 
cite, becauſe if-I miſtake not, the curtailing of this. teſti- 
mony- hath made- it ſpeak ,dtherwiſe then ever Epiphanius 
meant. Kei ux $ifey © Tliw axoheMmey 7 dAyyJ Ha; efyyonong , x 
imelaus Batwreimis wy wwoe!, in vis 5&0 xngiywallr, wes 
Tm Vanmulovma Tag 6 ay nat” ins þ your Hakoms 
nd xalase Nye, Geapty Gmoroms x) Naxovus* s 3 le de 
39s nd\vmn249, 64 Smoomnce 1g] agnomu * mTevoBuliery  tivslo Mig 
x) Naxinav* Aa Þ F do Tvmy Tm cumnnnems Nye?) wang - 
Sau 3; ons 5 we Lee Tis ati& CMoKoThg , Fueryty 6 179» 16 
pls oHrgxims* Gnu 53 Woes vein X) nay Eco. 6H7Koms, valte 
Mg Hom * mans 5 wn ov, x ghd, & eu]ois wgec- 
bJngnr vglaramar, newegg; & mT x7! mmmwv worm Cmax 
A * & y&v 8) Naxos 6HKoTOv Jv alov cyl, &c. .T he (ſenſe of 
Epipbaniws is very intricate and obſcure 3 , we ſhall endeavour 
to explain it: He is giving Aeriws an account why Paul in his 
Epiſtle to Timothy mentions only Biſhops and Deacons and 
paſſeth over Presbyters. His account is this, firſt be charg- 
eth Acrius with - ignorauce of the ſeries of  biſtory (which he 
Calls £x2afia $f dantein;) and the profound and antient records 
of the Church, wherein it is expreſſed that upon the firſt preach- 
ing the Goſpel, the Apoſtle writ according to the preſent ſtate 
of things. Where Biſhops were not yet appointed (for fo cer- 
tainly it ſhould be read vs ws ny i7iokoru, not Inv wy, 
for then he muſt contradi& himſelf ) #he Apoſtle writes to 
Biſhops and Deacons ; ( for the Apoſtles could not ſettle all 
things at firſt ) for there was a neceſſity of Presbyters , and 
Deacons , for by theſe two orders all Eccleſiaſtical offices 
might be performed: for where (fo I read it #re 3d, not 3ns« 3, 
as the ſenſe clearly- carries it) there was not found any worthy 
of being a Biſhop, the place remained without one, But where 
neceſſity required one, and there were ſome found fit for that 
office, there ſome were ordained Biſhops, but for want of 
convenient number, there could be no Precbyters found ont to be 
ordained, and in ſuch places they were contemed with the 
Biſhop, and Deacons ; for without their miniſtry tbe Biſhop 
could not be. $o that according to Epiphanixs, there were 
three ſeveral ſtates of Churches in the Apoſtles times; firſt 


{ome Churches where there were only Presbycers and Dca- 
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cons without a Biſhop. For if. Epiphanizs (peaks not #t 
frſt of places where Presbyters were without a Biſhop, he 
mult be guilty of a vain and empty Tawtology, for he after 
tells us -where the neceſſiry of the Church required it a 
Biſhop was made therefore before he ſpeaks of places only 
where Presbyfers and Deacons were 3 and otherwiſe he 
would not anſwer Aeris about 1 Tim. 4. 14. Which it is 
his detigne to do, about The laying on of the hands of 
the Presbyterie ; he grants then that at firlt in fome places 
there were only Presbyters and Deacons, as when the. 
Apoſtle writes to Biſhops and Deacons { where Biſhops at 
that time of the Church were only Presbyters ) of which 


. two. orders, Presbyters and Deacons, there was an abſo- 


lute neceſſity 3 and the account he gives why they ſetled 
no higher orders above them is, s 25 mym ÞIs ndurieaay Gr 
aneonot xg, The Apoſtles could not ſettle all things at 
firſt z which words are to be read witha Parentbeſis, giving an 
account why ſometimes only Biſhops and Deacons were fetled, 
that is, Presbyters ſo called. But faith he; where neceſſity 
called for a higher order of Biſhops above Presbyters, and 
any were found qualified for it, there ſuch were-appointed ; 


and if by reaſon of the want of perſons of ſufficient abili- 


ties to be made Presbyters in thoſe places, there they were 
contented with ſuch a ſuperiour Biſhop and Deacons aſlifting 
of him 3 Some Churches then according to his judgment, 
had a company of Presbyters to rule them being aſlifted 
with Deacons 3 others had only a fingle Bithop with Dea- 
cons, and after when the numbers were increaſed, and per- 
ſons qualified were found, there were both Biſhop, Presbyters 
and Deacons, For the account which he gives of the 
former want of ſome officers in ſome Churches, is this, # = 
( Readzmn, as thelearned Dr. well corrects it ) 4 ixzanaa; 
Mebioms met mngwuam Þ unorouies, vTw xgT" Incirs xgige Houy Of 
"mu . &) 38 iego0y Tydy ue 3k odor dpyis ma mire Voay, dg weye 
bios Ty youre meds Tiacvay P yenar xemgrizem. For the 
Church not yet having all ber offices filled, things were fain 
to remain in that ftate. For nothing can be compleated at 
firſt, but in proceſs of time every thing receives its due perfecli- 
%, So that Epiphanizs doth not (as it is thought by yu ) 

uu ay 
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fay, that in the rſt times of the Church, there were none 

but Biſhops and Deacons in all Churches, but in ſome 

Churches there were Presbyters and Deacons, in others Bi- 

ſhops and Deacons, according to, the ſtate, condition and 

neceſſity of the Churches. Epiphaniws then fully and clear. 

ly expreſſeth my opinion in reference to the Apoltles not ob- 

lerving any one conſtant courſe in all Churches, but ſetling 

ſometimes many Presbyters with Deacons, ſometimes only 

one Paſtor ( who is therefore called a Biſhop ) with Dea- 

cons, and (o ſetling officers according to the particular oc- 

calions of every Church. The next conſiderable teliimony 

to our purpoſe is that of Clemens Alexandrinus in Enſebius 

concerning St. Fohn after his return out of the Iſle of Patmos 

to Epheſis, upon the death of Domitian, Amie: myargatuW® vj 

47) a manaigara HH 1961, irs (@ Emmiunes ramegiouy, Gas 5 

Fac Wanda apwormr, Om 5 4 xMpey Eva Tila Toy Nam T7 md. 

Uans munnuivey ixnewrwr, He went abroad pon invitation 

into the neighbour provinces, in ſome places conſtituting Biſhops, 

in ſome ſetting in order whole Churches, in others chooſing out 

- one from among the reſt of thoſe who were deſigned by the ſpirit 

of God, whom he ſet over the Church, So Salmatius con- 

Welo, Meſſal. tends it muſt be tranſlated, «aigey 3a 73:4 xanguror, chooſing 

cap.4. p.224. One into the Clergy; tor thoſe who were choſen Biſhops are 

Oc. ſaid xangeo; emaxomy and they that chooſe are ſaid znpanu, 
Whence -Salmatizs gathers out of theſe words the very 

thing I am now upon. *In majoribus urbibus plures, in 

= minoribus panciores Presbyteros ordinari ſolitos probabile ft ; 

In pagir autem ant vicis, vel puſillis oppidis, quales 1s yas 

| vel x»umnus voeabant Greei, unum aliquem Pretbyterum per 
| ila precipue tempora quibus non-magnus erat numerus fideli- 
| am, ſuffeciſſe veriſimile eft. That the Apoſtles ſet -a greater 
| number of Presbyters in great Cities, fewer in leſ5, and in 
ſmall villages but one, when the number of believers was but 
ſmall. We have yet one Author more who ſpeaks fully to 


330 


Ambroſe his name, who frequently aſſerts this opinion I am 
row making good. Upon the fourth of Epheſians he largely 
| diſcourſeth how things were ſetled at firſt, by the Apoltles, 
| by degrees , in the Church of God , evidently —_ 
tal 


our purpole, It is the Author of the Commentaries under 
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that the Apoſtles did not at firſt oblerve any f(ctled conſfianc 
courſe, bur acted according to preſent conveniency, as they 
ſaw yood, in order to the promoting and advancing the Chur- 
ches intereſt, Poſtquam omnibus locis Eeeleſie ſunt conſtitnate,ch+ 
officia ordinata, aliter compoſita res eſt quam caperat. Thereby 
declaring his opinion that while Churches were conſti- 
tuting, no certain courſe was obſerved. For as he goes on, 
Primam enim omnes docebant, & omnes baptizabant, quibuſ- 
cunque diebus vel temporibus fuiſſet occaſio, &c, Vt ergo creſ- 
ceret plebs & multiplicaretur , Omnibus inter initia can- 
ceſſum eſt & evangelizare, & baptizare , & ſcripturas in 
Eeelefia explanare, At wubi omnia locs circumplexa eft Ee- 
cleſia, conventicula conſtitutas ſunt, & refiores. & cetera offic- 
cia in Ecclefiis ſunt ordinata \, ut nulins de Clero auderet qui 
ordinatus non efſet, preſumere officium quod ſciret non ſibi cre- 
ditum vel conceſſum ; & capit alio ordine & providentia gu- 
bernari Eccleſia , quis fi omnes eadem «poſſent, irrationabile 
eſſet, & vulgaris res, & viliſſima videretur,&c, Idep non per 
omnia conveninunt ſcripta 4poſtoli ordinationi que nune eſt in 

Eeclefia, quia hee inter primordia ſunt ſcripta > Nam & 

Timotheum, ( Presbyterum 4 ſe creatum  Epiſcopum vocat z 
quia primum Prertbyteri Epiſcopi apellabantur , ut recedente 

uno ſequens ei ſuccederet, &c. At firſt he ſaith, all Church 

Offices lay open to all perſons, and every one did preach and 

baptize upon all occaſions, but afterwards when Congregations 

were eftabliſhed and Churches ſetled, then none undertook that 
office but thoſe that were ordained to it. Thenee it is that 
the Apoſtles writings are not ſuitable to the preſent ſtate 'of 
the Church, becauſe they were penned in the time when things 

were not fully ſetled, For he calls Timothy, who was made 

a Precbyter by bim, Biſhop, for ſo at firſt the Precbyters were 

called, among whom this was the courſe of governing Churches, 

that as one withdrew, another took, his place, This opinion 

of his he takes occaſion to ſpeak of in ſeveral other places. 

Upon Rom. 16. Adbuc reflores Ecclefie pantis erant in locis, 

Governours of Churches were as yet ſet up but in few placer, 

And upon 1 Cor. 1. Proptere Eccleſie ſcribit, quis adbuc 
ſingulis Ecclefiis reflores non erant inſtituti, And on I Cor. 11, 


Convenientibus Prerbyteris, quia- adbuc reforer Ecclefiis non 
Uu2 omnibus 


Ce — - 
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omnibus locis erant conſtituti, By all which it is moſt evi- 
dent, that this both learned antanticnt Author, cited with 
no {mall reſpe&t by St. Anſftin, doth not conceive that the 
Apotiles did obſerve any ſettled form in the governing Chur- 
ches, but acted according to principles of prudence, accor- 
ding to the neceſſities and occaſions of the ſeveral Chur- 
ches by them planted ; Sothat where there were ſmall Chur- 
ches, one Paſtor with Deacons might ſufhce : in greater 
Churches ſome were governed by Presbyters aCting in Com- 
mon Council : others though very few at fir{t, had ReQors 
placed over them , for ſuperintending the Afﬀairs of the 
Church. 

Secondly, In Churches confiting of a multitade of believers, 
or where there was a probability of great increaſe by preaching 
the Goſpel, the Apoſtles did ſettle a College of Presbyters whoſe 
office was partly to govern the Church already formed , and 
partly to labour in the Converting more, So that in all great 
Cities where cither the work was already great, by the nume- 
ber of believers, in order to the diſcharging of Paſtoral du- 
ties to them 3 or where it was great in reference. to the 
number they laboured in converting of, it ſeems molt con- 
{onant to reaſon and Scripture, that the work ſhould be car- 
ried on by the joynt afliſtance of many aſſociated jn- the ſame 
work. Fer, is it any wayes probable that the Apoliles ſhould 
ordain Biſhops % weviorzy mgrdew, as Clemens (peaks, of ſuch 
as ſhould believe, and not ordain perſons in order to the 
making them believe £ They have cither a very low opinion 
of the work of a Goſpel Biſhop, or very little contiderati- 
on of the zeal, aftivity and diligence which was then uſed 
in preaching, reproving, exhorting, in (caſon, out of ſeaſon, 
that think one tingle perfon was able to undergo it all, Dil- 
cipline was a great deal more firi then, preaching .more di- 
ligent, men more apprehentive of the weight of-their tunGi- 
on, then for any to undertake ſuch a care and charge of 
fouls, that it was impoſſible for them,ever to know,oblerve, 
or watch over ſo as to give an account for them. Belides, 
while we ſuppoſe this one perſon imployed in the duties of 
his flock, what leiſure or -time could ſuch a one have to 
preach tothe Gentiles and unbelicying Jews in order to their 
Convertion 
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Converſion? 'The Apoſtles did not certainly aim at the (ct- 


ting up the honour of any one perſon, making the office ot 


the Church a matter of State and Dignity more then imploy- 


ment, but they choſe men for their ativity in preaching the 


Goſpel, and for their uſefulneſs in labouring to add con- 
tinually to the Church. Men that were imployed in the 
Church then, did not conſult for their eaſe or honour, and 
thought it not- enough for them- to fie ill and bid others 
work 3 but they were of Pawls mind, Neceſſity was laid upon 
them, yea, Woe was unto them if they preached not the Go- 
ſpel. Publick prayers were not then looked on as the more 
principal end of Chriſtian Aﬀemblies then preaching,nor con- 
ſequently that it was the more principal office of the Stewards 
of the myſteries of God, to read the publick prayers of the 
Church, then to preach in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon. And is 
it not great. pitty two ſuch excellent and neceflary duties 
thould ever be ſet at variance, much leſs one fo- preferred 
before the other, that the one muſt be efteem'd as Sarab;and 
the other almoſt undergo the hardibip of Hagar, to be looked 
on as the Bond-woman of the Synagogue, and be turned out 
of doors ? Praying and Py are the Fachin and Boaz 
of the Temple, like Kachel and Leab, both which built up the 
houſe of 1ſrael : but though Rachel be fair and beautiful, 

yet Leab-'is the more fruittul : though prayer be lovely and 
amiable in the fight of God, when it comes from a hcart (e- 
riouily affected with what it ſpeaks, yet preaching tends 
more to the turning mens ſouls from fin unto God. Were 
the Apoſtles commitſioned by Chritt to go pray or preach ? 
and what is it wherein the Miniters of the Goſpel ſuccced- 
&d the Apoltles 7 is it in the office of praying, or preaching ? 

Was Paxl (ent not to baptize but to preach-the Goſpel ?.and 
ſhall we think thoſe who ſucceed Paul in his office of 
preaching, are to look- upon any thing elſe as more their 
work then that ? Are Minifters-in their ordination ſent forth 

to be readers of publick prayers, or to -be Diſpenſers of 
Gods holy word ? Are they ordained wholly to this, and 

ſhall this be the leſs principal part of their work ? I, but the 

reaſon is unan{werable, that praying is the more principal 

end of Chriſtian Aſſemblies then preaching z For the one 
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is the end, and the other the mean*. It by cnd be meant the 
ulcimate end of all Chriſtian duties, that cannot be prayer: 
for that is a means it ſelfin order to that ; but the chief end 
is the fitting ſouls for cternal praiſes it then this unanſwer- 
able reaſon hold good, the principal end of Chriſtian AC: 
ſemblies muſt be only praiſes of God, and not prayers ; if by 
the end be meant the immediate end of preaching as that it 
refers to,that cannot be ; for the immediate end of preaching, if 
the Apoſtle may be judge, is inſtruction and edihication in the 
faith 3 Rather preaching is the end of praying,in as much as 
the blefings conveyed by preaching are the things which men 
pray for. 
which follows mens judging of the ſervice of God rather by 
the practices of the Church, when it came to enjoy eaſe and 
plenty, then by the wayes and practices of the firſt and 
pureſt Apoftolical times : when the Apoſtles who-were belt 
able to judge oftheir own duty, looked upon themſelves as 
molt concerned in the preaching of the Goſpel. But to this 
it is commonly ſaid that there was great reaſon for it then, be- 
cauſe the world was to be converted toChriftianity, and therefore 
preaching was the more neceſſary work at that time ; but when 
a Nation is converted to the faith, that neceſſity ceaſeth. It is 
granted that the preaching of the Goſpel in regard of its 
— univerſal extent was more neceſſary then, which was the 
foundation of Chriſts inſtituting the Apoſtolical office 
with an unlimited Commiſſhon : but it we take preaching 
as referring to particular Congregations, there is the ſame 
neceſſity now that there was ther. People need as much 
inſtruQion as ever, and ſo much the more in that they arc 
- apt to think now the name of Chriſtians will carry them to 
heaven. It is a too common and very dangerous deceit of 
men to look upon Religion more as a profethon, then mat- 
+ ter of life, more as a Notion then an inward temper. Men 
mult be beat off from more things which they are apt to 
truſt to for Salvation now, then in thoſe times : Men could 
not think ſo much then, that diligence in publick Aﬀem- 
blies, and attendance at publick prayers was the main of 
religion. 
but ſuch as were reſolved before hand rather to let go their 


Bur this is but one of thoſe unhappy conſequences 


Few would profeſs Chriſtianity in thoſe times, 


lives 
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lives then their profeſſion 3 but the more protels it now, 
without underſtanding the terms of ſalvation by it 3 the 
greater neccſhty of preaching to inſirut men in it. Bur 

I think more need not be ſaid of this to thoſe that know it 

is another thing to be a Chriſtian then to be called ſo But 
however it is granted that in the Apoſtles times preaching 

was the great work and if ſo, how can we think one ling!e 

perſon in a great City was ſufficient, both to preach to, and 

rule the Church, and to preach abroad in order to the conver- 

ſion of more from their Gentiliſme to Chriſtianity ? Eſpeci- 

ally if the Church of every City was fo large as ſome would 

make it, viz, to compreherid all the believers under the 

civil juriſdiQion of the City, and fo both City and Countrey 

the only charge of one ſingle Biſhop. I think the vaſtaeſs of 

the work, and the impoſſibility of a right diſcharge of it by one 

tingle perſon, may be argument enough to make us interpret 

the places of Scripture which may be underſtood in that ſenſe, 

as of more then one Paſtour in every City z as when the 
Apoliles are ſaid to ordain Elders in every City, and Pauls 

calling for the Elders from Epheſus, and his writing to the 
Biſhops and Deacons of the Church of Philippi 3 this con- 
lideration, I ſay, granting that the texts may be otherwile 
underſtood, will be enough to incline men to think that in 
greater Cities there was a Society of Presbyters ating toge- 

ther for the carrying on the work of the Goſpel in convert- 
ing ſome to, and building up of others in the faith of Chriſt. 
And it ſeems not in the leatt manner probable tome that the 
care of thoſe great Churches ſhould at firſt be intrufted in 
the hands of one lingle Paſtour and Deacon, and afterwazds 
anew order of Presbyters erected under them, without * 
any order or rule laid down in Scripture for it, or any men- 
tion in Eccleſiaſtical writers of any ſuch after inſtitution. But 

inſtead of that in the molt populous Churches we have 
many remaining footlteps of ſuch a College of Presbyters 
there eſtabliſhed in Apoltolical times, Thence Ignatizes layts Fp. adTal. 
the Presbyters are ws aviidpior bes x, ws ar op & "Anorrnuy 
the Sanhedrin of the Church appointed by God ; and the Bench ral, 1 6, 
of Apoſtles ſitting togetber for ruling the affairs of the Church, & 3.þ.129+ 
And Origen calls it n/cyu © ingoy mes xmdte 1 w 217, @ Col- 
lege 
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lege in every City of Gods appointing 3 and Vitor Biſhop of 
Kome, Collegium noſtrum,and Collegium fratrum ; Pics , Paupe- 
rem Senatum Chrifii apud Koman conſtitutum. Tertullian, 
Probatos ſeniores ;, Cyprian, Cleri nojtri ſacrum veneran- 
dumque Conſeſſum; and to Cornelis Biſhop of Rome and his 
Clergy, -Florentiſſimo Clero tecum preſidenti, Jerome, Sens. 
tum noſtrum, catum Prerbyterorum, & commune conſilium 
Presbyterorum quo Eccleſie gubernabartur. Hilary, Seniores 
fine quorum conſilio nibil agebatur in Ecclefiz ;, the Author de 
7 ordinibus ad Ruſticum, calls the Pres yrers negotioriam judi. 
cer. Emtychims tells us there were twelve Presbyters at 
Alexandria to govern the Church 3 and the author of the 
Itinerary of Peter, of as many conliituted at Ce/2rea, who 
though counterfeit,muſt be allowed to ſpeak though not vers, 
yet veri ſimilia 3 though not true, yet likely things. Is'it poſh- 
ble all theſe authors ſhould thus ſpeak of their ſeveral places, 
of a College of Presbyters ating in power with the Biſhop, 
if at firſt Churches were governed only by a fingle Biſhop 
and afterwards by ſubje& Presbyters that had nothing to 
doin the rule of the Church, but were only deputed to ſome 
particular offices under him, which they were impowered 


to do only by his authority ? But the joynt rule of Biſhop - 


and Presbyters in the Churches will be more largely deduced 
afterwards. Thus we ſee a Company of Presbyters ſetled in 
great Churches; now we are not to imagine that all theſe did 
equally attend- to one part of their work, but all of them 
according to their ſeveral abilities laid out themſelves 3 ſome 
in overſeeing and guiding the Church 3 but yet ſo as upon 
occaſion to- diſcharge all paſtoral as belonging to their 
tuncion 3 others betook themſetves chiefly to the converſion 
of others to the faith, either in the Cities or the adjacent 
Countries. By which we come to a full, clear and cafie un- 
derftanding of that ſo much controverted place, 1 Tim. 5. 17. 
Ol z2au5 weeromls mprofSimigyt Mais mulns atiiowny, wage tu 
x17: TH & nbgu þ deruania, The Elders that rule well are 
counted worthy of double honour, eſpecially they that labour in 
the word and dofirine. Not as though it implycd a diſtin fort 


.of Elders from the Paſtors of Churches, but among thoſe El- 
. ders that were ordained in the great Churches, ſome attended 


molt 
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It 
) of moſt to ruling the flock already converted, others la- 
pe- boured mot in converting others to the faith by preaching 3 


though both theſe being entred into this peculiar tunQion of 


rs laying themſelves forth for the benefit of the Church, did 
his deſerve both reſpeRt and maintenance ; yet eſpecially thoſe 
wow, who imployed themſelves in converting others, in as much as - 
mY their burden was greater, their labours more abundant, their 
mes ſuffering more 3 -and their very othce coming the neareſt to 
4: the Apoltolical funRion. So Chryſoftome reſolves it upon the chryſoft. in 
hs; 1 fourth of the Epheſians, that thoſe who'were x7! uaua; & mawus 4 £76. 
at edwermuky ot, as 1heodoret expreſſeth it, the m1 y45 x Dei organ, x aan 
the the fixed officers of particular Churches were inferior to 
ho thoſe who went abroad preaching the Goſpel 3 « vv ſaith he 
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no0anuirer, An evident argument that the Apoſtle doth 


- not intend any fort of Elders diftin& from theſe ordained 
oy Presbyters of the Cities, is from that very argument which 
op the greateſt friends to Lay-Elders draw out of this Epiſtle, 
to which is from the promiſcuous acception of the words eg 
We Eng and H#HownT® in this very Epiſtle to Timothy: The 
ed argument runs thus : The Presbyters ſpoken of by Pax in his 
op - Epiſtle to Timothy, are Scripture Biſhops 3 but Lay-Elders 
ad are not Scripture Biſhops 3 therefore theſe cannot here be 
in meant. The major is their own, from 1 Tim. 3. 1. compared 
id with 4.14. Thoſe which are called Presbyters in one place, are 
= Biſhops in another; and the main force of the argument lies iu 
hs the promiſcuous uſe of Biſhop and Presbyter 3 now then if lay- 
a" Elders be not ſuch Biſhops, then they arenot Pauls Presbyters; 
ole now Pauls Biſhops muſt be Nzx1:z2: fit toteach, and therefore < 
_ no Lay-Elders. Again we may conſider where Timothy now 
nt was, viz. at Epbeſws, and therefore it ſuch Lay-Elders any- 
_ where, they ſhould be there Let us fce then whether any ſuch 


" were here.lt is earneſtly pleaded by all who are for lay-Elders, 
. that the Elders ſpoken of Ads 20, 17. were the particular 
Elders of the Church of Epheſas\, to whom Paul ſpoke, 


2 v.28, where we may - find their ofhce at large deſcribed. 
rt Take heed therefore unto your ſelves, and all the flock over 
Th which God bath made you 6Hhaximes Biſhops or overſeer. Here 


both we ſee the names Elders and Biſhops confounded again, 
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ſo that he that was an Elder was a Biſhop too 3 and the office 
of ſuch Elders deſcribed to be a' Paſtoral charge over a flock, 
which is inconſiſtent with the notion of a Lay-Elder, 
Paul ſent indefinitely for the Elders of the Church to come 
to him; it any ſuch then at Epheſus, they muſt come at this 
ſummons 3 all the Elders that came were ſuch as were Paſtors 
of Churchesz therefore there could be no Lay-Elders there, 
I infiſit not on the argument for maintenance implyed in 
double honour, which Chryſoftome explains by # 7 araynaioy 
xoc14ax a ſupply of neceſſaries to be given to them, as ap- 
pears by v. 18. which argument Blondel ſaw ſuch firength 
in, that it brought him quite off from Lay-Elders in that 
place of Timothy, And he that will remove the controverlic 
from the Scriptures, to the Primitive Church, (as we have 
no reaſon to think that if ſuch were appointed, they ſhould 
be ſo ſoon laid alide) will find it the greateſt difficulty to 
trace the foot-fieps of a Lay-Elder, through the records 
of antiquity. for the three firſt centuries eſpecially. The 
writers of the Church ſpeak of no Presbyters but ſuch as 
preached, as appears by Origen, Cyprian and Clement of 
Alexandria; Origen ſaith, Omnes Epiſcopi atque omnes Preſ- 
byteri vel Diaconi erudiunt nos, & OE adbibent cor- 
reptionem, & verbs aufterioribus increpant, We (ce all 
Biſhops, Presbyters, and Deacons were in his time preachers, 
So Cyprian, Ez credideram quidem Presbyteros & Diaconos 
qui-illie preſentes ſunt, monere vos. & inſiruere pleniſſime 
circa Evangelii legem-, fjcut ſemper ab anteceſſoxibus noſtris 
faitum eſt ; and in another Epiſtle about making Namidicys 
a Presbyter , he thus expreſleth it; ut oſcribatur Presbyte- 
rorum Carthaginenſium numero, & nobiſcum ſedeat in Clero, 
where to fit as one of the Clergy, and to be a Pregbyter, are 
allone- Again had there been any-ſuch Elders, it would have 
belonged to them to lay hands on thoſe that were reconciled 
to the Church after-Cenfures-3 .now hands were only laid on 
ab Epiſcopo & Clero, as the lame Cyprian cells us. Clemens 
Alexandrinus deſcribing the office of: a Presbyter, hath theſe 
words, «7: mewn om oyn  enxnndga, KG. $41 TN o 
dif 744 m8 \xwgis,; Where teaching is looked;on. as his propes 
work 3 And cltewhere more tully and expreſly, difcopring, 
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of the ſervice of God, and diſtinguiſhing it. according to 
the twofold ſervice of men, #:anunxi $ vapwmri, he applics 
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The former he explains afterwards, 3mus &v & muiduuer © 
mayuird & Thy Toy dr9pamuy wnmavietway, A Precbyter is 
one that i; ordained or appointed for the inſtruction of others in 
order to their amendment, implying thereby the office of a 
Presbyter to be wholly converſant about teaching others, 
to whom on that account the art of making others better 
doth properly belong. So-much may ſuffice for thoſe firſt 
times of the Church, that there were no Presbyters then 
but ſuch as' had the office, of teaching. And for the times 
afterwards of the Church, Iet it ſuffice at preſent to produce 


the teſtimony of a Council held in the beginning of the ſe- Concil. 
venth Century, who abſolutely decree againſt all Lay perſons #iſpa!.2- 


medling in Church affairs; Nona aione didicimus, quoſdam 
ex noftro Collegio contra mores Ecclefiaſticos, lajcos babere_ in re- 
bas didinis conſtitutos Oeconomos, ' Proinde door traGan- 
tes eligirtus ut unuſquiſque noſtrum ſecundum Chalcedonenſium 
Patrum' decreta', ex proprio Clero Oeconomum ſibi conſtituat. 
Indeecorumt eft enim Laicum eſſe vicarium Epiſcopi, & ſecu- 
lares in Eccleſia judicare ; in uno enim eodemgz officio non de- 
bet eſſe diſpav profeſſio., A Canon direQty level'd againſt all 
Lay Chancellowrs in Biſhops Courts, and. lych Offcials : But. 
doth with rhe ſame force take away all Lay-Elders, as im- 
plying it to be wholly againſt the rule of the Church. to have 
fecular perſons to judge in the,Church. But although I 
ſuppoſe this may be ſufficient to manifeſt the no divine right 
of Lay+Elders ; yet Ido not therefore abſolutely condemn all 
uſe of ſome perſons choſen by the people to be as their repre- 
ſentatives, for managing their intereſt in the affairs of the 
Cons For now the voice of the people (which was uſed 
in the Primitive times) is grown out of uſe ; Such a conſti- 
etution, whereby two or more of the peoples choice might be 
preſent at Church debates, might_be very uſctul, ſo they be 
looked on only as a prudential humane conſtitution, and not 
as any thing founded on Divine right. So much may ſerve 
for the firlt ground of the probability of the Apoſtles not 
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obſerving, one ſetled form of Church- Government, which 
was from the different ſtate, quantity and condition of the 
Churches by them planted. The ſecond was from the multitude 
of unfixed Officers reſiding in ſome places, who managed the 
affairs of the Church in chief during their Reſidence. Such 
were the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts and all perſons almoſt of 
note in Scripture. They were but very few, and thoſe in 
probability not the ableſt, who were left at home to take 
care of the ſpoil; the ſtrongeſt and ableſt like Commanders in 
an Army, were not ſetled in any Troop, but went up and down 
from this company to that, to order them and draw them 
forth : and while they were, they had the chick authority 
among them 3. but as Commanders of the Army, and not as 
officers of the Troop. Such were Evangeliſts who were (ent 
ſometimes into this Countrey to put the Churchs in order 
there, ſometimes into another 3 but where ever they were, 
they ated as Evangeliſts and not as fixed Officers. And ſuch 
were Timothy 4nd Titw, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition 
made againſt it, as will appear to any that will take an. impar- 
tial ſiirvey of the arguments on both ſides. Now where there 
were in ſome places Evangeliſts, in others not; and in many 
Churches it may be noother officers but theſe, igwill appear, 
that the Apoſtles did not obſerve one conſtant form, but 
were with the Evangeliſts travelling abroad to the Churches, 
and ordering things in them as they ſaw caufe. _ But asto 
this I have anticipated my ſelf already. The aft ground was 
from the different cultom obſerved in the Churches, after the 
Apoſtles times, For no other rational account can be given 
of the different opinions of Epiphaxims, | Ferome and Hilary, 
but this; that, one ſpeaks of the cuſtome of ſome Churches, 
and the otherof others. In ſorne as at Alexandria, the Prel- 
byters might chooſe their Biſhop z. in other places it might be 
as Hilary (aith, that when the firſt withdrew, another ſuc- 
ceeded him. Not by a monthly or Annual rotation of Preſi- 
dents, as ſome have {magined, but by a prelidency for life of 
one, upon whoſe death another ſucceeded in his room. For 
the former opinion hath not any evidence at all for it in Scxip- 
tureor Antiquity 3 or in the place brought to prove it. For 
according to this opinion, Timothy mult have but his courſe in 
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the rotation of Elders at Epheſus, which ſeems very incon- 
gruous to the office of Timothy, [ conclude then that in all 
probability the»Apoſtles tyed -not themſelves up to one cer- 
cain courſe, but in ſome Churches ſetled more or fewer Of- 
ficers as they ſaw cauſe, and in others governed themſelves 
during life 3 and that at their death they did not determine 
any form, is probably argued from the different cultomes of 
ſeveral Churches afterwards. 


The third Conſideration touching Apoltolical praQice, is 5, 20. 


concerning the obligatory force of it in reference to us; 
which I lay down in theſe terms, That a meer Apoſtolical pra- 
dice being ſuppoſed, is not ſufficient of it ſelf for the founding 
an nnalterable and perpetual right, for that form of Govern- 
ment in the Church, which is ſuppoſed to be founded on that 
praflice, This is a propoſition I am ſure, will not be yielded 
without proving it, and therefore I ſhall endeavour to do 
it by a fourfold argument. Firſt, becauſe many things were 
done by the Apoltles without any intention of- obliging any 
who ſucceed them afterwards todo the ſame, Asfor inltance, 
the twelve Apoſiles going abroad fo unprovided as they did 
when Chriſt ſent them forth at firſt, which would argue no 
great wiſdom or reaſon in that man, that ſhould draw that 
practice into conſequence now. Of the like nature was 
Pauls preaching d/xmyor 4ayy4oy to ſome Churches, recei- 
ving no maintenance at all from ſome Churches,as that at Co- 
rinth, Which inſtance is a manifeſt evidence of the mon- 
ſtrous weakneſs of diſcourſe in thoſe who would make that 
example of Paxl obligatory to all Miniſters of the Goſpel. 
now, And while they would by this argument take away 
their Lands and tythes, inſtead of them, they givethem Plaw- 
ftra convitiorum, whole loads of the moſt reproachful ſpeeches 
that ever were given to any but Chriſt and his Apoſtles. For 
my part, I think the Miniſters of the Goſpel would want 
one of the badges of Honour belonging to their office, 
were they not thus reproachfully uſed It is part of the State 
which belongs to the true Miniſters of the: Goſpel to be fol- 
lowed by ſuch blackmouthed Lacqueys,- who by their viru- 
lent ſpeeches are fo far their friends as to keep them from 
that curſe which our Saviour pronounceth,. Wo be wnto you 
Xx 3 when 
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when all men ſpeak well of you. But let us ſee how much 
wooll there is after all this cry 3 too little to cloath the backs 
of Miniſters, if ſuch perſons might be their Tythe-men ;, but 
it is well they are fo little befriended, yea ſo much oppoſed 
by the great Apoſtle, in that ſingular praQice of his. For 
doth he ſay it was unlawful for him to receive a maintenance 
from the Churches he preached to? Nay doth henot (et himſelf 
to prove not only the lawfulneſs of Miniſters taking it, but 
the duty of the peoples giving it, 1 Cor, 9. from the ſeventh to 
the fifteenth verſe, giving many pregnant arguments to that 
purpoſe ? Doth he not ſay that all the Apoltles beſides him 
and Parnabs, did forbear working, and conſequently had 
all their neceſſities {upplyed by the Churches? Nay doth 
not Paul himſelf ſay that be robbed other Churches, 2akiny 
wages of them to do ſervice tothem ? What Paul turned hire- 
ling, and in the plaineft terms take wages of Churches? 
Yetſoit is, and his forbearing it at Corinth, was apt to be in- 
terpreted as an argument that he did not love them, 2 Cor. 
I1.11, So far were they from looking upen Paxt as a hire- 
ling in doing it. Paxl is ſtrong and earneſt in afferting 
his right : he might have done it at Corinth as well as elſe- 
where: but from ſome prudent confiderations of his own 
mentioned 2 Cor. 1 1. 12. he forbore the exerciſe of his right 
among them, although at the ſame time he received main- 
tenance fromother places. As for any divine right of a par- 
ticular way of maintenance, I am of the ſame opinion as to 
that which I am in reference to particular forms of Church 
government : and thoſe that are of another opinion}, 1 
would not wiſh them ſo much injury, as to want their main- 
tenance till-they prove it. But then I fay, theſe things are 
clear in themifelves, and I think ſufficient grounds for-con- 
ſcience as to the duty of paying on the one fide,: and the 
lawtulneſs of receiving it on the other. Firſt that a mainte- 
nance in general be given to Goſpel Miniſters, is of Divine 
right : elſethe labourer was not worthy of hi; hire ; nor could 
that be true which Paxl ſaith,that our Lord hath ordained, that 
they which preach the Goſpel' ſhauld' live of the Goſpel. Se- 
condly, A maintenance in general being duc, Lawful Autho- 
rity may determine the particular way of raifing it; the 
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equity of which way may be beſt derived from what was the 
moſt ancient practice of the world in dedicating things to 
God,and was approved by God himſelf among his own peo- 
ple, the Jews: So that the way of maintenance by TytBes is - 
the molt juſt and equitable way. Thirdly, It being in the 
Magiſtrates power to determine the way of maintenance, 
what is ſo determined, doth bind the conlciences of all ſub- 
je to that power, to an obedience to it tor conſcience ſake : 
In as much as all men are bound thus to obey the Magi- 
ſirate in all things eſtabliſhed by him as Laws; and the ve- 
ry ſame reaſons any can plead for diſobedience as to this, 
may equally ſerve for diſobedience to any other Laws made - 
by the ſupreme Magiſtrate, This I ſuppoſeis the cleareſt re- 
ſolution of that other more vexed then intricate controver- 
fie about the right of Tythesz which I have here ſpoken of 
by occaſion of the mention of the Apoliles praQice; and be- 
cauſe it is reſolved upon the ſame principles with the ſubject 
I am upon. Meer Apoſiolical practice we fee doth not bind, 
becauſe the Apoſtles did many things without intention of 
binding others. Secondly, the Apoftles did many things up- 
on particular occaſions, emergencies and circumitances, which 
_ ſo done, cannot bind by virtue of their doing them, 
any turther then a parity of reaſon doth conclude the fame 
things to be done in the fame circumſtances. Thus Pauls Celi- 
bate is far from binding the Church, it being no univerſal 
practice of the Apoliles by a Law, but only a thing taken up , <q. 
by him upon ſome particular grounds, not of perpetual 
univerſal concernment, So community of goods was uſed 
at furft by the Church of Jeruſalem as moſt ſuitable to the 
preſent ſtate of that Church ; but as far as we can find, did 
neither perpetually hold in that Church, nor univerſally ob- 
tain among other Churches3 as is moſt clear in the Church 
at Corimth by their Law-ſuits, by the different offerings of 1 Cor- 6+ 1+ 
the rich and poor at the Lords Supper, and by their perſonal '** *!2 *- 
contributions. So the Apoſttes preaching from houſe to : 
houſe, was for want of conveniency then of more publick 
places. as free only for” Chriſtians z although that pra» 
ctice: binds now as far as the reaſon doth 3 viz. in its ten- 
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dency to the promoting the work of Salvation of mens 
fouls. Laying on hands tor conferring the gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt can never certainly bind where the reaſon of jt 
is ceaſed, but may {till continue as a rite of ſolemn prayer, 
and not by virtue of that practice. Obſerving the Apotoli. 
cal decrees of abſtaining from blood, and things firangled and 
offered to Idols, did hold as long as the ground of making 
themdid, which was condeſcention to the Jews, although it 
muſt b2 withall acknowledged that the Primitive Chrittians 
of the ſecond and third Centuries did generally obſerve them; 
and the Greek Church to this day 3 and ſome men of note 
and learning have pleaded tor . the necefſary obſervation of 
them fiill, as Chriſt. Beoman, Strpb. Curcellew in a Diatriba 
lately publiſhed to this purpoſez to which Grotis is like- 
wile very inclineable, Their arguments are toolarge here 
to examine, [although I ſee not how poſhbly that place of 
Paul can be avoided. Whatever is ſet in the ſhambles eat, 
making no ſcruple for conſcience ſake. 

I conclude this with what I laid down at the entrance of 
this Treatiſe, that where any ator Law is founded upon a 
particular reaſon or occaſton as the ground of it, it doth 
no further oblige then the reaſon or occation of it doth con- 
Theretore betore an acknowledged Apoltolical pra- 
Rice be looked on as obligatory, it muſt be made appear 
that what they did, was not according as they ſaw reaſon 
and cauſe for the doing it, depending upon the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, and perſons, but that they did 
from ſome unalterable Law of Chriſt, or from ſome ſuch 
indiſpenſable reaſons, as will equally hold in all ctimes,places, 
and perſons. And fo the obligation is taken off from Apoſto- 
lical practice, and laid upon that Law and reaſon which was 
the ground of it. Thirdly, Othces that were of Apoſtolical 
appointment,arc grown wholly out of uſe in the Church, with- 
out mens looking upon themſclves as bound now to obſerve 
them, As the Widows of the Churches, afterwards from 
their office called Deaconeſſes of the Church, of which num- 
ber Phebe was one, whom Paul calls the Deaconeſs of the 


Church at Cenchrea: fo both Origen and Chryſoftome under- 
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ſtand it. Ofthem and their continuance in the Church for Plin. ep. {. 
ſome Centuries of years, much is {poken by ſeveral Writers, ett x 
and reſolved by ſeveral Councils 3 and yet we ſce thele are laid , ;,. 5: 
alide by the pretenders to hold clole to Apoltolical pra-tice : Sozom. 1 4. 
ifchat binds,certainly it doth in its plain inſtitutions it it doth 44?; 24: 

not bind in them, how can it in that which is only gathered —_ _ 
but by uncertain conjeQures to have been ever their practice? 4, Epiſ.Cone. 
So that in the iſſue thoſe who plead ſo much for the obliga- Chatc.cap.14- 
tory nature of Apoſtolical pratice,do not think it obligatory z ©"< \ 9rmat. 
tor if they did, how comes this office of Widows and Dea- Exiob. tres EE” 
coneſſes to be neglected ? If it be anſwered that theſe are not y. 7,Rteg. 4 
uſeful now; then we mult ſay, that we look upon Apolio- Net. in Can, 
lical pratice to be binding no further then we judge it uſe- Va1verſ. 

ful, or the reafon of it holds; which is as much as to ſay fn 

its ſelf it binds not. Fourthly, Rices and cuſtomes Apolto- VoTum is 
lical are altered 3 therefore men do not think that Apoltoli- Plin. ep. 59. 
cal practice doth bind. For if it did, there could be no alte- - — 
ration of things agreeable thereunto. Now let any one con- oi ahyg 
fider but theſe few particulars,and judge how far the pleaders ,, 1,6, 

for a divine right of Apoſtolical practice do look upon 
themſelves as bound now to obſerve them: as Dipping in 
baptiſm, the uſe of Love-teaſts, Community of goods, the 
Holy kiſs, by * Tertwllian called fignaculum orationis : yet none * pe 7 ra. 
look upon themſelves as bound to obſerve them now, and 

yet all acknowledge them to have been the practice of the 

Apotiles : and therefore certainly though when it may (crve 

for their purpoſe, men will make Apoſtolical practice to 

found a divine right : yet when they are gone off trom the 

matter in hand, they change their opinion with the matcer, 

and can then think themſelves free as to the obſervation of 

things by themſelves acknowledged to be Apoltolical. Thus. 

weare at laſt come to the end of this chapter, which we have 

been the longer upon, becauſe the main hinge of chis contro- 

verlie did lye in the praQtice of the Apoliles, which I ſuppoſe 

now fo far Cleared as not to hinder our progre(s towards what 

remains 3 which we hope will admit of a quicker diſpatch. We 

come therefore from the Apoliles to the Primitive Church, to 

ſee whether by the practice of that we can find any thing 

whereby they looked on themſelves as obliged by an unalter- 

able Law to obſerve any one particular form of Church Go- 
Vernment. Ty CHAP. 
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The Churches Polity im the ages after the Apoſtles conſidered : 
Evidences thence that no certain unalterable form of Church. 
Government was delivered to them, 1. Becauſe Church 
power did inlarge as the Churches did, Whether any Metro. 
politan Churches eſtabliſhed by the 4poſtles, Seven Chur- 
ches of Alia, whether Metropolitical ; Philippi no Metropo- 
ls either in civil or Eccleſiaſtical ſenſe. Several degrees 6 
inlargement of Churches, Churches firſt the Chriſtians in 
whole Cities proved by ſeveral arguments ;the Eulogie ax evi- 
dence of it, Churches extended into the neighbour territo- 
ries by the preaching there of City Presbyters ; thence comes 
the ſubordination between them, Churches by degrees in- 
larged to Dioceſſes ; from thence to Provinces, The original 
of Metropolitans and Patriarches, 2. No tertain form uſed 
in all Churches, - Some Churches without Biſhops, Seots, 
Goths, Some with but one Biſhop in their -whole Countrey, 
Seythian , Fthiopian Churches how governed. Many 
Cities without Biſhop!, Dioceſſes much altered, Biſhops diſ- 
continued in ſeveral Churches for many years, 23. Conform- 
ing Kctlefiaftical Government to the Civil, in the extent of 
Dioceſſes, The ſuburbicarian Churches what, Biſhops anſwer- 
able to the civil Governours, © Churches power riſe from the 
greatneſs of Cities, 4.V alidity of ordination by Presbyters in 
places where Biſhops were. The caſe of Iſchyras diſcuſſed ; in- 
ftances given of ordination by Precbyters not pronounced nul. 
5. The Churches prudence in managing its affairs, by the 
ſeveral Canons, Provincial Synods, Codex Canonum. 


He's largely confidered the actions of Chriſt, and 
K& the praciice of the Apoliles, fo far as they are concei- 
ved to have reference to the determining the certain torm of: 
Government in the Church ; our next Stage is, according to 
our propounded method, to examine what light the practice 
of the Church in the Ages ſucceeding the Apoſtles will caſt 
upon the controverfie we are upon. For although accord- 
ing to the principlcs eltablithed - and laid down by us, there 
can 
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can be nothing ſetld as an univerſal Law for the Church but 
what we find in Scriptures 3 yet becauſe the general praQice 
of the Church is conceived to be of ſo great ule for under- 
ſtanding what the Apoſiles intentions as well as attions 
where, we ſhall chearfully paſs over this Rubicon, becauſe not 
with an intent to increaſe diviſions, but to tind out fome 
further evidence of a way to compoſe them, Our Inquiry 
then is whether the primitive Church did conceive its (elt ob- 
liged to obſerve unalterably one individual torm of Govera- 
ment, as delivered down to them either by a Law of Chritt, 
or an univerſal conſtitution of the Apoſtles 3 or eltc did only 
ſettle and order things for Church Government azcording 
as it judged them tend moſt to the peace and ſettlement of 
the Church, without any antecedent obligation, as neceſſa- 
rily bindiny to obſerve only one courſe, This latter I ſhall 
endeavour to make out to have been the only rule and Law 
which the Primitive Church obſerved as to Church-Govern- 
ment. viz, the tendency of its conſtitutions to the peace and 
unity of the Church 3 and not any binding Law or practice 
of Chriſt or his Apoſtles. For the demonſtrating of which 
I have made choice of ſuch arguments as molt immediately 
tend to the proving of it. For if the power of the Church 
and its officers did increaſe meerly from the inlargement of the 
bounds of Churches ;, if no one certain form were obſerved in 
all Churches ; but great varieties as to officers and Dioceſſes ;if the 
courſe uſed in ſentling the power of the chief officers of the Church 
wa from agreement with the civil government , if notwith- 
Rlanding the ſuperiority of Biſhops, the ordination of Prerby- 
ters was owned as valid; if in all other things concerning the 
Churches Polity, the Churches prudence was looked on as a 
ſufficient ground to eſtabliſh things, then we may with reaſon 
conclude that nothing can be inferred from the pratice of 
the Primitive Church, Demonſirative of any one fixed 
form of Church Government delivered from the Apoſtles 
to them.. Having thus by a light -vaypavis drawn out 
the ſeveral lines of the pourtraifture of the Polity of the 
ancient Church, we now proceed to fill them up, though not 
with that life which it deſerves, yet ſo far as the model of this 
diſcourſe will permit. Our firſt argument then is from the 
Yy 2 riſe 


_—  — 
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riſe of the extent of the power of Church Governours, which mee 
I affert not to have been from any order of the Apoſiles, at 2 
but from the gradual increaſe of the Churches committed as T 
to their charge. This will be beſt done by the obſcrvation cict) 

of the growth of Churches, and how proportionably the but 
power of the Goveznours did increale with it. As to a C 
that, there arc four obſervable ſteps or periods as ſo ma- Cou 
ny ages of growth in the Primitive Churches. © Firft, when mee! 
Churches and Cities were of thc (ame extent. Secondly when dwe 
Churches took in the adjoyning territories with the villages ny 1 

belonging to the Cities. Thirdly,when ſeveral Cities with their I 4+ 
villages did aſſociate tor Church- Government in the ſame pro- plac 
vince. Fourthly, When ſeveral provinces did aſſociate for Go- Elde 
vernment in the Koman Empire. Of theſe in their order, whit 
The fir(t period of Church- Government obſervable in the of C 
P+_2- primitive Church, was when Churches were the ſame with Chri- orda 
ftians in whole Cities. For the clcaring of this, I ſhall firſt went 
ſhew that the primitive conltitution of Churches was in a bliſh 
ſociety of Chriltians in the ſame City, Secondly, I ſhall ans c 
contider the form and manner of Government then obſer- Ls 
ved among them. Thirdly, confider what relation the fe- It by 
veral Churches in Cities had to one another... Firſt, That the 1 
the Primitive Churches were Chriſtians of whole Cities. It of th 
- is but a late and novel acception of the word Church, wherc- obſe1 
by it is taken tor (tated fixed congregations for publick wor- T3 mh 
ſhip3 and doubtleſs the original of it is only from the diftin- 73 m 
ion of Churches in greater Cities into their ſeveral yaw heed 

or publick places for meeting, whence the Scotch Kirk,and our you 
Engliſh Church; ſo that from calling the place Church they thing 
proceed to call the perſons there-meecting, by that names. and Chri 
thence ſome think the name of Church ſo appropriated-to flock 
ſuch a ſociety of Chriſtians as may meet at ſuch a place, ches. 

that they make it a matter of religion not, to call thoſe that 
places Churches, from whence originally the very name, as we of tl 
uſe it, was derived. But this may be pardoned among Tus 
J othex the religious weakneſſes of well meaning but lets there 
| knowing, people. A Church in its primary ſenſe as it an- of o1 
| (wers to the Greek 244210, applyed to Chriſtians, 1s a prin 
h Socicty» of Chriſtians living together in one City 3 whether greg 


meeting 
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meeting together in many Congregations or one, is ngf 
at all material 3 becauſe they were not called a Church 
as meeting together in one place, but as they were a ſo- 
cicty of Chriſtians inhabiting together in ſuch a City : not 
but that I think- a ſociety of Chriſtians might be called 
a Church, where ever they were, whether in a City or 
Countrey , but becauſe the firſt and chiet mention, we 
meet with in Scripture of Churches, is of ſuch: as did 
dwell together in the ſame Cities 3 as is evident from ma- 
ny pregnant places of Scripture to this purpole. As Ads 
14- 23. compared with Titw 1. 5. w7' uanne in one 
place, is the ſame with x#m may in the other, Ordaining 
Elders in every Church, and ordaining Elders in every City ; 
which implies that by Churches then were meant the body 
of Chriſtians reſiding in the Cities : over which the Apoltles 
ordained Elders to rule them. So Ars 16. 4,5. As they 
went through the Cities, &c. and ſo were the Churches eſt a- 
bliſhed in the faith. The Churches here were the Chriſti- 
ans of thoſe Cities which they went through. $0 Ad. 20, 
1.7. He ſent to Ephclus and called the Elders of the Church. 
It by the Elders we mean as all thoſe do we now deal with, 
the Elders of Epheſus, then it is here evident that the Elders 
of the Church and of the City are all one 3 but what is more 
obſervable, - verſ. 28. he calls the Church of that City, 
To meluwnay * Des 02 67% oP $a Tas x Tayn To Tolpvig Ny @ Vuss 
7) mwns tm emminmes, Tuwiruy F ounnucier ty 045, Take 
heed to your ſelves, and to the flock, over which God hath made 
you overſeers, to feed the Cbarch of God, Where ſeveral 
things are obſervable to our purpoſe; tirft, that the body of 
Chritiians in Epheſw is called 74-Toiunoy and 1 Zuraucia, the 
flock and the Church, and not the ſeveral flocks and Chur- 
ches, over which God hath made you Biſhops.” Secondly, 
that all theſe ſpoken to were ſuch as had a paſtoral charge 
of this one flock 3 Paxl calls them &9oxiwee, and chargeth 
Totucivery, to do the work of a Paſtor towards it. + So that cither 
there muſt be 'ſeveral Paſtors taking: the paltoral charge 
of one congregation which is not very ſuitable with the 
principles of thoſe I now diſpute againſt 3 or c}{e many con- 
gregations in one City are all called but one Church, and, 
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one flock, which is the thing I plead tor. And therefore it 
is an obſervation of good uſe to the purpoſe in hand, that the 
New Teſtament ſpeaking of the Churches in a Province, 
alwaies ſpcaks of them-in the Plural number as the Chyr. 
ches of Fudea, 1 Gal. 22. I Thel. 2. 14. The Churches of 
Samaria and Gallilee. AG. 9. 31. The Churches of Syria and 
Cilicia. AR. 15. 41; The Churches of Galatia, 1 Cor. 16, 1, 
Gal. 1: 1124 The Churches of Alia, Rom. 16. 16. Rev, 1, 11. 
But when it ſpeaks of any particular City, then it is alwaies 
uſed in the Singular number as the Church at Jeruſalem. 
AR.S. 1. --I5. 4, 22, The Church at Antioch, AQ. 
II. 26.- =13. 1. The Church at Corinth, 1 Cer. 1. 2. 
2 Cor. 1.t. and ſo of all the ſever Churches of Alia, the Charch 
of Epheſus, Smyrna, &c. So that we - cannot find in Scrip- 
ture the leatt footltep of any difference between a Church 
and the Chriſtians of ſuch a City 3 whereas had the notion 
of a Church been reſtrained to a particular-congregation, 
doubtleſs we ſhould have found ſome difference as to the 
Scriptures ſpeaking of the ſeveral places. For it is ſcarce 
imaginable that in all thoſe Cities ſpoken of, as for example 
Epheſus, where Paxl was for above two years together, that 
there ſhould be no more converts then would make one Con- 
gregation. Accordingly in the times immediately after the 
Apoſtles, the ſame language and cuſtome continued ſtill. So 
Clement inſcribes his Epiſtle 5 ix«and/a m4 bes mporcron Papny 


Part IT, 


Th WxKAnTia Ty 08% ruporcio Kigrroy, The Church of God which 


is at Rome, to the ( burch of God which is at Corinth. So 
by that it is plain that all the beliepers at that time in Rome, 
made up but one Church, as likewiſe did they at Corinth. 
So Polycarp in the Epiſtle wriften by him from the Church at 
Smyrna to the Church at Philomiliuam, 'H cxxancia m4 245 
y mporxuon Sp gras TH magorr don ty $1x04ung* and fo in his Epilile 
to the Philippians, Tleavzzgn©- 2 © oy any Tyrol reget, TH 
uxnncia maporniioy $:>.immis, Polycarp and the Elders with 
him to the Church which at Philippi, Origen compares the 
Church of God at Athens, Corinth, Alexandria, and other 
places with the -people of thoſe ſeveral Cities 3 and fo the 
Churches Senate with the peoples, and the Churches 490» 


Oc. ( that is his word ) chief raler, with the Major of thoſe 
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Cities 3 implying thereby that as there was one civil fociety in 

ſach places to make a City,ſo there was a ſociety of Chrittians 
incorgorated together to make a Church. So that a Church 

ſctled with a full power belonging to it,and cxerciling all acts 

of Church-diſcipline within its ſelf, was anciently theſame 

with the ſociety of Chriſtians in a City. Not but that the 

name Church is attributed ſometimes to families, in which 

ſenſe Tertullian' ſpeaks, ubi duo aut tres ſunt, ibi Eccleſia oft, ., , |, 
licet Laici: And may on the ſame account be attributed to giz. = 

a ſmall place, ſuch as many imagine the Church of Cenchrea * 

to be, it being a Port to Corinth on the Sinus Saronicw ; but * 
Stephanus Byzantinus calls it mas & #Hvtvor KogirOn, Smidas _—_— 
faith no more of it then that it is #y0;a 77%, Straho and Pam ' 
ſanias only ſpeak of the lituation of it, as one of the ports «,,, 

of Corinth, lying, in the way from Tegea to Argos 3 nor is Geogr. I. 8, 
any more ſaid of it by Pliny, then"that it anſwers to Lechewm Pauſ. Co- 
the port on the other fide upon the Sinus Corinthiacns, Ubbo 1th. p.44) 
Emmines in his deſcription of old Greece calls both of them þ,;, mig.” 
oppidula duo cum duobus preclaris portubus in ora utriwſq; 1, c.,. 
maris, but withal adds that they were dao urbis emporia, 

the two Marts of Corinth; therefore in probability, becauſe Emmimxs de 
of the great Merchandiſe of that City, they were much fre- rc. Ver. 
quented, Cenchrea was about twelve furlongs diſtance from b, 2. 
Corinth ; Where Pareus conjeRtures the place of the meeting parews in 
of the Church of. Corinth was, becauſe of the troubles they. Rom. 16. tu. 
met with in the City, and therefore they retired thither for 

greater conveniency and privacy : which conjecture will ap- 

pear not to be altogether improbable, when we conlider the 

furious oppoſition made by the Fews againſt the Chriſtians at 

Corimb, Atis 18.12, and withal how uſual it was both tor 

Jews andChrittians to have their place of meeting at a diſtance 

trom the City. As Ads 16.13. They went out from Philippi 

to the rivers fide, where there was a Proſeuchs, or a place of V. Heinſ 
prayer, wbere the Fews of Philippi accuſtomed to meet, Accor- Exercit. ſacts. 
ding to thi$ interpretation the Church at Cenchres is nothing & Jo Cafe Be 
elſe but the Church of Corimth-ithere afſembling : as the 
Reformed Church at Paris hath their meeting place at Che- 

renton, which might be. called the Chuyzch of Charenton 

trom their publick Afemblies there, but the Church of 


Paris, 
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Paris from the Refidence of the chief officers and people 
in that City. So the Church of Corinth might be called the 
Church at Cenchrea upon the ſame account,there being noevi- 
dence at all of any ſetled Government there at Cenchreg 
diſtin& from that at Corinth, So that this place which is 
the only one brought againtt that polition I have laid down, 
hath no force at all againſt it, I conclude then tHat Churches 
and Cities were originally of equal extent, and that the for- 
mal conſtitution of a Church lies not in their capacity of a(- 
ſembling in one place, but aCting as a ſociety of Chriſtians 
* imbodyed together in one City, having Othcers and Rulcrs 
among themſelves, equally reſpeCting the whole number of 
believers : Which leads to the ſecond thing, the way and man- 
ner then uſed fyr the modelling the government of theſe Churche;; 
Which may be confidercd in a doubte period of time, either 
before ſeveral Congregations in Churches were ſetled, or af- 
ter thoſe we now call Pariſhes, were divided. Firlt, before di- 
ſtin& congregations were ſettled z and thisas far as I can find, 
was not only during the Apoliles times, but for a competent 
timeafter, generally during the perſecution of Churches. For 
we mult diſtinguiſh between ſuch a number of believers as 
could not conveniently aſſemble in one place, and the di- 
fiributing of believers into their ſeveral diſtinct Congregati- 
ons. I cannot ſee any reaſon but to think"that in the great 
Churches of Jeruſalem, Antioch, Epbeſas and the like, there 
were more believers then could well meet together, conſis 
dering the (tate of thoſe times 3 but that they were then di- 
ſiributed into their ſeveral Sur or Centuries (as the Athenians, 
and Romans divided their people) i.e, into ſeveral worſhipping 
Congregatlons with peculiar officers, I ſee no reaſon at all for 


it, They had no ſuch conveniencics then of ſetling ſeveral con-. 


gregations under their particular Paſtors : but all the Chriſti- 
ans in a City looked upon themſelves as one body, and met to- 
gether as occaſion ſerved them, where either the chiet of the 
Governours of the Church, the wewrws in Juſtin Martyrs 
language, did perform the!ſolemn part of divine worthip, or 
ſome other of the Elders that were preſent with them, Is it 
- not tirange for men: to dream of fet times, and C anonical 


hours, and publick places of Aſſemblies at that time, when 
their 


ticulaz 
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* their chief times of meeting were in the night, or very carly 
in the morning , which Pliny calls conventus antelucanos, Ep.gs.1.10. 
whence they were called takes & lucifugax natioz and Terta\, de 
were fain t6 make ue of wax-lights : (which from that ©97-#hinis, 
cuſtom the Papiſts continue ſtill in their Tapers always burn- -_ nny 
ing upan the Altar, from what reaſon I know not, unlels to y, Yollium 
ſhew the darknels of error and ſuperſtition which that Church in Phe. ep. 
lies under till) and the places of the Chriſtians meetings P- 45: 
were generally either ſome private rooms, or {ome grotts 
or Crypte, vaults under ground where they might be leatt /. Gerſom. 
diſcerned or taken notice ofz or in the Cemeteris, the _ de 4 
Martyrum memorie, as they called thera, where their com- manga 
mon aſſemblies were. Thence Pontius Pawlins, (peaking of the V, Zuſtel. 
Edi of Valerian againſt the Chriſtians, Juſſum eſt ut nulla Not. in Cod, 
conciliabuls faciant, neque cameteria ingrediantur. Indeed ©4* Eccle/. 
42$* np 200. 
when they had any publick liberty granted them, they were ,, andy 
{o mindful of their dutics of publick profeſſion of the faith, Ap. /. 3. 
as to makeulſe of publick places for the worſhip of God, as de Baſil. 
appears by Lampridins in the life of Alexander Severus. Quum TE: 
Chriftiani quendam locum qui publicus fuerat occupaſſent, con- 4 ——_ 
ira  popinarii dicerent, ſibi eum deberi, reſcripfit melius eſſe cl. Salmaſ. 
ut quomodocungque illic Deus colatur, quam popinariis dedatur, 
But in times of perſecution it is moſt improbable that these 
ſhould be any fixed Congregations and places, when the 
Chriſtians were ſo much hunted after, and inquired for, as - 
appears by the former Epiſtle of Pliny and the known Reſcript 
of Trajan upon it, ſo much exagitated by Tertwllian, They pg... 
did mect often it is certain, ad confecerandum diſciplinam, 
at which meetings Tertullian tells us, Preſident probati quique 
ſeniores, which: he elſewhere explains by Conſeſſns ordins, 
the bench of officers in the Church, which did in common con- 
ſult for, the good of the Church, without any Cantonizing 
the Chriſtians into ſeveral diſtinct and hxed Congregations. 
But after that believers were much increaſed, and any peace 
or liberty obtained, they then began to contrive the diſtri- 


. bution of the work among the ſeveral Officers of the 


Church, and to ſettle the ſeveral bounds over which every 
Presbyter was to take his charge, but yet to, as that every 
Presbyter retained a double aſpeR of his office, the one par- 


ticular to his charge, the other general reſpeRingthe Church - 
Zz in 
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in common. For iris but a weak conceit to imagine that after 
the ſerling of Congregations, every one had a diltin Presby- 
rerie to rule it, which we find not any obſcure footſteps of in 
any of the ancient Churches; but there was ſtill one Ececle- 


- ſiaſtical Senate which ruled all the ſeveral Congregations of 
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thoſe Cities in common, of which the ſeveral Presbyters of the 
Congregations were members, and in which the Biſhop ated 
as the Preſident of the Senate, for the better governing the 
affairs of the Church. And thus we find Cornelis at Rome fit- 
ting there cam florentiſſimo Clero: thus Cyprian at Carthage, 
one who pleads as much as any for obedience to Biſhops, and 
yet none more evident for the preſence and joint concurrence 
and aſſitance of the Clergy atall Church debates 3 whoſe re. 
ſolution from his tr(t entrance into his Biſhoprick was to do 
all things communi concilio Clericorum, with the Common- 


Council of the Clergy 3 and ſays they were cum Epiſcopo ſa- * 


cerdotali bonore conjuntti. Viflor at Rome decreed Eaſter to 
be kept on the Lords day, collatione falia cum Prerbyteris & 
Diaconibus (according to the Latin in that age) as Dama- 
ſus the ſuppoſed Author of thelives of the Popes tells us. In 
the proccedings againſt Novatas at Rome, we have a clear teſti- 
mony of the concurrence of Presbyters : where a great Sy- 
nod was called, as Ewſebins expreſſeth it, of fixty Biſhops, but 
more Presbyters and Deacons: and what is more full to our 
purpoſe, not only the ſeveral Presbyters of the City, but the 
Country Paftours ( % x7! par miytror Paoxlnvires) did 
likewiſe give their advice about that buſineſs. At this time 
Cornelins tells us there were forty fix Presbyters in that 
one City of Rome, who concurred with him in condemning 
Novates, So at Antioch in the caſe of Panlns Samoſatenus 
we find a Synod gathered, confifting of: Biſhops, Prevbyters and 
Deacons, and in their name the Synodal Epiſtles penned and 
direQcd by the fame in all the Catholick\ Church, At the 
Council of Eliberis in Spain, were'preſent but nineteen Bi- 
ſhops and twenty fix Presbyters. The caſe between Sylvanus 
Biſhop of Cirta in Africk, and Nundinarins the Deacon, was 
referred by Purpurins to the Clergy ro decide it. For the 
preſence of; Presbyters at Synods, inftances are- brought #>s 


% wadep by Blondell ig his Apology. And that they _ 
re 
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red in governing the Church, and not only by their eoxnſe! 

but authority, appears from the general ſenſe of the Church - 

of God, even when Epiſcopacy was at the higheſt : Nazian- 

zen {peaking of the office of Presbyters, &71 x«]vexi av 225 aigar 

&7% 114wriay, he knew not whether to call it, Miniftry or $#- Oratp.3, 
perintendency, and thoſe who are made Presbyters, ## 73 


' dear avabdiyen im Th a ga , from being ruled, they aſcend 


to be rulers themſelves. And their power by him is in (e- 
veral places called Yuzd, rnrwie, wgratie, mrxdele * they P 34.37,41- 
are called by him, mr, inpoir, mpeecirhr, Trogir, dey ov[e5. £29: 42+ 
( bryſoſtome gives this as the reaſon of Pauls pafſing over from _ » — 
Biſhops to Deacons without naming Presbyters, in « nox# od 
winy* 5 3 t; avlol didzorgaiar cov dradiiiryuira, of mew aciay 
Tis &rantias. Becauſe there is no great matter of difference be» .. 
tween a Biſhop and Pre;byters, for theſe likewiſe have be in- 
ſtruftion and charge of tht Church committed to them; which 
words Theopbylati,Chryſoftomes Eccho, repeats after him, which 
the Council of Aquen thus expreſſeth, Prezbyterorum vero conc. Aguiſ. 
qui preſunt Eccleſie C brifti minifterium eſſe videtuy, ut in cap.s. 
dovirina preſint populis & in officio predicandi, nec in aliquo 
deſides inventi appareant, Clemens Alexandrinus before all 
theſe, ſpeaking of himlelf and his fellow Presbyters, Now redag.l.t, 
iu 6s Thy Cuxanmay Tronyuarcr, We are Paſtors, and Rulers cap.o. 
of the Churcher. And that proper aQts of diſcipline were 
performed by them, appears both by the Epidiles of the 
Roman Clergy about their preſerving difcipline to Cyprian, 
and likewiſe by the a& of that Clergy in excluding Mar- xy;z þur, 
cion from communion with them. $0 the Presbyters of the 42. 
Church of Fpheſns excommunicated Noetxs ; for after they © 
had cited him before them, and found him obſtinate in his 
herefie, ifiwomy du]2y f cunanciay apa Ris ve” awry Wyue ws If beref. 
waevugrers,, they put both him and his Diſciples out $57.c.1- 
of the- Church together. Thus we ſee what the man- 
ner of Government in the Cluxch was now : The Bi- 
ſhop ſitting as the R'W) in the Sanbedrin, and the Pre(- 
byters ws eviedeeurer mu omeximwy , as Tgnatins exprel- 
ſeth it, ating as the Common coupcil of the Chuxch to the 
Biſhops the Biſhop being as the 44% cov Gi eakAndias, ag- 
ſwering to the dg;ov + minmws and the Presbytery as the 

ZT 2 PBudh 
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[TTET PTTL anſwering, to the Bo2xn wil vwgclw may, 
C.Celſum.1.3, 35 Origen compares them. W hereby he fully deſcribes the 
form of Government in his time in the Church, which was 


- by an Eccleſiaſtical Senate, and a Preſident in it, ruling the 


Secicty of Chriitians in every city. So that the Presbytery 
of a great City joyning together for government, were ne- 


ver accounted a Frovincial Aſſembly, but only the Senate ' 


for government of the Church in the whole City. The erc- 
Qing Presbyterics for every particular congregation in a Ci- 
= ty, is a ſirangerto the ancient conltitution of Churches, and 
hath given the greateſt riſe to the independency of- particu- 
lar congregations. For it every” particular congregation 
be furniſhed with a government within its ſelf, then men are 
apt preſently to think that there is no neceſſity of ſubor- 


dination of it to any higher Church-power. Whereas if 


that primitive conſtitution of Churches be held, that they 


_ = are ſocieties of Chrittians under an Eccleſiaſtical Senate in a 


City, then it is evident that the congregations mult track/e 
under the great body, as receiving their government by, and 


their officers from that Senate of the Church, which ſuper- . 


intends, and orders the affairs of that whole body of Chri- 
ſtians reliding in ſuch a place. And this crumbling of Church 
« powcr into every congregation is a thing abſolutely diſowned 
by thegreateſt, and. molt learned Patrons of Presbyterie be- 
yond the Seas :. as may be (ſeen both in Calvin, Beza, Sal. 
maſius, Blondel, Gerſome, Bucer and others. It is rauch diſpu» 


= ted when the firſt divifion of Parochial congregations in 


Cities began 3 Platina attributes it to Evariſts, and fo 
doth Damaſus, Hic titulos in urbe Roma divifit Prerbytery, 
He divided the ſeveral Pariſh Charches to the Prerbyters, 
theſe were called then t#wli ; Baronixs gives a. double rea- 
112-" 445:6- (on of the. name; either from goods belonging to the 
Princes Exchequer, which have ſome ſign imprinted upon 
them that it may be known Whoſe they are 3 fo ſaith he, the 
fign of the Croſs was put. upon the Churches to make it 
known that they-were devoted to Gods ſervice z or elſe they 
are called Titwli, becauſe the ſeveral Presbyters did reccive 
their tithes from them ;. but by.the Leave of the' great Cardi- 
#el;, another reaſon may be: giyen of the name more. proper 
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then either of theſe. It hath been obſerved by learned men, 
that the genera] meetings of the Chriſtians were in the Came 
terie or- dormitories of Chriſtians 3 (o they called the Sepul- 
chres then, which were great and capatious vault; fit to re- 
ceive many people in them 3 two chiet grounds of the Chri- 
ftians meeting in thoſe places the firſt was their own 
ſecurity, becauſe the heathens looked on it as a matter of 
religion manes temerare ſepultos, to diſturb the aſhes 
of the dead 3 but the chief reaſon was to encourage "them- 
ſelves to ſuffer martyrdom by the examples of thoſe who had 
gone before them, and lay buried there 3 thence they were 
called 'Martyrum memorie, becauſe they did call to mind 
their ations and' conſtancy in the faith. Now from theſe 
Cameteris was afterwards the original of Churches (whence 
perſons moſt reverenced for plety,were wont {till co be buried 
in Churches; not for any 'holineſs of the place, but becauſe 
in ſuch places the Martyrs lay buried) .the Churches bein 

niſed over the vaults wherein the Martyrs lay mie ws. 
Now Churches being raiſed from theſe Cemeteries, which 
were called ppemorie -martyriem, that they might (tjl] retain 
ſomewhat- itimating their” former uſe, 'were called Tituli, 
For Titulus as Santius obferves, is fignum aliquod aut monx- in Ezck. - 


' mentum, quod dacet ibilatere aliquid aut actidiſſe, cujus nilu< 39+ 15: 


mus perire memoriam 4 thence ltatutes are called tituli. So 
Gen. 35. 20. erexit Jacob: titulum ſuper ſepulcbram, as the 
Vulg. Lat. renders it : and! Gen. 28.18. Swrgens ergo «Jacob 
mane tulit lapidem quem ſuppoſuerat capiti ſuo; & erexis in Ti- 
tulum, ” So Abſalom 2 Sams 18.18. erexit fibi titulum.” So 
that what was ereQed to maintain and preſerve the memo- 
ry of any thing, was called Titzlus ; and thence the Chur- 
ches being built upon the Cameteries of the Martyrs, were on + 
that account called Tituli, becauſe intended for the preſerva« 
tion of: their memories. *- This accountot the original of the 
name Ileave to the judgement of learned men 3 but: to pros 
ceed; I confeſs it ſeems not probable to me that theſe #itwlz 
were {o ſoon divided as the time- of Evariftzes, who lived in 
the time of Trajan-when the perſecution was hot againſtthe 
Chriſtiatisz- but Dansaſdes ſeems not to believe himſelt 3. for in 
the life of Dionyfins, he ſaith, Hic | Prerbyteris. ecclefius di 
Z2 3 viſit 
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viſt, cameteria, parecias, & digceſer inflituit; but moſt pro- 

bably it began affoon as the Churches enjoyed any. eaſeand 

peace,” it being ſo-neceflary for the! convenient meeting of 

ſuch a multitude of "Chriſtians as there was then, In the 

life of Marcellus about fourty years after Dionyſins, we read 

of twenty: five Titles in the Church of Rome 3 of which 

number what uſe is. made for interpreting: the number 666, 

may be ſcen in Mr, Potters ingenuous tra on that ſubjeR, 

Buc when afterwards theſe titles were much increaſed, thoſe 

Presbyters that were placed in the ancient titles which were 

the chief among them, - were called Cardixales Precbyter;, 

V. Onupbri- Which were then looked on as chief of the Clergy, and 
um de epyſ- therefore were the chief members of the Council of Presby- 
yy tcxs to the Biſhop. So that at this day, the Conclave at Rome 
Cardinalium. 3nd the Popes Cofiſtory is an evident argument in this great 
degeneracy of it, of the primitive conſtitution of the Go- 

verniment. of the Church there, by a Biſhop aRting with 

his Colledge of Presbyters. Neither was this proper to Rome 

alone, but to all other great Cities, which when the number 

of -Presbytcrs was grown (o great, thatthey could not conye» 

niently mect, and-joym with- the Biſhop, fox ordering the 

- Government of the Church, there were ſore as the chief of 


them choſen gut trom the reſt, to be as the Biſhops Council, * 


and theſe in many. places as at Milan, Ravenns, Naples, &e. 
were called Carditaler prezbyteri,; as well as at Rome 3: which 
were abrogated. by Pijr Quinto 1568 :- but the memory of 
them is preſeyved) till in Cathedral Churches,. in '\the Chapter 
there, where the Dear was nothing elſe but the Arebiprecbyter, 
- and bath Dean and Prebendarics were to be aſliliant to the 
Biſhop in the regulating the Church. affairs belonging to the 
City, while the Churches were contained therein. So much 
ſhall fufhce fox the model of Government in the Churches 
while they were contained within the ſame precinds with the 
City it ſelf. 
$,3. + Wecome in the third place to conſider what relation theſe 
Churches in great Cities had one to ayother , and to. the 
leſſer Cities which were under them. Ang: here the grand 
gueſtionito be difcufſed.is this, Whether the Churches in grea- 
- ter Cities by Apoſtalital-ivſtitacion, had the a by. 
clefiaRical, 
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defiaſtical, not only of the lefſer villages under them; but 
likewiſe of all leſſer Cities under the civil zuriſditipn;of the 
Metropolis. The affirmative is of late afſerted\by forgeperfons - 
of greatrenown and learning. The tirft 1 6nd maintaining 
this bypotbeſis of the divine right of Metropelivans, is Frege- 
vilews Gantins one of the Reformed Church of France, who 
hath ſpent a whole Chaprer in his Palms Chriſtians to-that F alma Chri- 
purpoſe, and hath made uſe of: h& ſame arguments: which fins 
have been ſince improved by:'all the” ad tentages which the ©: #' 
Jearning of a Reverend Dottor could add to them. . But becauſe | 
this principle manifeſtly deſtroys the main foundation of. this 
diſcourſe; it is here requifite to examine the gaounds0n which 
it tands, that thereby it may: be- fully: cleargd whether the 
ſubordination of leſs Churches -to 'greater, | did  anly-'azile 
from-che mutual affociation of Churthes among; themchres, 
or from Apoftolical appointment. and' indtitution.  The:two 
pillars which the divine right of Metropolitans is buile upon, 
are theſe, Firſt that the Citjes ſpoken of inthe New Tegament, 
in which Churches were planted, were Mettapoles|ini the:civil 
ſenſe, ''-Secontlly, 'thartht Apoſtles did; in farfollow themo- 
del of the evil Government ' as: to:plant Metrapolt an. Chir- 
ches. #n" theſe: Cities. IF either of thefe grove infirts, the 
tabrick*&eQted upon them}, mutt needs tall';;:and/ I doubt nor 
but tomake-it appear that both of them-are. . I begin-with 
the firft, The 'notion of 4 /Matriqulis is contelſtd to-be this, 
a City whereinthe-Courts of a Civiljudicatatd were kept: 
the Roman Governors,” under 'whoſe juriſdiction the: av 
Province was contained. The Cities chietly-inhited on; arc 
the ſeven Cities of the Lydian Aſia, and-Philipps which is 
called opwry' alk Maiuhriet, As for the Cities of the Pro- 
conſular Aſia, although the bounds and limits df it.are pot fo 
clear 2s certainly'to'knowwwhether 411 thele-Cities.were com» 
prehended/ under 'it or no, $#rabe teliing) us that Phrygia, 
Lydia, Catia' and  Myſia are v0 expla! oparifforn ws doake GOgr 1.13 - 
very hard to be diſtinguiſhed from-one another it being truc 
of all four which was ſaid of Myſis and -Phrygia, 

uy 118919) 13! L £21 | 
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The Phrygian and Myſian borders arc diſtin& 3 but it is 
hard to find- them out... For Laodices is by Ptolomy referxd 
to Cari; 'Strabo and many others place it [in Phrygia, 
only Stephanus Bizantinut ilaceth it in Lydia 5 but granting 


'Part II, 


all that'is 


produced by the late moſt excellent Primate of 
Armagh in his learned diſcourſe. of the Proconſular Afi 


+ to prove all theſe ſeven. Cities tobe in the bounds of this 

. Lydiaw: Afia, yet it is far from being evident that all 

Geog l.13. 
þ- 432. ed, 
If. Canſab. 


theſe Cities were«Metropplet in the civil ſenſe. i For Stre- 
bo tells us,' that the Romans did not. divide; theſe plates by 
Nations , but according to the Dioceſſes wherein they kept 
their Courts andiexerciſed judicature. Theſe Cities wherein 
the Courts of judicature were kept, were the Mezropoles, and 
mother Cities. Ot five of them, Laodices, Smyrna, Sardis, E. 
phefus and Pergamus, Pliny faith that the convertny, the civil 
Courts were kept in them: and they had juriſdiction over 
.the other places by him mentiencd 3 but for the other two, 


. . Thyatira and Philadelphia, Philadelphia is expreſly mentioned 


as one of thoſe Cities which was' under the juriſdifio $ar- 
diaxa; (o far was it from being a Metropolis of its ſelf; and 
-Thyatira mentioned as one: of the ordinary Cities, without 
any addition of honour It all to it; And for Philadelphia, 
it was (o far unlikely to be a Metropolis, that Strabo tells 
-us it was copay wins, very ſubject to carth-quakes, and 
therefore had very(few inhabitants; thoſe that are; livemo 
pattin the fields, where they have cv/twore yiv a very ich ſoil: 
but '$trabo for all that, .wonders at the boldneſs of the:men 
chat durſt to venture their lives there 3 and - moſt of all 


-admires what was in thoſe mens heads who firſt bujle a City 


there. Is it then any ways probable that this ſhould be 
choſen-for a Metropolis, in ſuch-an abundance of fajr and rich 
Cities as laytheteabout ? But a Salvo is found out for Plinyes 
not mentioning them as Metropoles, becauſe the addition of 
theſe two in other Cities, ſeemeth to have:becn made when 


Veſpaſian added thole many new Provinces to the old Go- 


vernment which S«etonius ſpeaks of; but this Salvo doth 
not reach the ſore ; for firſt Pliny wrote his natural hiſtory; 
not in the beginning, but. toward the Jatter end of the Empire 
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as he himſelf Gaith in his Preface 3 therefore if there had been 
any ſuch change,Pliny would have mentioned it, Secondly, the 
Provinces added by Veſpaſian are expreſly ſet down by Swuets- 
nius, viz. Achaia, Lycia, Rhodus, Byzantium, Samos, T hracia, 
Cilicia, Comagens 3 not the leaſt mention of the Lydian or 
Proconſulsr Aſia, or any alteration made in the Metropol:s 
there, But yet there is a further attempt made co make 
Philadelphia a Metropolis, which is from a ſublcription of 
Euftathizs in the Council of Conſtantinople ſub Menna, a. 5. 
who calls himſelf the Biſhop of the Metropolis of Philadel. 
pbia; but what validity there is in ſuch a ſubſcription ia the 
time of the fifth Century to prove a Metropolis in the firli, 
let any one judge that doth but confider how common a 
thing it was to alter Metropoley, eſpecially after the new dif- 
polition of the Roman Empire by Conſtantine ; But it we do 
ftand to the Notitie to determine this controverhe, which 
are certainly more to be valued then a fingle ſubſcription, 
the Metropolitanſpip of theſe Citics of the Lydian Afia will be 
irrecoverably overthrown. For in the old Notitia taken 
out of the Vatican MS. and ſet forth with the reſt by Ca- 
rolus 4 Sanito Paulo in his Appendix to his Geographia ſacra, 
Epheſus is made the Metropolis of the Province of Afis, 
Sardis of Lydia, Laodicea of Phrygia Capatiana, as it is there 
writtenfor Pacatiana z but Pergamus placed in the Province of 
Ceſarea Capadocia, Philadelphia under Sardis, with Thyatyrs. 
In the Notitia attributed to Hieracles under the Metropolis 
of Epheſur is placed Smyrna and Pergamws, under Sardis 
Thyatyra and Philadelphia : fo likewiſe in the Notitia of the 


French Kings Library. So that neither in the Civil nor Ecclc- _ 


liaftical ſenſe can wefind theſe ſeven Cities to be all Metropoler. 
We therefore obſerve St. Paxls courſe, and leaving Aſia, we 
come into Macedonia, where we are told that Philippi was 
the Metropolis of Macedonia : I know not whether with 
greater incongruity to the Civil or Eccefiaſtical ſenſe: in 


both which I doubt not but to make it appear that Philippi 
was not the Metropolis of Macedonia, and therefore the Bi- 


ſhops there mentioned could not be the Biſhops of the ſeveral - 
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Cities under the juriſdiQion of Philippi, but muft be under- phil, x. x. 


liood of the Biſhops reſident in that City, We begin with 
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it in the civil ſenſe, which is the foundation of the other. It 
is confeſſed not to have been a Metropolis during its being 
called Kqwidts and Ar + it being by Pauſanias called rewniry 
of & Marehvie mew * By Theophyladt out of an old Geogra- 
pher( aSit is ſuppoſed ) it is ſaid to be wnes m5 Year warg one 
Atws Otcomnoyinns TeAInz; and Is it not very improbable that (o 
{mall a City as it is acknowledged to be by Dio and others, 
ſhould be the Metropolis of Macedonia, where were at leaſt 
one hundred and fifty Cities, as Pliny and Pomponins Mela 
tell us, by both whom Philippi is placed in Thracia, and 
not in Macedonia? But two arguments are brought to prove 
Philippi to have been a Metropolis; the firſt is from St Lake, 
calling it aez7w 74; weil G® Maxebria; may, Ak. 16. 12, 
The firſt City of that part of Macedonia : but rendred by the 
learned DoQtor the prime ( ity of the Province of Maccdoniazbut 
it would be worth knowing where wegis in all the Notitie of 
the Roman Empire was tranſlated a Province; and it is evident 
that Luke calls it the firſt City, not ratione dignitatis, but rati- 
one ſits, in regard of its fituation, and not its dignity. $0 
Camerarius underſtands Luke, hanc eſſe primam bones par- 
tir ſeu Plage Macedonice ; nimirum 4 Thracie vicinia tter in 
Macedoniam ordiens, Itis the firſt City of that part of Mz- 
cedonia when one goes from Thracia into it. And fo it ap- 
pears by Dio deſcribing the fituation of Philippi, that it was 
the next Town to Neapolis, only the mountain ymbolon co- 
ming between them, and Neapolis being upon the ſhore, and 
Phil;ppi built up in the plain near the mountain Pangens, 
where Brutus and Caſſius incamped themſelves: its being then 
the firſt City of entrance into Macedonia, proves no more that 
it was the Metropolis of Macedonia, then that Calice is of 
France, or Dover of England. But it is further pleaded, that 
Philippi was a Colonie, and therefore it is moſt probable that 
the ſcat of the Roman judicature was there. Butto this I an- 
{wer.firſt,that Philippi was not the only Colonie in Macedonia; 
for Pliny reckons up Caſſandria, Paris. and others : for which 
we muli underſtand that Macedonia was long fince made a 
Province by Paulus: and in the divition of the Roman Pro- 
vinces by Auguſtus, Strabo reckons it with Illyricum among 
the 
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le the Provinces belonging to the Roman people and Senate, and 

ng ſolikew-ſe doth Dio, But it appears by Suetonius that Ti- Ge'g Þ. 19. 
"7 berins ( according to the cuſtome of the Roman Emperours — 
Ta in the danger of war in the Provinces, ) took it into his own cap. 25. 
Me hands, but it was returned by Claudius to the Senate again, 

t fo together with Achaia: thence Dio ſpeaking of M«cedonis yi. 1, 59, 
TS, in the time of Tiberiws, faith it was governed 4*angwri, that 

alt is, by thoſe who were dgrrs; agen, the prefetii Ceſaris, 

ela ſuch as were ſent by the Emperour to be his Preſidents in the 

nd Provinces ; the agyovrts xangwni were the Proconſuls who 

Ie were choſen by lot after their Conſulſhip into the (everal Pro- 

ke, vinces :; and therctore Dio exprefſeth Claudius his returning 

2. Macedonia into the Senates hands by «mums hrs md aig, 

the he put it to the choice of the Senate again. Now Macedo- 

ut nia having been thus longa Province of the Roman Empire, 

'of what probability is there, becauſe Philippi was a Colonte,there- 

nt fore it muſt be the Metropolis of Macedonia ? Secondly, we 

by fhnd not the leaſt evidence either in Scripture or elſewhere 

So that the Proconſwl of Macedonia had his retidence at / b:lippn, 

4 yea we have ſome evidence againft it out of Scripture, Aas 

" 16.20, 22. x wegoaysrris a7; mis cearuzrs and brought 

a them to the Magiſtrates z, if there had bcea the tribunal of 

my a Proconſul here, we ſhould certainly have had it mention- 

S ed, as Gallip Proconſul of Achaia is mentioned in a like caſc 

” at Corixth, Adis 18, 12, Two ſorts of Magiſtrates, are here ex- ,, , . 

id preſſed ; the 4exo75s which ſeem to. be the rulers of the City, 4. wagif. 
Ml the rez7»-9i to be the Duumoiri of the Colonie, or elſe the Municipal. 
= Deputies of the Proconſul reſiding there ; but I incline rather <4: 8. 

in to the former, 5ge712/5 xoxovia; being only a Duumvir, but 

ft rears Pupns is a Pretor, as Heinſws obſerves from the *r*16-Jacr 
ſn Gloſſary of H. Stephen. Fox every Colonic had a Duumvirate 6 000 6 
It to rule it, anſwericg to the Couſuls and Pretors at Rome, But 

4 all this might have been ſpared, when we conlider how evi 

, dent it is that Theſſalonica was the Metropolis of Macedonis, 

. as appears by Antipater in the Greek Epigram. 

” Ei we Dgnixings oxwangegs Ota orig 

MnTye n mlons minds Maxuddyins, Antholog.l.1. 
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And the Prefefiu pretorio Illyrici had his Reſidence at 
Theſſalonics, as Theodovet tells us, Otomnrovinn mints By weyl;y 
« maver FpurO-, Ke ton of Iwptor + Uragyor tysueror Le, 
Theſſalonica was a great populous City, where the Leiutenant 
of Ilyricum did telide : and fo in probability did the Viea- 
rinzs. Macedonie, Tt is called the Metropolis of Macedonia 
likewiſe by Socrates, and in the Ecclefiaſtical ſenſe it is (o cal- 
led by Ztins the Biſhop thereof in the Council of Sar 
dica ;, and Carolus 4 Santio Paulo thinks it was not only 
the Metropolis of the Province of Macedonia , but of the 
whole Dioceſs ( which in the Eaſt was much larger then the 
Province ) I ſuppoſe he means that which anſwered to the 
Vicarius Macedonie, And thence in the Councils of Ephe- 
Jus and Chalcedon the ſubſcription of the Biſhop of Theſſa- 
lonica was next-to the Patriarchs. But for Philipps the ſame 
Author acknowledgeth it not to have been a Metropolitan 
Church in the firſt tix Centuries 3 but after that Macedonia 
was divided into prime and ſecunda ( which was after the dis 
viſion of it in the Empire into prime and ſalutaris ) then Phi» 
lippi came to have the honorary title of a Metropolitan ; al- 
though in Hierocles his Notiia, Philippi is placed as the twen- 
ty-firlt City under the On of Theſſalonica, So much 
to evidence the weaknefs of the fat pillar, viz. that: theſe 
Cities were Moetropoles in the Civil ſenſe : and this being taken 
away, the other falls of its ſelf; for if the Apoſtles did model! 
the Eccleftaftical Government according to the Civil, then 
Metropolitan Churches were planted only in Metropolitan 
Cities, and theſe being cleared not to have been the latter, 
it is evident they were not the former. But however let us 
fee what evidence is-brought of ſuch a ſubordination of all 
other Churches to the Metropolitans, by the inſtitution of the 
Apoſiles. The only evidence produced out of Scripture for 
ſuch a ſubordination and dependence of the Churches of leſ- 
ſer Cities upon the greater,is from A#.16.1,4. compared with 
Ad. 15.23. the argument runs thus, The queſtion was ſtarted 
at Antioch, Ad. 14.26. with Ad. 15.2, from thence they ſent 
to Feruſalem tor a reſolution : the decree of the Council there 
concerns not only Antioch, but Syria and Cilicia, which were 
under the Juriſdition of Antioch ; and therefore Metropoli- 
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SY tan Churches are jure. divino, I am afraid the argument 
nay would ſcarce know its ſelf in the dreſs of a Syllogiſm. Thus 
= it runs 3 If upon the occaſion of the queſtion at Amntioch, the 
ax decree of the Apoſtles made at Ferwſalem, concern all the 
Jonia Churches of Syria and Czlicia, then all theſe Churches had 
pro a dependence upon the Metropolis of Antioch ; but the 
P mntecedent is true, therefore the conſequent. Let us fee how 
Mt the argument will do in another torm. It upon the occatioa 
_ of the queſtion of Antioch, the decree of the Apoliles con- 
the cerned all the Churches of Chriſtians converhng . with 
{At Jews 3 then all theſe Churches had dependence upon the 
phe. Church of Antioch 3 but, &c. How thankful would the 
eſſa Papiſts have been, if only Rome had been put in inſtcad of 
: Antioch | and then the concluſion had been true, what ever 


the premiſes were. But in good earneſt, doth the Churches 
of Syxia and Ciciliz being bound by this decree, prove 
their fbordination to Antioch, or to the Apoſtles ? were 
they bound becauſe Antioch was their Metropolis, or be- 
al cauſe they were the Apoſtles who reſolved the queſtion ? 
; but were not the Churches. of Phrygia, and Galatia bound 
ach to obſerve theſe decrees as. well as others ? For of theſe 
it is ſaid that the Apoſiles went through the Cities of them, 
delivering the decxces to keep, as it is expreſſed. AQ. 16..4, 


- compared with the 6 verſe. Or do the decrees of the Apo- 
wa ſtles concern only thoſe to whom they are inſcribed,” and 
_ upon whoſe occaſion they are penned ? Then by the ſame 
v reaſon Pauls Epiſtles being written many of them upon 
Go occaſions, as that to the Corinthians being directed to the 
all Metropolis of Corinth, doth only concern the Church of 
fs that City, and thoſe of Achais that were ſubject to the 
Or juriſdiction of the City 3 and fo for the reſt of the Epiſtles. 
"i A fair way to make the word of God of no effect to us; 


becauſe forſooth, we live not in obedience to. thoſe Metro- 
ed poles to which the Epiſtles weredireQed ! From whence we 
are told how many things we may underſtand by this noti- 


C on of Metropolitans : Eſpecially why Ignatius ſuperſcribes 
" his. Epiſtle to the Romans uuxandc ims wenghtnu tu nm ;gic 
" Paueiay, #0 the Church which preſides inthe place of the Roman 
S region, or the ſuburbicarian Provinces. But let us ſee whe- 
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ther this place may not be underſtood bctter without the 
help of this notion. Caſaubon calls it locutionem barbaram; 
Vedelins is more favourable to it, and thinks fi non elegany, 


im ſaltem vitii libera eſt, and explains it by the ſuburbicarian 


Provinces : and makes the {cnc of it to be & Tim 3; 7 
xogiuy 7 Pupaicy, in the place which v the Roman region, and 
parallels it with the 74 &- 27205 raarwirns BrIruds Luk 9.10, 
Bellarmine thinks he hath found the Popes univerſal power 
in this 767©-, but methirks the 50 ior P. pair ſhould hardly 
be rendred Orbis univerſus, unlcls Bellarmine were no more 
«kil'd in Greek, then Caſaubon thicks he was, whom he calls 
in the place forecited, homin-m Grecwum literarum provſus 
«uunr, The moſt ingenuous conjecture concerning this 
place, is that of our learned Mr. Thorndike. The word 
761, ſaith be. is here uſed as many times beſides, ſpeaking of 
thoſe places which a man would neither call Cities nor Towng, 
as AQ. 27. 2. winmormes way 764; x7 F Adiay tier, being to 
Jail by the places of Alia, ye, it is plain it ſignifies the 
countrey, TinG@ yagis Puysriy then muſt neceſſarily ſignifit 
bere the Vaticane lying in the Fields ar a ſuburb to Rome, 
and being the place where St. Peter was buried, and where the 
FZews of Rome then dwelt, as we learn by Philo, legatione ad 
Caium, out of whom he produceth a large place to that 
purpoſe, and fo makes this the Church of the Jewiſh Chrifti- 
ans, the Vaticane being then the Jewry of Rome ; but there 
being no clear evidence of any ſuch diftinQion of Churches 
there, and as little reaſon why Ignatius ſhould write to the 
Church of Jewiſh Chriſtians , and 'not to the Church 
of the Gentile Chriſtians, I therefore embrace his ſenſe 
of the 767 & zogls Pouaiuy for the Vatican , but explain 
it in another way, viz. we have already ſhewed that the 
chief places of meeting for the Chriſtians in Gentile Rome, was 
in the Cameteries of the Martyrs 3 now theſe Cameteris 
were all of them without the City 3; and the Cameteris 
where Peter,. Linus, Cletus, and ſome other of the Primi- 
tive Martyrs lay interd in the Vatican, beyond the river 
Tiber. So Damaſus in the life of Cletus, Qui etiam ſepultus 
eft juxta corpus B, Petri in Vaticano, The Church then 
in the-place of the region of the Romans, is the Chriſtian 
Church 
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Church of Rome, affembling chiefly in the Cameteries of 
the Vatican, or any other of thoſe vaults which were in the 
Ficlds at a good diſtance from the City. But yet there is 
one argument more tor Metropolitans, and that is from the im- 
porcance of the word mpuxiz, which is taken to fignitic both 
the City and Countrey 3 and fo the inſcription of © lements his 
Epiltle is explained HAANTIE 540 1 me IL Ou Pap, nandia Js 
74 rapoitsry Kigiylov, i, &. the Church of God dwelling about 
Rome to the Church dwelling ahout Corinth , whereby is 
ſuppoſed to be comprehended the whole territories, which 
( being theſe were Metropoles ) takes in the whole Province. 
And fo Polycarp, Ti &winndia m4 fois TH wmeromiry $1himoecs, 
But all this arifeth from a miſtake of the fignification 
of the word maguzey which fignihes not ſo much accolere 
as incolere : and therefore the old Latin Verſion renders 
it Eccleſie Dei que eft Philippis, Talgoincs is Tap anus 
matos «vn xa y , one that removes from one City to ſojourn 
in other. And the ground of attributing that name to the 
Chriſtian C hurches, was either becauſe that many of the hrlt 
Chriltians being Jews, they did truly 7#ec-x4y, being as ftran- 
gers out of their own countrey, or elſe among the Chrilti- 
ans, becauſe by reaſon of their continual perſecutions they 
were {till put in mind of their flitting uncertain condition 
in the world, their Toai7wuz, countrey, citizenſhip being in Phil. 3. 20. 
heaven, Ot this the Apoſtles often tell them : from hence 
it came to hignifie the f{ociety of ſuch Chrittians ſo living 
together 3 which as it increaſed ſo the notion of the 
word Tragoiziz increaſcd, and fo went from the City into 
the countrey, and came not trom the countrey into the 
City 3 for if Teg:x4%» ſhould be taken for accolere, then it uc- 
ceſſarily follows that &wwncia Tagirxi mz Pol 17 cannot lignife 
the Church of Rome, and the territories belonging to it, 
but the Church adjacent tro Rome, diſtin from the City, and 
the Church in ir. For in that ſenſe Tee:1z6» is oppoſed to 
living in the City, and fo T«gexe: are diſtin from the Citj- 
7ens. as in Thxcydides and others 3 but I believe no inſtance 
can poſſibly be produced wherein Tag9«/ taken in that ſenſe 
doth comprehend in it both City and country.But being taken 


in the former ſenſe, it was firtt applyed to the whole _—_— 
0 
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of the City : but when the Church of the City .did ſpread 
its ſelf into the Countrey, then the word myorz/z com 
hended the Chriſtians both in City and Country adjoyning 
toit: 

Which leads me to the ſecond ftep of Chriſtian Churches, 
when Churches took in the villages and territories adjoyning to 
the Cities : For which we muſt underſtand that the ground 
of the ſubordination of the villages and territories about, 
did primarily ariſe from hence, that the Goſpel was (pread 
abroad from the ſeveral Cities into the Countrcys about, 
The Apoſtles themſelves preached, . as we read mot in Scrj- 
pture, in the Cities, becauſe of the great reſort of people 
thither ; there they planted Churches, and ſctled the Govern- 
ment of them in an Eccleſiaſtical Senate, which not only took 
care for the government of Churches already conſtituted, but 
for the gathering more. Now the perſons who were imploy- 
cd in the converfion of the adjacent territories, being of the 
Clergy of the. City, the perſons by them converted were 
adjoined to the Church of the City 3 and all the affairs of thoſe 
leſſer Churches were at fixſt determined by the Governours 
of the City 3 Afterwards when theſe Churches increaſed, 
and had peculiar officers ſet over them by the Senate of the 
City Church, although theſe did rule and govern their flock, 
yct it always was with a ſubordination to, .and. dependence 
upon the government of the City Church. So that by this 
means, he that was Prefident of the Senate in the City, did 
likewiſe ſuperintend all the Churches planted in the adjoyn- 
ing territories, which was the original of that which the 
Grecks call Tag»i«, the Latins the Dioceſs of the Biſhop. 
TheChurch where the Biſhop was peculiarly reſident with the 
Clergy, was called Matrix Eccleſia, and Cathedra principals, 
as the ſeveral Pariſhes which at firſt were divided accord- 
ing to the ſeveral regions of the City, were called Tiuli, 
and thoſe planted in the territories about the City, called. Pa- 
rxcie, when they were applycd to the Presbyters ; but when 
to the Biſhop, it noted. a Diocels :- thoſe that were planted 
in theſe country pariſhes, were called T&4fv71gu emownme, iu ou 

x&251; by the Greeks, and by the Latins, Presbyteri regie-, 


xarii, conregionales, foraftici, ruris agrorum Pretbyteri _ 
whom 
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whom the 2+ #29 were diſtin(t,as evidently appears bythe 
thrteenth Canon: of. the Council of Neoceſares : where the 
Country Preebyters are forbidden #0 adminiſter the -Lord Supper = 
in, the preſence of the Biſhop or the Presbyters of the City; 
but the » Gharepiſcopi were allowed #0 do it.. Salmaſus thinks 
theſe yoprn'y 4171 Were fo called as mr wor iriowms, the Epiſs Apparatus 
api wlani, Tuch as were only Presbyters, and were ſet over P- 249. 
the Churches in [Villages;- but though they were originally rafgeng'n 
yet they were raiſed to ſome higher authority ,. -., A 
orer the relt of the Presbyters, and the original of them; ſeems 164, 
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to-be, that when-Churches were ſo much multiplyed in the 


Countries" gdjacent to the Cities, that the Bilbop in his own 
perſon. could: not he- preſent to overſee the actions and 


carriages of the ſeveral Presbytersof the Country Churches, 
then-they ordained ſome of the fitteſt in their ſeveral Digce- 

ſr to ſuper-intend the ſeveral Presbyters lying remote from = 

the Gity ;-from which Office of theirs they were called 
ne:S-y 1, becauſe they-did mew, go about, and viſit the 

kveral - Churches, -This' is the account - given of them 
by Beza and Blondel as well as others. All theſe Feze te 
kveral places that were conveyed to the Faith by the afli- i 


grad.c.24, 


ſtance-of the Presbyters of the City , did all make but one J,,,1.; 
Church with the-Ciry., Whereof we have this two-fold evi- 2p.p. 94. 
dence. 'Kirft, from the Evlogie which were at firſt parcels 

of the Bread conſecrated for the Lords Supper, which were 

ſent by the Deacons Of Acoluthi to thoſe that were abſent, - 

n token of their Communion inthe fame Church. Faſtin 

Martyr is the firft who acquaints us with this cuſtom of the 
Church z Afrer, faith he; the. Preſident of the Aſſembly bath 
wnſecrated the Bread and Wine, th: Deacons ft and ready to diftri- Apd. t. 
bute it. to erery one preſent, y nig.s. myioy empiprr, and carry P97 

# 40 thoſe that are abſent, Damaſis attributes the beginning © 

of this-cultom to Miltiades Biſhop of Reme. Hie fecit ut 
thlationes conſecrate per eccleſis ex conſecratione | Epiſcopi 
brigereutur: quod declaratur. fermentum. $0 I mocentins od De 

rntuem ;,- De fermento,vero-quod die Domnica.. per tituos.? it Cap. 9. 
limuts, . GC, ut ſe a noſtra communione maxim? ts fi = 

bcent ſepayatos, Whexeby it appears to hive been" the - 
uſtom at. Reg .and;other hoe ſend from the Cathe- 
| B 3a | 


* 


Aral 
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= dral Church the Bread conſecrated to the ſeyeral Parifh 
Churches, to note their joint-communion in the faith of the 
Goſpel. Neither was it ſent only to the ſeveral riewli in the 
City, but to the Villages round about, as appears by the 
Dneſtion propounded by Decentixs ;, although at Rome it ſeems 
they ſent it only to the Churches within the City, as appears 
by the anſwer of Inmocentius : but Albaſpinu takes it for 
- granted as a general cuſtom upon ſome ſet days to ſend 
Objerv#* theſe Ewlogie through the whole Dioceſs, Nam cxm per vices 
'**.* O& agros ſparſi & diffuſi, ex eadem non poſſint ſumere commy- 
nione, cuperentque ſemper unions Chriſtiane , © Chriſti 

ris ſpeciem quam poſſint maximam vetinere , ſoleuniſſmis dichu 
& feſt vis ex matrice per parochias, benedidlus mittebatur panic, 
ex cujus perceptione communitas que inter omnes fideles cjuſdem 
Diaceſis intercedere debet , intelligebatur & repreſentabatur, 
Surely then their Dioceſſes were not very large; it all theſe- 
veral Pariſhes could communicate on the ſame day with what 
was ſent from the Cathedral Church, ' Afterwards they ſent 
Y.-Caſwb. not part of the Bread of the Lords Supper, but ſame other 
Exercit. jn Analogy to that, to-denote their mutual conteſſeration in 
boi a the faith and communion in the ſame Church. Secondh, it 
App.p,243 2PPears that ſtill they were of the ſame Church, by the pre- 
ſence of the Clergy af the Country at the choice of the 
Ep.ad H0= Biſhop of the City, and at Ordinations, and in Councils. $c 
= IM at the choice of Boniface, Relifiis finguli tirnlis ſuis Preſ- 
Mn byteri omues aderunt qui v0.untatem ſuam, hoc eft Dei judici 
uo proloquantur, whereby it is evident that all the Clergy had 
their voices in the cho/ce of the Biſhop. And therefore Pop 
Leo requires. theſe things as neceſſary to the ordination of : 

| _ = Biſhop, Subſcriptio clericoum , Honoratorum teflimoniam , 
Ep. 9% Ainis conſenſus & plebis : and mn the ſame Chapter, ſpeaking 
of the choice of the Biſhop, he ſaith it was done ſabſcribenti 
bus plus minus ſeptuaginta Prerbyters, And therefore it 1 
obſerved that all the Clergy concurred tothe choice even 0 

the Biſhop of Rome, till after the time of that Hildebr 

called Greg. 7. in whoſe time Popery came to Age: tReT 
Copr.ep« Caſauben: calls it Hereſin Hildebrandin:m, Cornelius Biſho 
fi, of Rm? was choſen Clericorum pene omnium teftimonio 5, all 
in the Councilat Rome under' Sylvefter-it is decreed- that nor 
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of the Clergy ſhould be ordained , if cum tote adunats Ec- 

cleſia. En are brovght from the Councils of C.3-e-4. 
Carthage to the ſame purpoſe, which I paſs over as common- > 5: -9* 
ly known, It was accounted the matter of an accuſation againſt '*** of 
Cbryſoſt om by his enemies , in darw ordÞyis x os y1W uy TH Photine 
wigs m1 mis yeogorries, that be ordaineth withaut the Councel 4, 
nd Aſſit ance of bis Clergy, The Preſence of the Clergy at «. 15, 
Conncels hath been already ſhewed. Thus we fee how, when 

the Church of the City was enlarged into the Country, the 

power of the Governors of the Church in the City was ex- 

tended with it, 

The next ſtep obſervable in the Churches increaſe, was $ v 


when ſeveral of theſe Churches lying together in one Province did 
aſſociate one with another. The frimitive Church had a great cye 


to the preſerving unity among all the members of it,and thence 
they kept ſo ſtrilt a correſpondency among the ſeveral Biſhops 
in the- Commerciam Formatarum ( the formuls of writing , 
which to prevent deceit, may be ſeen in Fuſtellus his Notes 
on the Codex Canonum Ecclefie Africane ) and for a main» Pag. 1:7. 
taining of nearer correſpondency among the Biſhops them- 


ſelves of a Province, it was agreed among themſelyes for the 

better carrying on of their common Work, to call a Provinci- - 

al Synod twice every year todebate all cauſes of concernment 

there among t Ives, and to agree upon ſuch ways as 

might moſt conduce to the advancing the common intereſt 

of Chriſtianity. Of theſe Tertulian ſpeaks, Aguntur pre- 

cepta per Grecias illas certis in locis Concilia ex waiverſis Ec- 

clefiis, per que & altiora quegq; in communi trallantur, & ipſe 
repreſentatio neminis Chriftiani magna veneratione celebratur. |, bejnnis 
Of theſe the thirty eighth Canon Apoſtolical ( as it is called ) ex- ,zuer/. 
preſly ſpeaks ( which Canons though not of authority ſuſſi- Phcb. 
cient to ground any right upon , may yet be allowed the 

place of a Teſtimony of the praftice of the PrimitiveChurch, 
eſpecially towards the third Century ) awnpeor mo lr wired G PREgPes 
wits 37 imexizus, 3} draxeotmorr dies mt Byuar + dow 0,2. 14)" 
lies & mis ipmifoos Cavunmaemde dymuaxas Harvimuony, 

Iwice @ year a Synod of Biſhopr was to be kept for diſcuſſing 


waiters of Faith, and reſolving matters of Praflice, To the 
Bbb 2 ſame 
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te RES. ouvides val” go imager iy wmnoxdomuy Woes 
d u7ipoy 7s Free, To theſe Councils the Presbyters and Dea- 
cons came, as appears by that Canon-of the Council of A4#- 
tioch and in the ſeventh Canon of the Nicexe Council by 
Alphonſus Piſanus the ſame cuſtom is decreed, but no ſuch. 
thing occurs in the Codex. Canonum,either of Tilins or Fuſtelus 
his Edition, and the Arabick, Edition of that Council is coa- 
ceived to have been compiled above Fonr hundred years af- 
ter the Council ſet. But however we ſee evidence enough, 
of this praCtic of celebrating Provincial Synods twice ayear; 
now in the Aſſembling of theſe Biſhops together 'for muty. 
al-counſel in their affairs, there was a neceſlity of ſome or- 
der to be obſerved, There was no difference as to the pow-. 
er of the Biſhops themſelyes, who had all equal authority in, 
their ſeveral Churches; - and none over one another, For. 
Epiſcopatus unus eft cujns a+ fingulis in ſolidum- pars tenttur , 
' as Cyprian ſpeaks; td as Ferome , T bicrenq;, Epiſcapus fuerit, 
De 1969 ſive Rome, five Egeyubiti, five Conſtantinopolis,” ſwe Khegii, five 
” = : Alexandrie, five Tanis , ejnſdem-eſt meriti, ejuſdem- ejt Sacer= 


99 + 


Ep. ad 


Buegrum, Himiorem , vet inferiorem Epiſcopum non facit : Ceterum on: 


nes Apoſtol;rum ſucceſſores ſunt, There being, then no dilte- 
rence. between-them, no man -calling -himſelf  Epiſcopum Epiſ- 
coporum, aS:Cypriar elſewhere ſpeaks, ſome other way muſt be 
found ont to preferyve order among them, and to moderate 
the affairs of the Conncils; 'and therefore it was determined 
in the Council of - Antioch, that he that was the Biſhop,of the 


- Metropolis, ſhould have the honour of Metrapolitau among - 


the Biſhops, Ala TN Oo Th | MNWTE OT AG mtr 10 ourr% youu au 4 

Can. 17s} Tas The Ta werrtyware Typras, Ow Toots x TH WY polyH 4 
un *- becauſe of the great confluence - of "people to that City, 
therefore we ſhould bave the prebeminence above the reſt. We 

ſee how far they are from attributing any Divine Right to 
Metropolitan, and therefore the Rights of Mectropolitany 

- are called bythe ſixth Canon of the Nicene-Conncil, 7- ay ie 

t>., which. had . been a .diſhonourable introdution for the 


Part 2 
ſame purpoſe: the- Council of Antioch. A. D. 343. amt mi 


5 ym ent Minaggs yeoaes, o mis Toy dupofrroulrar Martens rahGs 


doiii, Potentia divitiarum & paupertatis bumilitas , vel ſub« - 


Metropolitzn . 
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Metrc>-1ir4n rights, had they thought them grounded upon 
Apoſtolical : '-1, Nothing more evident in Antiqui- 
ty then the honour af M:tropolitans. depending upon their 
Seer ; thence when any Cities were railed- by the Emperor 
to.the honour of Merropoles, their Biſhop became a Metro- 
ſitan, as is-moſt evident in Fuſtiniana prima , and for it there 
are Canons in the Councils decreeing it z but of this more 
afterwards. ; The chief Biſhop of Africa was only called pri- 
me ſedis Epiſcopesr : thence we have a Canon.in the Codex Can 35 
Eccleſie Africane,, "vr: + mh, arguns rvoIndges inotoms ww 
pins VEapper jd ihr 3 eager itphz , © Torr Trans mo man" 
dvd wire barzomy 4 mums mind pgs. That the Biſhop of 
the chief See ſhould nct be called the Exarch of the Prieſts, or 
chief Prieſt, or any thing of like nature , but only the Biſhop of 
the chief Seat. Therefore it hath been well obſerved that the 
African Churches did. retain longeſt tlie Primitive ſimplici- 
ty and humility among them; and when-the_voice was faid 
tobe heard in the Church upon the flowing in of riches, He- 
die venenum effuſum <t in Eccleſam, by the working of which | 
poyſon the ſpirits of the Prelates began to ſwell with pride - 
and ambition ( as is too evident in . Church .Hiſtory ) only 
Africa eſcaped the infeCtion moſt, and reſiſted the tyran- 
nical incroachments of the Roman Biſhop, with the greateſt 
magnanimity and. courage, as may. be ſeen by the excellent 
Epiſtle of the Council of Carthage, to Boniface Biſhop of Rome 
in the Codex. Eccleſie Africane. So that however Africa Pag. 341+ 
hath been always fruitful of manſters; yet in that ambiri. | 
ous age it had no other wonder but only this, . that. it ſhould 
eſcape ſo free from that typbus [ecularis. ( as they then called 
it ) that monſtrous.itch of prideand ambition. From whence 
, we may well riſe tothe laſt ſtep of the power of the Church, 
which was after the-Empire grew .Chriſtian , and many Pro- 
vinc2s did aſlaciate together, then the honour and power of 
Patriarchs came upon the-ſtage. And now began the whole 
Chriſtian world to be the Cock-pitr , wherein the two great 
Pre1ates of Rom? and Conjtautinople ſtrive with their greateſt 
force for maſtery of one another, and the. whole world with . 
them , as may be. ſcen in the ations of Paſchiſinns the 


Raman Legat in the Ceuncil of. Chalcedon. From whence for- 
ward 
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ward the great Lemiathan by his tumbling in the Waves en. 
deavoured to get the Dominion of all into his hands: but 


God hath at laſt put a hook into his noſtrils, and raiſed y 


the great inſtruments of Reformation, who like the Sword. 
hſh have ſo pierced into his Bowels, that by his tambling he 
may only haſten his approaching ruine, and give the Church 
every day more hopes of ſeeing its ſelf freed from the tyran- 
ny of an Uſurped power, By this ſcheme and draught now 
of the increaſe of the Churches power, nothing can be more 
evident, then that it riſe not from any divine inſtitution, but 
- only from Poſitive and Eccleſiaſtical Laws made according to 


the ieveral ſtates and conditions wherein the Church was ; 


which as it gradually grew up,ſo was the power of the Church 
by mutual conſent fitted to the ſtate of the Church in its {e- 


veral ages. Which was the firſt argument that the Primitive 
Church did not conceive it {elf bound to obſerve any one 
unalterable form of Government, This being the chief, the reſt 
that follow, will ſooner be diſpatched. 
$ 6, The ſecoxd is from the great varieties as to Government 
which were in ſeveral Churches. What comes from Divine right 
is obſerved unalterably in one uniform and conſtant tenour:but 
what we find fo nuch diverſified according to ſeveral places, 
we may have ground to look on only as an Eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution , , which was followed by every Church as it judg- 
ed convenient, Now as to Church Government we may 
- find ſome Churches without Biſhops for a long time , ſome 
but with one Biſhop ina whole Nation, many Cities without 
any, where Biſhops were common ; many Churches diſconti- 
nue Biſhops for a great while where they had been; no cer- 
tain rule obſerved for modelling their Dioceſſes where they 
were ſtill continued. Will not all theſe things make it ſeem 
very improbable that it ſhould be an Apoſtolical inititution, 
that no Church ſhould be without a Biſhop? Firſt then ſome 
whole Nations ſeem to have been without any Biſhops at all, 
if we may belive their own Hiſtorians. So if we may believe 
the great Antiquaries of the Church of Scotland, that Church 
was governed by their Cxldei, as they called their Presbyters, 
without any Biſhop over them, for a long time, Fohannes 
Major ſpeaks of their inſtruftion in the Faith, Per ſacerde- 
tes 
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tr & Monachor fine Epiſcopit Scoti in fide erwditi , but leſt De av 
that ſhould be interpreted oaly of their converſion, Jobax- 5,54 1. 
wr Fordonws is clear and full as to their Goyernment, from the cap.2, : 
gme of their converſion about A. D. 263. to the coming of 
Pella iis A. D. 430. that they were oaly goveracd by Pres- 
byters and Monks, Ante Palladis adventum bubebant Scoti 
fidei Dotiores ac Sacramentorum Miniftratores Prerbyteros ſo- 
lummods , vel Monachos ritum ſequentes Ecchſie Primitive. Y. Bloudel. 
So much miſtaken was that learned man, who faith, that nei» 99+ /- 3+ 
ther Bede nor any other afkcms that the Scors were former- ?48* 3+ 

ly raled by a Presbytery, or ſo mach as that they had any 

Presbyter among them. Neither is it any ways. ſufficeint 

to fay that theſe Presbyters did derive their authority from 

fome Biſhops : for however we ſee here a Church governed 

without ſuch, or it they had any, they were only choſen 

from their Cu/dei, much after the cuſtom of the Church of 
Alexandria, as Hetior Boethius doth imply, And if we believe 5% ft 
PFhilsſtorgins, the Gothick Churches were planted and govern- Eclog "es 
ed by Presbyters for above ſeventy years : for ſo long it was cup. 5. 
from their firſt converſion to the time of UV/pbilas, whom he 

makes their firſt Biſhop. And great probability there is, that 

where Churches were planted by Presbyters, as the Church of 

France by Andechins and Inignus , that afterwards upon the 

increaſe of Chusches and Presbyters to rule them, they did 

from among themlſclyes chooſe one to be as the Biſhop over - 
them, as Pothinus was at Lyons, For we no where read in 

thoſe early plantations of Churches, that where there were 
Presbyters already, they ſent to other Churches toderive Epiſ= + 
copal ordination from them. Now for whole Nations having 

but one Biſhop, we have the teſtimony of Sozomen, that in 

Scythia, which by the Romans was called Mafia inferior , 

mNe} mans inns ira mire fhiazeny i'm. Altbough there Hil oy" 
were many Cities they bad but one Biſhop. The like Godignns },; cap.1g. 
relates of the Churches, though their Territories be 

of ya! extent, there is dut oaly one-Biſhopin allthoſe Domj. 2* 145® 
nions, who is the Biſhopof Abuns. And where Biſhops were 24"; 
moſt common, it is evident they looked not on it a3 an Apoſto=. * 


Scot.chron. = 
I, 3 capt. 


kcal rule for every City to have a Biſhop, which it muſt bave 
if it was an Apoſtolical inſticutioa for the Chucch to follow 


the 


[Theodovet 


6. 4.0.22. 


Vitor. 1. 2. 
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Land. 
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the Civil Government, Theedoret mentions: $00 Churches 
nnder his charge, in whoſe Dioteſs Ptolomy placeth many 
other Cities of Note beſides Cyrus, as Ariſeria, Regia, Rubs, 
Heraclea, *&c, In the Province of Tripoly he reckons nine 
Cities which had but five Biſhops, as appears by the' Notitia 
Eccleſie Africane. In Thracia every Biſhop had ſeveral Ci- 
ties under him. "The Biſhop of Heraclea that and Panien ; 
the Biſnop' of Byze had it and Arcadiopolis ; of Cela' had 
It and Callipols , Sabſudia had 1t and Aphbredifias. It is 
needleſs to produce more inſtances of this nature. either 
ancient or modern, they being ſo common and obvious. 
But * further we find Biſhops diſcontinued for a (long 
time in the greateſt Churches, For if there be no Church 
without a Biſhop, where was the Church of Rome when 
from the 'Martyrdome of Fabian, and the baniſhment 
of - Lucius the Church was governed 'only by the Clergy ? 
So the Church of Carthage when Cyprian was baniſhed; the 
Church of the Eaſt, when Melertius of Antioch, Enſcbins , 
'S omoſatenus, Pelagins of Laodicea and the reſt of the Ortho» 
. dox Biſhops were baniſhed for ten years ſpace, and Flavie- 
ner and -Diodorus two Presbyters ruled the Church of An- 
tioch the mean while, The Church of Carthage was twenty 
four years without a Biſhop in the time of Huxerik , 
King of the Vandals; and when'it was offered them that 
'they might have a Biſhop upon admitting the Arrians' to 4 
free exerciſe of their Religion among them , their anſwer 


In Car.;7. Was-upon thoſe terms, Eccleſia epiſcopum non delefiatur babere , 


Laod. 


Thorndike 
right of 
.the Chur. 
p. 62, 
De rebus 


Eccleſoaſt. 


- and Balſamon ſpeaking of the Chriſtian Churches in the 


Eaſt, determines it neither faſc nog neceſſary in their preſent 
ſtate to have Biſhops ſet up over them, And laſtly for their 
Daoceſes, it is evident there was no certain rule for modeling 
them. In. ſome places they were far leſs: then in others. 
Generally in the Primitive and Eaſtern Churches they were 
very ſinall and little, as far more convenient for the end of 
them in the Government of the Ghurches under the. Biſhops 
charge : -it being obſerved out bf i Walafridus Strabo by-a 
tearped man, #ertwr in Oriextis partibus per fingulas urber & 
prefeciurys ſingulas tfſe Epiſcoporum* owbernationed, 10 Afridg., 


if we look. but into the 'writings of Anguſtine; ' we may find 
| i h 


uadreds 
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hundreds of Biſhops reſorting to one Council, In Ireland 2- 
lone, St. Patrick, 1s ſaid by Ninixs at the firſt Plantation of 
Chriſtianity to have founded 365 Biſhopricks. So Sozomen £1 7.c.' 9 
tells us, that among the Arabiens and Cyprians, Novatians 
and Momaniſts, "Er xiuws cmexoru iegoviar, the very Villages 
had Biſhops among them. 

The next evidence that the Church did not look upon it S<f-7. 
{lf as bound by a Divine Law to obſerve any one Model of 
Government, 1s, the conforming the Eccleſiaſtical Govern- - 
ment to the Civil. For if the obligation aroſe from a Law 
of God, that muſt not be altered according to civil Conſtitu- 
tions, which are variable according to the different ſtate and 
conditions of things, If then the Apoſtles did ſettle things 
by a ſtanding Law in their-own times, how comes the Model 
of Church-Govyernment to alter with the Civil Form ? Now 
that the Church did generally follow the Civil Government, 
is freely acknowledged and inſiſted on by learned perſons of 
all ſides; eſpecially after the diviſion of the Roman Empire 
by Conft aminee the Great. The full making out of which is a gg; 
work too large to W _ — and hath been done Pithes / 
toy purpoſe already, by Berterims, Salmafins, Gotho» Diaribe. 
fed, Þ tay and others, in their learned Diſcourſes of the —_— 
Suburbicarian Provinces, Which whether by them we under- chaiſti _" 
ſand that which did correſpond to the Prefecture of the Pro- ver. Sir- 
vt of Rome, which was within a hundred miles compaſs of mend. De 
the City of Rome, or that which anſwered to the Vicarias $71 Pan. 
Urbis, whoſe Juriſdiction was over the Tea Provinces diſtintt 7: ; od 
from Italy, properly ſo called, whoſe Metropolis was Milan z _— Y n- 
or which is moſt le, the Metropolitan Province anſiver- dicie Con 
ing to the Juriſdiftion of the Prefediue Urbir, and the P atri- jefur. 
archate of the Roman Biſhop to the Vicariws Urbir; which 7/994: 4: 
way ſoever we take it, we fee it anſwered to the Civil Go- ants, 
vernment. I ſhall not here enter that debate , but only we. © 
driefly at preſent ſet down the Scheme of both Civil and Ec- Diſcourſe 
ceſiaitical Government, as it is repreſented by our learned ®f the P.- 
Br-erpood. The whole Empire of Rome was divided into 70x! 
Thirteen Dioceſes , whereof ſeven belonged the Exzjt Em- ment of 
pire, 2nd fix (beſide the Prefelture of the City of Rome ) to the anci- 
the Wet, Thoſe Thirtecu Divceſer, together with that Pra © Chur. 
% C cc fefture © *- 

"= 
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fecture contained among them 120 Provinces, or thereabout , 
ſo that to every Dioceſs belonged the adminiſtration of ſun. 
dry Provinces : Laſtly, every Province contained many Ci- 
tics within their Territories. The Cities had for their Ry- 
lers thoſe Inferiour Judges which 1n the Law. are called De 
Fenſores Civitatum ;, and their Seats. were the Cities them- 
ſelves, to which all tne T'owns and Villages in their-ſeveral 
Territorics were to refort. for Juſtice. The Provinces had for 
theirs either Pro: onſules, Or Conſulares, Or Preſides,” Or Corre- 
fores;, four ſundry appcllations , but almoſt all of equal Aus 
thority, and their Seats were the chiefeſt Cities or” Metropoles 
of the.Provinces, of which in every Province there was one, 
to which all Inferiour Citics for judgment in matters of [m- 
portance did reſort, © Laſtly, the Dioceſles had for theirs the 
Licutcnants called Vicarii, and their Seats were the Metropolez 
or Principal Cities of the Dioceſs , whence the Edicts of the 
Emperour or other Laws were publiſhed and ſent abroad inta 
all the Provinces of the Dioceſ7, and where the Pretorium and 
chief Tribunal for Judgment was placed to determine Ap- 
peals, and miniſter Juſtice (as might be occaſion) to all the 
Provinces belonging to that Juriſdiction, And this was the 
diſpoſition of the Roman Governours, And truly it is: 
wonderful ( faith that learned Author ) how nearly and ex- 

- a{tly the Church in her Government did imitate this civil Or- 
dination of the Roman Magiſtrates. For firſt in every City, 
as there was .4- Defenſor Civitatis for Secular Government, 10 
was there. placed a. Biſhop, for Spiritual Regiment, (in every 
City of the Eaſt, aud in-every City of the Weſt, almoſt a 
ſeveral Biſhop) whoſe Juriſdiction extended but- to the:City, 
and the. places within the Territary. For which caulſe-the 
Juriſdidt:zon of a. Biſhop- was. ancicntly cal;ed Neec:xi-, fignt> 
tying not- ( as many ignorant Noveliſts think ) « Pariſh, as 
now the word is taken, that is, the Places or Habitations 

- near a Church, but the .Towns and Villages near a City : all 
which, together withthe City, the Biſhop had in charge: Se- 
condly, In every Province, as there was a Prelident, fo.there 

- was an Archbilhop, and becauſe.his Seat was, the principal. 
Gity of the Province, he was commonly known by the name 
of Metropolitan. , Laſly,- in every -Dioceſs, 2s there was 2 1 
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Lieutenant-General, ſo was there a Primate ſeated alſo in the 

rprincipal City of the Dioceſ7, as the Lieutenant was, towhom 
the laſt "determining of Appeals from all the Provinces in di 
ferences of the Clergy, and the ſovereign care of all the Dis- 
ceſ7 for ſundry points of Spiritual Government did belong, 
By this you may ſee that there were Eleven Primates beſides - 
the three Patriarchs; for of the Thirteen Dioceſſes, (beſides 
the PrzfeCture of the City of Rome, which was admmiſtred 
by the Patriarch of Rome) that of Fgype was governed by 
the Patriarch of Alexandria, and that of the Orient by the 
Patriarch of Axtiachia, and all the-reſt by the Primates: be- 
tiveent whom and the Patriarchs was no, difference of Juriſ©« - 
diction and Power, ' but only of ſome Honour which accrued 

to them by the dignity of their Sees;. as is clearly expreſſed 

in the third Caxon of the Conncil-of Conftantinople, Tin ui m Cod, 
mi Kargsimg mew; emmromy tay Ts Tragfern © murg 3 my 4 Pd Can, 165, 
Mens ing nomov. dia Ts 41) aur y re Pau whereby Conſtantinople 

ir advaxced to the Homorary Title of a Patriarchat next to Rome, 

bzcauſe it was New Rome, ' Whereby it 15 evident that the Ho- 

nour belonging to the Biſhop of old Rome did ariſe from its 

being the Imperial City, The Honour of the Biſhop rifing, 

as Auſtin ſaith, that of rhe Deacons of Rome did, propter mag-' Lueſt. ex 

nificentiam urbis Romane que caput eſſe videtur omnium Cipita- "9K Teſts 

mm. Hereby now we fully ſee what the original was of-the 1+ *** 

power of Archbiſhops, Metropolitans and P atriarchrin the Church, 

»z. the contemperating the Eccleſiaſtical Gevernment to the 

Cul. 

- The next evidence that the Church did not look upon its g_ , 


| felf as bound by a Divine Law to a certain-form of Govern- 


ment, but- did order things its ſelf in order to peace and uni- 

ty, is, that after Epiſcopal Government was ſetled in the 
Church, yet -Ordination-by- Presbyters was looked on as va- — 

lid, For which theſe inſtances may ſufhce. About the year 390, 
Jobannes Caſſiunw reports that one -Abbet Daniel inferiour to Colet 4. 
none of thote who-lived in the Deftrt of -Sceris was made a © 4+ 
Deacon, 4 B. Papbnutio ſolitudinis ejuſdem Presbytero : In: tan- 

tam enim virtutibis ipfius adangebat , mt" quem vite me- 

ris fibi & gratid parem noverat , . coequare fibi etiam ſacer- 

Mt bonore  feſtinaret. © Siqtdem nequaqnam ferens in inferi- 


«4 of * Z C bo i/ _ þ A 4 ., £78 - 
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Aneſt. Bil. Pelagius was no Canonical Bi 
4 ceſſion thereby fails in the Ch 
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ore enm minift erio — —_ optanſque {i bimet ſa 
digniſimum provideve , er cum Precyrs honore provexic 
Vier ana and eyident than that 2 Presbyter or- 


dained a Presbyter, which we no where read was 


ced null by Th-ophi/ws then Biſhop of Mexondris, or any 


others at that time? Itisa known inſtance, that in the or- 
dmation of Pelagimc firſt Biſhop of Rowe, there were only two 
Bi concurred, and one Presbyter : whereas according tg 
the fourth Canon of the Nicene Council , three Bifhops are 
abſolutely required foc ordination of a Biſhop; either then 
, and {© the point of Suc- 


tcr hath the ſame intrinſecal power of ordination which a Bij- 
ſhop hath, but it is only reſtsained by Eccleſiaſtical Laws, In 
the time of Ewftatbixs Bilhop of Antioch, which was done A. D, 


Diſſert.-in 228. as Jacobus Gothofredus 'proves, till the time of the ordi- 
Pbiloſt.1.2. nation of Pawlinus, A. D. 362. which was for thirty fouryears 


cp, To 


Ty.926.y. 452+ i appears 
_— that ſome Presbyters took vu 


—Presbyters thus ordgine 


ſpace, when the Church was governed by Pexlinw and his Col- 
leagues withdrawing from the publick Aſſemblies; -it will be 
hard to ſay by whom the ordinations were performed all this 
while, unleſs by Paulinw and his Colleagues. In the year 
by Leo in his Epiſtle to K wſticus -Narbonenſfir, 
n-them eo ordain as Biſhops; 
about which he was conſulted by Ruſfticus what was to be done 
in that caſe with thoſe ſo ordained : Leo his reſolutionof that 
'caſe is obſervable, Si qi outem (Clerici ab ijtis pſendo-Epiſco- 
is in tis Eccleſite ordinati ſunt, que ad proprios Epiſcopos perti« 
nebant, & ordinatio eorum cum conſenſu & judicio preſidentinm 
falta oft , poteſt rata haberi, ita mt in-ipfis Ecciefiis perſeverent, 
'« Thoſe Clergy-men who were ordained by ſuch as took up- 
«on them the Office of Biſhops, in Churches belonging to 
<« proper Biſhops, if the Ordination were performed by the 
« conſent of the Biſhops, it may be looked on as valid, and 
« thoſe Presbyters remain in their Office in the Church. $o 
that by. the conſent ex 7 faflo of the true Biſhops , thoſe 

, were looked on as Lawful Presby- 
ters, which could not be, unleſs their Ordainers had an in» 
trinſecal power-of Ordination, which was only reſtrained by 
the Laws of the-Church for if they 'have no power of 'Ordi- 


Part 2. 


of Rome ; or elſe a Presby. | 


nation, 
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nation, it is impoſſible they ſhould confer any thing by their 
ecdinatioo, , If to this it be anſwered, that idi 
and that Presbyters ordain, if delegated thereto by Bi 
ſhops, 23 Paxlinss might ordain of that account at Antioch. 
It is eaſily anſwered, that this very power of daing it by dele- 
gation, on x Jony wor ey np eniger ves of doing 


it, For if be forbidden ofdaining others by Scrip- 
tures, then-they can neicher do it in their own perſons, nor 


391 


by delegation from others. For alicui ſn nomine nou li- Reg. juris 


cet, nec aliens licebit ; And that rule of Cypriex muſt hold true, #7. 


Non aliquid cniquan largiri poteft bumans indulgentis, bi inter- Epift.68. 


cedit & legems tribuit divina preſcripzio, There can be no dif- 
penfing with Divine Laws; which muſt be, if that may be 
delegated to- other perſons, which was required of Men ia 
the Office: whereia they are, And if Presbyters have power 
of conferring nothing by their Ocdination, how calanafter- 
conſent of Brhops make that att of theirs valid, for confer= 
ring right and power by it ? Jt appears then, that this 

was reſtrained by the Laws of the Church, for preſerving 
Unity ia. its ſelf ; but yet ſo, that in caſe of neceſſity what 
was done by Pres>yters , was not Jooked on as invalid, But 
againſt this the caſe of Hehyras, ordained, as it is aid, a 
Presbyter by Colwthas, and pronounced null by the Council of 
Alexandria, is commonly pleaded. But there is n& great dit- 
ficulty in apr ;aye Ire os, Firſt, the pronouncing ſich an 
Ordination null, deth not evidence that they on the 
power of Ordination, 2s belonging of divine right only to 
Biſhops; for we find by many inſtances, that ating in a 


dare contempt of Eccleſiaſtical: Canons was ſufficient to de- 7.3toag!, 
grade any. from being Presbyters. Secondly, If Jchyras had 4p» $43 the pf 


ordained by a Biſhep, there were circumſtances enough 
to induce the Council to pronounce it. nulk Firft, as done 
out of the Diocelſs, inwhach caſe Ordinations nulled by Cons 
cit, Arch. c. 13. Secondly, done by open and 
Schiſmatixcks. Thirdly, done fine itulo ow uhh us, and 1 
nulled by the Canons then. Thirdly, Colutbhus did not aft as a 
Presbytes in. ordain __— as a Biſhop of 'the Melerian 
party, in Cynay, as the Clergy of Marecots: inet 


N 4 Y - _ _> » iid 
een The Divine Right. of Part 5. 
his Ocdioation, as, Koaai9s, 54 Tipo fu (gu erm 10: Emcun;. 
by Riu cher a Presbyter, making ſhew of belng a Biſhop =” 
15 Wppoſed to have heen.otdained 2 Bilbop.b Meletius. More 
concerning this may be ſeen in Blondet; hofully clears all the 
particulars here. mehitioned. 'S6 thatynotwithſtanding this 
Inſtance, nothing appears, but that theqpower of Ordination 


> was reſtrained only by Ecclefiaſtical Law, 


Ep 9. 


* coganturs The” {fveral Orders abont the Difcpline' bf the, 
Church were determined in theſe 'Synods ; as to which, he. 


Hi. lib 7. 
Cif. 19» 


Prafat, in 
C 4 Car 0- 
num Unt- 


i710 ( 

The laſt thing to prove that:the Church did act upon pru- 
dence in Church-Goyernment, isz.from the many reſtraints in 
other caſes made by the Church, for reſtzaint of that liberty 
which was allowed by Divine Laws.: He tyult be a ſtranger to 
the ancient Canons , and Conſtitutions'oF the Church, that 
takes not notice of ſuch reſtraints made by Canons, as in re- 
ference to obſervation of ſeveral Rites and Cuſtoms in the 
Churches, determined by the Provincial Synods of. the ſeve- 
ra! Churches ; for which purpoſe their Provincial Synods 
were ſtill kept up in the Faſtern Charch,. is appears by the 
Teſtimony of Firmilian in his Epiſtle tos. Cyprias : Qua ex. 
cauſa neceſſario apud nor fit ut per ſingulos anos ſeniores & pre- 
pofiti in unum conveniamus ad diſponenda ea qua cure noſtre com- 


miſſs ſunt. Ut ſi que graviora ſunt communi 01[{lio dirigantur, 


lapfis quoque fratribus, &c. medela queratur,, 'ox quaſi 4 mobs, 


remiſſionem peccatorum conſequantur 1, ſed ut per #b# ad intelligens 
. . P * , — : » 
tiam delifiorum ſuorum convertantur, & Domino pleniut ſatisfacere, 


that wouid find a command in Scripture for'their Orders 2-7 


bout the Catechumeni, and Lapfi, will take pains to no Put-: 

- Poſe, the Church ordering things it {elf for the better regi-. 
«lating the ſeveral Churches they were placed over, A Je-7 
monſtrative argument, that theſe things came not. from. D:-, 
vine'command, 'is, from the great diverſity of theſe cuſtorys 


ir ſeveralplaces : of which beſides Socrates, Sozomen largely 


ſpeaks; and may be eaſily gathered from the Hiſtory. of the: 
F. Fuſtel. ſeveral Churches: "When the Church began to enjoy calc; ang, 
liberty 5 ,and thereby had opportunity of enjoying greater. 


conveniency for Councils; we find what was determined by 


v -\. Fc, thofe Councils, were entred into & Codex Canonum-Tor tat 
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Chap.”7. Forms of Chuxth Goverment, examined. 
ptrpoſe ; "yitnch Was obſerved hext 'to the Scriptores, fot 
from afy* oÞli Arp @f5the things themſelves, but from the 
conduceabl of choſcthings. (as they judged them) to the 
preſervins the peace"and nnty of 'the Chtcch, 
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GOES PP VII 
0.3326 AA. 
4s Tnquiry into the: Judgment of Reformed Divines concernirig 
the nnglterable Divine Kight of particular Forms of Church- 
E Government : wherein it 17 made apjeer , that the moſt emi 
ment Divine? of "the Reformation did wever concerve any one 
Form- neteſſaty”; © manifeſted "by three Arguments. 1. From 
"the 'Frndgment of thoſe who make the-Form of Church-Govern- 
ment mutablt,” and to depend upon the Wiſdom of the Ma- 
» giſtrate and*Church, This cleared to have been the Judgment 
of mot Diviner of *theChurch of England ſince the Refarma. 
"tion, Archbiſhop Cranmer's Judgment, with others of th: Rex 
formation tn Edward the Sixth's time, now firſt publiſhed from 
his anthentick M S, The ſame ud of. ſotling E piſtopacy 
'-# 'D.\Elizabeth's time. The Judgment of "Archbiſhop Whit- 
pift, Biſhop Bridges, Dr. Loe, Mr. Hooker, largely th that 
"purpoſe, i King James bis time. 'Fhe- King's own” rpmion, 
"Dr. Sutdliffe, © Sinte of Crakahthorpy Mr. Hales, My. Chil 
lingworth, "The tft imony of Foreign, Divites to the Jamie pur« 
. al Chemmitins, Zanchy. French Divines, Peter Moulin, 
' Fregevil, Blondel, Bochartus, Amyraldus, Other learned 
''Men, Grotins, Lord Bacon, &c. 2. Thoſe who lock upon equa- 
Aity as the Primitive Pim," yet judge Epiſcopaty lawful, Au- 
-ynſtans Confeffiont,, ' Metanchton ,, Articuli” SmaleMici,” 
*Pritice of *Anhalt\, Hyperius, Hemingius 7 The praflice of 
molt Foreiyn Charches, Calvin and Beta both approving E- 
piſcopacy, and Dhoceſan Churches. Salmaſius, &c, 3, Thoſe 
who judge Fpiſcopacy to be th: Primitive Firm, yet look, not on 
it as neceſſary. 'Bi > Jewel, Fulk, Field, Zip Downatn, 
"Biſhop Banetoft, ''Biſhyp Morton, Biſhop Andrews; Saravia, 
Francis. Mifon, and »thers, The Conclfou hence laid in ors 
der to peace, 'Princit!es conducing thereto. 1. Prudence muſt 
be fed in Charch-Government, at I:'t confeſſed by all parties; 
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& 1, 


The Divine Right of 
ſadependerts in eleflive Synods , and Church Covenants, a3. 


Part 2, 


miſſion of Members, number in ations. Prerbyterians 
iu Claſſes and Synods, Lay-elderr, GC. oa in Dioceſe, 
Canſer, Rites, &c, 2: That predence beff , which come, 
neareſt Primitive praflice. A Preſidency for life over an Eccle. 
frafticat Senate fhewed to be that form, in order to it, Preys. 
teries to be reſtored, Dioceſes leſſened. Provincial Synod; keys 
twice a year. The reaſonableneſs aud cafineſs of Accommods- 
tion ſhewed. The whole concluded. 


Aving thus far procceded, through Divine afliſtance, in 
H our intended method, 20d having foankt nothing detere 
mining the neceſſity of any one Ferm of Government in the 


ſeveral Laws of Nature aud Chriſt, nec in the prattice of 


Apoſtles, or Primitive Churck ; the only thing poſlible to 
wr a ſ{uſpition of novelty in his opiion, ts, that it is con- 
trary tothe. judgment of the ſeveratChurches of -the Reſor- 
mation. I know if is the laſt 2flum which many gun to, when 
they arc beaten off from their "ps. wi fancies, by pregaant 
teſtunonies- of Scripture and Reaton, to ſhelter themſelves. 
under the "4:79 py of ſome particular perſons, to whom their 
Und ings are bored in perpetual ſlayery : But if Men 
would but ence thisk their Underitandings at age tg jadge for 
themſelves, and not make them he under a continual Pu- 
pillage, and but take the pains to travel ever the, ſeveral 
Churches of the Refermation oy find themſelves 
freed of many ſtrange miſpriſzons were with 
boo. und deans fr bar the pred dead of 
P ypon their. ſey Qrms., ths | ſeem to- 

do, who found all things upon « Divine Right, I believe 
there will , upon the maſt impartial furvey, ſcarce be one 
Church of the Reformation brought , which doth imbrace 
any Form of Government, beeaule & looked uvper that Fora 
as only neceſſary by ar unalterable ſtanding Law ;. but eve- 
one took. up that Form of Goayernment which was judg- 
moſt ſuitable to -the fate and condigion of their ſeveral 
Churches : But that 1 may. the better make this: appear, 1 
fhall. make uſe of ſome arguments. whereby to demonſtrate, 


that the m<ſt eminent Divines that have lived ſince the Refor- 
mation, 
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mation, have been all of this mind, That wo one Form is de- 
termined as neceſſary for the Church of God in oll Ages of the 
World. For if many of them have in vbef aſſerted the Form 
of Church Government mutable;, if theſe who bave thought ax 
equality among Minifters the Primitive Form , have yet thou 

s Governmemt by Epiſcopacy lawful and wuſefal: If, laitly, 
thoſe wha bave been for Epiſcopacy , bave not judged it neceſſary, 
then I ſuppoſe it will be evident, that none of. them have 
judged - any one Form taken, excluſively of others, to be 
founded upon an-unalterable . right: For whatſoever is fo 
founded, is made a neceſlary duty in all Churches to obſerve 
it, and-it is nndawful to vary from it, or to change it accord- 
ivg.to the prudenceof the Church, according to the ſtate and 
condition of it. I now therefore undertake to make theſe 
things out in their order, 

Firſt, I begin with choſe who have 4x the/; aſſerted the mu- 
Jy x of the Form of Church Government, Herein I ſhall 
not-follew the Engliſh humour, to be more acquainted with 
the ſtate of Forraign places then their own ; but it being of 
greateſt concernment to know upon what accounts Epiſcopal 
Government was ſetled among our ſelves, in order to our ſub- 
miſſion to it; I ſhall therefore make cont into the judge- 
ment of thoſe perſons concerning it, who either have been 
inſtrumental in ſetling it, or the great defenders of it after its 
ſettlement. I doubt not but to make it evident, that before 
theſe late unhappy times, the main ground for ſetling Epiſco- 
pal Government in this Nation, was not accounted any pre- 


of Church Goverament to the ſtate agd condition of this 
Church at the time of its Reformation : For which we are 
to conſider, that the Reformation of our Church was not 
wrought by the Torrent of a, popular fury, nor the InſurreQti- 
on of one part of the Nation againſt another z but was wiſe- 
ly, gravely, and maturely debated, and ſetled with a great 
deal of conſideration. I meddle not with the times of Her- 
- ry$8. when I will not deny but the firſt quickning of the Re- 
Grice might be, but the matter of it was as yet rude and 
undigeſted ; I date the birth of it from the firſt ſettlement of 
that moſt excellent Prince Tp 4 6. the Phoſpborus of 54 
| My 
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Reformation, Who A. D. 1547. was no ſooner entred up- 
on his Throne, but ſome courſe was preſently taken in order 


to Reformation, Commiſſioners with Injanttions were diC\ 


patched to the ſeveral parts of the Land ; but the main buſi- 


neſs of the Reformation was referred to the Partiament call's" 


November 4. the ſam: year, when all former Statutes about 
Atts.and Religion were reca!!2d, as may be ſeen at large in Mr, Fox, 
ta and Liberty allowed jor profeſſing the Goſpel accordin to 
the principles o: Reformation, all baniſhed'perſons for Reli- 
gion being cali'd home, Upon this, for thebetrer eſtabliſhing 
of Religion, and the publick Order for the Service of God, 
an Aſ-mbly of 1eleft Divines is cald, by ſpecial order from 

the Kings Majeſty, ſor debating of the ſettlement of thi 
Marryrol. according to the Word of God, and the. practice of the Pri- 
cm ** mitive Church, Thele fate, as Mr. Fox tells us in Windſor 
- ), Caſtle ,, where, asheexpreſſethit, after long, learned, wiſe, 
| ar,d deliberate Adviſes, they did finally conclude and agree up- 
on one uniform order, &c. No more isfaid by him of it,and 
leſs by the late Hiſtorian, The proceedings then in order to- 
Reformation, being fo dark hitherto, and obſcure, by what is 
as yet extant, much liphrt may accrue thereto by the help of 
ſome authentick MS, which by a hand of Providence, have 
happily come into my hands z wherem' the manner and me- 
thod of the Reformation will be more evident to the World, 
and the grounds upon which they proceeded. In the Conve- 
- cationthat year ſitting with the Parliament, I find two Peti- 
tions made to the Archbiſhop and the Biſhops of the Upper 
Houſe, for the noing an Aſſembly of ſee Divines, in order 
to the ſetling Church, Afﬀairs, 'and for the Kings Grant for 
their ating in Convocation, - Which not being yet-to my- 
knowledge extant in publick, and conducing to our preſent 
buſineſs, I ſhall aow publiſh from the. MS, of Bifhep Crow 

mers. 
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Certeyne Petitions and Requeſts made by the Clergy of 
the Lower Houſe of the Convocation, t9 the moſt 
Reverend Father in God, the Arch-Biſhop of 
Canterbury's Grace, and the Refidue of the Pre- 
lates of the Higher Houſe, for the furtherance of 
certeyne Articles following. \ 


Firſt, © That Eccleſiaſtical Laws may be made and eſtabliſh- 
4ed in this Realm, by xxxij. perſons, or ſo many as ſhall pleaſe 
« the Kings Majeſty to name and appoint, according to the 
« effe(t of a late Statute made in the Thirty fifth yrs the 
« moſt noble King, and of moſt famous memory, King Henry 
« the Tm So that all Judges Eccleſiaſtical proceeding 
© after thoſe Laws, may be without danger and peril, 

* Alſo that according to the ancient cuſtom of this Realm, 
«and the Tenor of the Kings Writs for the ſummoning of 
« the Parliament, which be now and ever have been directed 
. *to the Biſhops of every Dioceſe, the Clergy of the Lower 

« Houſe of the Convocation may be adjoined and allociate 
«with the Lower Houſe of Parliament , or elſe that all ſuch 
« Statutes and Ordinances as ſhall be made concerning all 
« matters of Religion and Cauſes Eccleſiaſtical may not pals 
4 without the ſight and aſſent of the ſaid Clergy. - 

« Alſo that whereas by the commandment of King Hexry 
«the Eighth, certeyne Prelates and other Learned men were 
0 ——_ toalter the Service in the Church, and ro deviſe 
« other convenient and uniform order therein, who accor- 

« ding to the ſame G—_—_ did make certeyne Books as 
« they be enformed, their requeſt is that the ſaid Books may 
« be ſeen and peruſed by them for a better expedition of 
« Tivine Service to be ſet furthe accordingly. 

« Alſo that Men being called to Spiritual Promotions or Pe- 
* nefices, may have ſome allowance for their necedary living, 
« and other charges to be ſuſteyned and born concerning the 
« ſaid Benefices in the firſt year wherein they pay the Firſt- 
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| \ . __ The other is: ; 

*©Where the Clergy in the preſent Convocation Aſſembled: 
* have made humble ſuite unto the moſt Reverend Fatheo in; 
*« God my Lord Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury, and all other Bi- 
« ſhops. That hit may er them to be a-meanto the Kings 
*< Majeſty, and the Lord ProteCtors Grace, that the ſaid Cler. 
$* gy, according to'the tenor of the Kings Will, and the aun- 
© cient Laws and Cuſtoms of this noble Realm , might have 
&« their rowme and Place, and be aſſociated with the Communs 
« inthe nether Houſe of this preſent Parliament, as Members 
« of the Communwealth, and the Kings moſt humble'Subjedts, 
« and-if this may not be permitted and- granted to them, 
«tifat then no Laws concerning the Chriſtian Religion, or 
« which ſhall concerneſpecially the perſons, poſſeſſions, rowmes, 
« Iyveings, juriſdictions, goods, or cattalls of the faid Clergy 
* may paſs nor be enacted, the ſaid Clergy not being made pri- 
* yy thereunto, and their aunſwers and reaſons not heard. The 
* ſaid Clergy do: moſt humbly beſeech an anſiver and declars- 
*tion to be made untothem; what the ſaid moſt Reverend Fa- 
* therin God; andall other the Biſhops have done inthis their 
& humble ſait and requeſt, to the end that the ſaid Clergy, if 
« nede be, may choſe of themſelf ſuch able and diſcrete. per- 
< ſons which ſhall effeually follow the ſame ſuite in name of 
*them all, | 

« And where ina'Statute ordained and eſtabliſhed by autto- 
«rite of Parliament at Weſtminſter, in the twenty fifth year of 
<« the reigne- of the moſt excellent: Prince, King —_— 
«Eighth, the Clergis-of this Realm; ſubmitting thetnſelfe to 
* the Kings Highneſs, did knowledge and confeſſe:according to 
« the truth, that the Conyocations of the ſame Clergie hath 
«ben and ought to -be aſſembled by the Kings Writ; And did 
« promiſe farther in verbo ſacerdotii,, that they never from 
* thence forth wolde preſume to attempt, allege, clayme, or 
<«-put in ure or enact, promulge or execute any new Canons, 
« Conſtitutions, Ordinances, Provincials, or other, or- by what- 
« {oever other name they ſhall be called in the Conyocation, 
« oneles the Kings moſt Royal Aſſent and Liſence may to them 
« be h:d, to make, promalge, and execute the ſame, And Jus 
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© hehalfe upon peyne of every oneof the Cleregie doeing the 
« contrary , ply rw thereof convict, to ſuffre — - 
_ « ment, and make Fine at the Kings Will, And that noe Ca 
«nons, Conſtitutions, or Ordinances ſhalt be made or put in 
* execution within this Realm by auttorite of the Convoca- 
*tion of the Clergy, which ſhall be repugnant to the' Kings 
4 Prerogative Royal, or the Cuſtomes, Laws or Statutes of this 
*Realm, Which Statute is eftfoon renewed and eſtabliſhed 
*1n the xxvij. yere of the Reigfhie of the ſaid moſt noble Kinge, 
« as by the tenor of both Statutes more at large will appear, 
«the ſaid Clergie being preſently aſſembled in Convocation by 
* autority of the Kings Writ, *” deſire that the Kings Maje- 
«/ties licence in write;ng may be for them obtained and grant- 
%ed according to the effect of the ſaid Statutes auCtoriſeing 
*them to attempt, entreate, and commune of ſuch matters , 
* and therein freely to geve their conſents, which otherwiſe 
« they may not do, upon paine and peril premiſed. 

* Alſo the ſaid Cleregie deſireth. that ſuch matters as con- 
*cerneth Religione which. be diſputable, may be quietly, and 
*in good arder rcaſond and. diſputed among(t them in this 
*howſe, whereby the verites of ſuch matters ſhall the better 
 « 2ppear. And the dowbtes being opened and reſolutely diſ- 

* culled, men may be fully perſuaded with the quyetnes of. 
© their Conſciences, and the tyme well ſpent. | 
Thus far thoſe Petitions, containing ſome excellent pro- 
polals for a through: Reformation, Soon after were called 
together by the Kings ſpecial order, the former ſelect Aſlem- 
bly at Windſor Caſtle, where met (as far as I can gueſs by 
the ſeveral Papers delivered in by every ane of them ſingly , 
and ſubſcribed. with their own hands, all: which-I have per- 
uſed ) theſe following perſons. Thomas Archbiſhop. of 
Canterbury, Edward; Archbilhop of Torke, the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, Edmund Biſhop of Loudon, Robert Biſhop of 
* Carlifle, Dr, George Day, . Dr. Thamss Roberiſon, DT. I. Red- 
mayne, Dr. Edward Leighton , Dr. Symon Matthew, Dr. 
Wiliam Treſham , Dr. Richard Coz:n, Dr. Edgewarth, Dr. 
Owen Ogletborp, Dr, Thyrleby. Theſe all gave 1n their ſeve-= 
ral reſolution in papers, to the Queſtions propounded, with 


their names ſubſcribed; ( a far more prudent way then che 
Comtuſion, 
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The Divine Right of Part 2, 
confuſion of yerbal and tedious diſputes) all whoſe judge. 
ents are accurately ſummed up, and ſet down by the Arch. 
ſhop of Canterbury himſelf, Their reſolutions contain di. 
ſtint anſwers to ſeveral ſets of queſtions propounded tg 
them. The firſt Set contained ſeyeral queſtions about the 
Maſs, about .theinſtitnting, receiving, nature, celebration of 
it; and whether in the Maſs it be convenient to uſe (ach 
L png the people may underſtand, whether the whole were 
t to be tranſlated, or only ſome part of it ; with ſeveral 
other queſtions of the ſame nat'ire, The ſecond Set is more 
-pertinent to our purpoſe, wherein are 47 Queſtions propoſed 
to be reſolyed.; Ten of them belong to the nuraber of Sacra- 
ments, the other - concern Church-Government, The Que- 
Tons are theſe, 
« Whether the Apoſtells lacking a higher Power,:as in not 


' *« having.a Chriſtian King ameng them , made Biſhoppes by 


« that neceſſity, -or by auttorite given.them of 'God ? 

« Whether Biſhops or Prieſts were firſt, ad it the Prieſts 
«wyere'firſt, then the Prieſt made the Biſhop? 

« Whether:a Biſhop hath-2utorite to makea Prieſt bythe 


« Scripture or no, -and whether any other but only a Biſhop 


« may. make a'Prieſt 

« Whether in the New-Teſtament be required any Conſe- 
« cration-of a Biſhop and Prieſt, or oaly appointeinge tothe 
« Office be ſufficient ? | | 

«« Whether ( if it fortuned a Prince Chriſtien lerned tocon- 
« quer certen domynyons of Infidells, having non but the Tem- 
« poral.lerned men with him ) it be defended by Gods Law 
<« that he and they ſhould preche and teche the Word of God 
«there or no, and alſo make and conſtitute Prieſts or no? 

« Whether it be forfended by Goddes Law, that if it fo for- 
< tuned that all the Biſhopps and Prieſts were dedde, and that 


«the Word of God ſhuld there unpreached, the Sacrament 


« of Baptiſme and others unminiſtred, than the King of that 
Region ſhulde make Biſhoppes and Prieſts to ſupply the lame 
« or noe? | 

«* Whether a Biſhop or a Prieſt may excommunicate, and 
© for what Crimes, and whether they only may excommuni- 
*© cate by Goddes Law ? 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the Queſtions, to which the Anſwersare ſeveral- 
j returned in diſti $, all of them bound. together in 
zlarge Volume by Archbiſhop Cramer; and every one ſub- 
krided their Names, and ſome their Seals, tothe Papers deli-- 
xred in, It would be too tedious a work to ſet down their ſe- 
ral opinions at large; only for the deſerved reverence all bear 
t» the name and memory of that moſt worthy Prelate', and 
—_ Martyr, Archbiſhop Cranmer,[ ſhall ſet down his Anſwer” 

ſtiaCtly to every one of theſe Queſtions, and the Anſwers of 
ome others to the more material queſtions to-our purpoſe, 


LC SSTHTT YT By 


«as well concerning the adminiſtration of Goddes Word for 


«Political, and civil Governaunce. 
niſters under them to ſupply that which is appointed to their ' 
ſeveral Office. 

« The Cyvile Miniſters under the Kings Majeſty in this 
"Realm of Eng/axd,be thoſe whom yt ſhall pleaſe his Highneſs 
*for the tyme to put in auctorite under him ;, as for example, 
« the Lord Chancellor, Lord Treaſurer, Lord Greate Maſter, 
*Lord Privy Seal, Lord Admyrall, Mayres, Shryves, &ec. 

« The Miniſters of Gods Wourde under His Majeſty be the 
* Biſhops, Parſons, Vicars,and ſach other Prieſts as be appoint- 
"ed by his Highneſs,to-that Mimiſtration ; as for exam>le, the 
«Biſhopof Canterbury, the Biſhop of Dwureſme, the Bilhop of 
Wincheſter, the Parion of Wynwicke, &c. 

_ « All the ſaid Officers and Miniſters, as well of tone ſorte 
«25 the other, be appointed, aſligned, and elected in every 
«place; by the Laws and Orders of Kings and Princes, 

« [nthe admiſſion of many of theſe Officers bee divers comes - 
*ly Ceremonies and Solemaniries uſed, which be-not of neceſſi- - 
*ty, but only for a goodly order and ſemely faſhion; For if ' 
« ſuch Offices and Miniſtrations were committed without ſuch - 
© folemnitye,thei were nevertheles tracly committed. . 

« An4there is no more promiſe of God, that Grace is given : 


Ycon.mting of the Cyvile, - In the Apoliles time, when there 
Was: 


pbo. 
&« And in both theis Miniſtrations thei muſt have ſondry Mi- 


.n :h-commirring of- the Ecclefiaſtical Office, then ir is the - 


To the g. Q. ** All Chriſtian Princes have committed-unto-Archbiſh, 
*them immediately of God the holle cure of all their ſubjeAs, Craowers 


anſw. ex 
"the cure of Soul, as concerning the miniſtration of things - han | 


- 
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'« was no Chriſtien Princes by whoſe authority Miniſters of 
« Gods Word might'be appointed, nor = by the ſword 


Part 2, 


- 


<« correted.; there was no remedy then for the correttionof 
« Vice, -or-apPointeinge of Miniſters, but only:the- conſent of 
<« Chriſtienmultitude amonge themſelfe, by an uniform conſent 
<« to follow the advice and perſwaſion-of ſuch ons whom 


'< God-had moſt endued with the ſpirit of Wiſdom and Coun- 


« faile, And at that time, for as much as Chriſtien people 
« had no Sword nor Governor among t thei were con- 
<« ſtrained of neceſſity to take ſuch Curates and Prieſts,as either 
< they knew themſelfes to be meet thereunto, or elle as were 


'« commended unto them by other, that were fo replete with 


<« the Spirit of God, with ſuch knowledge in the profeſſion of 
<« Chriſt, ſuch Wiſdom, ſuch Converſation and Councell, that 
«they ought even of very Conſcience to give credit uats 
« them,and to accept ſuch as by theym were preſented. Ando 
« ſome tyme the Apoſtles and other unto whom God had gi- 
« ven abundantly his Spirit, ſent or —_ Miniſters of 
id choſe ſuch as they 
by _ meete thereunto. And when any were appointed or 
<« ſent bythe Apoſtles or other, the people of their awneyolun- 
©tary will with thanks did accept them, not for the Supremi- 
«tie, Imperie, or Dominion, that the Apoſtells had oyerthem 
<to command astheir Princes,or Maſters : but as good people, 
< ready to obey the adviceof good Counſellors, and to accept, 
« any thing that was neceflary for their edification and benefit, 
<The Biſhops and Priefts were at one time,and were not two 
« things, but both.one Office in the beginning of Chriſt Reli- 
«c gion, 
 « A Biſhop may make a Prieſt by the Scriptures,and ſo may 
« Princes and Governors alſoe, and that by the anCtority of 
« God committed them, and the People alfoe by their Election, 


 4*For as we reade that Biſhops have done it, fo Chriſtien Em- 


* perors and Princes uſually have doneit. : And the people be- 


« < fore Chriſtien Princes were, commonly did elect their Bi- 


« ſhops and Prieſts. 

- - «In the New Teſtament, he that is2ppointed to be a Biſhop 
* or a Prieſt, needeth no conſecration by the Scripture; for 
« ele(tion or appointing thereto is ſufficient. h 
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«T[t is not againſt Gods Law, but contrary they ought -in 
«dede ſo to do, and there behiſtoryes that witnefſeth, that 
« ſome Chriſtien Princes and-other Lay-men unconſecrate 
| « have done the fame, 

« [t is not forbidden by Gods Lavy, oy 
« A Byſhop or a Prieſt by the Scripture, is neither com- 
«&manded nor forbidden to excommunicate. But where the 
« Laws of any Region giveth him authoritie to excommunicate, _ 
«there thei ought to uſe the ſame, in ſuch crimes as the Laws 
« have ſuch authoritie in, And wherethe Laws'of the Region 
« forbiddeth them, there they have none authoritie at al), 
« And thei that be no Prieſts may alſo excommunicate, if £. 
« the Law allow thereunto, Thus far that excellent perſon, in 
« whoſe judgment nothing 1s more clear, then his aſcribing 
the particular form of Government in the Churchtothedeter- - 
mination of the Supreme Magiſtrate, This judgement of 
his, is thus ſubſcribed by him with his own hand, 

T, Cantuarienſ. This is mine opinion and ſentence at this pre« 
ſent, which I do nt temerariouſly deftne, big do remitt the judge- 
ment thereof holly to your Majeſty. | 

Which I have m_—y cranſcribed out of the 'Original, and 
-have obſerved generally the form of writing at that time 
uſed. In the ſameMS. it appears, that the Biſhop of St. Aſaph, 
Therleby , Redman, -and Cox, were'all of the fame opinion 
with the Archbiſhop, 'that at firſt Biſhops and Presbyters 
were the ſame; and the two latter expreſly cite the opinion 
of Ferome with approbation. Thus we ſee by the teſtimony, 
chiefly of him who was inſtrumental in our Reformation, that 
he owned not Epiſcopacy as a diſtin(t order from Presbytery 
of Divine Right, but only as a prudent conſtitation of the + 
Civil Magiſtrate for the better governing in the Church. 

We now ed to the re-eſtabliment of Church-Go- «g , 
yerament under our moſt happy Q. Elizabeth, After our 
Reformation had truely undergone the fiery tryal in Q. Ma- 
ries days, and by thoſe flames was made much more rehned 
and pure, as well as ſplendid and illuſtrious , In the articles of 
Religion agreed upon, our Engliſh Form of Church Govern- 
ment was only determined to be agreeable to Gods Holy - 
Word z which had been a yery low and diminiſhing exprefſi- 
on, had they looked on it'as abſolutely preſcribed and deter- 

Eec rained 
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mired in Scripture, as the only, neceſſary Form. to be ob- 

ſcrved in the Church. "The firſt who ſolemnly appeared in 

Vindication of the Engliſh Hierarchy was Arch-hyſbop I hit- 

gift a ſage and prudent per{on-, whom we cannot ſap. 

pole either ignorant- of the ſenſe of the Church of 
England,or afraid or unwilling to defend it. Yet he frequently 

a againſt Cartwright allerts, that the form of diſcipline is not parti- 

7.48: 3* Gularly and byname ſet dawn in Scripture 6, And again, Ny kind of 
__ ag Goveritment is expreſſed' in the word , or can neceſſarily be con- 
82,83,84, cInded from thence, which he repeats over agaia. Ny form 
Pag. 658. of Church Government is by the Scriptures preſcribed to, or 
commanded the Church of God. &nd lo Dr. Cofins his Chan- 

P12. 53, celigy in. Anſwer to the Abſtraft ,, All Churches have na; the 
ſame fortn- of: Diſcipline', neither is it aeceſſary that they ſhould 

ſeeing it cannot be proved that any certain particular form of 

: By, Church Government is commended to w by the Word of God, 
CD? ro.the ſame purpoſe Dr. Low, Complaint of the Church, Ns 
Gov. fag. certain form of Government is preſcribed in the Word, only 
164. gerteral Rules laid down for it. Biſhop Bridges ; Ged- bath nat 
. expreſſed the form; of Church Goverament ,, at leaſt not ſo u to 

biad us to it, They who pleaſe but to 'conſult the third Book 
of learned and judicious Mr. Hookers Ecclefgaltical Polity, may 

ſee the, mutability of ,the form -of Church, Government 
largely.allerted and fully proved; - Yea this is ſo. plainand 
evident to have, been the chief opinion of the Divines of the 
Church-of England, that Parker looks on tt /as one of the 

- main foundations of the Hrerarchy, and ſets himſelf might 

and main to oppole it, but with what ſucceſs, we have al- 

ready lcen, It we come lower tothe time of King, Famer, His 

Majeſty hinſelf declared it. ia Print, as his judgement z Cbri- 

ſtiano- cuiq, Regi, Principi ac Republice” conceſſum , 'externam 'in 

- rebus Kecleſiaſticis regiminis ſformam | ſuis preſcribere ,' que ad 

civil adminiſtrationis' formam quam proxime accedat. That the 

Civil power 1n any Nation, hath the right of preſcribing what 

external form of Church Government it pleaſe, which doth 

moſt agree to the Civil Form of Government in the State. Dr. 

- 1. f. Sutchffe de Presbyterio largely diſputes againſtthoſe who aſlert 

* - thatChriſt hath laid down certain immutabte Laws for Go- 

Defenſ. vernment in the Church, Crakanthorpe againſt Spalatenſir 
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on Apoltolical trallitionz Traditum igitar ab Apoſtals, ſed 
traditum & mutabile, & pro uſu ac arbitrio Eccleſic mutan- 
dum. To the like purpolc ſpeak the forecited Authors, as 


their teſtimonies are extant in Parker, Biſhop Bridger , Num De Po'it 


wiumquodg; exemplum Eccleſie Primitive preceptum aut 
mandatum faciat ? And again, Forte rerum nonnullarum in 
Primitiva Eccleſia exemplum aliquod oft endere poſſunt , ſed nec 
id ipſum generale, ne ejuſd;m perpetuam regulam alizuam, que 
omnes Eccleſis & etates omnes ad illud exemplum aſtringat. 
So Archbiſhop Whitgift, Ex faGto aut exemplo legem facere 
iniquum et. Nunquam licet, iniquit Zuinglius, a fatto ad 
jus argumentari, By which principles the Divine Right of 
Epiſcopacy as founded upon Apoltolical prattice, is quite 
ſubverted and deſtroyed, To come nearer to our own un- 
happy times; Not .long before the breaking forth of thoſe 
never ſufficiently to be lamented Inteltine broyls, we have the 
judgment of two learned, judicious, rational Authors fully 
diſcovered as to the point in queſtion, The firſt is that in- 
comparable man Mr. Hales in his oftencited Trad of Schiſm : 
whole words are theſe; But that orb:r bead of Epiſtopal Am- 
bition coucerning Supremacy of Biſhops in divers Sea's , one 
claiming Supremacy over anoth:y, as it bath been from time to 
time a great treſpaſs againſt the Churches peace, ſo it is now 
the final ruine of it : The Eaſt and Weſt through. the fury of 
the two prame Biſhops being irremediably ſeparated without 
all hope of reconcilement, And beſides all ths miſchief, it is 
founded oa a Vice contrary to all Chriſtian humility, ' without 
which no man ſhall ſee bis Saviour. Fur they do but abJfe 
th:mſelves and others, that would perſwade w , that Biſhops by 
Chrifts inſtitution bave any ſupertarity over men further then 
of Reverence, or that auy Biſhep # ſuperiour to_another, further 
then Poſitive order agreed upon among Chriſtians hath pre- 
ſcribed: for we bave. b:lizued bim that bath told tw, that in 
Feſus Chriſt there is neithzr high nor low : and that in giving 
banours, every man ſhould be ready to prefer another before bim- 
ſelf : which ſaying cuts of all claim certainly of ſuperiority , 
by title of Chritianity, except men ibink that theſe things 
were ſpoken ouly 20 poor and private men. Nature and Reli- 
gion agree in this, that neither of them bath a band in this He- 
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raldry of fecundum fub & ſupra; all this comes from compoſiti- 


on and agreement of men among themſelves , wherefore this 
abuſe of Chriſtianity to makg it Lacquey to- Ambition, it a 
Vice for which-F have no extraordinary name of Ignominy, 


and an ordinary I will mot give it, leaſt you ſhould take ſotran- 


ſcendent aVice to be bict trivial, Thus that grave and wiſe per- 
{on, whoſe words ſayour of a more then ordinary tin(ture of 
a true ſpirit. of Chriſtianity, that ſcorns to make Religion a 
footNool to pride and ambition. We ſee plainly he makes 
all difference between Church Officers to ariſe from conſent 
of parties, and not from any Divine Law. To the fame 
purpoſe Mr. Chillingworth propounds this Queſtion among 
many others to his Adverſary : Whether any one kind of theſe 
external Forms and Orders and Government be ſo neceſſary to the 
being of a Church , but that th:y may be diverſe in diverſe 
Placer, and that a: good and peaceable Chriſtian may and ought 
to ſubmit bimſelf to the Government of the place where he liver, 
whoſoever be be ? Which Queſtion according to the tenour of 
the reſt to which it is joined, muſt as to the former part 
he reſolved in the Negative, and asto the latter in the Afir- 
mative, Which 1s the very thing I have been (o long in 
proving of, viz. that no one form of Church-Government is 
ſo neceſlary to the being of a Church, but that a good and 
peaceable Chriſtian. may and ought to conform himſelf to the 
Government "of that place where he lives. So much 1 ſup- 
poſe may ſuffice to ſhew tliat the opinion which I have af- 
ſerted, is no-ſtranger.in our own Nation, no not among thoſe 
who have been profeſſed defenders. of the Eccleſiaſtical Go- 
vernment of this Church. 

Having. thus far acquainted- our” felves- with-the ſtate and 
cuſtams of our own Countrey, we.may be allowed the li- 
derty of: viſiting forraign Churches: to ſee how far they 
concur with. ns in the matter in queſtion; The hrlt perſon 
whole judgment we ſhall produce afferting: the mutability 
of the form of Church Government; is that great light- of 
the German Church Chemaitixs,, whom Brightman. had lo high 
an opinion of as-to. make him to-be one of the. Angels in the 
Churches of the Revelation, . He diſcourſing- abont the Sa- 


crament. of Order [as.the Papifts call it, lays NTT = fol- 
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fuiſſe tempore Apoſtolorum in omnibus Eccleſis & ſemper eof- 


dem & totidem gradi« ſex ordines, id quod ex Epiſtolis Pauli 
ad diverſs Ecclefias ſeriptis manifeſte colligitur. 3, Non fu- 
it tempore Apoſtolorum talis diftributio graduum itlorum , quin 
ſapins nnus & idem omnia ill officia, que ad miniſterium perti- 
nent , ſuſtineret, Libere igitur fuerunt yu ya tempore ta- 
let ordinationes babita ratione ordinis, decori & edificationis , 
&c. Illnd Apoſtolorum exemplum Primitiva Eccleſia eadem 
ratione & ſimili libertate imitata eſt. Gradis enim officiorum 
miniſterii diſtributi fuerunt : non autem eadem plane ratione 
ficut in Corinthiaca vel Epbeſina Eccleſia, ſed pro ratione cir- 
eumſtantiarum cujuſq;, Eccleſie, unde colligitur que fuerit in 
diſtributione illorum graduum *liberts. 1 he- main thing he 
Meres, is, the Churches freedom and liberty as to the orders 
and degrees of thoſe who-ſuperintend the affairs of the 
Church, which he builds on a threefold foundation, x. That 
the Word of God no where command , tvhat ar bow many de- 
grees and orders of Miniſters there ſhall be: 2. That in the 
Apefiles times, there was uot the like number in all Churches , 
4 is evident from Pauls Epiſtler. 3; That in the Apoſtles 
times in ſome places one perſon did manage the ſeveral Offices 
belonging to- 8 Church. Which. three Propolitions of this 
learned Divine, are the very baſis and foundation of all our 
foregoing diſcourſe, wherin we have endeavoured to prove 


theſe ſeveral things atlarge, The ſame'learned perſon hath 


a ſet diſcourſe to: ſhew how by degrees the ofhees in the 
Church did riſe, not from any fet or ſtanding Law, but. far 
the convenient managery of the Churches affairs, and con- 
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towing Hypotheſes as certain truths. 1, Nom eſſe Dei verbs man- xx om. 
datum qui vel quot tales gradus ſeu ordines ofſe debent. 2, Non Con. Trid. 


cap, 2, de 


ſacram.ord. 


can,t,q13, 
414, 


-_ 


cludes his diſcourſe th:.s; Er hee prima gradunm ſeu ordi- £484" 3- 


num origo in Eccleſia Apoſtolica oftendit que canſa, que_ra- 
tio, quis ſus & finis + debeat bujuſmodi ſeu graduum , ſou 
ndinum ;, ut ſcilicet pro ratione cus Ecclefiaſtici, fingula of. 
ficia qua ad minifterium pertinent, commodins, refins, diligenti- 
xr, & iordine crtm aliqua gravitate ad edificationem obeantur. 
The fum 1s, It appears by the prattice of the Apoftoli- 
eel Church, bat the [4 , condition and neceſſity of every par« 


ticulay Church., ought to oc the Standard and Meaſure what - * 
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C2þ.7, 
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officer and degree of perſons ought to be' in it, As to the uns 
certain number of Officers in the Churches in _Apoſtolical 
times, we have a full -and expreſs teſtimony of the famous 
Suot vero in qualibet Eccleſia 
perſone Miniſterio funile ſint , non eſt in byſtoris annotatum , 
nec uſquam eft preceptum , ut eque muiti in ſingulis eſſent , ſed 


— prout paucitas ant multitudo cars poſtulavit, ita pauciores aut 


plures ad minifterinm eccleſie ſunt adbibiti, We fee by them 
there 15 no other certain rule laid down in Scripture , what 
number of perſons ſnall act in the governing every Church; 
only general prudence according to the Churches neceſſity , 
was the ground of determining the number then, and mult be 
fo ſtil}, The next perſon whoſe judgment is fully on our fide, is 
a perſon both of learning and moderation, and an earneſt reſto- 
rer of Diſcipline as well as Doctrine in the Church, I mean Hie- 
ron Zancky, who in ſeveral places hath expreſſed his judg- 
ment to the purpoſe we are now upon. The fulleſt 
place 1s in his Confeſſion of Faith, penned' by him in the 
LXX. year of his age ; and if ever a man ſpeaks his mind, 
It muſt pe certainly when he profeſleth his judgment in a f0- 
lemn manner by way of his laſt Will and Teſtament to the 
world ( that when the Soxl is going into another world, he 


Cenfeſ]. þ- may leave his mind behind him) T hus doth Zanchy 1n that 
d:i cap.z 5, Confeſſion, 1n which he declares this to be liis judgment as to 
/- 10,11. the formof Church-Government; That in the Apoſtles times 
Tom. 7.%-there were but two orders under them, viz, of Paſtors 


and Teachers : but preſently ſubjoyns theſe words, Interea 
tamen non improbamus Patres, quod juxta variam, tum verb 
diſpenſandi, tum regende Ecclefie rationem., warios quoque 
ordines miniftrarum multiplacariiit , quando id. iis liberum futt , 


> ficut & nobit;, & quando conſtat id ab ilis falum boneſtis ae 


cauſis, ad ordinem, ad decorum & ad edificationem eccleſie pro eo 

tempore pertinentibus, And jn the next ſeltion, Novimus enim 

Denm noſtruim Deum «ſe ordinis non confuſionis , & eccleſiam 

fervari ordine, perdi autem e tia, qua de cauſa multos etiam 
& diverſor, non ſolum olim in Iſraele, verum etiam poſt in ecclt- 

fia ex Fulgis & Gemtibus colleta, miniftrorum 0odines inſtinit ; 
"> eandem etiam ob canſam , liberum riliquit Eccleſiis , ut piu- 
'res adderent wel non adderent , modo ad adificationem por 
ec 
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He alſerts it to be in the Churches power and liberty to add 
ſeveral orders of Miniſters according as it judgeth themtend 
to edification ; and faith, he is far from condemning the 
Courſe of the Primitive Church in ereCting one as' Biſhop 
over the Presbyters, for better managing Church affairs ; 
yea Arch-Biſhops, Metropolitans, and Patriarches as inſtitu. 
ted by the Primitive, Church before the Nicene Coxncil, he 
thinks may be both excuſed and defended, although afterward 
they degenerated into Tyranny and Ambition. And in his 
obſervations upon his confeſſion, penned chiefly upon the occa- 
fon of the exceptions of Afagnuy quidem Vir ( ſome will 
gveſs who that was) taken at the free delivery of his 
| mind concerning. the Polity of the Primitive Church, he 
| hath expreſſions rothis purpoſe : That what wasunanimoully 
determined by the Primitrye Church without any contra- 
dition to Scripture, did come from the Holy Spirit. Hinc fir, 
laith he, wt que ſint bujuſcemodi, ea ego improbare nec ve- 
lim, nec audeam bona conſcientia, Quis autem ego fim, qui, 
quod t:t2 eccleſia approbavit, improbem Such things, faith he, 
33 are ſo determined, I neither will nor can with a fafe 
conſcience condemn, For who arm I, that I ſhould condemn that 
which the whole Church of God hath approved ? A ſentence 
25 full of jadgment as modeſty. And that he might ſheiv 
be was not alone in this opinion, he produceth two - large 
and excellent diſcourſes of Martin Bucer concerning the 
Polity of the ancient Chnrch, which he recites with appro- 
bation ; the one out of his Commentaries on the Epheſians, 
the other de d:*iplina Clericali, whereby we have gained an- 
other. teſtimony of that famous aud peaceable Divine, whoſe 
judgment.is too large to be here in{erted. The ſame opini- 
on of Zanchy may be ſeen in his Commentaries upon the fourth 
Command, wherein he allerts no particular form to-be pre- 
ſcribed , but only general rules laid down in Scripture, that 
a!l be done to edification; ſpeaking of the'original of Epif- 
copacy which came not diſp:fitione Divina, but conſuetudine 
Eccleſiftica,, atque ea quidem minime improbanda;, neque enins 
hunuc ordin2m prohibuit Chriſtas , ſed potues regulamr generalem 
reliquit per Apoſtolum , ut in Eccleſia omnia fiant ad edificati- 


It is then moſt clear aad eyident that neither Bruce, 
Cher, 


HEM.» 


Tom. 4.0p. 
I. 1. in 4. 
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Chemnitius Or Zancby did. look upon the Church as ſo bound 
up by any immutable form of « Church-Government laid 
down in Scripture, byt it might lawfully and laudably alter 
it for better edification of the Church. For theſe learned 
Divines conceiving that at firſt inthe Church there was no 
difference between Biſhop and Presbyter , and-commending 
the Polity of the Church when Epiſcopacy was ſet in a higher 
order, they mult of. neceſſity hold that there was no obligation 
to obſerve that Form which was uſed in Apoſtolical times, 
Our next enquiry is into the-opinton af the French Church 
and the eminent Divines therein, For Calvin and Bezs, we 
have deſigned them under another rank, At preſent we ſpeak 
of thoſe who in zhef aſſert the form of Church-Goyern- 
mnt mutable. The firſt we meet with here who fully lays 
down his opinion as to this matter, is, Fob. Fregewil, who al- 
though in his Palma Chriſtians he ſeems to aſſert the Divine 
P.70.Gc. right of primacy in the Church, yet in his. Politick, Refor- 
mer, he aſſerts both forms of Government by .equality and 


- Inequality, to be lawful, And we ſhall the rather produce 
his teſtimony, becauſe of the high chara@ter given of him 


Epiſcopa- by the late Rev. Biſhop Hell. Wiſe Fregevil, @ deep bead, 
cy by Di- and one that was able to cut even betwixt the. League, the Church 
vine right ,ud State ; His words are theſe, .4s for the Engliſh Govern- 
J 5-8: »% ment, I ſay it is grounded upon Gods word ſo far forth a 
it keepeth "the ſtate of the Clergy inſtituted in the Old Tito 
ment, and confirmed in the New. And concerning the Govern- 
ment of the French Church, ſo far as concerneth the equality 
- of Miniſters, it hath the like foundation in-Gods Word:: nantely 
- -in the example of the Apoſtles ; which may ſuffice to . authorize 
both theſe Forms of eftate ,, alb:it in ſeveral times and places 
None can deny but that the Apoſtles among iheniſelves w 
equal, as concerning authority , albeit there were an order fi 
their frowerey. When the Apeſtles firft planted "Churches, 't 
fame being 'ſmall and -in affliftion, there were not as yet any oth 
Biſhops, Prieſts, or Deacons but themſelves ;, they were the Biſhops 
and Deacons, and together ſerved the Tables. Theſe men there 
Fore .whom God raiſeth up to plant a Church, can do no better, 
then” after the examples of the Apoſtles to bear themſelves in 
equeal authority. For this cauſe have the French Mini'ert, 
planters 
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planters of the Reformed Church -in France uſurped it, 
howbeit proviſionaly——— reſeruing liberty to- alter it , accord- 
ing to the occurrences. But the equality that 'refted among the 
Biſhops of the Primitive Gburch , did increaſe as the Churches 
increaſed ; and thence proceeded the Creation of Deacons, and 
afterwards of other Biſhops and Priefts ;, yet ceaſed not the Apu- 
files equality in autberity;, but they that were created, bad not 
like authority with the Apoſtles, but the Apoſtles remained as 
Soveraign Biſhops , netther were any greater then they. Here- 
of I do infer that in the State of a mighty and peaceable Church, 
a4 is the Church of England, or as the Church of France ( or 
ſuch might be if God ſhould call it to reformation ) the State 
of the Cler ought to be preſerved, For equality will be burt- 
full to the State , and in time breed confuſion. But as the Apo- 
poſtles continued Churches in their equalityſo long as the Churches 
by them planted were ſmall, ſo ſhould equality be applyed 
in the planting of a Church , or ſo long as th: Church con- 
tinueth ſmall, or nnder perſecution, yet mayit alſo be admitted 
a not repugnant 'o GodgWord in thoſe places where already it is 
received, rather then to- innovate any thing, 1 ſay therefore that 
even in the Apoſtles times the ſtate of the Clergy increaſed #s the 
Church increaſed. Neither was the Government under the bondage 
pt, and during the peace of the Land of Canaan alike; 


of Egy 
for Pond had firſt Judges, and after thiir ſtate increaſed, 


Kings. Thus far that Politique Reformer, Whoſe words are 
ſo full and pertinent to the ſcope and drift of this whole Trea- 
tiſe, that there. is no need of any Commentary to draw 
them to my ſenſe. The next[ ſhall pitch uponin the French 
Church, is, a Trizmvirate of three as learned perſons in thei: 
ſeveral ways as moſt that Church or any ſince the Reformation 
hath bred; they are Bloude/, Bochartnr, and Amyralidus. The 
firſt is that Church Antiquary , Blonde! the known and 
learned Aﬀertor of Ferome*s opinion concerning the Primitive 
cquality of Presbyters, who was likewiſe of Jerome*s mind asto 
the mutability of that form if the Church {aw fir, as appears 
by theſe ans of his, ſpeaking of that form of Eccleſiaſtical Fo» 
lity which Hilary ſpeaks of, vis. the Eldeſt Presbyters having 


4or 


Apol. pro. ' 


the Primacy of Order above the reſt. ' Fac ramen, faith he, 4;.," © 
Aprſtols non modo non improb 2s fed palam, lindantibus 2» fe 5 z. 


, ortam, 
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Tam, ego ſane libere ab initio obſervatam , Chriſtianiſque ſive, 
ab Apoſtolia fine. ab corum diſcipulis traditam,, ſed ut mutabi- 
lem © pro wſje-ac arbitrio. Eccleſe mutandam ( prout in cours 
confimili pie memoris Crakanthorpius ſenſit ) crediderim :. and 
not long after, Nec conſeſſus capite carentes , aut multipliciter 
minus barremws., quam fervidiores Hierarchici , quibus inda- 
gandum curatiis imcumbit , An paftorum cuiquam quocun- 
que" titulo nunc gandeat, divino. jure wexcunia. eaque perpetus 
decreta fit, Am wero in Arbitrio Ecclefie, ipſe C qui preeſt Ec- 
clefie ) ſpirits reliquerit , ut quocunque' meds liberet , ſibi de 
capite ii) collegia providerent, Whereby - that moſt 
tearned Writer for Presbytery ( as ſome have called him) 


- evidently aſſerts the . mutability of the _ particular Farm 


of Church-Government, and that it is left to-the prudence 
and arditrement of the. Church, to conclude and determine, 
in what way and: manner the Rulers.of the Church ſhall att, 
for moderating the common concernments of the Church, 
The next is the learned and ingenuous Bochartus, who ex pro- 
fsſſo, doth aſlert.the opinion I have been pleading thus Jong 


Ad. q,1, p. 1a the behalf of, in his Epiſtle to Dr. Morley. He having 


» 


D ark . 
Defieed, State is, according tothe ſuitableneſs of it to the ſtate, tem- 


- Eccles per and condition of the people it is intended for. The laſt. 
Kon. Deq; 1s, judicious Amyraldus , whom one deſervedly calls, one of 


pace cum 
conſt * the Lutherans, ſpeaking of the different Forms of Church 


07; 


declared himſelf to be.of Fereme's mind, as to the Apoſtles 
times, ' that the Churches were governed communi confilio. 
Presbyterorum ,, and withal , aſſerting the great antiquity of 
Epiſcppacy, as ariſing ſoon after the Apoſtles times, and that. 


— mags cum frutu, 2s a very nfeful form of Government: 


He fubjoins theſe words diredtly , overthrowing the Divine 
Right of either Form of Government, by Epiſcopacy or 
Presbytery. Nec Apoſtolorum praxim puto vim babuifſe leg, in 
rebus ſud natura 4degiour. Proinde tam qui Presbyteralem,quam 


- Epiſcopalem ordinem juris divini effe aſſerunt , videntmr. 5 &-S1)- 


» 35. ape Tie 1% wine Navayrir, And therefore allerts, that the 
Form of Government muſt be determined, as that in the 


the greateſt wits of #bis Age, in his propoſals for peace with 


Government in the ſeveral Churches of the Reformation, 
ng the (e- 


he lays down this. for 'a foundation of union. ; 
la } 24 veral 
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yeral Churches. @uando igitur Chriſtus quidem & Apoſtolt 
hoc diſerts conſtituerunt , debere | particulares Eccleſias omnes 
gubernari a Paſteribus , &- aliqud regiminis forms temperari, 
quod ipſa rei neceſſitas flagitat , que verd regiminis iſts forma 
potiſimum eſſe debeat, utrum alii aliis autioritate precellant \ 
meent , neque rei natxrs definivit , | neque'a Chrifto' amt Apoſtolis 
eque diſerte conftitytum et ;, id primo its patificatione ſtatuen. 
dum efſe videtur , ut quo jure battenns furrunt Ecclefrarnm Evan- 
gelicarum” Paſtores , eodem porro eſſe pergant, geque alie aliarum 
ſtatum convellere nitantar. <* That every Church be permitted 
« freely to enjoy its own Form, ſince ſome kind of Goyern- 
« ment is neceſſary in all Churches, but no one Form is preſci- 
« bed/by Chriſt or his Apoſtles; and more. fully afterwards 
to the {ame purpoſe. , Purmadmodum ei rgitur Politiarum 
forme alie alis aptiores ad finem ilum Politicum obtinendum , 
'# accommadatiores efle videntur ,, Dens tamen qui omnis ſocie- 
tatis auflor oft atque cuftor , noluit omnes bominum catus eo- 
| dem. juere texeri , ſed exique communitati poteſtatem eſs wvoluit 
ſus. leger fibi condendi, qua ipſe- Divina.ſud-. auttoritate ſancit ;, 
fic dubitanduns quiders nan eft quin. ex varis ills adminiftr an- 
darumt \ Ecclefiarum rationibus , nonnulls' int aliquanto quine 
alie conducibiliores ad enum finem adipiſcendum quem religio 


conſt itutum babet : At wvoluit tamein ſapientiſimus indulgentiſ= + 


limyſque Dens 'cniq;, Eccleſia. jus eſſe fibi leges eas ferendique ad », 
diſciplinam ſpeflant, & ad ordinem conſervendum. Whereby he ri, 
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Imge- 


jumm. 


« yrants as much freedom and liberty.to every Church, to pre- Poreſt. cir- 
* {cribe Laws to its ſelf, for the regulating the affairs of the ©* 4-14 


* Church,as to any State to pitch upon its particular rules and { 
« waysof Goverament, So the Church doth in its orders but ob- Confide- - 


t1. 
Bacon 


ſerye the general rules laid down in Scripture. Having thas fully rat touch: 
ſhewed how many of the moſt eminent Divines of the Reforma» ing Ch. 


tion haveembraced this opinion of the mutability of the Form 


Govern, 
Sir Wil. 


of Church-Government, both in our own and foraign Churches, a;,rrice 
who were far from being the Proſelytes of Eraſtus; it were of the Sa- 
ealie to add Mantiſſe leco the concurrent judgement of many crament, 

very learned Men, as the excellent Hugo Grotins, my- Lord Ba- \* ©2. 9. 


con, Sir Will, Morice,” and others, who have in print delivered 


Mr. Pron's 
12 queries 


this as their judgement ; but ſeeing ſuch is the temper of ma- to the AL- 
ny, as tO caſt by their dT 73 with an opinion of their ſcmbly. 
F 


2 partiality 


The Divine Right of 

partiality towasds the Government of the Church ; 1 haye 
therefore contented-my:ſelf with the judgment of Divines, 
molt of them of the higheſt rank 'fince the Reformation : 
whoſe judgments certainly will be ſufficient; to. remove thar 
prejudice, wherewith this opinion- hath been- entertained 
among the blind followers of the ſeveral parties So-much 
for thoſe, who in terms. aſlert the Form of Church-Go- 
vernment not to depend upon anamalterable Law, bnt to be 
left tothe prudence and diſcretion of every particular Church; 
to determine it according to its ſuitableneſs to the ſtate, 
condition, and temperof the people whereof it conſiſts, and 
cunduceableneſs'to the ends for which it is inſtituted. 

We come now in the tecond place to thoſe, whe though 
they look upon-equality of -Miniiters as the. Primitive Form, 
yet do allow Epilcopal Government in the Church as a very 
lawful and uſetulconſtitution. By which K is evident;that they 
did not judge the Primitive Form to-carry an univertal obli- 
gation along with it ,: over-all Charches, Ages, and Places, 
Upon this account” our: learned Crakanbery: frees all. the |Re- 
formed” Churches from the:charge of Aervaniſme; +laid apo 
them by the Archbiſhap of Spalato (when' he licked-up his for- 
mer yomit in his Confilium redites ) Crakanthory's words ate 
theſe, ſpeaking of Luther, Calvin, Beza, and all the Reform- 
ed Churches; Non babine ili ſcio ,- diſtinfios a Prerhytenis, eiſ- 
que in- rdinandi:& excommunicandi poeſtate ſuperiores Epiſco- 
p07. At Imparitatem iftam ,quod fecit Aerims , nou verbs Dei 
repugnare docent ;, non damnaxt eam vel iu noftra, vel in untver- 
fali per annos ſuper mille quingentos Keelefid. Per verbum 
Dei &' Jus Divinum,, liberum & licitum ntrumvis cenſent, vel 
Imparitatem iftam admittere vel Paritatem;, In Arbitriohoc eſſe 


ac poteſt ate cnjuſvis Eccleſie cenſent , utrum Paritateny ordinum- 


edmittuxt, aw-Imparitatem. So that according to the opinion of 
this learned Divine, all the Reformed Churches were free from 
the Imputation of Aerianiſm, becauſe they aſlerted not an Im- 
parity among the.Miniſters of the Goſpel to be unlawful; but 
thought” it was wholly in the Churches /iberty, to ſettle either 
a'Purity or Imparity among them , as they judged conveni- 
ent, Burto dcſcend more particularly to the Heroes of the 


Reformation, we. have a-whole Confteltion of them boge- 
ther 


Part 2. 
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ther in the Anguftane Confeſſion , where they fully expreſs 
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their minds to this purpoſe; Hie de re in hoe. convents ſpe Atolog. 
teſt ati ſumus,, mor ſummd voluntate cupere , conſervare Politian Confeſ. 


Ecelefpaſticam , & gradus int Eccleſia fatios etiam bumans# au- 
th ritate. Scimns enim bono & ntili confilio a Patribus Eccle- 
fafticam diſciplinam,, bc modo, ut veteres Canones deſcribunt , 
cont ituram eſſe. And afterwards, Sevitia Ep:ſcoporum in 
causd ft, quare alicnbi diſſolvitue ills Canonica Politia, quane 
magnopere cnpiebamus conſervare. And again, Hic iterum 
volumw teſt atwm, nos libenter conſervatures eſſe Eccleſiaſti- 
cam & Canonicam Politiam, fi modo Epiſcopi deſinant in Ec- 
e/e/14s nofirs ſevire. Hee noſtra volunts , & coram Deo & 
apud omnes gentes ad onmem poſteritatem excuſabit nos, ne nobis 
mputari poſſet , quod Epiſcoporum autboritus labefatietur. And 


Aug. ad 


art. ls. 


yet further, Sepe jam teſftati ſum, nor non foluem poteſta- Confegr.” 
tem Ecclefiaſticam , que in Evangelio inſtituta eſt, ſum- Auguſt .yer 
ma Pittate venerari , fed etiam Kcelefiafticam Politiam , &+ ©®1)- þ. 


_ in Ecclefii maznopers probare , & quantum in no- 
is ef conſervare eupere, We ſee with what induſtry they 
purge clear themſelves from the impuration of bearing 
any ill wilt to: the ſeveral degrees that were inſtituted by the 
Church ; nay they profeſs themſelves deſirous of retaining 
them, ſo the Biſhops would not force them to do any thing 
a2ainſt their Conſciences, To the ſame purpoſe they ſpeak in 
the Smaraldian Articles. None ſpeaks more fully of the 
' agrecablenek of the Form of Government uſed in the Ages 
after the Apoſtles to the Word of God, then that excellent ſer- 
vant of God, as Biſhop Pownam often calls him, Catvin doth: 
For in his Injtitwetions he ſpeaks thus of the Polity of the Pri-- 
mitive Church.; Tamerfi enim multos Canones ediderunt illrum 


compoſuerunt ad nnicam ilam verbi Dei normam , nt facile vi- 
deas nibil fere bic parte habuiſſe 4 verbs Dei alienum.- Although 
the Biſhops of thole times did make many Canons,wherein they 
did ſeem to expreſs moxe then was. in the Word of God; yet 
they uſed ſuch cantion and prudence in the eſtabliſhing the 


Þ. 36F» - 


tempornm- Epiſcopi quibns plus viderentur-exprimere quam ſacris -— gap 
I 


literis expreſſum eſſet;, ea tamen caxtione totam ſuam Occonomiam , 


Churches Polity according to the Word of God;thathbardly will '- 


any thing be found in it diſagreeing to Gods Holy Word, Z 
er- 
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afterwards ſpeaking of the Inſticution of Archbiſhops 

Set. 4 Patriarchs, he faith it: was ad Diſcipline cenſervationem , Fon 
Preſerving the Churches Diſcipline : and again, Si rem omiſſ 
vocabulo intnemur , reperiemns Veteres Epiſcopor non aliam re- 

gende Eccleſie formam wvaluiſſe fingere, ab ea quam Dems verb 

ſuo preſcripfit. If we conlider the matter it ſelf of the 
Churches Polity, we ſhall find nothing in it deſcrepant from, or 
repugnant to that Form which 1s laid down in the Word of 

God. Calvinthen, whatever formof Government he. judged 

molt ſuitable tothe ſtate and temper of the Church wherein 

he was placed, was far from condemning that Polity which 

was uſed .in the Primitive Church by a difference. as to de- 

grees among the Miniſters of the Goſpel, He did not then 

= judge any form of Government to be ſo delivered ia Scri- 
Ptures as unalterably to oblige all Churches and Apes to ob- 

lerve it, Bega faith, be was ſo far from thinking that the bu+ 

mune order of Epiſcopacy ws brought into the Church through 

' rafloneſs or ambition , that none can deny it to bave been very 

- wſefnl as long as Biſhops were good. And thoſe that both will 

De Mi. #nd can, let them enjoy it ftill, His words are theſe, -Abfe 
ni/tr. gra- aut2m ut hunc ordizem, etfi Apoſtolica & mere divina diſpeſi- 
dibus, cap. tione non conflitutum, tamen mt temere aut ſuperbe invetium 


+ 23:Þ*144* peprehendam;, cujus potius magnum uſiem fuiſſe qutamdin boni 


<0, & ſandi Epiſcopi Eccleſis prefuerunt , quis inficiari- poſit ? 
Cap. 21.p. Fruantur igitur illo qui volent & poterunt. And ellewhere 


1:6,127. profeſſeth all reverence, eſteem, and honour to be due to all ſuch * 


modern Biſhops , who firiue to imitate the example of tbe Pri- 
mitive Biſhops in @ due reformation of the | Church of God, 
according to the rule of the Word. And looks on it as a moſt falſe 
and impudent Calumny of ſome that ſaid #s though they intended 
to -preſeribe their form of Government to, all other | Chur- 
ches;, as though they were like ſome ignorant fellows | who 
think, nothing ' good "but what they do themſelves. How 
this 1s Teconcileable with @ novel pretence of a jus divi- 
#um, I cannot underſtand, For certainly if Beza bad judg- 
ed that only form to be preſcribed io the word which was 
uſed in Geneve, it had been but his duty to have deſired all 
other Churches to conform to that, / Neither ought Bezs 
then to. be looked on as out-going his. Maſter Catvin in the 
324 "opin10N 
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Chap: 7. Forms of Church Government, examined. 


opinion about the right of Church-Goyernment. For we ſee 
he goes no farther .in it then Calvin did, All that either of 
them maintained, was, that the form of Government in uſe 
among them, was more agreeable to the Primitive form, then 
the modern Epiſcopacy was, and that Epiſcopacy lay more 
open to Pride, Lazineſs, Ambition, and 'Tyranny , as they 
had ſeen and felt in the Church of Rome. Therefore not to 
give occaſion ta ſuch incroachments upon the liberty of mens 
Conſciences, as were introduced by the tyranny of the+& o- 
max Biſhops, they thought it the ſafeſt way to reduce the 
Primitive parity ; bat yet ſo, as-to have an Eccleſiaſtical Se- 
nate for one Church containing Cities and Territories, as 1s 
evident at Genevs, and that Senate to have a Preſident in it ; 
and whether that Preſident ſhould be for life, or only by 
courſe, they judged it an accidental and mutable thing : but 
that there ſhould be one, eſlential and neceſſary. This is 


expreſly and fully the judgement of that molt Reverend and ,j 
Learned man, Th, Bezz, as he declares it himſelf, Efſentiale dibur, cap. 
fuit in, eo. de que bic agimus , quod ex Dei Ordinatione perpe- 23-8 153: 
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De Mi- 
Ir. gra- 


tua meceſſe fuit, et, & evit, ut in Presbyterio quiſpiam & lo- .. 


@ O&: dignitate primus attioni gubernande prefit , cum co quod 
if divinitus attributum eft jure, Accidentale autem fuit., 
qzod Presbyteri in hac npoczoia alii aliis per vices initio ſuc- 
cedebant 3 qui mpecnoias modus. panlatim poftea viſus oft mu- 
tandus, wt wunus quiſpiem judicio ceterorum comprerbyterorum 
deleflus, Pretbyterio nexus efſet , & permaneret. It will be 
yorth our while truly to ſtate the Queſtion of Church, Ga- 
vernment between the Church of England, and that, of Ge. 
weva in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and thereby: we ſhall 
ſe how ſmall the difference was between them. That the 
Churches in the Primitive times, did take in the Chriſtians 
8 whole Cities, and adjoining Territories, is acknowledged on 
both ſides ; Calvin and Beza being both expreſs in it, and 
the Conſtitution of the Church of. Geneve ſpeaks as. much. 


Vnicuique civitati ( {aith Calvin ) eras. attributa certa- regia, Intis 1. 46 


fue Prerbyteros inde ſumeret , & velut corpori Eecleſie ihi- ©, (2. 
ur accenſerentur.. In oppido cujuſque Diaceſeos ( ſaith Beza ) ”e Mt 


diGione precrat ceteris tum urbanid, tm. alis cjus regions ' 
cum 


Precipua primus Prerbyter, GC... in quotidians communi juriſ- eijir. go4d- 


4Þ. 14. p. 
67. 
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cum prbebyteris, i. e. toti Diaceſi, That the Government of - 


the City did take in the City and Territories, is likewiſe ac- 
knowledged by them, That for more convenient order , 
there was one to preſide over the-Eccleſiaſtical Senate, is cou- 
feſſed as eſſential by Beza; and Calvin acknowledgeth that 
even in Apoſtolical times, xox cam fiiſſe tunc eyualitatem in- 
ter Ecclefie miniſtros, quin ntus aliquis autboritate '&+ conſe. 
lie preefſet. There was no ſuch equality among the Mini- 
ſters of the Church, but that ſome one was oyer the reſt 
in Authority and:Counſel. Wherein then lay the Yiffefence ? 
For we have already ſeen that our Great Divin 
not look upon their form of Government as n 

only lawful; and Calvin and Bez4 would not be 
preſcribe their form to other Churches. AM 
ference then was, not Whether their form of Govtrn- 
ment was founded on Divine Right? not Whether Epiſcopa- 
cy in the Church was lawful or no? not Whether Dioceſan 
Churches were unlawful? or Whether every Congregation 
ſhould have an Eccleſiaſtical Senate? But Whether it were 
more agreeable'to the Primitive form, that the Preſident 
of the Eccleſiaſtical Senate ſhould have only an orderamong, 
or a degree above the Senate its ſelf? But chiefly it was,Whe- 
ther in the preſent ſtate of the Reformed Churches it were more 
convenient wholly to lay aſide the form of Government by 
Biſhops,  witich had been ſo much abuſed in the Roman Church: 
and to reduce all Miniſters of the Goſpel to an equality with 


only a Preſidency of order, thereby to free themſelver from 


the imputation of Ambition, and to prevent it in others; 
or elſe it were more prudent. only to retrench the abuſes 
of - Epiſcopacy under the Papacy, and to reduce it to that form 
'wherein 1t was praCticed in the Church, before the tyranny 
'and wſirpation of the Roman Biſhop had ingroſſed all Eccle- 
fraſtical power into his own hands ? The former part was em- 
braced generally by the Reformed Churches, the latter by our 


' Church of Rep_n_ ſo that the Queſtion was'not about dt- 


vine Right, but ahont a matter of Prudence 3 not what 

form was ſetled by a 'Law of Chriſt, but what form was ſuit- 

able to the preſent ftate of the Churches of the Reformati- 

on, Therefore we'ſte none of the'forraign Divines did __ 
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the Government of this Church with wxlawfil/neſ7 but incon- 
veniency,” as it:was a ſtep to pride and ambition, and an occa- 
ſon wheteby ten might do the Church injury by the exceſs of 
their power, if they were not men of an excellent temper and 
moderation. Thence that prediction of Padre Paxlo, that the 
Church of Exgl2nd would then hnd the inconveniency of Epil- 


copacy, when a high-ſpirited Biſhop ſhould once come to rule 
that Church; -and ſo B-z4 when he'had freed the Biſhops of the 
Reforination.from that'imputation of Lording it over their Bre- 
thren; which he had: charged the Roman Biſhops with, yet he 
adds, that he would beg them rather to lay down their power, 


than to tranſmit that power to thoſe after them, haxc ipſorum », Miniſt 
moderationem & equitatem minime forſan ſequuturis, Who it may grad.p.1z8 


be were not like to ſucceed them in their meekneſs and mode. 
ration, What juſt reaſon there was for ſuch fears, or may 
be (till, let thoſe judge who are fitteſt todoitz thoſe I mean 
who have the power not only to redreſs, but prevent abuſes 
incroaching by an irregular power, It was not then any unlaw- 
fulneſs in che Government of Epiſcopacy its ſelf, but its ly- 
ableneſs to abuſes, which made the Reformed Churches reduce 
Modern Epiſcopacy into-a'meer Preſidency of Order, which 
was not fo liable to the ſame inconveniencies. A clear evidence 
that they judged not the Government unlawful, is, their often 
profeſſion of a ready and chearful obedience to Biſhops, if they 
would embrace the Goſpel, and ſtand up in defence of the 


true Doctrine. 'For which we haye the teſtimony of George |, 
Prince of Anbale, 1h the Prefacetohis Sermon about Falſe Pro- wag po. 
phets, ſpeaking of Biſhops and Archbiſhops : © Utinam ſicut inur. 


« nomina gerunt & titulos, ita ſe reipſa preſtarent Epiſcopos 
*Eccleſiz, Utinam Evangelio docerent conſona, ipſoque Ec- 
* cleſias fideliter 'regerent. 'O quam libenter, quantaque cum 
« cordis]etitia, proEpiſcopis 'ipſos habere, revereri, morem 
« zerere; debitam juriſdiftionem, / & ordinationem eis tribue- 
* re, eaque fine recufatione frui vellemus : id quod nos ſem- 
per, & D. Luther etiam ſzpiſſime tam ore' quam ſcriptis, 
*1m6 & in concione publics in Cathedrali Templo Marsbur- 
<« genſi conteſtati promiſimus.  -He profeſſeth it to be both his 
own jadgment and Lutbers, that if Biſhops wauld but reach 


and rule their Chusches according to the Word of God, they. - 


Gee would 
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would obey them with all chearfulneſs and joy of heart, Tg 

- p- " the ſame purpoſe Melaxithorwriting to Comerarins; * By what 
"D.1« 5» © Right or Law may! we'diſſolve the/Ecdleſiaſtical Polity,-if 
<« the Biſhops will grant us that which in reaſon: they ought to 
< grant ? and though it were lawful for us ſo to do, yet ſure- 
«ly it were not expedient. Luther was ever of this opinion, 
The ſame is profeſſed by Catvix , and that according to his 
T-m, 7. ad temper in a higher manner;' « Verum autem nobis fi contri. 
3 :1olerum, © huant Hierarchiam ip qua emineant'Epiſcopi, ut Chriſto ſub- 
© de 12£4)-.< efle non reculſefit, ut ab illo tanquam ab unicg capite pen-. 


{jorn. «deat, & ad ipſum referantur, in qua fi fraternam charita-- 


Eccl.p.f9, T : : G 
*-5* « tem inter ſe colant & non-alio modo quam ejus veritate collj- 


<* gati, tum yero nullo non Avathemate dignos fatemar, ſi qui 
*erunt, qui eam non reverenter &--fumma- cum-obedientia 
« obſervent. If Biſhops. wauld but ſubmit themſelyevto Chrilt; 
thoſe that would not then ſubmit themſelves to them, he thinks. 
there is no Anathema'of which they are not worthy. Facobus 


in loc.com. Heerbrandus, Divinity-Profeſſor at Tabinge,, profeſſeth it to- 


-- 24+ _ be the moſt ſound conſtitution of Church-Goyerpment, where 


"ws." every Dioceſ$ had-its Biſhops; and every: Province an Arch-. 
biſhop,  Saluberrimum efſet' ſr ſingule Provincie' ſwos 'Epifcopor,, 


Opuſeul. &+ Epiſcopi ſmos Archiepiſcopos baberent. Htmingits acknowledg- 
— eth G diſparity nn Charch -Officers, and cones ita plard 
2.439, Of barbariſm toremove it, «+ uam enim poteſtas omnium 
<« eadem eſt' miniſtrorum quantum a&fpiritualem juriſdicto- 

« nem attinet 3, tamen diſpares dignitatts-ordines &: gradus 

«ſunt ; idq; 1s jure divino, partim Eccleſiz approbatione. 

But he qualifies what he had ſaid. of Fay divinum by his fol- 

lowing words; * Eccleſia cui Dominus poteſtatem deditin zdi- 

— *ficationem, ordinem miniſtrorum.inſtituit pro commodo uo, 

«yt omnia ſint-rite ordinata adin{taurationem corporis Chri- 

« fti, Hinc Eceleha purior ſecuta'tempora. Apoſtolatum, fe- 

- « cit alios Patriarchas, alios Chorepiſcopos, altos Paſtores 6& 
«Catechetas; and: afterwards, Inter miniſtros agnoſcit etium 
<«Fccleſia noſtra gradus dignitatis, & ordines pro-diverhtate- 
« donorum, laborum magnitudine, ac vocationum-diverſitate, 
«ac judicat Barbaricum eſſe de Eeckfia hunc .ordinem) tollere- 
<«yelle. Three things he placeth 2 ſuperiority of dignity in;. 
Ex-ellency of Giftr, Greaineſy of Labaurr,; Difference of oy 
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And the truth is, the two former ought to be the meaſure of 
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dignity in the Church, the Eminence of mens abilities, and - 


the abundance of their labours above others. The neceſſity 


of a. Superintendent, or an Inſpefor over other Miniſters, is ,,, . 


largely diſcovered by Zepper de Politia Eccleſraftica, who like- 
wile agrees with the former Divines in his judgment of the 


firſt inſtitution of Epiſcopacy. © Eadem officia in primitiva Pe Polite 


<« etiam Eccleſia, Apoſtolorum. tempora in uſu manſe- 
« runt , paucis quibuſdam gradibus, pro i!lorum temporum 
« neceſſitate additis ,, qui tamea nihil fere a mente D. Pauli 
« & yerbi divini alienum habuerunt, Whereby he both af- 
ſerts it to be. in the power-of the Church to add diltin(t de- 

rees from what were in the Primitive Church ; and that ſuch 
qadded, are no ways repugnant to the Word of God, Ac- 
cording to: this judgment of their Divines is the prattice of 
the Foreign Proteſtant Churches z in Swedes there is one Arch- 


Feelel.l.1. 
Cap, T, 


- biſhap., and, ſeven Biſhops: and ſo in Denmark, though not Sec Mir 


with © great authority in; Holſtein, Pomeren, Mecklenburgh, Puree the 
k denburgh , Eaſft-Friczeland Govern- 


Brunſwick,, {anevanee, Bremen, Ol 
Heſſen, Saxony, an 


all the upper part:of, Germaxy, and the a. 


of 
ſtart 


Proteſtant Imperial Cities, Church-Government is in the Churches 
hands of Superintendents, . In the Palatinate they had <0 beyond 


res and Prepofiti, over which was the Eccleſiaſtical Con 


Preſident ; and fo they have, their: Prepoſitor. in Wetteraw, 
Heſſen and Anbalt. In Tranſylvanta , Polonia, and Bobemids, 
they. have their Sexiores enjoying the ſame power with ancient 
Biſhops, . So that we ſee all theſe Reformed Churches and Di- 
vines, although they acknowledge no ſuch thing as a Divine 
right of Epiſcopacy, but ſtiffely maintain Jeromes opinion of 
the primitive equality; of Goſpel Miniſters ; yet they are (0 
far from accounting it unlawful to have ſome Church-Officers 
ating ina higher degree above others, that they themſelves 
embrace it under difterent names and titles, in order to the 
Peace, Unity and Government of their ſeveral Churches ; 
Whereby they give us an evident demonſtration that they 
looked not . upon the Primitive Form to be immutable, but 
that the orders and degrees of Miniſters. is only a Prudential 
thing, and left in the liberty of every particular Church, 2 


Gee 2 


iſtory the Scas. 
of three Clergy-men, and three Counſellors of State with their - - 
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be determined according to'their tendency 'to preſerye the 
peace and ſettlement of a Church. © : -- 

We come in the laſt place to thoſe who hold Epiſcopacy 
to be the Primitive Form, yet not unalterably binding all Chur. 
ches and places, . but. that thoſe Churches who are without it, 
are truly conſtituted Chprches; and Miniſters are Jawfally or. 
dained by meer Presbyters. This is largely proved by Mr, 
Francis Maſon, in his excellent Defence of the Ordination of Mi- 
niſters beyond the Seas 2 to which I refer the Reader, Only z 
ſhall ſhew out of him how the State of the Queſtion about the 
Jus divinum of Epiſeopacy is formed : * Firſt, If by jure divi 
& you mean that, whick is accordihig to Scripture, then the 
< preheminence, of Biſhops 1s jure divine ; for it hath been al- 
<« ready proved'to be according 'to Scripture. . Secondly, If 
« by fare divine you mean the Ordinance of God, . it! this ſenſe 
« alſo it may be ſaid to be jure divine. For it Is an Ordinance 
«of the Apoſtks, whereunto, they 'were directed by God's 
< Spirit, even by the Spiritof Prophecy, and conſequently the 
« Ordinance of God: * But if by jure djvino you underſtand a 
« Law and: Commandment 'of God', binding all Chriſtjan 
« Churches univerfally, perpetually, unchangeably, and with 
« {uch abfolute rr? that 110 other form of Regiment 
« may in any caſe be admitted; in this Ha wv may we 
<.orant it, ngr yet can you prove 1t to be jure arvine. , 

Wheredy ih this Ilatned 4nd. m erate man was far 
from unchurching all who wanted Biſhops, and abſolutely de- 


clares, that though he look on Epiſcopacy as an Apoſtolical 


Inſtitution, yet that nd \nnalterable divine right is. founded” 


thereupon. So before him the both learned and pious Biſhop. 


G. Downam exptainshimſelf concerhing the right of Epiſcopacy, 


in theſe remarkable words; * Thougtin reſpetof the ficlt 


« Inſtitution, there'is ſmall difference between an. Apoſtlical. 


« 2nd Divine Ordinance, becauſe what 'was ordained by the 


« Apoſtles, proceeded from, God, ( in.which fenfe,, gnd no- 
< other, 1 do hold the Epiſcopal-FinCtion-to. be a Divine Or= 
« dinance, I mean in reſpeR, of 'the'firſt Inſtitution): yet in: 
« reſpedt of perpetuity, difference'by ſome is made between 
< thoſe' things which be divini, and thoſe which, be Apoſtolici 
< ;apj7 ; the former ia their, uadertandivg being perpernally, 

& generally,. 
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6 generally,and immutably neceſſary ; the latter not ſo, Sothat 

& the meagingof my defence plainly is, that the Epifcopal'Go- 

« yerninent haththiscammendatien above other forms of Ecc/e« 

< figftical Government, that in refpedt of the firſt Taſtitution, ir 

* js a Divine Ordinance ; but that it ſhould be fach a Divine 

« Ordinance as ſhould be generally, perpetually, immutably, 

« neceſſarily obſeryed, fo as no other form of Goverament may ' 

«in no caſe be admitted, I did not take upon me to maintain; - 
With more to the ſame purpoſe in ſeveral places of that de- z,,. 6,5 
fence. - And. from hence it 1s r erSet— Sy, 7 by the ſtouteſt p. r 46. 
Champions for Epiſcopacy, . before theſe late unhappy diviſi- 

ſions, that Ordination performed by Presbyters in cales of ne« +» 
ceffity is valid ;, which F have already ſhewed doth evidently 

prove that Epiſcopal Government is. not founded upon any 
unalterable Divine Right : For which purpoſe many evidences 

are produced from Dr, Field of the Church, lib. 3. c, 29. B, - 
Downam, |, 3. ©. 4. B. Jewel, P. 2. p.t3t. Saravia, cap. 2, 
P-10,,11, B. Alley, Prelefi. 3, & 6. B. Pilkinton, B, Bridges, 
B. Bilſon, D. Nowel, B. Pavenant, B. Prideaux, B, Andrews, 
and others:” by our Reverend and learned Mr. Baxter in his gcomp.,; 
Chriſt;an Concord, to whom may be added the late moſt Reye- to p. 6;,. 
rend and eminent the Biſhep of Darbam, Apoleg. Cathol. p.1. 
[. 1, £.21. and the Primat of Armagh, whole judgment is well 
known as to the point of Ordinatton. So much may ſuffice to. 
thew that both thoſe who hold an equality among Miniſters to- 
be the Apoſtolical form, and thoſe that do hold Epilcopacy to. 'v 
have been it, do yet both of them agree at laſt in this, that. | 
no one .form is ſetled by an unalterable Law of Chriſt, nor Ul 
cently founded upon Divine Right. For the former, 
notwithſtanding their apinion of the Primitive Form, do hold "NF 
Epiſtopacy lawtut; and the Jatter, who hold Epiſcopacy:to- l| 
have been the Primitive Form, do not hold it perpetually and; | "8 - 
immiitably neceſſary, but that Presbyters (where Biſhops can«- ; 
not be'had) may lawfully di ares the Offices belonging to Bi- 
ſtiops; hoth which Conceſſions do- neceſlarily deſtroy the per-- | 
petual Divine Right of that Form of Government they alert 2- il 
Which is the thing have.been-ſo long in proving, aud1 hope lf 
made it evident to-agy unprejudicated- mind. Nt 

Having laid dowa this now as a ſure foundatian for peace- | 

aud. union, it were a very cafie matter.to imprave 1t, in or 


- 
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0 | briſtia 

to an Accommodationof our preſent differences about Church. ar 4 5 

Government, I ſhall only lay down three general Principles of God. 

deducible from hence, and leave the whole to the mature CON- Lotorm 

Hideration of the-Lovers of Truth and Peace, The firſt Prig- Scriptu 

Ciple is, That Prudence muſt be uſed im ſetling the Govern from th 

ment of the Charch, This hath been the whole deſign of it is to 

this Treatiſe, to proye that the Form of Chnrch-Government peace a 

Is a meer matter of prudence., regulated by the Word -of that Pre 

God, But I need not inſiſt on the Arguments already brought memor; 

to prove it : for as far as I can find, although the ſeveral thinketb 

parties in their contentions with one another plead for Di- both Opt 

vine Right, yet when any one of them comes to ſettle their duce Ep 

own particular Form, they are fain to-call in the help of Pru- of Swper, 

— dence, eyen in things ſippoſed by the ſeveral parties, as ne- ftolical a 

ceſlary to the eſtabliſhment of their own Form. The Congre- of the ti 

gational men may deſpair of ever finding Elefive Synods , on will adm: 

explicite C hurch-Covenant, or Poſitive far of Grace 11 admiſſion IF thi 

of Church-Members in any Law of Chriſt : nay, they will ſhould n 

not generally plead for ahy more for them, than general rules unqueſt; 

of Scriptures, fine Similitudes, and Analogies, and evidence grown ol 

of natural reaſon ; and what are all theſe at laſt to an expreſs C&ch are 

Law of Chriſt, without which it was pretended nothing was ac the. 8, 

| to be done in the Church of God ? The Presbyterians ſeem all thing 
| more generally to own the uſe of General Rules, and the Light ing of D 
| of Nature, in order to the Form of Church-Goverament, as ſonal inſ} 
| - in the Subordination of Comrts , Claſſical Aſſemblies » and the nate ; #4 
| more moderate ſort ,*as to Lay-Elders, The Epiſcopal men cially Co 
will hardly find any evidence in Scripture, or the praCtice of of rhe C 

the Apoſtles, for Churches conj,ting of many fixed Congrege- Civil Go' 

- #10ns for Worſhip, under the charge of ofle Perſon, nor 1n the Pri- Churches 
nutive Church , for the Ordination of a Biſhop without the pre- nity of Ol 
ceding eletiion of the Clergy, and at leaſt conſent aud approbation ving Prot: 
of the People and neither in Scripture, nor Antiquity, the in judgin 
| * leaſt footſtep of a delegation of Church-power, So that upon unqueſtio 
- the matter at laſt, all of them make uſe of thoſe things n. can be dr 
Church Government, which' have no other foundation but act" ol. 
the Principles of Humane Prudence, guided by the Scriptures; fore all w 
and it were well if that wete obſerved ſtill, The ſecond Principle caſt coad 


IS, That Form of Governmejit i the beſt according to pe hf . 


The Divine Right of Part 2. 


Chriſtian Prudence, which comes the neareſt to Apeſtolical pradiice, 
and tends moſt to the advancing the peace and unity of the Church 
of God, What that Form 1s, I preſume not to define and 
determine, but leave if to be gather?d from the evidence of 
Scripture and Antiquity, as to' the Primitive pradtice ,. and 
from the nature, ſtate and condition of that Church wherein 
it is to be ſetled, as to its tendency to the advancement of 
peace and unity in it. fn order to the finding out of which, 
that Propoſal of his late moſt excellent Majeſty of glorious 
memory , is moſt highly juſt and reaſonable. His Majefty 
thinketh it well worthy the ſtudies and endeavours of Divines of 
bath Opinions, laying afide emulation and private intereſts, to re- 
duce Epiſcopacy and Prerbytery into ſuch a well-propertion'd Form 
of Swperiority and Subordination, as may beſt reſemble the Apo- 
ftolical and Primitive times, ſo far forth as the different condition 
of the times ; and the exigences of all conſiderable circumſtanceg 
will admit. | 
IF this Propoſal be embraced, as there is noreaſon why it 
ſhould net; then, all ſuch things muſt be retrieved which were 
unqueſtionably of the Primitive praftice , but have been 
grownout of uſe throngh the length and corruption of times, 
Such are the reftoring of the Presbyteries of the ſeveral Churcher, 
as the-Senate to the Biſhop, with whoſe counſel and advice 
all things were done in the Primitive Church, The contra. 
ing of Duoceſis into ſuch a compaſs 4s may be fitted for the per- 
ſonal inſþ: tion, of the Biſhop, and care of himſelf and the Se- 
nate ; the placing of Biſhops in all great Towns of reſort, eſpe- 
cially County Towns ;, that according to the ancient courſe 
of the Church, its Government may be proportioned to the 
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Civil Government, The conſtant preaching of the Biſhop in ſome F. Biſhop: 
Churches of bis charge , and reſidence in bis Dioceſ ;, The ſolem- Uſhers re- 


nity of Ordinations , with the conſent of tbe People , The obſer- 


duction of 
Epiſcopa- 


ving Provincial Synods twice every year, The imploying of none cy, fc. 


in judging Church-Matters but the Clergy. Theſe are things 
unqueſtionably of the Primitive practice, and co argument 
can be drawn from the preſent ſtate of things, why they are 
not as much, if not more neceſlary than ever. And there- 
fore all who- appeal to the praftice of the Primitive Church, 


aſt coadema themſelves, it they juſtife the neglect of them, 
But 


Ar6 


- 


2... 12. 


at laſt ſee 


Glory to God on high, on earth peace, good will toward; men, 


Luke 2. 14+ 


The Divine Right of 


But I only touch at theſe things, my deſign being only to hy 
a foundation for a happy union. Laftly, What Form of Ge 
verrment is determined by lawful Authority in the Church of Ged, 
- ought ſo far to be ſubngtted to, as it contains nothing repugnant to 
the Word of God. So that let mens judgments be what they 
will concerning the Primitive Form, ſeeing it hath been pro- 
ved, that that Form doth not bind unalterably and nec 
ly, it remains that the determining of the Form of Govern- 
ment is a matter - of 1:berty in the Church; and what is fo, 
may be determined by lawful Authority ; and what is fa de- 
termined by that Authority, doth bind men to obedience, as 
Per.1, , hath been proved by the 5. Hypotheſis, in the entrance of this 
Treatiſe. I conclude all with this earneſt deſire, Fhat rhe 
Wiſe and Gracious God would ſend us one beart and one way, 
that he would be the Compoſer of our differences, and the R epairer 
of our breaches, that of our ſtrange diviſions and unchriſtian ani- 
moſities, while we pretend to ſerve the Prince of Peace, we muy 


THE END, 
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A Diſcourſe concerning the Power of 


EXCOMMUNICATION ma 


Chriſtian Church, 


The Name of Power in a Church explained. The miſtake of 


which, the Foundation of Eraſtianiſm. 


The Noticn of the 


Church opened, as it is th? ſubjeft of Power. The Church proved 
to be a Society diſtinf# from the Commonwealth ;, by reaſon of + 
its different Nature, and Divine Inſtitution ;, diſtind Officers, 
different Rights, and Ends, and peculiar Offences. The Power 


of the Church doth not ariſe from meer confederation. 


The 


Churches Porper founded on the nature of the Chriſtian $ ociety, 


and not on 
not meerly 
Power as to 


Power of t 


extends to 


particular Precepts. The Power of Church-Officers 
Dotirinal, proved by ſeveral Arguments. Church- 
95 wars perſons antecedent to confederation. The 
e Keys relates to Baptiſm. The Churches Power 
Excommunication : what it #, and what ground, it 


had under the Law, No excluſion from Temple-worſhip among 


the Fews. 


becauſe of the conditions ſuppoſed to communion in it. 


Ex communication neceſſary in @ Chriſtian Church , 
Of the 


Inceſtuous perſon, and the Grounds of the Apoſtolical cenſure, 
Objeftions againſt Excommunication anſwered, The funda. 
mental Rights of th: Church continue after its being incorpo- 


rated into the civil State. 
communication, cleared. 


The Magiſtrates Power, as to Ex- 


FAT is a matter of daily obſervation and experi- 
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ence in the World, how hard it is to keep the APP"! 
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1 RA £yes of the underſtanding clear in its judge- 1; g 
; V1) ment of things, when it is too far engaged in 


the duſt of Controverlie, - It being ſo very 


difficult to well manage 2n impetuous pur- 


ſuit after any Opinionz nothing being more common than 
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to ſee men owt-rux their mark, and through the force of their 
ſpeed to be carried as far beyond ;t, as others in their Opinion 
fall ſhort of it. There is certainly a kind of ebriery of the mind 
as well as of the body,which makes it ſo wuftable and pendulow, 
that it oft times yee/s from one extream unto the quite contra- 
Ty. This as It is obvious in moſt controvertiſts of all 
Ages, ſo eſpecially in ſuch, who have diſcovered the falſity of 
an opinion they were once confident of, which they think they 
can never after run far enough from : So that while they fart at 
an apparition they ſo much dread, they run into thoſe wnrrodden 
paths, wherein they loſe both themſelves and the Trmth they 
ſonght for. | | 

Thus we findit to be in the prefent controverfe, for many 
ont of their juſt zeal againſt the extravagancies of thoſe who 
fcrned up: Church-Pawer to fo high a peg, that it was thought 
to make perpetual diſcord with the Commonwealth, could ne- 
ver think themſelves free from ſo great 4n inconvenience, till 


- they had melted down all Spiritual Pow-r into the Civil State, 


and difſolved the Chrrch into the Cr mmonwealth. But that 
the World may-ſee I have not beer. more forward to alert 
the juſt power of the Magiſtrate in Ecclefiaſticals , as well as 
Civils, than to defend the Fundamental Rights of the Church, 
F have taken this opportunity more fully to explain and 
vindicate that part of the Churches-Power, which lics in re- 
ference to Offenders; It being: the main thing ſtruck at by 
"thoſe who are the followers of that noted Phyſitian, who 
handled the Church fo ill, as to deprive her of her expulſive 
faculty of Noxiow bxmours, and ſo left her under a Miſerere 
met. 

I ſhall therefore endeayour to give the Church her due, as 
well as Ceſar his, by making good this following Principle 
or Hypotheſis, upon which the whole hinge of this Controverſie 
turns, VIZ, That the power of inflicting cenſure, upon Offenders in 
e Chriftian Church, is a fundamental Right, reſulting fron: the 
conſtitution of the Church, as a Society by Feſusr Chriſt, and that 
the feat of this Power is in thoſe Officers of the Church, who bave 


- derived their power Originally from the Founder of this Society, 


and afi by vertue of the Laws of it, 
For the clear ſtating of this Coutroverſie , 
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cellary to explain, what that Power is, which I attribute to the 
Church, and in what notion the Church is to be conſidered 
as it exerciſeth this Power, | Firf, concerning the proper 
notion of Power, by it I cannot ſee any thing elſe tobe un- 
derſtood, than a right of governing or ordering things which 
belong to a Society, And ſo Power implies only a mural fa- 
calty in the recon enjoyaing it, to take care ne quid civitas 
detriments capiat , whereby it 1s evident that every well conſti- 
tuted Society muſt ſuppoſe a Power within its ſelf of ordering 
things belonging to its welfare, or elſe it were impoſlible, ei- 
ther the beixg, orthe rights and priviledges of a Society could 
be long preſerved. Power then in its general and abſtracted 
notion, doth not neceſlarily import either meer —_— or 
proper Coattion;, for theſe, to any impartial judgment, will ap- 
pear to be rather the ſeyeral mates eredy power iSexerciſed, 
than any proper ingredients of the ſþecifick Natwre of it : 
which in general, imports no more then & right to govern 4 
conſtituted Society ;, but how that right ſhall be exerciſed, muſt 
be reſolved not from the notion of Power, but from the nature 
and conftitztion of that particular Society in which it is /odged 
and inberent. | 
It appears then from hence to be a great miſtake and abuſe 
of well-natured Readers, when all power is neceſſarily re- 
ſtrained, either to that which is properly Coercive , or to that 
which is meerly Arbitrary, and only from conſent, The 
Original of which miſtake is,the ſtating the Notion of Power 
from the uſe of the Word, either in ancient Roman Autbors , 
or elſe in the Ciil Laws, both which are freely acknow- 
ledged to be ſtrangers to the exerciſe of any other Power, 
than that which is meerly autboritative and perſwaſive , or 
that which is Coaftive and Penal, The ground of which is, 
becauſe they were ignorant of any other way of convey- 
ance of Power, beſides external force, and Arbitrary con- 
ſent ;, the one in thoſeralled Legal Societies, or Civitates, the 
other Collegisa and Heterie, But fo as that do acknowledee 
that God hath a right of commanding men to what Duty he 
pleaſe himſelf, and appointing a Society upon what terms beſt 
pleaſe him, and giving a Power to particular perſons to govern 


that Society, in what way ſhall tend moſt to advance the Ho- 
Hhh2z nour 
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nour of ſuch a Society, may eaſily be made a 
is.a kind of Power Kether ccthy ena m0 Paplres 
RH wo mip a my immediately reſults from Divine 
itution, and doth ſv e conſext to ſubmitrto 1 
Duty in all the kr If this rh DES wah 
This Power, it is evident, is not meerly Arbitrary either in 
the Governours Or Member: for the Governours derive their 
Power or right of Governing from the inſtitution of Chriſt 
and are to be r/gulated by his Laws in theexecntionof'it: and 
the Members, though their conſent be nedeſſarily ſuppoſed be yet 
that conſent 15 a Duty in them, and that duty doth imply their 
ſubmiſſion to the Rulers of this Society : neither can this power 
be called CoaGive,in the tenſe it is commonly taken: for coatiive 
 aequt and external force are ngceſlary corro/ates to each other 
ut we ſuppoſe no ſuch thing as a power of outward' force to 
be given to the Church as ſuch, for that properly belongs to 
a Commonwealth. But the power which I ſuppoſe to be lodged 
in the Church, is ſuch a power as depends upon a Law of a 
Swperiour, giving right to Govern, to particular perfons over ſuch 
a Society, and ms it the Daty of all Members of it to ſubmit 
«nto it, upon no other rag then the excluſion of them from 
zbe priviledges ,, which that Society enjoyes. So that ſuppoſing 
fuch a Society as the Church is, to be of Divine Inſtitution, and 
that Chriſt hath appointed Officers to rule it, it neceſſarily 
follows, that thoſe Officers muſt derivetheir power, i. e. their 
right of Governing this Society, not meerly from conſent and 


5 confederation of parties, but from that Divine Inſtitution, on 
f +0 which the Society depends. The want of underſtanding the 


right notion of power in the ſenſe here ſet down, is certainly 


- the axwry 43 & of Eraſtianiſm, and that which hath given 


occaſion to. ſo many to queſtion any ſuch thing as Power 1n 
the Church, eſpecially, when the more zeal then judiciow 
defenders of it have rather choſen to hang it upon ſome dowbr- 
ful places of Scripture , then on the very Nature and Conſti- 
__ the Chbriftias Charch, as a Society inſtituted by Feſis 

T his being then the nature of power in general; it is I ſup- 
poſe clear, that an outward coaCtive force is not neceſſary 1N 
order to it, for if ſome may have aRight to Govern and other 
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may be obliged to obedience to thoſe perſons antecedently, to 
any Civil Conſtiturion , then fuch perſons have a juſt power 
to 1flift cerſures upon tuch as tranigreſs the Rules of the 
Society, wi: '10ut-any outward force, It is here very imper- 
tient to diipute, what effeds ſuch cexſares can have upon 
wilful perſons without a Coadtive power; If I can prove,that 
there is a right to inflict them in Church-Offcers, and an Obli- 

ation to ſubmit to them in all Offenders; I am not to trouble 
my ſelf with the event of ſuch things as depend upon Divine 
Inſtitutions, I knowAt is the great Objetion of the followers 
of Eraftus, that Church-cenſures are inflicted upon perſons un- 
willing to receive them, and therefore muſt imply exter- 
ual and coattive force , which is repugnant to the nature of 
a Church, But this admits (according to the Principles here 
eſtabliſhed) of a very eaſieſolation : for I deny not that Church 
Power goes upon conſent, but then it's yery plain here was an 
antecedent conſent to ſubmit to cenſures in the very entrance 
into this Society , which is ſufficient to denominate it a_ vo- 
luntery aft of the perſons undergoing it; and my reaſon is 
this , every perſon entring into a Society, parts with hisown 
freedom and liberty, as to matters concerning the governing of it, 
and profeſſeth ſubmiſſion to the Rules and Orders of it : now a 
man Loving parted with his freedom already, cannot reaſſuume 
it when he pleaſe, for then, he is under an Obligation to [tand 
to the Covenants made at his extrance; and conſequently his 
undergoing what ſhall be laid. upon him by the Laws of this 
Society, muſt be ſuppoſed to be voluxtary, as depending upon 
his conſent at firſt entrance, which in all Societies muſt be ſup- 
poſed to hold ſtill, elſe there would follow nothing but con- 
fuſion in all Societies in the World, if every men were at li- 
berty to break, his Covenants when any thing comes to lie 
upon-him according to the Rules. of the Society, which he out 
of ſome private defign would be unwilling to undergo, Thus 
much ray ſerve to ſettle aright the Notion of Power ; the 
want of underſtanding which hath cauſed all the confuſion of 
this-Controverſie, 

The next thing is, In-what Notion.we are to conſider the 
Church, which :s made the ſwbjed of this Power. As to which 
we arc to conſider this Power, either as $0. its right, or in 

atls 
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atlu primo ;, or as to its exerciſe, Or in atin ſecundo: Now i 
we take this Power as to the fundamental Rik of it; then 4 
belongs to the Univerſal Church of Chrift, which ſubfits as 
a viſible Society, by vertue of that Law of Chriftf, which 
makes an owning the Profeſſion of Chriſtianity the Duty of 
all Church-members. 1f we conſider this Power in the exer- 
ciſe of it, then (it beingimpoſlible that the Univerſal Church 
ſhould perform the executive part of this power relating to 
— offences) 1 ſuppoſe it lodged in that particular Society of Chri- 

{tians, which are united together in one body in- the communit 
of the ſame Government; but yet, ſo, as that the edminifrs 
tion of this Power, doth not belong to the body of the $So- 
ctety conſidered complexly, but to thoſe Officers in it , whoſe 
care and charge it is, to have a peculiar overſight and inſpe- 
fion over the Church, and to redr:ſ7 all diſorders in it. Thus 
the viſive faculty is fundamentally lodged in the Soul, yet all 
exterior as of ſight are performed by the Eyes, which are the 
emozomu Overſeers of the Body, as the other are of the Church 
lo that the exerciſe and adminiſtration Of this power , belongs 
- to the. ſpecial Officers and Governors of the Church , tione elſe 

being capable of exerciſing this Power of the Church as ſuch 
_ — on whom it is ſetled by the Founder of the Church 
_ This Society of the Church may be again conſidered, either 
as ſubſiſting without any influence from the Civil Power, or 
as It 1s owned by, and incorporated into a Chriſtian State. 1 
therefore demand, Whether it be abſolutely neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtence of this Chriſtian Society, to be upheld by the Civil 
Power, or xo? And certainly none who conſider the firft and 
pureſt Ages of the Chriftian Church; can give any entertain- 
ment to the Affirmative, becauſe then the Church flouriſhed 
in its greateſt parity, not only when not pheld, but when 
moſt violently oppoſed by the Civil power, If ſo then its being 
wiited with the Civil State is only accidental as to the confti- 
tution Of a Church ;, and if this be only accidental,then it muſt 
be ſuppoſed furniſhed with every thing requiſite to its well 
ordering accidentally to any ſuch Union, and abſtrafly from it, 
For can we imagine our Bleſſed Saviour ſhould inſtirute a So- 
ciety,. and leave it deſtitmre of means tO wphold its ſelf, unleſs 
it 
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it fell into the hands of the Civil Power 2 or that he leftevery 
thing tending thereto, meecly to Prudence, and the Arbitrary 
Conftitu:ions of the perſons joyning together in this Society 2 
Did our Saviour take care there ſhould be a Society , and not 
provide for means tO wpbold it ? Nay, it is evident, he not 
only appointed a Society , but Officers to rule it. Had thoſe 
Officers then a Kight to Govern it or no, by vertue of Chriſt s 
inftitmtion of them ? if not, they were rather Bibuli than Ceſares, 
Cypbers than Conſuls inthe Church of God. If they hada power to 
Govern, doth not that neceſlarily imply a Right to inflict Cen- 
ſures on Offenders, unleſs we will ſuppoſe that either there 
can be no Offenders ina Chriſtian Church, or that thoſe Offen. 
ders do not violate the Laws of the Society, or there be fome 
Prohibition for them ta exerciſe their power over them (which 
is to give power with one hand, and take it away with the 
other) or that this power cannot extend {o far as to exclude 
any from the Priviledges of the Church : whichis the thing to 
be diſcuſſed. 

Having thus cleared our way, I now come to the Reſolution 
of the &wejtion it ſelf, in order to which I ſhall endeavour to 
d:monſtrate, with what evidence the Subjef is capable of thele 
following things. Firſt, That the Church is peculiar Society 
in its own Nature, diftint from the Commonwealth. Secondly, 
That the power of the Church over its Members doth not ariſe from 
meer confederation or conſent of Parties, Thirdly, 7 hat this 
Power of the Church doth extend ts the Excluſion of Offenders 


from the Priviledges of it, Fourthly, That the Fundamental 


Rights of the Church do not eſcheat to the Commonwealth upon 
their being united in a Chriſtian State. If theſe Principles 
be eſtabliſhed , the Churches Power will ſtand upon them,ason 
a firm and unmoveable Baſis. 

I begin with the firſt, That the Church is @ peculiar Society 
in its own Nature, diſtint from the Commonwealth, which I 
prove by theſe Arguments, 

1. Thoſe Societies, which are capable of ſubſiting apart 
from each other, are really, and in their own Natzre diſtinct 
from one another : but ſo It is with the Church and Com- 
monwealth, For there can be no greater Evidence of a 
Real Diſtinction than A/urxal Separation; and I think the 
proving 
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proving the poſſibility of the Sonls exiſting, ſeparate from the 
body, is one of the ſtrongeſt Arguments to prove- it to be a 
ſubſtance really diſtin from the body, to which it is united ; 
alchough weare often fain to go the other way to work, andto 
prove poſſibility of ſeparaticn from other Argnments evincing 
the Soul to be a diſtindt ſubſtance; but the reaſon of that 
is for want of evidence as to the ftate of ſeparate Sowls, and 
their viible exiſtence , which is repugnant to the immateriality 
of their natures, But now. as to the matter in hand, we have 
all evidence deſirable ; for we are not put to prove poſſibility 
of ſeparation, meerly from the different conſtitution of the 
things united, but we have evidence to Senſe of it, that the 
Church hath ſubſiſted when it hath been not only ſeparated 
from, but perſecuted by all Civil Power. It is with many men 
as to the Union of Church and State, as it is with others, as 
to the Union of the Soxl and Body : when they obferve how 
cloſe the Union is, and how much the Soul makes wſe of the 
Animal Spirits in molt of its Operations , and how great a 
fympathy there is between them, that, like Hippocrates his 
Twins, they laugh and weep together, they are ſhrewdly put 
to it, .how to fancy the Soul to be any thing elſe then amore 
vigorous mode of matter ;, ſo theſe obſerving how cloſe an Vni- 
on and Dependence there is between the Church and State in a 
Chriſtian Commonwealth , and how much the Church 1s be- 
holding to the Civil Power in the Adminiſtration of its frnttions, 
are apt to think that the Chxreb is nothing but a higber mode of 
a Commonwealth, conſidered as Chriſtian, But when it is fo 
evident that the Church hath, and may ſ«bſiſt, ſuppoſing it 
abſtratted from all Civil Power, it may be a ſufficient demor- 
ftration that however xeay they way be when waited, yet they 
are really, and in their own natrre, diſtinit from each other. 
Which was the thing to be proved. 
2.Thoſe are diſtinCt Societies,which have every thing diſtintt 
in their #atxre from each other, which belong to the Confti- 
tution Or Government of them ; but this is evident, as to the 
Church and Commonwealth, which will appear, becauſe their 
Charter is diſtint, or that which gives them their being as a 
Society : Civil Societies are founded upon the nec:ſſity-of par» 
ticular mcns parting with their peculiar Kights, tor: Ws pre- 
erv ation 


for the 
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ſervation of them(ſelyes,. which was the impulſive cauſe of their 
ben Fig inthe but that whichatually ſpeaks them to 


bea .ſociety is the mutual conſent of the ſeveral parties Joyning 

tog + Whereby they make themſclves to be ove Body; 

and to have -one common Intereſt. $0 Cicero de Repub. delines Apud. Au" 
Populus , to be cata multitudinia, juris conſenſu & militatic $1}; de 
communione ſociatus. There is no doubt, but Gods general," 07 
providence is as evidently ſeen in bringing the World into _ * * 
ſocieties, and making them live under Government, as in diſpoſing 

all particular evenrs which happen in thoſe Socteties ; but yet 

the way, which Providence uſeth in the conſtizution of theſe 

ſaciettes, is by inclinzing men to conſent to aſſociate for their mu- | 
tual benefit and advantage : So that natural Reaſon conſulting 

for the good of mankind, as to thoſe Rights which men enjoy in | 
common. with each other, was the main foundation upon which 

all civel Societies were erected, We find no politive Law 
enatting the 5eing of Civil Societies, becauſe Nature its ſelf - 
would prompt men for their own conveniences to enter into 

them# But the ground and foundation of that Society, which 

we call a Church, isa matter which natural Reaſon and common 
Nations can never reach to: and therefore an aſſociating for 

the preſerving of ſuch, may be a Philoſophical Society, but a 
Chriſtian it cannot be: and they that wonld make a Chriſtian 
Church to be nothing elle but a Society of Efſens, or an %areror 

of Pythagereanr, do either not underſtand, vr not conſider 
whereon this Chriſtian Society is founded; for it is evident 

they look on it as a meerly voluntary thing, that is not at all 

ſctled by any Divine poſitive Law, 

The trath is, there is no principle more conſiſtent with the + 73. 

opinion of thoſe who deny any Church power in a Chriftian ſtate, 

then this is, and it is that, which every one, who will make 
good his ground muſt bedrivento; for it is evident, that in 
matters meerly voluntary,and depending only on confederation, 


{ach things being liable to a Adagiftrates power, there can be IF 
no plea from matnal conſent to oe atly wg run toſupream % 
thority in a Commonwealth. But then, ſuch perſons y 


can be Chriftians, when the | Magiftrater would have them 
to be otherwiſe, - I cannot underſtand; nor how the primi- 


tive Martyrs were any KT a company of Fools or Mad- 
"2 WEY men, 


wr +4 : 


H# Diſcourſe toreerning the Poiver of 
Men,who would parmarorag Fo Fey that wits kth 
Arbitrary thing, and whic d no-neceſſary obligatioti 
dybr Chem to Wofck. Miſtake me not, I on here of 
meer aCts of diſcipline, but of the duty of outward profeſ. 
ſing Chriftianiay ;, If this be a duty, then a Chriſtian Sociery 
is letled by a poſitive Law, if it be not a duty, then they are 
fools who ſuffer for it: So that this Queſtian reſolved into 
its Principles, leads us higher than we tnzak for,and the main, 
thing in debate muſt be, Whether there be an obligation up- 
on Conſcience for men to Aſſociate in the Profeſſion of Chrj- 
#ianity, or no? If there be, then the Church, which is no- 
thing <lſe but ſuch an aſſociarion, is eſtabliſhed upon a Puſtzve 
Law of Chriſt ;, if tzere be not, then thole inconveniences 
follow , which are already mention'd. 

We are told indeed by the Leriathan with confidence 


| enough, that noPreceprs of the Goſpel are Law; till ena@ed by 


Civil Authority, but it1s little wonder, that he, who thinks an 
immaterial ſubſtance implyes a contradiCtion, ſnould think as 
much of calling any thing a Law, but what hath a Civil San- 
Ctior, But I ſuppoſe all thoſe who daie freelyown a'fipream: 
and infinite eflence to have been the Creator, and tro be the 
Ruler of the World,will acknowledge hisPower to oblige Con- 
ſcience, without being beholding ro his own creature to Fn? 
his Laws,that men might be bound to obey them. Wasthe great 
God fain to bebeholding to the Civil Antboriry he had over thie 
Fewiſh Common-pwealth(their Coverrment being a Ocqx-2; 1. ) 
to make his Laws Obligatory to the Conſcierces of the JFtws? * 
Whar, had not they their Beings from God? andcant there * 
be any greater ground of obſtigation to ob. & ence,rhan'from 
thence ? Whence comes Civil Pomer to have any Right to. 
oblige Men more , than God, conſidered as Governor of the 
World, can have? Can there be indeed no qther L ws accor- 
a to the Leviathans Hhpa ble, bur ovly the Law of N;rure 
and Ciri/ Laws But 1 pray whence comes the obligation to. 
either of theſe, that theſe are nor; as Arbitrary as all other 
Agreements axe ? And is it pot as ftrong a diftate of Nature 
as any.can be (ppoing.that there 1s a Gog) that a creature 
which. receives &«beingfrom another, ould bebound to ob 
kim, got only in the xelultangies,of lis own Nature, —_— 


obey. God or 


viſibility in the ſame 
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the-Arbitrary- conſtitutions of his Will ; Was Adam bound to 
ecept of eating the For. 
been added tothat Law? 
when they ate fol- 
be found to Kennel in that black Den, 
from whence-they are loath to be thaughtts have proceeded, 
And now, ſuppoſing that everyfult Declaration of the will 
of Chr ,as toany poſitive Lnſticution, hath the force and power 
of a' Law upon the conſciences of all, ro whom it.is tuffciently 
poſed: | proceed to make appear,that ſuch a divine poſitive 
CR is; for the exiſtence of a Church, as a viſible body 
and ſociety 1th the World: by which I am far from meaning. 


ſuch a con{pieuons foci 


J1 


Theſes as thele are, 


ery; that muſt continue in- a perpetua 


did ever intigd 8 Gont- 


of m1! 


| ez I find not the leaſt intimation 
of any fucli thing in Seriprzere ; bur that there ſhall alwayes be 
ſome where or other, 1n-the World, a Society owning and pro- 
feing Chriſtianity, may be eaſily deduced from thence, and 
ly: on this-account, that qur Foviowur bath required 
one of. the conditions in order toeternal felicity, that 
| who believe in their hearts, that Jeſs ts the Chriſt , 
muſt likewiſe confefs himwiththeir Mouths tothe World; and 
therefore, as long as there are Men to belieye in Chrif, there 
muſt be:Mew that will not be aſ-amed to allociate, on the ac- 
count of the Pef7rine he hath promulged tothe World, That 
one Phreſ>-in the N-a Teſtament , fo frequentiy uſed by onr 
Bleſſed Saviour, of the Kingdom of Heaven ( importing a Goſ- 
pel-S ate) doth evidently declare a Society, which was conſtitu- 
ted by him,on the principles of the Goſpel-Covenant, Wherefore 
ſhould-our Savioxy call Diſciples, and make Apo# les, and ſend 
them abroad wich full contmſfon to gather. and initiate Diſi- 
ples. by Baptiſm ;, did he. not. intend-a  pifible ſociety for his 
Church ? Had it not been enough for: Men. to. have cordially 
believed the Truth of the Goſpel, but they muſt be entred in 
a ſolemy wifibl* way, and joyn in participation of vi/zb!s Symbols 
of  Bntad and Wine, but that our. Sevioxr Iequ 
Profeſſive and Soetety in- the Goſpel as 2 veceſlary dety, in or- 
the priviledges cooveyed by his Magna Char. 
12 inthe Goſpel; I would fain hmm by what argument we can 
Prave , thn any bumane hegifevirs 
| | 
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monwealth to be governed according to bis mode , by Which 
we cannot prove that Chrift by a poſitive Law, did command 
ſuch a ſociety, as ſhould b: governed in a viſible manner, as other 
ſacieties-are ? Did he not appoint Officers kimſelf in the Chareb, 
and that of many ranks anddegrees? Did he not inveſt thoſe 
Officers with authority t@ rule his Chxrch 7 Iit not laid'as 2 
charge on them, #9 take heed to that flock, over which God bad 
mode them Overſeers ? Are there not Rules laid down-for 
the _ exerciſe of their Government over the Church in 
Ml the parts of it ?- Were not theſe Officers admitted intotheir 
tunCtion by a moſt ſolemn viſible Rite of Impeſition of Hands? 
And are all theſe ſolemn tranfaftions a meeer piece of-ſecred 


Pageantry * And they will appear to be little more, if the' 


- Society of the Church be a meer Arbitrary thing , depending 
only upon conſent and confederation, and not ſubſiſting by ver- 
tue of any Charter from Chrift, or ſome poſitive Law, requiring 
all Chriſtians to joyn in Church ſociety together; | 

16, But if now from -hrence it appears (as Certainly it cannet 
but appear) that this Society of the Church doth ſubſiſt by 
vertue of a Divine poſitive Law , tlicn it miſt of neceſhiry be# 
diſtint from a Civ Society, and that on theſe Hecomms : 
Firſt , becauſe there is an antecedent obligation or- Conſcience 

— to-allociate on the account of- Ehrijtianity, whether Humane 
Laws probibit-or command it. From whence, of neceſſity it 
follows, that the conſtitution of the Chirch+is really different 


from that of the- Commonwealth ;, becauſe whether the Com-* 


monwealth be for, or againſt this Society, all that own "it 
are bound to-profeſs it openly, and declare themſelves Mem- 
bers of it. Whereas, were the Chirch and Commonwealth 

- really and formally the ſame, all obligation to Church ſociety 
would ariſe meerly from the Legiſlatrve Power of the Com- 
monweahth: But now there being a Divine Law , binding in 
Conſcience, whoſe obligation cannot be ſuperſeded by any Hu- 
mane Law, it is plain and evident, where are fuch vaſtly dif- 
ferent obligations,there are diftrent Powers; and in this ſenſe 

I know no incongruity , in admitting imperinm in imperio, it 
by it we _underſtand'no external wp wer , _—_ inter- 

+ nal power laying obligation on Corſcience,diltialt from thepower 
lodged in a Cntbanrikd conſidered: as fuck; An onrward 
coadiue 
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coaltive power was always diſowned by Chrift, but certaialy not 
at internal Power over Conſcience to oblige all his Diſciples to 
what Dutics he thought ht. | 
Secondly, I argue from thoſe Officers, whoſe rights to go7ern 
this Society are founded on that Charter, whereby the Society 
it ſelf ſubliſts. Now 1 would willingly know why, when our 
Saviour diſowned all outward power in the World , yet he 
fliould conſtitute a Society, and appoint Officers in it, did he 
not intend a peculiar diſtinCt Sociery fromthe other Societies of 
the World. And therefore the argument frequently uſed agaiaſt 
Church-power, becauſe it hath no outward Lord with it by che 
cohſtirution of Chrift, is a ſtrong argyment to me of. the pecu- 
Hfarity of a Chriſtian Society from a Commonwealth x becauſe 
Chrif ſo inſtituted it, as not to have it ruled at firſt by any out- 
ward force or power.. When Chrift faith his Kingdom w45 nat 
of this World , he implies,that he had a Society that was governed 


by his Laws In the World, yet diſtinft from all mundane Socic-. 


ties © had not our Saviany intended his Church to have been a 
peculiar Society diltinft. from a Commonwealth, it is hard to 
conceive why our Saviour ſhould interdif the Apoſtles the uſc 
Of a civil coattive power : .Or why inſtead of ſending abroad A4- 
Poſter to preach the Goſpel, he-did not employ the Governors 
of Commonwealths hero cafbrced Chriſtianity by Laws and 
temporal Edilts, and the ſeveral Magiſtrates to have imporrered 
ſeveral perſons under them to preach the Goſpel in their ſes 
veral Territories £: And can any thing. be more plain ,. by 
our Saviours taking a contrary courſe, than that he intended 
a Church Society.to be diſtinit from Cizi/, and the power 
belonging to-it ( as well as the Officers) to be. of a.different 
nature from.that which is ſerled in a Commonmeal:b. _ Lhere 
ſippeſe , that Chriſt hath by a poſitive. Lew. eſtabliſhed the 


Goverament of his Church upon Officers of his @wn appoint - 
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mert ; which Thave largely proved elſewhere, and therefore en: p-3. 


ſuppoſe_it . now. | Thirdly, 1, argue from the peculiar rights ® ? 


belonging to theſe $cieties : For if every one barnin the Com: 
manwealth 4 have. not thereby a right to the priviledges of 
the. Church ; nor every.one by deing of the Charch, oy right 
to the benchirs of the Commonwealth , it mult neceſſarily tals 
lb, that theſe are diſtinCt from one, anocher,, If any pg y 

| el 
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being of the Common-wealrh, hath right to chro &, 
then” evety one” born in a Commun-wealth may cha 4 2 
right to the Lords Supper without Baptiſm, or open! profeſſing 

 Corifti atity, which I cannot think atiywill be very teadyto grant. 
Now there being by Divi#e appointment this ſev: ag ts of 
Baptiſm and the Lord Supper , as peculiar Badges Of the 
Churclr as a' viſible Society, it is evident; Chjift did intend ir 
a Socicty diſtinft fromthe Corntion-wealth, F | 

PFourthly, I argue froni the different etitls of theſt Societies. 
A Common-wealth is corfſtituted for civil erids arid theCharch 
for ſpiritual : for ends are to be pdt on irfaty conſti- 
tution,but now it is plain;the end of civil fdriety Fares 2 
vation of mens rights ds tnen(therefote M agiff}acy is tall 
St. Peter dy): 4r;1- x 494; 2) but this Chriſtian Society doth tit 
reſpe men under the connotation gf Meri,” but as Chriftians. 
The anſwer given to this is very ſhoxr and inſti wheti it 
is aid, that every man ina Cothmonwealth,is tb at upon. ſpiri- 
teal accounts aid chds :; For there is a great deal of ce 
between Ch#iiaitier having an' infloence upon mens attitigs 
in a Commonwealth,” aud” making a focierythe fame with 2 
Commonwealth. To argue therefore from one to another,is a 
ſhortneſs of diſcourſe I cannot but wonder at : nnle(s it could 
be proved, that Chriſtianity aimed at nothing elſe_but Tegula- 
ting Men in the affairs of a Commonwealth, which is a task 
I ſuppoſe willnot be undercaken, 

Laſtly , I atgue from the peculiar offences 'againſt this 
Society, which are . or may be diſtin fron! thoſe againſt 2 
Commonwealth. I deny nor, but moſt times they are the fame, 
but acntly they differ, and when they ate the ſame, yet 

= the conſderation'of ther is differengin the Church and Com- 
nn, for which I ſhall ſuppoſe the ſix-arguments pro. 

tres. 9 1. duced inthe laſt chaprer of rhe firlt part to ſtand good , Which 
e.8. _ will ſtrongly hold to excommunication in the Chratia# Church, 
though there produced only for the Jewiſh. I would” fain 
know what is'to be done in many Offexces, known 'tb be againſt 
the Law; of Chrift, and which rend'ts the Diſhonout of the 

= Chritian Sodtely, which the Civil and'/Muxicipal Laws, either” 

do; not, or thay not; t4ke cognrzante bf? T1 "av y 
ſerve, as T think ro makt- evident; rhar the ChurcÞ'mn its own 

oth nates 
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oature, is a Pecyhar Society diftindt from a,Commonvealch 
which was the hicſt prapokition to be proved. ; 
-be Second is, That of the Church aver its Members $S 17. 
in, caſe of offences , doth not ariſe meerly from confederetioſs. and 
ent, though it doth fuppoſe it, T his Church power may tie 

conſidered two wayes. Either, firft, as itimplyes the Right wn 
Jae of Infifling Conſures, Or, ſecondly, 2s it implies in other#., 
the duty of ſubmitting to cenſures inflifed ; now as to both thele, 
[ſhall prove.chac che 
deraign. 

.;4+ Az to the Right of [nflifiing Cenſures 0n theſe accounts. 
Firjt, What ever Society doth {ubfilt by yertue of a Divine 
Goaſtitutiog, doth by vyertue thereaf derive all power for its 
|xeſervatian, in peace, unity, and purity ; burit is plaiu;that - 
a poxer of cenſuriogroftenders, is geceſlary for the Churches: 
Preſeryation.in peagceand purity ; and it is already proved,that 
the Church hath izs-Charter from C-r4t, and therefore trom 
him it hath a power to inflit Puniſbments on Offenders, ſuit- 
able to the Natureof the Society they are of. [ am-very prone 
to think, oa the ground of all rhe miſtakes oa this ſubject 
| have rilen from hence, that lome, imprudently enough, have 
fixt the ocigiual.of this Power on ſome ambiguous places of 
Scripture, which may, and it may be, ooght to be taken in @ 
difterent ſenſe 3, and their adverſaries, hnding thoſe places 
weak and inſufficient proofs of ſych.a power, have from thence 
rajccted any fuch kind of power at.all; Bur certainly , if we: 
{bould reject-eyery truth that 48 weakly proved by ſome who- 
have undertaken it, l-know nojopinon would bid (6 fair far 
4c:eptance as Seepriciſm, and that in reference tomany weigh= 
ty.and i tant truths; for how weakly have lome proved 
the Ex cace of a Pemty, the Immortality of the Saul, andthe 
Trath.o' the Seriptures, by ſuch arguments, that if- it were &+ 
noagh.tooverthrow gn opinigp tobe able to antwer ſome AF 

ments brought for it, 4tþe//m it ſelf would become plas 

ble. It can be then no evidence, that a thing is not true, 
begguſe ſome drgrewents will got prove it ;-and truly, as tothe 
matter in had, 1 am tylly of the opinion of the excellent, -. . 
H. Grotize , (peaking Of Excommunicetion in the Chriſtian I Is. 6: 
Charch © Nrgur 46. eau rem. peculiare gr ecoptum: deſfideratus , al 

cums 


ir original is higher than meer Conte- 
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"them power to govern, ſuitably to the nature of their $! 
Inſtitution appeinted a Gyſpel Miſtry , or that this 


ſtrange, when no other- ; +x--Sm 
the nature of the Society than this is ; which isa debarring him 
-from the priviledges of that Society, which the offender hath ſo 


| A Diſcoutſe concerning” the Power of 
cum Eccleſfie catu & Chriſto ſemel conftituto,  omnis ills imperand 
cenſers debent, fine _> ejus cats puritas retineri non _poteft, 
And thereforermen ſpend needleſs pains to provean inſtitution 


-of this power by ſome poſitive Precept, when Chrifts*foundin 
-his Church as a peculiar Society, "NY ſufficient proof he ha 


endowed it with this fundamental Righe, without which the 


Society were arena fine calce, a company of perſons without 


any common tye of union among them ; fur if there be any 
ſuch union, it muſt depend on forme conditions, to be per- 
formed by the members of that Society, which how could 
they require f:om them, if they have not power to exclude 
them upon nou performance ? 

.2, Iprove the Divine original of this power from the ſpecial 
— and deſignation of particular : Officers 'by © eſe 
Chriſt, for the ruling of this Soctery, Now I ſay, that Law 
which provides there ſhall be Officzys to Govers , doth give 


Either then you muſt-deny, that Chriſt hath by an w#altera le 


hath no Power in the Chyrch, or that their Power extends 


to Church-Officers in Scripture, it. appeatsthey had a power 
over the- Church, ( as imvzome, oenging , wy lun, muy is 
All which as fou well know, do import a Tight to govern the 
Society over which theyare ſet. Ant] that this power ſhould 


not extend to'a power to exclyde convict Offenders, ſeems very 
iſhment can be more ſuitable to 


much diſhonoured. Canthere beany puniſhment leſs imagined 
towards cantumacious offenders than this is, or that carries n 
it les of outward and coattive force, it'implying nothing bur 
what the offender himſelf freely yielded to at-his entrance 1n- 
to this Society. Aer 

All that 1 can find-replyed by any of the Adverſaries of the 
opinion 1 here aſſert, to the argument drawn-from the Inſti- 


-ration and Titlesof the Officers of the Church,: is, thatall thoſe 


titles which-are given to the Miniſters of the Goſpel _— 
7 
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New Teſtament, that do import Rule and Government, are all 
to be taken in a Spiritzal ſenſe, as: they are Chriſts Miniſters 
and Ambaſſadors to preach his /erd and declare bis pyill to his 
Church. - So that all. power ſuch perſons conceive to lye jn 
thoſe 'Citles, is only Doftrinal and declarative; but how true 
thatis, let any one judge that conſiders thele things, 

1. That there was certainly a power of Diſciplixe thenin the 
Churches conflituted by the Apoſtles , which is molt eyident 
not only from the pallages relating to Offengers in Saint 
PauPs Epiſtles, eſpecially to the Corinthians and Theſſalonians , 
but from the continued Practice of ſucceeding Ages manife- 
ſted by 'Tertullian, Cyprian, and many others. There being 

Ain in —_ Cburches, there was 
a xeceſſity it ; ſhould be adminiltred by ſome Perſans who 
had the care of thoſe Churches ; and who were they but the 
ſeveral Paſtors of them? It being then evident that there was 
ſich a Power, doth it not ſtand to common ſenſe ic ſhould be 
implyed in ſach Titles, which in their Natural Importance do 
—_ a Right to Govern, as the names of Paftors. and Kwlers 

of? .- 

2. There is a diverſity in Scripture made between. Paſtars 
and Teachers, Epbe/. 4. 11. Though this may not ( as it 
doth not) imply a meceſſity of two diſtin Offices in the 
Church, yet .it doth a different reſpe& and comntation in the 
lame perſon, and fo imports that Raling carries in it ſome- 
what more than meer Teaching, and fo the power implyed ia 
Pajtors; to be more than meerly DoGrinal, which 1s all-I con- 
_— for, viz, A right to governthe flock committed to their 
charge. 

{ —, What poſlible difference can be aſſigned between the 
Elders ;bat Rule well, and thoſe wbich labour in the Word and 
Dodrine,. (x Timothy 5. 17.) 1t all their Kling were 
meetly Jabouring .in the Word and Dodrixe? and all their Go- 
verning nothing but Teaching ? I intend not to prove an Of. 
fice'of Rulers diſtint from Teachers from hence. ( which I 
know. neither this place nor anz*other will do ) but that the 
formal Conception of Ruling , is dilterent from thatof Tegch- 
ing. | | 
; + 1. argue from the Analogy between the Primitive 

| ; KK Churches 
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Churches and the Synagogues, that as many of the names were 
taken from thence where they carried a power of -Diſcipline 
with them, ſo they mult do in ſome proportion in the Chyreh, 

' or it were not eaſie underſtanding them. It is moſt certain the 
Pretbyters of the Synagogue had a power of Ruling, and can 
you. conceive the Biſhops and Prerbyters of the Church had 
none , when the Soczeties were mich of the ſame Con. 
ſtitution , and the Government of the one was tranſ. 
ſcribed from the other , as hath becn already largely 
proved ? 

5- The ads attributed to Paſtor in Scripture. imply a power 
of Governing, diſtinit frommeer Texching ; ſuch are much +, 
uſed for a right to Govern, Matth. 2, 6, Revel.12, 5.-—— 19.15; 
which word is attributed to Paſtors of Churches in reference to 
their flocks, Ads, 20. 28. 1 Pet. 5. 2, and n9:59%, is applicd 
to Miniſters, when they are fo frequently ca'led 7g9*7:5 which 
notes pro ſidentiam cum poteſtate ;, for Heſychius renders it by 
x%[ezrnaw and the 2pow!; at Athens had certainly a power of 
Government in them, 

6. The very word «-{+e»9«, is attributed to thoſe who have 
over-ſight of Churches, x Cor. 12. 8, by whiclr it is certainly 
evident, that a power more than Do@rinal 13 underſtood, as 
that it could not then be wyderſtood of a power meerly civil, 
And this I ſuppoſe may ſuffice to vindicate this Argument 
from the Titles of Church-Officers, in the New Teſtament, that 
they are not in/gnificant things, but the perſons who enjoyed 
ttiem had a right to govern the Society over which the Holy 
Gboft hath made them Overſeers. | 

3. I argue that the Church-Power ariſeth not meerly from con- 
ſent, becauſe the Church may exerciſe her Power on ſuch, 


=, who have not atinally confederated with her, which is in ad- 


' ""mitting Members into the Church: For if the Church-O ffcers 


have power to judge whether perſons are fir to be adnnned, 
they have power to exclude from admiſſion ſuch whom they 
judge unfit, and fo their power is exerciſed on thoſe- who are 
not confederated, To this it may be anſwered That the con- 


Sent to be judged, gives the Church power over the perſon ſuing, 
for admiſſion. 


I grant it doth, as to that particular perſon ;, but 


the Right in general of judging concerning Admiſſion , doth 
argue 
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argue an antecedent. power to an afiyal confederation. For I will 
ſuppoſe that Chrijft ſhould now appoint ſome Officers to found 
a Church, and gather a Society of Chriftians together, where 
there hath been none before : 1 now ask Whether theſe << Ofh- 
« ficers have power to admit any into the Church or ao? This 
«7 ſuppoſe cannot be denied, for to what end elſe were they ap- 
«pointed? If it begraated they have power to admit perſons, 
* and thereby make a Church,then they had power antecedent- 
«ly to anyconfederation; for the Confederation was ſuble- 
«quent to their Admiſſion : and therefore they who had 
66 mow to admit, could not derive their power from Confe- 
« deration.This Argument, to me, puts the caſe out of diſpute, 
&« that all Church power cannot ariſe from meer Confederation, 
And that which further evidenceth that the Power of the 
Church doth not ariſe from meer conſent, is that Deed of G ft 


. whereby our Bleſſed Saviour did confer the Power of the Keyes 
.on the Apoſtle Peter, as the repreſentative in that aftion of the 


whole Colledge of the Apoties and Governours of the Church , 
of which power all the Apoſtles were attually infeoffed, John 
20. 23, By which Power of the Keyes is certainly meant 
ſome Adminiftration in the Church, which doth reſpeCt it 
as a viſible Society, in which Senſe the Chxrch is fo fre- 


quently called, as in'that place, the Kingdom of Heaven ; Mat. t6. 
and in all probability the Adminiſtration intended here by the 1- 


Power of the Keyes, is that we are now diſcourſing of, riz. 
the Power of Admiſſion into the Charch of Chriſt; in order 
to the pardon of the ſins of all penitent Believers , and the 
ſhutting out of ſuch who were manifeſtly xxworthy of ſo holy 
a Commnnion, $0 that the power of the Keyes doth not pri- 
marily reſpe(t exclufiox out of the Church, and receiving in- 
to it again upon 44ſo/xtion, but it chiefly reſpeCts the power 
of Admiſſion into the Church, though by way of connotation 
and Analogy of Keaſon it will carry the other along with it. 


' For if the Apoſtles as Governowrs of the Church were inveſted 


with a power of judging of mens fitneſ7 for Admiſſion into the 
Cburch as members of it, it {tands to the higheft Reaſon that 
they ſhould have thereby likewiſe a power conveyed to them, 
of excluding ſuch as are wrwortby after their Admiſſion ; ro 
maintain commuxiox with the Church. So that this interpre- 
Kkk 2 tation 
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ARts 2.41, 


x Pet. 3, 
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tation of the Power of the Keyes, 13 far from 44validating- 1h6s 


Power of the Church, as to its cenſuring- Offenders ;; all that it 
pretends to, is only giving a more natural and genuine Senſe 
of the Power of the Keyes, which will appear fo to be, if we 
conſider theſe things. x. That this Power was given to Saint 


Peter, be'ore any Chriſtian Church was aCtually formed, which 


( as | have elſewhere made manifeſt ) was not done till after 
Chrifts Reſurretiion ;, when Chrift had given the Apoſtles their 
Commillion to go ro Preach and Baptize, &c. Matth. 28. 19. Is it 
not therefore far more rational, that the Power of the Keyes 
here given, ſhould reſpect the founding of a Church and ad- 
miſſion 1nto it, than eje&ion out of it (before 1t was in being) 
and receiving into it again ? And this we find likewiſe remark- 
ably fulfilled in the Perſon of the 4pot ie Peter, who opened 
the door of admiſſion into the Chriſtian Church, both to Fewes 
and Gentiles, To the Fewer by his' Sermon at Pentecoſt, when 
about 3000 Solr were brought into. the Church- of Chrif, 
To. the Gentiles, as is moſt 'evident 11 the ſtory of Cornelius , 
Atts 10; 28, who was the firſt fruits of the Gentiles, So that 
if we ſhould yield ſo far to the great Inhancers of Saint Peter?s 
Power, that ſomething was intended pecnliar to. his perſon in 
the. Keyes given him by our $.,vioxr , we hereby ſee how 
rationally it may be underſliood without the leaſt advantage 
to the, extravagant pretenſions of Saint Peters pretended 
Succeſſqurs, . 2, The pardon of ſin in Scripture is moſtlyan- 
nexed to Baptiſm and Admiſſion into the Church, and thence 
it ſeems evident, that the looſing of | ſhould be by admitting 
into the Church by Baptiſm, in the ſame ſenſe by which Bap- 
tiſm. is ſaid to ſave w, and it is called the waſhing of Regenera- 
tion ;, reſpefting the Spiritual” adJ@ntages which come by 
Admiſſion into. the Church of Chriſt ;, . and ſo they are ſaid 
to. have their xs bound upon them, who continue reſratory 
in their jus, as. Siman Magus 1s faid to. be in the: bond of 
iniquity. 3. The Metapbor of the Keyes refers moſt to Admi/+ 
ion, into.the Houſe, and. excluding. out of it, rather than 
ejeting.any out of it,- and re-admitting them. Thus when 
Eliakim is:ſaid to have the Keyes of crbe Heaſe of David , it 
was in regard of his Power to opex and ſoput upon whom he 


pleaſed. And thus Cyprian, as our learned Mr. Thorndike ob- - 


lerves, 


ſerves, 
ſenſe, 
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ſerves, underſtands the power of binding and laſing 1n this, 


ſenſe, un his Epiſtle to Jubaianw, where [peaking of the Re- 
miſſion of ſins in Baptiſm, he brings theſe very words. of our 
Saviour to Peter as the evidence of it; That what he ſhould 
looſe on Earth, ſhowld be looſed in Heavex: and concludes with 
this ſentence ,, Vaude intelligimus non' niſs in Eccleſia prepoſitis 


baptigars, ' & r 
aliquid poſſe 'nee ſolvi, ubi non ſit qui  ligare poſit aut ſolvere. 
That which I now infer from this diſcourſc is, that the power 
of the Church doth not ariſe from mcer conſext and confedera- 
tion, both. becauſe this porrer doth reſpeci thoſe who have not 
actually conſented to. it, and becaule it is ſetled upon the 
Governass'''off the! Church by Divine Inſtitution. Thus it 
appears that-the' right of infl.Ging cenſures doth not reſult 
meerly ex- confederata Diſciplins , which was the thing to be 
'proved 


& in ws, remſ ac Dominica; ordinatione fundatis , licere 


The like- evidence may be given, for th: duty of ſubmitting g 


to penalties or. Chunch-cenſicres' in- the Members of the Church : 
which that it ariſeth not from meer conſent of parties, will 
appear on theſe accounts, 

1. Every perſon. who enters this. Soctety is bound to conſent 
before he doth- it, becauſe of the Obligation lying upon Con- 
ſcience to: an open profeſſion of Chriſtianity ,, preſently. upon 
convittion ob the anderfflanding of + the truth and certainty of 
Chriftian Religion. - 'Fox when once the mind of any rational 
man is ſo far wrought upon by the inſluence of the Divine 
Spirit, as to diſcover the moſt rational and undonbred eviden- 
ces, which there are of the truthof Chriſtianity, he is preſent- 
ly obliged to profeſs Chriſt openly, to worſhip bim_ ſolemmly , 
to aſſemble” with others for inftrattion and participation of 
Goſpel "Ordinances; and: thence it follows, that there is an 
antecedent Obligation upon Conſciewce to aſſociate with others , 
and conſequemnly; ts conſent to be governed by the Rulers of 
the Society which he enters into. So that this ſubmiſſion to 
the power of | Church. Officerr: in the exerciſe of Diſcipline 
Fett ponent is:implyed ip the aid wel warring : Chri- 
ſtianity, and” the ſolemn profeſſ rtaking of It, . 2, 
It were impoſſible any rl br be upheld "Ic .4t. be not 


laid - 


ſlam peccatorum dare; forls autem nec ligati- 
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laid by the founder of the Society as the neceſſary Duty of all 
members to wndergo the penalties which ſhall be inflicted by _ 
thoſe who have the care of governing that Society, ſo they 
be not contrary to the Laws, Natwre and Conſtitution of it, 
Elſe there would be no proviſion made for preventing diviſions 


and confuſions which will happen upon any breech made upon 
the Laws of the Society, Now this Obligation to ſubmiſſion 
to cenſures, doth ſpeak ſomething ancecedineatly to. the cou- 
federation, although the expreſſion of it lies in the confedera- 
tion its ſelf. Bythis | hope we have made it evident that it is 
nothing elſe but a miſtake in thoſe otherwiſe Learned perſons, 
who make the power of cenſures in the Chriſtian Church to be 
nothing elſe but a Lex confederate Diſcipline, whereas this 
power hath been made appear to be derived ſrom a higher 
Original than the meer Arbitrary conſent of the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the Church aſſociating together; And how far the 
examples of the Synagogues under the Law, are from reach- 
ing that of Chriſtian Churches in reference to this, becauſe 
in theſe the power is conveyed by the Founder of the Society, 
and not left to any Arbitrary Conſtitutions, as it was among 
the Zews in their Synagogues. It cannot be denied but conſent 
is ſuppoſed, and confederation neceſſa'y in order to Church 
power ;, but that is rather in regard of the exerciſe, then the 
Original of it, Foralthough I affirm the original of this power 
to be of Divine Inſtitution, yet in order to the exerciſ: of it 
in reference to particular. perſons ( who are not mentioned in 
the Charter of the power its ſelf) it is #eceſſary that the per- 
ſons on whom it is exerted, ſhould declare their conſent and 
ſubmiſſion either by words or a&ions, to the Rules and Orders 
of this Society. 

Having now proved that the Power of the Church doth not 
ariſe from meer conſent of parties, the next grand Inquiry is 
concerning the extent of this power, Whether it doth reach {o 
far as to Excommunication * For ſome men who will not 
ſeem wholly todeny all Power in the Church over Offenders , 
nor that the Chnrch doth ſubſiſt by Divine Inſticution, yet do 
wholly deny any ſuch Power as that of Excommunicatkn, and 
ſeem rather to ſay that Church-Officers may far more congru- 


oaſly to their Office inflict any other mult upon Offenders,then 
exclude 


i. i. .. 
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exclude them from participation of Communion with others in . 


the Ordinances and Sacraments of the Goſpel: Inorder there- 
fore to the clearing of this, I come to the third Propoſiti- 
ON, | 
That the power which Chriſt bath given to the Officers of his 
Church, duth extend to the excluſion of contumacious Offenders 
from the priviledges which this Society enjoys. IN thele terms 
I rather chooſe to fix it, then in thole crade expreſſions, where- 
in Eraftus and ſome of his folowers would fate the queſtion, and 
ſome of their impradeut adverſaries have accepted it, vis Whe- 
ther Church-Officers have power to exclude any from the Ex- 
chariſt,, ob moralem impuritatem ? And the reaſons why 1 wave 
thoſe terms, are, 
1. I muſt confeſs my ſelf yet unſatisfied as to any convin- 
cing Argument, whereby it can be proved that atly were de- 
ed admiſſion to the Lords Supper, who were admitted to 
other parts of Church-Society, and owned as Members in 
them. I cannot yet fee any particular Keaſon drawn from 
the Nature of the Lords Supper above all other parts of Di- 
vine Worſhip, which ſhould confine the cenfures of the Church 
meerly to. that Ordinance, and ſo to make the Emuchariſt 
bear the ſame Office in the Body of the Church , which our new 
Amatomiſt s tell us the parenchyme of the Liver, doth inthe xa. 
tural Body, viz, to be colum ſanguinis, to ſerve as a kind of 
ftrainer to ſeparate the more groſs and feculent parts of the 
Blood from the more pure and fpiritxons;, 10 the the-Lords Supper * 
to ffrain out the more impure members of the Church from the 
more Holy and Spiritual. My jidgment they ts, that Ex- 
communication relates immedrately to the Utting a perſon 
off from Communion with the Churches viſible Soczety, con- 
ſtituted 'upon the ends it is; but becauſe Communion is not 
viſibly - difeerned but in Adminiſtration and Participation of 
Goſpel Ordinances, therefore Excluſion doth* chiefly refer 
to theſe : and becanſe the Lords Smpper 1$ one of the higheſt 
priviledges which the Church enjoysz therefore it ſtands to 
reaſon that Cenfſures ſhould begin there: And in that ſente 
faſpenfion from the Lords Supper of perſons apparently un- 
worthy, may be embraced as C_— lawful, and convenzent 


abatement of the greater penalty of Excommunication, and fo 
| | ro 
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to ſtand on 'the ſame general grounds that the other doth ; for 
Dui potet maju , poteſt etiam-minus , Which will hold as well 
in moral 2s natural power, if there be no probibition t0 the 
prin ner peculiar Reſon as to the one more thanſſto 'the 
OLner, 

2. I diſlike the terms ob moralem impuritatem , ON this 
account , Becauſe I ſuppoſe they were taken up by Eraftus, 
and from him*by others as the Controverſie was mangged 
concerning, Excommunication. among the 'Fews , is, Whs- 
ther it were meerly becauſe of Ceremonial, or elſe likewiſe 
becauſe of mural impurity. As to which I muſt ingenuoully 
acknowledge Eraſtus hath very much the adyantage of his 
adverſaries, clearly proving that-no perſons. under the Law, 


- were excluded the pong Worſhip becauſe of - moral impurity. 


Heb.9.2 3» 


But then.withal I think he hath gained little advantage to his 
cauſe bythe great -and ſucceſsful pains.he hath taken. 
the proving of that., My- reaſon is, becauſe the Temple- 
Worſhip or the ſacrifices under - the: Law were ,in ſome ſenſe 
propitiatory, as they were. the adumbrations of that grahd Sa- 
crifice which was to be offered up for. the ,appeaſing of 
Gods wrath, VIZ, The Blood of Chriſt ;, therefore to have Cx- 
cluded any from participation of them, had been to exc/ud* 
. them from the viſible way of obtaining pardon. of fn ( which 
was not to be had without \ſhedding of Blood, as the Apoſtle 
tells-us.) and from teſtifying their faith towards. God and . Re- 
pentance from dead works, But 'now ynder_ the .:Goſpel 
thoſe Ordinances, which ſuppoſe admiſſion into the Chureb 
by Baptiſm, do thereby ſuppoſe an al-ſufficient Sacrifice offer- 
ed for the expiation of fin, and conſequently the ſubſequent 
priviledges do not immediately Relate to the obtaining of that, 
but a grateful commemoration Of the Death of Cori, and 
A celebration of the Fr mercy and goodneſs of God in the 
way of Redemption found out by the death of his Sou. And 
theretore it ſtands to great reaſon that ſuch Perſons, who by 


their profane and zumworthy lives diſhonour, fo Holy a profeſſ- | 


au, ſhould not be ewxed to be as good and ſound Members of 
the Soczety, . faunded on,.ſo, Sacted a:Foundation, as the moſt 


Chriſtian and Kelogions Perſons... To this I; know nothing 
ut that, firſt, The Paſſoever was commems- 
rattu? 


can be objected, 


Q 
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erative among the Jews ;, and Secondly, That the priviledges of that 
people were then very great above other people, and therefere if God 
bad intended any ſuch thing as Excommunication among bis people, 
i would bave been in uſe then, To theſe | anſwer, 

r. 1 grant, the Paſſover was commemorative as to the occa- 
ſion of its Inſtitution : but then 1t was withal Typical and An- 
nunciative of that Lamb of God who was to take abay the Sins 
of the World; and therefore no perſon who deſired expiation 
of ſins, was to be debarred from ic; but the Lords S»pper un- 
der the Goſpel hath nothing in ic x nar 4 but is intended 
as a Feaſt upon a Sacrifice ahd a Federal Rite, as hath been » 
fully cleared by a very learned Perſon in his diſcourſe about the 
true notion of the Lords Supper, 

2. I grant the Jews had very many priviledges above other 
Nations : Nay fo far, that the whole body of the people were 
looked upon as Gods choſen, and peculiar and holy | wy a. 
and from thence I juſtly infer, that whatever excluſion was 
among the people of the Jews from their Society, will far bet- 
ter hold as an argument for Excommunication under the Chri- 
ſtian Church, than if it had been a meer debarring from their 
Levitical Worſhip. And that I ſhould far ſooner in(iſt upon, 
from the reaſoa aſſigned; ' as the ground of Excommunication, 
than the other infirm and profligated Argument; aad fo the 
Excluſion out ef the Camp of Iſrael and the Cerich among the 
_ ( whatever we underſtand by it) may & peri hold to 

a ground of excluſion from the Chriſtian Society : In Imi- 
tation of which, I rather ſuppoſe that excluſion out of the Sy- 
nagogues was after taken up, rather thanas a meer Outlawry, 
when they were deprived of Civil Power, 

The Queſtion then being thus clearly ſtated, it amounts to S$. 22. 
this, Whether under the Goſpel, there be any power in the Of- 

ficers of the Church by virtue of Divine Inſtitution to exclude 

any Offenders out of the Chriſtian Society, for tranſgreſſing the 
Lawsof it? And according toour former Propoſitions, I ſup- 

poſe it will be ſufficient to prove that power to be of Divine In- 
ſtitution, if 1 prove it to be fundamentally and intrinſecally . 
reſident in the Society its ſelf, For whatever doth immedi- 


_ ately reſult from the Society its ſelf, mult have the ſame Ori- 


ginal which the ſubjeRt hath, becauſe this hath the nature of an 
" LII | inſeparable 
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inſeparable property reſulting from its conſtitution. Fos the 
clearing of which, (hail lay down my thoughts of it as clearly & 
methodically as 1 can and that in theſe following Hyp»th:ſes, 

1. Where theres a power of declaring any perſon 10 be no true 
wrember of the $ociery be is in, there is a formal poner of F x:ommus- 
nication : For this 1s all which 1 intend by it, viz. An Authori- 
tative pranouncing »irtze ficii, any Convict Offender to haye 
tor/eited his interelt in the Church as a Chriſtian Society : 
and to lole all the Priviledges ot it : So that if this power 
be lodged in any Church Oficer, then he hath power formal- 
ly tO þ xcommunicate. 

2. Where the enjoyment of the priv:ledges of a Society is not abſo- 
late and neceſſary, but depends upon conditions to be perf. rmed by 
every Member, of which tle Society is Fudge, there 1s a power 1 
the Kulers of that Society to debar any perſon from ſuch priviledget, 
pon nou-performance of the C nations, AS {uppo ng the jus 
Civitatis to depend upon deiending the Rights of the City; 
upon a failing in reference to this, in any perſon admitted to 
Citizen-ſhip, the Rulers of the City have the ſame power to 
take that Kight away, which they had at firſt to give it; be- 
cauſe that Right was never Abſolutely given, bur upon ſup- 
poſition that the perſon did not overthrow the ends {or 
which it was beſtowed upon him, 

3. The Church is ſuch a Society , in which Communion is not 
abſolute and ,neceſſiry, but it doth depend upon the performance of 
fame Conditions, of wbich the Governours of it are the competent 
Judges : And that appears, 

1. Becauſe the admiſſion into the Church,depend3 upon con- 
ditionsto be judged by Paſtors, as incaſe of adalr perſons re- 
quiring Baptiſm, and the Children of Infidels being Baptized : 
in both which caſes it is evident, that Conditions are pre-re- 
quiſite, of which the Paſtors are Judges, 

2. Becauſe the Priviledges of this Society do require a Sepa- 
ration from other Socicties ir the World,and call for greater 
Holineſs and purity of life; and thoſe very Priviledges are 
pledges of greater benefits which belong only to perſons qua- 
lified with ſuitable conditions ; it would therefore be a very 
great diſhonor to this Society, if it lay as common and openas 
other Societics in the World do,and no more qualifications Ie- 
quired from the Members of it. 3. We 
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3. We have inſtaaces in the ſacred Records of Apoſtolical 
times, of ſuch ſcandals which have been the ground of the ex- 
cluſion of the perſons gui ty of them from the priviledges of the 
Chriſtian focicty. And herel ſuppoſe we may (notwithſtand- 
ing all the little evaſions which have becn found out) fix on the 
inceſt1ous perſon inthe Church of Corinth, As to which, I lay 
not the force of the argument upon the manner of execution 
of the cenſure then, viz, by delegation from an Apoltle, or 
the Apoſtolical Rod, or delivering to Satan; for | freely grant 
that theſe did then import an extraordinary powet in the A- 
poſtles over Offenders ; But I fay, the ground and reaſon of 
the exerciſe of that power in ſuch an extraordinary manner at 
thar time, doth ſtill continue, alchough not in that viſtble ex- 
traordinary effet which it then kad, And whatever prattice 
iz founded upon grounds perpetual and common, that practice 
muſt continue as long as the grounds of it do, and the Churches 
capacity will admit ; (which Hypotheſis is the only rational 
Foundation on which Epiſcopal Government in the Church 
doth ſtand firm and unſhaken, and which in the former Dil- 
courſe I am far from undermining of, as an intelligent Rea- 
der may perceive ;) now [ fay that it is evident, that the rea- 
ſons of the Apoſtles cenſure of that perſon, are not fetch:d 
from the want of Chriſtian Magiſtrates, but from ſuch things 
which will hold as long as any Chriſtian Church : which are the 
diſhonour of the Society, 1 Cor. 4. 1, the ſpreading of ſirch cor- 
reuptions furthzr, if they paſs uncenſured , 1 Cor, 5, 6. and 
amendment of the perſon, 1 Cor. 5.5. Upon theſe Pillars the 
power of cenſures refts it ſelf in the Charch of God, which are 
the main grounds of p-1alties in all Societies whatſoever, viz. 
the preſervation of the honor of them, and preventing of frerther 
miſchi:f, and doing good to the offending party, Andthat which 
ſeems to add a great deal of weight to this inſtance, is, that 
the Apoſtle checks the Corinthians , that be'ore the exercile of 
the Apoſtolical Rod, they were not of themſelves ſenſible of 
ſo great diſhonour to the Church as that was, and had not 
uſed ſome means for the removing ſuch a perſon from their $0- 
ciety; And ye are puffed up, and have not rathrr monrned, that 
be tbat bath done this deed, may be taken away from among 
you, 1 Corinth. 5. 2, Thcrein implying, that whether there 
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had been ſuch-a thing in the Church, or no, as the Apoſtolical* 
| Rod, it had been the duty of a Chriltian Zociety to have done 
| their endeavour in order to. the remoying ſuch a perſon from 
their number, But further, I cannot underſtand how it ſhould 

= be aduty in Chriſtians to withdraw from every brother who walk- 

eth diford:rly, and Church-Officers not to have power to pro- 

nounce ſuch a perſon to be withdzawn from, which-amounts to: 

\ Cor. .. Excommunigation, It is not to me at all material, whether 
1:, they did immediately relate to Civil or Sacred converſe, (con- 
2 Theff. 3. cerning which there is ſo much diſpute) for in which ſoever. 
14. we place it, if Church-Officers have a power to pronounce ſuch. 

2 perſonto be withdrawn from, they have a power of Excom- 
munication ; {o, we conſider this penalty as 1nflicted on the per- 

fon in his relation to the Society as a Chriſtian; and withal, 

how nearly conjoined their civil and ſpiritual eating were to- 

gether, 1 Corinth. 11. 20,21. and how ſtrongly the argument 

will hold from Civil to Sacred, viz. 4 remotione unius ad remo- 

tionem alterins, not from any fancied pollution in Sacris from the 
company of wicked men, but from the diſhonour reflefting on 

» the Society from ſuch unworthy pertons partaking of the-high- 

eſt priviledges of it. Thus from theſe three Hypeth-ſes this 
Corollary follows, that where any perſons in a Church do by 

their open and contumacious offences, declare to the World 

that they are far from. being the perſons they were ſuppoſed 

robe in their admiſſion into the Church, there is @ power re- 

ſident in the Paſtors of the Church to-debar ſuch perſons from 

the priviledges of it; and conſequently from Communion in 

the Lords Supper. 1. Becauſe this expreſleth the neareſt uni- 

on, and cloſeſt confederation, as the Evans among the Gye- 

cians Commonwealth did. 2: Becauſe this hath been always 


looked on with greateſt veneration in the Church of God; 


and therefore it is leaſt of all fit thoſe perſons ſhould be ad- 
mitted to the higheſt raro—ay of the Church , which are 

unworthy of the loweſt of them. 
$.:3' Thereremain only fome few Objeftions which are levelled 
{ againſt this opinion papyng he power of Excommunica=, 
{ tion, which from the Queſtion being thus ſtated and proved, 
will be ſoon remaved. The firſt is, that this Excommunication 


| x an outward puniſhment, and therefore belongs not to Church« 
Officers, 
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Officers, but to the Magiſtrate, 2, Becanſe it neither ir, nor ever 
was in the power of any Church: Officer t1 debar any offending mem - 
ber from publick, Worſhip, becauſe any Heath+ns may come 10 it, 
3. It cannot lie as to excluſion from the Lords Supper, becauſe 
Chriſt is offered as ſpiritual food, as well in the Word Preached as 
in the Sacrament. To theſe I anſwer, 1. I do not well under- 
itand what the Objectors mean by an outward puniſhment , for 
there can be no puniſhment beagle to a Vilible Society, 
(ſuch as the Church is here conſidered to be) but it muſt be 
viſible, 5. e, outward, or a thing to be taken notice of in the 
World ; and in this ſenſe Ideny that all viſible puniſhment be- 
longs only to the Magiſtrate ; but if by outward, be meant 
forcible puniſhment, then | grant that all coaCtive power be- 
longs to the Magiſtrate ; bur I deny that Excommunication 
formally conſidered , is a forcible puniſhmenr. 4x, Becauſe 
every perſon at his entrance into this Society, is ſuppoſed ro 
declare his ſubmiſſion to the rules of the Society ; and there- 
fore whatever he after undergoes by way of penalty in this 
Society, doth depend upon that conſent, 2, A perſon ſtands 
Excommunicate legally and de jure, who is declared authort- 
tatively to be no Member of the Society, though he may be 
preſent at the acts of it, as a defranchiſed perion may b&at 
thoſe of a Corporation. 3. A perſon falling into thoſe offen= 
ces which- merit Excommunication, is ſuppoſed in ſo doing, 
yoluntarily to renounce his intereſt ia thoſe priviledges, the 
enjoyment of which doth depend upon abſtaining from thoſe 
offences which he wilfully falls into, eſpecially if contumacy be 
joyned with them, as it is before Excommunication ; for thea 
nothing is done forcibly towards him , for he firſt relinquiſherh 
his right, before the Church-Governour declares him excluded: 
the Society. Sothat the offendor doth meritorioully excom- 
municate himſelf, the Paſtor doth it formally , by declaring 
that he hath made himſelf no member by his offences and con= 
tumacy joyned with them. To the ſecond I anſwer, That I 
do not place the formality of Excommunication in excluſion 
from hearing the Word, but in debarring the perſon from hear- 
ing ta1guam pars Eccleſie, as a member of the Church, and-ſo 
his hearing may be wellzoyned with that of Heathens and In- 


dels, aud nos of Members of the Church. To the third 
| anliver, . 


4 
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anſwer, That excluſion from the Lords Supper is not on the 
accounts mentioned in the ObjeCtion, but becauſe it is one 
of the cluefelt Priviledges of the Church, as it is a viſible 
Society, 

Having thus cleared and aſſerted the power of Excommuni- 
cation in a Chriſtian Church, there rematas only cne eaquiry 
more, which is, Whether this power doth remain formally 
in the Church, after its being incorporated into the Com- 
monwealch, or elſe doth it then eſcheat who!ly into the Civil 
Power? The reſolution of which queſtion mainly depends on 
another ſpoken to already, viz. Whether this power was 
only a kind of Widowseſtate, which belonged to it only du- 
riug its ſeparation from the Civil Power, or was the Church 
2biolutely infeoffed of it as its perpetual Right, belonging to 
It in al] conditions whatſoever it ſhould be in ? Now that 
muſt uppear by the Tenure of it, and the Grounds on which 
it was conveyed, which having been proved already to be 
perpetual and univerſal, it from thence appears that no ac- 
ceſſ'on to the Church can invalidate its former Tirle, But 
then as in caſe of Marriage, the right of diſpoſal and well 
management of the Eſtate coming by the Wife, belongs to the 
Husband ; fo after the Church 1s married into the Common- 
wealth, the right of ſupream management of this power in 
an external way doth fall into the'Magiſtrates hands, Which 
may conſiſt in theſe following things. 1x. A right of preſcri- 
bing Laws for the due man2gement of Church-cenſures. 2. A 
right of bounding the manner of proceeding in cenſures, that 
in a ſetled Chriſtian-ſtate, matters of io great weight be not 
left to the Arbitrary pleafire of any Church-Officers, ror ſuch 
c*nſures inflited bat upon an evident conviction of ſach great 
offences which tend ro the diſnonour of the Chriſtian Church, 
and that in order. to the amendment of the Offenders life, 
3- Tteright of adding temporal and civil SanCtions to Church 
cenſn'es, ard ſo enforcing the ſpiritual Weapons of the 
Chrrch , with the more kcen and ſtarp ones of the Civil 
State, Thus 1 aſſert the force and efficacy of all Church- 
cenſures in fora bumgno to flow from the Civil Power, and 
that there is ho proper effect follov.img any of them as to 
Civil Rights, but ſro. the Magiſtrates SanRton. + 4. To the 
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Magiſtrate belongs the Right of appceals in caſe of unjuſt cen- 
fures,- not that the Magiſtrate can repeal a juſt cenſure in the 
Church, as to its ſpiritual. effeft ; but he may luipend the tem. 
poral effe(t of it: in which caſe it is the du y of Faltors to 
diſcharge their office and acquieſce. But this power of the 
Magiſtrate in the ſupreme ' ordering of Eccleſiaſtical as well 
az Civil Caales, I have fully aſſerted ard cleared already. From 
which it foi:ows, That as to any outward effects of the power 


would be a prgr-/7 in 5njini'xm, to know whether the cenſure 
of the Magittrate were julc or ro. I conclude then, that 


. though the Magiſtrate hath the main care of ordering thiggs 


ia the Church, yet (the Maziſtrates power in the Church ve- 
ing cumulative, and a6t privative) the Church and her Olh- 
cers retain the Fundamenra! Right of inflifting cenſu. es on + 
Offenders; Which was the thing, to be proved, 
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"Books ſold by Hen. Mortlock «t the Phenix in S$t.Pauls 
Church-yard, near the little North-door, 


' A Rational Account of the Grounds of Proteſtant R eligion : 

being a Vindication of the Lord Archbiſhop of Center= 
bary's Relation of a Conference, &ec. from-the pretended Ans 
ſwer, by T. C. By Edward Stillingfleet. 

Origines Sacre, or, A Pational Account of the Gronnds of 
Chriſtian Faith, as to the Truth and Divine Authority of the 
Scriptures, and the Matters therein contained, by the ſame 
Author, in ®zarto. 

Baine upoi the Ephofrans. 

Trapp on the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, Canticles, with the Ma- 
jor Prophets, being his third Volune of Annotations on the 
whole Bible. | 

Greenbill upon Ezckiel, 

Hell upon Amos. 

Brooks on the Neceſlity, Egce Jeauty of 
Holinefs. B 

Knowledge and Pradiice : © 
things ueceſlary to be Known, 
der to Salvation, by Samnel Cradock, 

Schecinath : or, A Demonſtration of the Divine Preſence 
in places of Religions Worſhip, By fobn Stillingfleer. | 

A Treatiſe of Divine Meditation, by Fobx Ball, Publiſhed 
by Mr Simeon Aſh. 

The Moral Philoſophy of the Sroicks, turned -out of French 
into Engliſh, by Charles Cotton Eſquire. 

An Improvement of the Sea, upon the Nine Nautical Verſes 
of the 107 Pſalm. Wherein, among other things, you haye 
A full and delightful Deſcription of all thoſe many, various 
ard multitudinous Objefts, which are beheld (through the 
Lords Creation, both on Sea, in Sea, and on Land,) viz, All 
ſorts and kinds of Fiſh, Fowl, and Beaſts, whether Wild or 
Tame; all forts of Trees, and Fruits : all forts of People, 
Cities, Towns, and Countries, by Daniel Pl. 

Baxter's Call, &c. 


